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The Heleoplankton of three Berkshire Pools. 

By B. Millard Griffiths, M.Sc.(Birin.), F.L.S. 

(I’late 1.) 

[Head l(!tli March, 1922.] 

Tn August 1910, a survey was made of nine ]tools in North Worcestershire 
with a view to ascertaining the plankton contents of relatively small bodies 
of water (Griffiths, 1912, 1910). The largest pool did not exceed eighteen 
acres in area, and the smallest was less than one acre. 

The following work is a continuation of this type of investigation, and it 
is hoped to extend the survey over the lowland areas of the British Isles. 
Little work has been done on the heleoplankfon of this country, although 
the larger lakes of the northern and western areas have been extensively 
* studied. 

Dining June and July 1920, three pools were examined in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Beading, Berks. The largest pool was twenty-three acres in area 
and the smallest seventeen. In every case the pools have been artificially 
constructed by the laying down of dams across stream-valleys. The pools 
are all situated in extensive private estates, and are used only for fishing and 
shooting. They lie at an elevation of about 180 feet O.D., in the relatively 
flat district between the rivers Kenuot. and Loddon. They are all head¬ 
waters, and receive their supply from low elevations little more than 200 feet 
in height. The two Bulmershe pools drain to the Loddon, but Wliiteknighis 
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drains to the Thames. The ovet flow streams are of small volume, and their 
courses are for the most part through drainage ditches. Tlte soil is London 
Clay. 

Description of the Pools :— 

1. Bulmershe North Pool. 

Area about seventeen acres. Depth ahoujt ten or twelve feet over the 
larger area. Banks covered with tall trees and a thick undergrowth 
of Rhododendron. A small stream enters at the top end. Sides of 
the pool fringed with large masses of Equisetum limosum and some 
Nymplaa alba ; on the bottom much Mynophyllum , and in some 
places Polygonum amphibium. Water dark in colour and opaque, 
owing to quantity of plankton. Middle of pool free from weeds. 
Temperature of water six inches below the surface, 18 deg. C. 

2. Bulmershe South Pool. 

Area about twenty-three acres. Pool much broader than th& 
former and not so much shaded by trees. Banks covered with thick 
growth of Rhododendron, with trees some distance behind. At the 
upper end is park-land extending back to the mansion. Depth of 
water about six to ten feet over the larger area but shallower towards 
top end, where considerable masses of Polygonum amphibium and 
Ranunculus aquatilis occur. Water clear. At the south-west angle 
there is a small sphagnum bog. Temperature, 18 deg. 0. 

3. Whiteknights Pool. 

Area about eighteen acres. Pool elongated. Banks of pool lined 
with tall but not densely crowded trees; the dam lined with pollard 
willows. Sides of pool fringed with broad sheets of JV ymphea alba ; 
middle completely free from w T eeds. Depth about twenty feet or 
more in middle, and the sides rapidly shelving. Water brownish in 
colour and opaque, owing to quantity of plankton. Temperature, 
20 deg C. 

The water-supply of all the pools is from bottom springs and from park¬ 
land, and it is probably entirely free from contamination either from arable 
land or from house-drainage. In no case does a strong stream enter, and 
the outflows are small. The two Bulmershe Pools are separated by only a 
few hundred yards of woodland. Whiteknights Pool lies about a mile west 
of Bulmershe South Pool. 

The collections of plankton were taken by means of a fine silk net, six 
inches in diameter and eighteen inches long, towed behind a boat at a depth 
of a few inches below the surface. The course of the boat was along the 
middle of the pool, where weeds were absent. 
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The Alga-flora. 

The marked individuality of planktons noticed in the pools of North 
Worcestershire (Griffiths, 1916) was found to hold in the case of the 
Berkshire pools. The planktons are so different that a single glance under 
the microscope is sufficient to distinguish them from each other. 

The dominant plankton constituents, arranged in order of abundance, are 
as follows :— 

1. Bulmershe North Pool. Ceratium JJirundinella (three-horned form), 

Tribonema af/ie, IHnobryon Se rt ularia , J J e rid in iiun Wdlei, J\ cinctum , 
P. bipes , / Hdi/ospharium puldudlunu 

2. Bulmeisho South Pool. Ceratium JJirundinella (two-liorned form), 

( losterium aeiculare vftr. $ub]>ronvm, Peridinium Willed J^udorina 
elegant* Cosmarium lUeneghinii, Peridinium bipes , Volvox aureus. 

3. \\ hiteknights Pool. Ceratium JJirundinella (three-hoined form), Syn- 

edra Aeus , Peridinium Suttoni , Pandorina mo rum , J*eridinium 
anglicum , Tribonema a fine, Cyclotella Kuetzingiana. 

It will be seen from the above table that the molt abundant organisms 
of the plankton are the Peridiniefo, no less than eight species being present 
in the three pools. In this respect the pools differ from those ol North 
Worcestershire, hut resemble that of Bracebridge Pool, Warwickshire 
(West, 1909 ii.). One species, J\ Suttoni , occurring abundantly in White- 
knights Pool, is new, and J\ U illei, found in quantity in the two Bulmershe 
pools, has not been recorded previously for small lowland pools. J\ Willei 
closely resembles P. einetvm , with which it was associated in Bulmershe 
North Pool. J\ anglicum was originally described from Bracebridge Pool, 
audit also occurred in Stanklin Pool, Worcs. (Griffiths, 1912, PJ16). It 
formed a considerable proportion of the plankton of Whiteknights Pool, in 
association with P . Suttoni . 

In every pool the hulk of the plankton consisted of Ceratium JJirundinella . 
The form with three basal horns occurred in both Bulmershe North and 
Whiteknights, but the twc-horned form was confined exclusnely to 
Bulmershe South. The tw o three-horned forms were not absolutely identical. 
It is notable that the two Bulmershe pools, in spite of their close proximity, 
contained entirely distinct forms of the organism, whereas the more distant 
Whiteknights had a form practically identical with that of Bulmershe North. 

Peridinium bipes occurred in both Bulmershe pools, and in each instance 
included the type-form together with the variety eaccisum . 

Peridinium inconsjneuum has been found previously in Bracebridge Pool. 
It was fairly frequent in Bulmershe South. 
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(rlenodinium uliginosum was found in very small numbers in Bulmershe 
South, but its condition indicated that it was probably a mere casual from 
the small sphagnum bog near the south-west corner of the pool. 

A striking feature of the plankton is the very small number of 
Myxophycese present. Only five species were found, and none were in any 
quantity. The Bacillariese are also very poorly represented by four species* 
but one of these, Synedra Acus , occurred in quantity in Whiteknights Pool. 
The paucity of these groups may be due to the absence of contamination of 
the water by liouse-drainage or by drainage from arable land. 

The dominance of Tribonema affine in Bulmershe North Pool is a peculiar 
feature, as its usual habit it is in ditches etc. Species of this genus appear 
to become temporary plankton forms occasionally. Tribonema minus (Wille)* 
Hazen, is recordod as suddenly appearing in the plankton of Lake Mendotn, 
Wisconsin (Smith, 1920), and T. bombyciha forma depauj>erata , Wille, 
occurs in some of the Danish lakes (Wesenburg-Lund, 1908). T, affine is 
also given as occurring in some of the Scotch lakes (West & West, 1909). 
In the case of the Berkshire pools, the distribution is peculiar, for the 
organism is absent from the adjacent Bulmershe South Pool and present in 
the more distant Whiteknights. 

The Desmids are represented by some twenty species—nineteen in 
Bulmershe South, one in Bulmershe North, and none in Whiteknights. 
Most of them were found in very small numbers,and they are most probably 
derhnd from the small sphagnum bog or from the weeds. In the case of 
(Josterimn aciculare var. subpronnm , however, we probably have a true 
plankton desmid. It formed a considerable part of the plankton of 
Bulmershe South Pool, associated with Xanthidium autilopeum , which, though 
not in great abundance, was in a healthy and dividing condition. Staur- 
astrum teliferum was the sole desmid found in the neighbouring Bulmershe 
North Pool, but only in very small numbers. 

Of the other important plankton organisms, Pandorina mortem was con¬ 
fined to Whiteknights, and Kudorma elegans and Voiron aureus were 
confined to Bulmershe South. The Flagellate, Pinobryon Sertxdaria , was 
very plentiful in Bulmershe North, where also Piety ospluvrium pulchellitm 
attained some importance. The latter alga was the sole form common to all 
three pools. 

The above account shows that the planktons even of adjacent pools are 
very dissimilar. The causes of the differences are very obscure, for though 
it has been shown by West and West (1900) that, in general, dominant 
desmid planktons are associated w'ith u purity ” of water, the factors deter¬ 
mining the distribution of other organisms are practically unknown. In the 
case of the Berkshire pools, their situation on similar subsoils, in closely 
similar environments and in close proximity, does not prevent tho most 
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marked differences in the contents of their planktons. It will be seen that 
the adjacent Bulmershe Pools have only four species in common, whereas 
Bulmershe North and Whiteknights have five species in common and 
Bulmershe South and Whiteknights only one. Thirty-eight out of the forty 
species found in Bulmershe South are confined to that pool, five out of 
thirteen to Bulmershe North, and fourteen out of nineteen to Whiteknights. 

The causes of the distribution are doubtless complex in any case, but the 
complexity will be even greater in a small pool than in a large lake. 
Assuming that the main factor is the nature of the substances dissolved in 
the water, it follows that the variations in the composition and concentration 
of the solution will depend mainly on the volume of water in the pool or 
lake. For in the first place, any given depth of rainfall will dilute the bulk 
of a large l ike much less than the same depth of rainfall would that of a 
small pool. The drainage also, bringing in dissolved substances, will have 
a much smaller effect on the composition of the large volume of water in a 
lake than on the lesser volume in a pool. Furthermore, the fringe of aquatic 
vegetation will materially alter composition of the water by the withdrawal 
of substances necessary for growth and by the addition of the products of 
decay ; and as the weed-fringe of a small pool is relatively greater in pro¬ 
portion to the bulk of water than in the case of a lake, the smaller body of 
water will undergo greater variations in the nature of the substances in it. 

In a small pool, therefore, slight differences in the volume of water, or in 
the size and nature of the drainage of the area, or in the amount of kind of 
aquatic vegetation, will exercise a relatively great effect on the composition 
of the water solution. It is therefore not surprising that the planktons of 
small pools should differ from one another to the extent they do. 

Whatever the chemical effects of the aquatic vegetation may be, what one 
might call the ecological effects are all important in the case of the smaller 
bodies of water. The alga,* collected by the plankton net are in the majority 
of cases not permanent denizens of the surface water, hut are derived from 
the benthos. Their true habitat is among the leaves of the macrophytic aquatic 
vegetation or in the mud of the shallower parts, and they are carried out by 
the agitation of the water by the wind. They mingle with the true (dank- 
tonic algas for a time, but as they have no devices with which to counteract 
the pull of gravity, they soon sink below the region of minimum photic 
action and perish. 

Of the algae shown in the list, only the Peridinieie (except GleiwJuuum 
uliffinosum ), the Volvocaceae, and perhaps the tw r o desmids Closterium anvulare 
and Xanthidium antilopeum may claim to be planktonic. The rest are 
from the benthos, even though they may be in large numbers. It is clear, 
therefore, that the plankton of a small pool is to a large extent dependent on 
the presence of aquatic vegetation ; and as it is possible that diffei ent species 
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of aquatics may harbour different communities of algae, the various plant- 
associations met with in small pools will again tend to accentuate the 
differences in the planktons. 

Species of Special Interest. 

1. Prridinhtm Willei, Huitf.-Kaas., West, Algfc 1916, p. 62. 

This Peridinian occurred plentifully in the two Bulmershe pools. In the 
South Pool it occurred alone, but in the North Pool it was associated with 
P. clnctum . It is widely distributed in the larger lakes of the British Tsles 
(West & West, 1909), blit it has not been found in any of the Worcestershire 
or Warwickshire pools. Its occurrence in a relatively small pool is there¬ 
fore of some interest. P. Willei resembles P. einctum , differing mainly in 
the shape of (lie third apical intercalary plate and in the slight median 
asymmetry of the plates of the hypovalvo. It also closely resembles 
P . Wohii, Loinm,, vnr. amt vale , Gr. S. West (West, 1901 i.), the chief 
difference being in the even more marked asymmetry of the hypovalvo of 
the latter. The diagram of the plates of P. Willed given in the ‘ Siisswasser- 
flora,’ Heft 3, p. 45, fig. 51, differs considerably from that given by West. 
The identification has been made from West's figures, as they scorn less 
diagrammatic than the others. 

2. Peridiniitm Suttont, sp. nov. (PI. 1 . figs. 1-6.) 

This species formed one of the dominant constituents of the plankton of 
Whitekniglifcs Pool. It appeals to differ from any species previously 
described. The epivalvo is more or less conical and slightly longer than the 
hypovalvo. The latter is hemispherical and provided with short, stout 
spines. Using the nomenclature of Kofoid (see West, Alga?, 1916, p. 15), the 
structure of the cell-wall is as follows :— 

The plates of the epivalve comprise 6 precingulars, 4 apicals bounding the 
somewhat elongated pore, and 1 pentagonal apical intercalary plate sur¬ 
rounded by 2", 3", M f and 2', 3' (PI. 1. figs. 3, 5). The hypovalvo is medianly 
symmetrical, consisting of 5 postcingulars and 2 equal antapicals (figs. 4, 6). 
Each of the posteingular plates except No. 3, and both the antapical plates, 
bear one broad-based conical spine more or less centrally placed. Occa¬ 
sionally there are tw r o spines on each antapical plate and none on the Nos. 2 
and 4 postcingulars (fig. 6). 

All the plates are minutely punctate. Intercalary bands may develop 
between the plates, but as a rule those between the apical plates remain 
narrow. There is an elongated and sinuous flagellar pore in the ventral 
groove. 

Most of the specimens were either empty or their contents were aggre¬ 
gated into cysts. The alga is therefore most probably an early summer 
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form, and the collection was taken at the end of its phase. The associated 
I J . anglicum was in the same condition. 

The species has been named after the family of' Sutton, whose name is 
closcdy associated with the Reading district, and whose contributions to horti¬ 
cultural and agricultural botany are well known. 

Diagnosis, Peridinium Sultoni , sp. now ; corpora in parti bus imequalibus 
duabus a fossa transversa diviso, parte apicali vel anteriori eonicali, parte 
inferiori vel posteriori semisplnvricali; fossa transversa iefjiiatoriale disposita. 

Epivalva e tabulis 11 composita ; tabulis preeingularibus G, tabulis api- 
calibns 3, tabula intercalaria 1. 

Hypovalva e tabulis 7 composita ; tabulis antapicalibus a»<jualibus 2, uni 
vcd duobus spinis coniealibus ornatis ; tabulis postcingularibus 5, e quibus 4 
plus vel minus medialibus spinis coniealibus ornat&e sunt. Tabula? punctu- 
latse delicatissima'. 

3. Pekidinitm pipes, Stein, and var. excispm, Lemm. 

The type-form and the variety occurred together in both the Bulmershe 
Pools. The type-form was much less numerous than the variety. The 
specimens also were more tumid and less attenuate than is shown in the 
figure given in the Siisswasserfl., II. 3, p. 3G. Occasionally forms were 
found in which the basal spines were dentate (see PI. 1. fig. 7). 

4. Hhizoholenia lonuiskta, Zach. 

The diatom was found in very small numbers in Whiteknights Pool. It 
occurs in the plankton of some of the Scottish lakes and in pools on the 
Continent, but it is an uncommon alga. Throe specimens are figured (PI. 1. 
fig. y) to show variations in size. 

f>. Stephanodiscus Hantzschtanvs, Grim. (British F. \Y. Algie, G. S. 
West, 11*04, fig. 127 A, p. 277). 

This diatom also occurred in Whiteknights Pool in very small numbers 
associated with <\yclutvUa Kaetzinyiana and Synedra Jcmh, Jt has been 
recorded in the British Isles from Lough Neagh, and is a distinctly ran* alga. 

G. Laueiuieimia wratislaviknsis, Schroeder. (PI. 1. fig. 8.) 

The alga occurred in very small numbers in Whiteknights Pod. It is 
distinguished from similar species by the position of the spines, which are 
placed in alignment with the major and minor axes of the cell. It is recorded 
twice for the English Midlands (Grove, 1020, p. 27), and it is a sporadic 
constituent of Continental pools, but is not commonly found. 

7. Crucigenia Tetrapedia (Kirelm.), W. & G. S. West. (Pl.l. fig, 11.) 

This organism was found in very small numbers in Whiteknights Pool. 
Only colonies of four cells were seen. It: is recorded from the plankton of 
Lough Neagh and from that of the Oder. 
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8* Oruoigenia minima (Fitschcn), Bronnthaler. (PI. 1. fig. 12.) 

This minute species also occurred in very small numbers in Whiteknights- 
Pool. It resembles Tetrastrum staurogenieforme , but differs from it in the 
complete absence of spines and the smaller size and the looser arrangement 
of the cells. It has not been recorded previously for this country, 

9. Kamofilum conjunctive, Schmidlo. (PI. 1. fig. 10.) 

The alga was found in small quantities in Bulmershe South Pool. The 
mucous investment is exceedingly delicate and transparent. The median 
transverse lines of the cell are distinctly seen. Colonies consisting of as 
many as fifty cells occur, but in most cases the number is about half that. 
The alga has been recorded for the South of Europe and for Australia, but it 
has not previously been found in this country. 

10. Ceratium Hirundinella (0. F. Muller), Schrank. 

Each of the pools had its own form of this very variable species. The 
three-horned form oceurrod in Bulmershe North Pool and in Whiteknights, 
but the two forms were not absolutely identical. In Bulmershe South Pool 
the two-horned form was found. In each case the particular form was 
present without any intermixture with the other. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank Mr. J. Hushbrook of Bulmershe Court for 
his kind permission to collect from Bulmershe Pools, and Sir. Guy Hargreaves 
of Whiteknights Park, and Mr. Hearst of Foxliill for permission to collect 
from Whiteknights Pool. I should like also to thank Mr. L. Sutton and 
Mr. M. H. F. Sutton for their help regarding the latter pool. 

Department of Botany, May, 10:21. 

Armstrong College, 

University of Durham. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATE 1. 

Fig. 1. Peridinium Suttoni : ventral ^ iew. x 1200 . 

2 . ,, „ dorsal view. x 1200 . 

3. „ „ apical view. X 1200. 

4. >, „ antapical \iew. X 1200. 

5 & 6. Diagrams of plates of valves: l'-4', apieals; la, apical intercalary; 1"~0", pr<>- 
cingulars; apical pore ; postcingulars ; l""-2"", antapicals; ventral 

groove. 

7. Peridinium bipn : ventral view of form with dentate spines, x 650. 

8. Layerheimia wratialavienm. x 650. 

9. Rhizosolenia Ion yiset a : three specimens. X 650. 

10. RadioJUum conjunctivum. X 050. 

11. Crucigenia Tetrapcdia. X 650. 

12. „ minima. X 650. 
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A Systematic Account of the Plants collected in New Caledonia and the Isle 
of Pines by Mr. R. H. Compton, M.A., in 1914.— Part III. Crypto¬ 
gams (Hepaticae—Fungi). (Communicated by Dr. A. B. Rendlk, 

F.R.S., Sec.L.S.) 

HEPATIC/E. 

By Wm. H. Pearson, M.Sc., A.L.S. 

(Plates 2, 3.) 

[Read 4th March, 1920.1 

A considerable number of Hepatics have previously been collected in New 
Caledonia by Balansa, Buss, Deplanclie, litesse, Franc, Germain, M.& Mmc. 
Lerat, Sarazin, Saves, and Vieillard ; these have all been named by Ntephani, 
with the exception of three by Bescherelle & Spruce; these are all recorded 
in Stephanies ‘Species Hepatioaruin.’ 

Most of the species published are endemic ; maify of these have been 
collected by Prof. Compton ; and the numerous new species in the following 
list are also endemic. 

They are all closely related either to those of Malaya or Australia. I have 
no desire to add to the list of new species, hut where I have not been able to 
allocate the plant to any species already described, or to find it to agree with 
any of Stephanies species which 1 have seen, J have described it as new. 
I am vain enough to think that if any of my supposed new species have 
already been published by Stephani, my full descriptions will enable future 
students to bo better able to identify those published by Stephani, whose 
descriptions are in some cases very short and vague. I u>e the relative 
terms for s*ze of plants and cells as adopted by Dr. Spruce. 

I refuse to adopt Trevisanos generic name in place of Spruce’s Acrole- 
jennea, and can give good reasons for doing so. 

through the kindness of Prof. Lesuge, of Rennes, 1 have bad the oppor¬ 
tunity of comparing my specimens w’ith many of Stephanies originals, which 
has been of great assistance to me ; my thunks are due to him; also to 
Mr. A. Gepp for bis valued help in translating my descriptions into Latin 
and for other assistance. 

Plaoiochasma iusetulfm St., Sp. Hep. Suppl. vi. fi, 1917. 

Obs. Stomata large, surrounded by six large cells ; squama* purple; 
appendages bi-setulose. 

Endemic. 

Hab. Mont Mou. On stones and mud, by stream. 479. 
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Dumortiera nepalensis (Tayl.), Nees,Nat. Eur. Leberm. iv. 169,1838. 

Hygropyla nepalensis Tayl. in Trans. Linn. Soc. xvii. (1836) 392, pi. 15. 

f. 2. 

Marchantia trichoeephala Hook. Ic. PI. pi. 158, 1837. 

Dumortiera hirsuta latior Gottsche, Lindenb. & Nees, Syn. Hep. 544, 1846. 

Dumortiera hirsuta tricliopus Spruce in Trans. Bot. Soc. Edinb. xv. (1885) 
587. 

Dumortiera velutina Scbiffin, in Denkschr. Math.-Naturw. Cl. Kais. Acad. 
Wien, lxvi. 156, 1899. 

Dumortiera ealcicola Campbell in Ann. Bot. xxxii. (1918), pi. 8. f. 9. 

Ohs, Prof. Alexander W. Evans, in bis latest paper on the genus Dumortiera 
(Bull. Torrey Bot. Club, xlvi. (1919) 167-188), reduces all the known species 
of this genus to two, D. hirsuta (Sw.) and D. nepalensis (Tayl.), the former 
with a smooth antical surface, the latter with a papillose one ; all Prof. 
Compton’s specimens belong to the latter. 

The list of synonyms is taken from Prof. Evans's admirable paper. 

/ lab, Ennitage Stream. On rocks in spray of waterfall. 180. Mont 
Canala. High forest, 900 ft. 1138. Mont Canala, On rocks by stream in 
deep shade, 1500 ft. 1184. 


Marchantia Bekteroana Lehm. & Lindenb.; Lehmann, Pug. Plant, vi. 
(1834) 21. 

Marchantia tabularis Nees, Naturg. Europ. Leberm. iv. (1838) 71 (foot¬ 
note) . 

Marchantia ceplialoscyha Steph. Hedwigur, xxii. (1883) 51. 

Prof. Alexander W. Evans, in his paper 44 The American Species of 
Marchantia ” (Trans. Conn. Ac. vol. xxi. 1917), has some useful notes on 
Exotic Marchantia . He reduces M. tabularis Nees and M. cephaloscyplia St. 
to synonyms of Berteroana Lehm. & Lindenb. I sent him specimens of Prof. 
Compton’s No. 1807, and he writes :— 44 1 am much interested in Marchantia 
from New Caledonia. I think that it represents M. Berteroana , and the 
occurrence of this species in New Caledonia would not be surprising when 
we keep in mind its wide distribution in the Southern Hemisphere. It 
seems to me that the appendages in your plant are not absolutely entire, 
but that they show faint crenulations here and -there, and I have seen 
appendages similar to yours in material from other localities. I am 
afraid my descriptive phrase, as you imply, is a little misleading. I did not 
mean to suggest, however, that every marginal cell projected in all cases, 
but that projecting cells could be found on practically all appendages. It 
would have been better if I had brought out this idea more clearly,' 5 The 
appendages of Prof, Compton’s plant are, generally speaking, quite entire, 
marginal cells minute, the cupules acutely lobate, each lobe terminating in a 
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long, straight, or hamate cilinm, with the margin of the lobes fringed with 
short spines ; cupules very large and high, exterior surface papillose, I have 
not had the opportunity of comparing it with specimens o£ M. Berteroana . 

Hub. Mont Panic. Spreading over burnt wood in forest, 1500 ft. 1807. 

lJistrib. Cape of Good Hope, Transvaal, St. Helena, Australia, Tasmania, 
New Zealand, Fuegin, Patagonia, Chile. 

Ma&chantia Lecokdiana St., Sp. Hep. in Bull. Herb. Boissier, vii. 
(1899) 525. 

Medium size; pale yellowish green in colour. Fronds simple, lobate, 
furcate or bifurcate, regular, narrow, plano-convexulous ; antical side flat, 
postieal slightly convex, at the middle 20 small cells thick, with a few 
larger ones interspersed. Stomata numerous, regularly or irregularly dis¬ 
persed, clear, with no projecting interior cells, 3 tiers high of 4 barrel-shaped 
cells. Cupules small, mouth wide, spreading, not lobate, very shallow, 
margin dentate-spinulose, teeth 1 to 3 cells long, 2 cells wide at the base, 
exterior of walls verruculose. Scales oval, entire, or with a few very minute 
distant teeth ; appendages small, purple, reflexed, constricted at the base, 
reniform, orbicular or ovate, apex acute, margin dentate, with 10 to 12 teeth. 
Kays of male flowers 7, cuneate, apex refuse. ( 

Dimension. Fronds 1 to 1^ inch long, 5 mm. to 7*5 mm. wide; scales 
1 mm. x *5 mm.; appendages 4 mm. x *3 mm., *3 mm. X *25 nun. 

Obs As noted by Prof. Evans, the appendages to ill© scales afford an 
excellent character for discriminating the species of Mareliantia. 

In ill. Levordiana they are very characteristic. 1 have had the opportunity 
of comparing my specimens with the original specimens in the herbarium of 
the late General Paris. 

Endemic. 

I Jab. Mont Mou. On old tree stumps, in dense forest, 2200 ft, 450. 
Mont Arago. Abundant along stream side, in forest, 1000 ft. 1426. 

Ankuha ruLCRA Pearson, sp. nov. (PI. 2. figs. 1-5.) 

Dioica (?), mediocris rubello-brunnea stratificata. Frondes bipinnatse; 
pinnre et pinnulse ascendentes patenti-divergentes (70°) vel patentes (50°) 
digitatfe flabellilormesve ; caul is exalatus sectione transversa ovalis bicon- 
vexus, angulis rotundatis, cellulas 6 crass us et 12 latus, cellulis periphericis 
50 minutis ; pin me pinnulseque opposite sub-op positive reeurvate bicon- 
vexulae alate, alis cellulas 2-3 latis, costft celluias 4 crassa et 10 lata. 
Flosculi feminei secus cauleiii utrinque dispositi, oppositi, bracteis immaturis 
laciniatis. Androecia haud visa. 

Dimensions* Fronds 1 inch long; stems *6 mm. wide x *4 mm. thick; 
pinmc 3*5 mm. long; pinnulse 1 turn, to 1*5 mm. long ; pinnuhe *35 mm. 
wide x‘07 mm. thick; bracts *55 mm. high x ‘4 mm. (explanatc) wide. 
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Ohs . The genus Aneura is not a particularly beautiful one, but this species 
is peculiarly striking and handsome. 

A considerable number of species of Aneura are recorded by Stephani 
from New Caledonia, but none of those described by him agrees with this. 

A. elegam is pale green, longer, regularly In pinnate, pinnae 10 mm. long 
(in A . pidcra 3 mm.), stem *9 mm. x A mm. (in A. pulcra *6 mm. X *4 mm.), 
angles on both sides acute (in A. pulcra rotundate), pinnae *67 mm.X‘17 mm. 
(in A. pulcra *35mm. x *07 mm.). 

A . Leratii is autoieous, stem narrowly winged. 

A. multispicata , brownish-green, flaccid, pinna? 1*33 nun. x *02 mm. 

A. pembarensis, cross-section narrowly elliptical 1*17 mm. X *025 mm. 

A. plana , flaccid, pale brown, 1*67 nun. x *25 mm. 

A. suhpalmata , stem 1*25 mm. x *33 mm,, pinnae 1*33 mm. x •25 mm. 

A. rnlida , coriaceous, 1*33 mm. x *58 mm. 

A. venosa , of which only a very imperfect description is given by Stephani 
(Sp. Hep. Suppl. vi. 1917), has numerous long flagella; A . pulcra has 
none. 

Hah. Ignamhi. Matted coating on gneiss boulders in moist surroundings, 
3000 ft. 1529. 

Aneura viridirrima (Schiffner), St., Sp. Hep. 273, 1898. 

Riccardia viridissima Schiffner in Denkschr. Kais. Ak. Wien, lxvii. (1898) 
176. 

Dioicous. Medium size; dark green in colour ; cacspitose. Stems simple 
or furcate, undulate, margin irregular ; cross-section narrowly biconvex, 10 
cells thick at the middle, gradually decreasing until 2 cells thick at the 
margin, no wings ; 100 cells wide.; cortical cells only slightly smaller than 
the inner. Calyptra smooth. No ? seen. 

Dimensions . Stems 1 inch long, 5 mm. to 7*5 mm. wide, 1 mm. thick at 
the middle. 

Hah . Ignamhi. On rocks by creek, 3000 ft. 1530. 

JJistrih. Java. 

Aneura plana St., Sp. Hep. Suppl. vi. 38 (1917). 

Var. minor Pearson, n. var. 

Sterilis. Mediocris flaccida pallide brunnea irregulariter multi-ramosa, 
ramis exalatis pinnatis bipinnatisve; caulis seetione transversal anguste 
bieonvexus, 1*67 mm. Iatusx0*25 mm. crassus (cellulas 10 latusx4 crassus), 
cellulis periphericis 40 minimis, interioribus magnis hyalinis. 

Ohs. Agrees with the type (in herb. General Paris), but is smaller. 

Endemic. 

Hah. Ignamhi. Attached to stones under water, in running creek. 
Forest, 2000 ft. 1548. 
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Aneura bvbpalmata St., Sp. Hep. Snppl. vi. (1917) 43. 

Dioicous ? Small; dark vellowisli-green in colour; densely imbricate 
caespitose. Stems irregularly furcate, wingless, on cross-section oblong- 
biconvex, 5 to 6 cells thick at the middle, 20 cells wide, cortical cells very 
small, inner large, hyaline ; branches as wide as stem, also wingless; texture 
very coriaceous ; apices of branches rctuse ; immature ? bracts lacerate. 
Only young $ seen. 

Dimensions . Stem | to $ inch long, 1 mm. to 2 mm. wide, *3 mm. thick. 

Obs , Agrees well with Stephani’s description in its oblong-biconvex 
stem, minute cortical cells, large inner ones. 

Endemic. 

Ilab . Jgnambi. Forming dense coating over rocks by creek, moist 
forest, 2000 ft. 1547. 

An urn a Comptonii Pearson, sp. nov. 

Dioica, medioeris pallido luteo-brunnea arete ctespitosa. Caulis irregu¬ 
lar! ter ramosa lobata, lobis magnis et ambitu irregularibus, antico planus, 
postice eonvexulus, sectione transversi linearis fere ad marginem usque 
mquievassus, margine tenuiore cellulam 1 crassus, medio cellulas 0 crassus : 
celluke peripheries pagins postics c. 100 pa me, inteHores magna* hvaliiue, 
dine intinne maximre ; textura firma coriacea ; eelluhe peripherica* pagime 
antieje par vs leptodermes, cellular subjacentes magnae oblonga* hyalins 
parietibus firmis rubello-brunneis. Pagina postica rliizoidcis erebris hvalinis 
obsita. Cahptra brevis cylindrical clavata, prope basin cellulas 8—10 crassus, 
cellulis peripliericis 150 parvis, npico pa])illis c. (> magnis conicis niulti- 
ccllularibus coronata ; bnutem basales 2 ovato-aeuta*. 

Plania mas amentula erel>ra bre\ia crassi gerens, alveolis in paria 3 
dispositis, limbo antico laciniato. 

Obis. Looks very like a Pellla in size and shape, and might easily he 
mistaken for that genus. 

Although Stephani describes a number of species of Anenra from New 
Caledonia, 1 find none to which this species can be assigned ; the coriaceous 
texture of the plant is one of its distinguishing characters. 

dimensions. Stems 1 to 2 inches long, 2 to 5 mm. wide, *2 mm. thick ; 
cahptra 3 mm. longx 1'25 mm. thick. 

Ilab . Mont Koghi. On stones and earth, in spray of cascade, 1000 ft. 
755. 

Aneura macrantha Pearson, sp. nov. 

Monoica, medioeris luteo-viridis csspitosa stratificata radiculosa. Frons 
firma simplex lobata vcl furcata irregularis, margine integro, sectione trans- 
versa plano-convcxa, medio cellulas 12 erassa, utrinque sensim attenuata. 
margine cellulam 1 erassa. Squamae ad calvptrre basin nulla*. Cahptra. 

LINN. JOUItN.—BOTANY, VOL. XLVI. C 
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maxima cylindrica 1 m* vis paulo clavata, medio cellulas 6 crnssa, oro parvo, 
umbilicata. 

Andruecia ramis binis brevibns sita, alveolis in 3 paria dispo>itis. Capsulse 
valvae bistratae, sectione transversa eellulas quadrutas, cellularum interiorum 
pariete exteriore crenulato, exhibentcs. Sparse verruculosse fusco-brunneae. 
E la tores angusti attenuati pallide lutci monospiri, spin! 10-plo circumvoluta. 

Dimensions. Fronds 1 to 1£ inch long, 5 mm. wide, *(> mm. thick at tlio 
middle; calyptra 10 mm. longx 1*5 mm. thick; wall of capsule *03 mm. 
thick ; spores *02 mm. ; elalers *225 mm. longx *01 wide. 

Ohs. The very large calvptra for this medium-sized plant is exceptional* 
In the whole of Stephanies ‘Species Hepatieaium ' he describes only a lew 
with very large cal>ptra (5 mm. long); A. longifora St. from Tasmania, 
8 nun. long ; A. jmlrinata from Bolivia (Herzog), described as with 
4 ‘ calyptra gigantea, 3 mm. Jong ” [Printer’s mistake probably !] ; A. maxima 
(Schifl’ner) from Java and Sumatra, a plant 10 cent, long and 12 mm. wide 
having a calyptra 15 mm. longx 2 mm. thick; my A. macrantha cannot be 
a small form of this, for il is monoicous with calyptra smooth. 

Hah. Jgnambi. On rocks by creek, 3000 ft. 1530. 

Aneura lobata (Schiffn.), St. in Bull. Herb. Boiss. vii. (1890) 761. 

Hirrardia lobata Schiffn. in Denkschr. Kais. Ak. Wien, lx vii. (1899) 178. 

Hah. Mont Koghi. From bark and rocks, near stream, 1000 ft. Forest. 

Metzgeria lucens St., Sp. Hep. Suppl. vi. (1917) 54. 

Sterile; small; flaccid; ramose, branches postical; costa delicate, 
3 to 4 cells thick, 2 antical a'nd 2 postical cells, narrowly elliptic ; 
antical plane, postical projecting ; costa, wings, and margin without setae ; 
cells very large. 

Dimensions. Stems 1 inch long, 1*5 nun. wade ; costa *2 mm. wide ; cells 
*15 nun. x *125 mm. 

Ohs. Stephani records in Sp. Hep. Suppl. three species without setae, two 
of which have very large cells, and one of them, M. marginata St., has very 
narrow (*03f> mm.X*09 mm.) marginal cells; he does not mention this 
character in his description of M. Ivcens , although he gives the size of the 
marginal cells of this species as '027 mm. x *09 mm. Prof. Compton's plant 
agrees best with the brief description of M. lucens. 

Endemic. 

JIab. Jgnambi. On gneiss rocks, in moist air, 3000 ft. 1531. 

Metzgeria marginata St., Sp. Hep. Suppl. vi. (1917) 55. 

Pioicous ; frond* 1 mm. wide ; seta* on costa and margins only ; cells 
•1 mm. x *075 nun., marginal cells very small ; only young ? seen. 

Hah . Mont A*rago. Bark of tree, in moist forest, 2000 ft. 1450. 
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Hymenophytum malaccense St. in Hedwigia, xxxiv. (1895) 46; Sp. Hep. 
i. (1900) 307. 

Obs . Marginal cells small ; they, along witli the 2 to 3 adjoining cells, 
firm ; costa very broad, 5 cells thick and 15 cells broad, inner cells large, 
cortical cells small ; 5 rows of double cells on each side of costa. Belongs 
to the Podomitrimn section, as also does //. Phyllanthus (Hook.), from which 
it differs in being smaller, more rigid in textuie, with much larger cells. 

Hah. Ignambi. On gneiss rocks, in moist air, 3000 ft. 1531-1532. 

Hymenophytum fthcatijm Pearson, sp. nov. 

Dioica(?), mediocris vel ehitiuscula pa Hide viridis caospitosa. Oaules 
basin versus radiculosi ; inferno exalati superne anguste alati furcati bifur- 
cative, segmentis circa 10 latitudine mqualibus regularibus integris apice 
retusis, alis c. 20 cellulas latis, cellulis majusculis magnisve quadratis vel 
oblongo-quadratis leptodermibus, trigonis nullis ; cellulis marginalibus 
similibus vel parvulis. Costa sectione iransversn oblongo-elli plica plano- 
com exa, antice convexa postice plana vel convexula, 8-12 cellulas crassa 
15-20 cellulas lata, cellulis periphericis 50 et interiores simulantibus ; co-la 
fasciculis axialibus 1-2 fuscis e cellulis angustissiinis compositis pcrcursa. 

7 )imentions. Stems 1 to 1 .j inch long ; segments 1*25^ mm., 1*5 mm., and 
2 mm. wide; costa *3 mm. thickx 6 mm. broad, 2*25 mm.x*5 mm. ; cells 
*075 mm. x *05 mm. 

Obi s’. Belongs to the Cmbraculum section : differs from 77. fiaJndlaium 
(Hook.) in its much larger size, segments one-half as many and not flalxdli- 
form ; cells twice the size, usually elongate, with thin walls and no trigones ; 
in /7. jiaheUalum the walls are somewhat thick with distinct trigones. 

/fab. Mont Canala. Covering rocks, near creek, 2500 ft., damp forest. 

1211 . 

Symphyogyna neocaleponica Pearson, sp. nov. 

Dioica, mediocris, pallide lutea, laxe esespitosa. (Paulis simplex vel ramos 
posticos parcos emittens ; costa radiculosa, rhizoideis e cellula fusca ernersS. 
ortis, sectione transversali anguste ovalis plano-convexa 6-8 cellulas crassa 
10 cellulas lata ; aim irregulares hinc e latere lino absentes liinc parvise 
lobatto, section© transversali costam versus 2-3 alibi 1 cellulas crassa 1 , 10-15 
cellulas latae (utraquo ala) ; cellulm mugna* quad rata* vel oblongo-qiiudrata 1 , 
celluhc marginal©.? majores quadratic pachydermes. Squanue crassa? lohato- 
laciniatm, laciniis 20-25, 3 cellulas longis. Calyptra longa anguste cylindiica 
tenera hyalina 2 cellulas crassa, cellulis peripherieis 10, ore plicato constricto 
cilia to, ciiiis 20, 3 cellulas uniseriatas longis. 

Dimensions. Fronds 1 inch long, 2 to 3 mm. wide ; costa *5 to *7 mm. 
wide, 2 mm. thick ; cells *06 mm x *07 mm., marginal cells *08 mm. x *08 mm. ; 
involucre 1 mm. long x *75 mm. broad ; calyptra 4 mm. x *4 mm., 

3 mm. x *45 mm., *5 mm, x *4 mm. 


c 2 
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Obs. The only oilier Symphyoyyna recorded from New Caledonia is 
S. picta St., which has narrow marginal cells (*027 mm. x *07 mm.) and a 
thick pyriform calyptra. 

S. neoraledonica is distinguished by its large, thick, quadrate marginal 
cells, which give the plant a distinctly marginate appearance; the calyptra 
is also long, nariow, and very delicate. 

Hah. Mont Koghi. On stones and earth, in spray of cascade, 1000 ft* 
755. 

TiusmiA iNsic.Nis Goebel in Ann. Jard. Buit. lx. (1890) 1. 

Hah . Mont Canala. Dense mats on old trunks, in damp forest, 2500 ft* 
1207. Ignambi. Dead logs by creek, forest, 3000 ft. 1504. 

Dint riff. Java, Tahiti. 

Nutoscypiiijs PAHoictTS Schiffn., Hepat. Buit. (1900) 83. 

Hah. Mont Mou. On trees in high forest, 3500 ft. 616. Ignambi. On 
rocks by creek, 3000 ft. 1530. Ignambi. On gneiss rocks, in moist air, 
3000 ft. 1532. 

Distrib. Java, Sumatra, Banca, Ceylon, Nilgherries, Luzon, Tonkin. 

0 

Haplo/ja Comptonii Pearson, sp. nov. 

Paroiea, parva fusco-viridis laxe ca?spitosa. (aules simplices radiculo.-i 
rhizoideis purpureis. Folia patentia vel erecto-patentia amplexieaulia eon- 
cava decurrcntia dissita vel eontigua oblonga integra, cellulis majnsculis 
hexagonis plerumquo longioribus quam latis, leptodermihus, trigonis nullis. 
Foliola nulla. Bracteso foliis similes sed majores, basi saccatse sed antheridia 
nulla includentes. Perianthium e bracteis dimidio exstans fusiforme cylin- 
dricum loricatum 5-plicatum, carinis irregulariter crenulatis, ore parva 
setuloso, setis c. 10. 

Dimensions. Stems | inch long, diam. *3 nun.; with leaves 1*5 mm. wide : 
leaves 1*25 mm. x *9 min., 1*1 mm. x *8 mm.; cells ’04 mm.. ‘00 mm. x *04 mm.; 
bracts 1*75 mm. x 1*25 mm. ; perianth 3 imn.X'75 mm. 

Obs. Only a few stems were met with, but with perianths ; the saccate 
bracts indicate a paroicous inflorescence, but I was not able to meet with any 
anth'Tidia ; the narrow perianths bring it near to 1/aplozia piunila (Hook.), 
but they are more loricate. 

Jlab. On rocks in stream, forest, 500 ft. 1958. 

Jamesoniella Balans/E St. in Iledwigia, xxxiv. (1895) 46. 

Stems 1 inch long ; perianths terminal or with strong irinovant postical 
branches with perianths, sometimes 4 on a stem; leaves snhopposite; mouth 
of perianth ciliate. 

Endemic. 

Jlab. Mont Mou. On trees in high forest, 35C0 ft. 616. 
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Plagiochila Com ptonii Pearson, sp. nov. 

Dioica, data, fusco-viridis laxe caespitosa. Caules ramosi ramis divergen- 
tibus. Folia suboppositu ]>atentia (50°) vel erocto-patentia (30°) oblongo- 
ovuta vel oblongo-triangularia, margine antico (inferior©) decurrente 
integro vel dentibus paucis distantibus armato, margine postico (superior**) 
curvato paulum ampliato ad caul is medium attingente, interdum ad basin 
rettexo, dentes magnos 7-15 gerente ; apice truncato .2-3-dentato ; celluk© 
p irvube vel mediocres, subrotunda tse, pachjdermes, trigonis nullis. Bractere 
late ovatre margine inferior© denticulato, superior© dentes magnos c. 15 
gerente. Perianthium bracteis immersum parvnm oblongo-quadratum com- 
planatum, ore lato dentibus icquimagnis 35-40 ornato. Andnecia baud 
visa. 

Dimensions. Stems 2 to 3 inches long; leaves 2*5 mm. X 1*5 mm.; cells 
*()2> mm.; bracts 2*5 mm.x 1*5 mm.; perianth 2*25 mm. x 1*5 mm, 

Obs. I have compared this species with a great number from Asia-Oceania- 
tropiea, but find none like it, the nearest being P. Pelangeriana Lindenb., 
from which it (litters in cell structure and in the small hidden perianth. 

It has been referred by one authority to P. nutans St.; but I ha\e had the 
opportunity of comparing it with the original, from which it \* quite 
different, 

77a//. Ignambi, Rising from rocks. Moist forest, 2000 ft. 1546. 

Plagiochila laciniata Pearson, sp. nov. 

Dioica, clatiuscula fusco-brunnea ca?spitosa. ('aulis parum ramosus, ramis 
ascendentibns. Folia subopposita vel alterna contigua patenti-divergentia 
(70°) oblongn, margine antico (inferior©) recto vel parum curvato integro 
decurrente, margine postico (superiore) curvato ad caulis medium attingente, 
apicern versus paucidentato; apice truncato 2-4-dentato ; cellula' mediocres 
Mibrotundato pachydennes, trigonis nullis. Bracieae oblon go-ova t a* nuir- 
ginibus ambobus laciniatis, laciniis longis ligulatis simplicibus bifidisve 
perianthium circumvestientibus. Peranthium late breviterque obconicnm 
ore laciniis longis fimbriato. 

Dimensions . Stems 1^ to 2 inches long, diam. *2 mm.; with leaves 4 mm. 
wide; leaves 2 mm. x 1 mm., 2*5mm.xl mm., 3 mm.x 1*25 mm.; cells 
*035 mm.; bracts 2*75 mm. x 1*5 mm.; perianth 1*5 mm. x 1*5 mm., laciniae 
1 nun. to 1*5 mm. long; processes 3 mm. x *3 mm., 1*5 mm. x *2 mm. 

Obs. Specimens of P. fritcticosa Mitt. Bootang, Himalaya, coll. Rev. L. 
Dural, det. Schiffner (ex Herb. Levier) come nearest to it, but have a 
narrower leaf with fewer and coarser teeth, perianth with shorter and few 
laciniae. 

Why this species should be placed in section Brevifoha by SStephani 
I cannot understand. 

Hab. Ignambi. Rising from rocks. Creek-side, moist forest, 2000 ft. 1546. 
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Lophocolea Levieri Schiffn. Hepat. Buit. (1900) 182. 

Paroicous. Small, corticolous. Stems simple or slightly branched; 
leaves entire, rotuse, bidentate or pluridentate ; underleaves free or slightly 
connate on one side, bifid to below the middle, with a small exterior tooth on 
each side; involucre and perianth relatively large ; bracts dentate ; bracteole 
dentate. 

dimensions. Steins ^ to \ inch long, diam. *2 mm. ; with loaves 1*5 mm. 
to 2 mm. wide ; leaves 1*5 mm. x *75 nnn., 1 mm. x *75 nun., *8 mm. X ‘0 mm.; 
perianth 2*25 mm. X 1 mm. 

Ohs. Lophocolea Levieri, , named by Schiffnor in honour of one of the most 
accurate and generous of Italian cryptogamic botanists, is recorded from 
Java and Sumatra ; the New Cal (‘don ia specimens agree in every particular 
with Sell iff ner's description, except in being rather smaller. 

Lophocolea Levieri is th® only paroicous species belonging to this genus 
recorded from Asia and Oceania by Stephani, in his list of 207 species. 

Our native L. heterophylla (Schrad.) is described as monoicous, whereas it 
is usually paroicous. />. Levieri might well be regarded as the Eastern 
representative of L . heterophylla , as the range of variation in its leaves is from 
entire to paucidentate. 

Hah. Mont Mou. On stones and mud in stream, 800 ft. 444. Mont 
Mou. On bark. 478. Mont Koghi. From bark and rock"*, near stream, 
1000 ft. Forest. 801. Mont Arago. Oil old fronds of a filmy fern. 
Moist forest, 1000 ft. No locality. 804. 

Ja\a, Sumatra. 

(hiiLoscYPUUb argutuh Noes, Syu. Hep. 18J ; St., Sp. Hep. (190fi) 215. 

Leaves oblong-quadrate, apex rotundate, with 5-8 small teeth, marginal 
cells small ; umlcrleaves connate on both sides, bifid with 1 large marginal 
tooth at each side, sometimes 2. Androecia on short branches. 

Hah. Mont Koghi. From bark and rocks, near stream, 1000 <t. Forest. 
801. 

Asia tropical and subtropical ; Pacific Is. Australia and New Zealand 
subtropical. 

rniLosc ychus Beesleyana Pearson, sp. nov. 

Dioiea, mediocris olivacco-brunnea ctespitosa. (Ainlis simplex vel parutu 
ramo-ms. Folia alterna imbricata horizontalia vel patenti-divergentia 
oblongo- quad rata vel ovato-quadrata, margine antico (inferiore) parum 
curvato decurrente, postico (superiore) curvato ; apex quam basis triplo 
augustior truncatus late lunulato-retusus bidentatus segmentis divergentibus 
acutis; eellube majuscula? subrotundatso trigonis magnis. Foliolaeum foliis 
ambobus anguste coalita, quam caulis 4-5-plo latiora, magna, ad medium vel 
altius bifida, siuu lato, segmentis acurninatis utToque lacinias 2 magnas 
enrvatas extronse gerento. Androecia ramis brevibus posticis disposita. 
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Dimensions. Stem 1 inch long; diatn. of stem *2 mm.; with leaves 4 to 
5 mm. wide; leaves 2 mm. longxl‘4 mm. wide at base and *4 mm. at apex ; 
2*25 mm. X 1*4 mm. at base and *4 mm. at apex, 2 mm. x 1*25 mm. at base and 
*4 mm. at apex ; cells *05 mm.; underleaves 1 mm. highx 1*25 mm. broad ; 
segments *75 mm. 

Ohs. I cannot refer this to any of the few (12) bidentato (liiloscyphi * 
recorded by Stephani from tropical Asia and Oceania. 

I associate it with the name of my friend Mr. Rv. Beeslev, who has given 
me a great number of Exotic* Hepatics which have been very useful in the 
examination of the present collection. 

Hub. Ignumbi. On rocks by creek, 3000 ft. 1530. 

Chiloscy’phus ? 

Ohs. Fragments of a ('hilo$ci/j>hus which I cannot refer to any described 
species, but too imperfect to name. Leaves opposite, quadrate or oblong- 
quadrate*, apex shallowly bidentato, segments small, acute ; underleaves 
narrowly connate with both leaves, quadrifid to the middle or below. 
Androccia small, catkin-like. 

Jlab. Mont lvoghi. From bark and rocks, near stream, 1000 ft. Forest. 
801. 

CiULOscYPlirs Comptonil Pearson, sp. nov. (PI. 2. figs, fi-19.) 

Dioica, parva luteo-brunnea laxe ciespitosa. Oaulis simplex vel interdum 
ramiiiu emittens, a frente compressus, sectione transverse 8 cellulas latus 
(> cellulas altus, cellulis peripheries c. 20 interiores simulantibus, us(|u<* ad 
upicem radiculosus, rhi/oideis pallide brunneis in fasciculus c. 10 filoruin 
rectorum dispositis et e foliolorum hasibus ortis. Flagella nulla. Folia sub- 
opposita horizontalia vel pa ruiu erecta pa tula imbricata recurvata irregulari- 
formia oblongo-quadrata ovata\e, apice truncate vel acuto vel bidentieulato ; 
margine antico (inferiore) ad eaulis medium attingente 3-5-dentato, ad 
unguium basalom decurrento acuto e caule fere latitudinis dimidio libero ; 
margine postico (superiore) dentem magnum et auriculam rotundalam com- 
pressaui, sectione tninsversa anguste ellipticam, gerente. Tcxtura fiaccida : 
cellula* majuscuhe rotundata* pacliydermcs, trigonis magnis ; cuticula 
papillosa. Foliolacum foliis utrinque cellularum ponte angnsto coulitu, (juam 
eaulis 4-5-plo latiora, c. 3-plo latiora quam alta, late subquadrata, margine 
superiore curvato 4-5-dentato, utrinque auricula compress:! rotundata 
coronata. Inflorescentia feminea postico-latcralis magna; brae tern periauthii 
parti inferior! adnata* in 3 paria disposita* ; paris infimi ovato-quadrata*, 
apice truncato, dentate, utriculiun subevolutum gerentes ; paris intermediati 
oblongo-quadrata} laciniato-dentate, ad \ plus minus bifida?, sub-hraetcola 
late ligulata dentate undulate ; paris intimi tenera* admodum leptodermes 
ovate laciniatoe undulate, bracteola oblongo-quadrata laciniato-dentata. 
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JPeriunthium inferne tubnlare 4 cellulas crassum obovatum, bracteis immer- 
sum, trigonum alatum, alis irregularibus augnstis vol latis (1-6 cellulas latis) 
margine cronulato ; superne alis longis lmiltis (9), periantbio adnatis, fer© © 
basi ad apieem percurrentibus, irregularibus undulatis, interdum apic© liboris 
linguiformibus, ornatum ; os perianthii laiuni 3-lobutum, lobis quibusquo 
lacinias c. 10 lon^as (6-10 cellulas louga?) gerentibus. Calyptra tenera 
archegoniis 8 rubellis vcl basin versus vel sparsiin ornuta. Capsula ovalis 
leptodermis pariete nnistrato ; pedicellus inferne section© transverse cellulas 
periphericas 18 quadratas (8 cell, in diametro), soctione longitudinali cellu¬ 
lar um quadratarum pallid© bruunearum ordines 35-40, exhibens. Spore 
numorosissima) minutissima? rotundatrc lseves pallid© rubello-brunneas margin© 
pallidiore distinct:© (turnon perfect© mature). Elateres pauci dispiri, spins 
plus minus 15-plo circumvolutis. 

Inflorescentia' mas postico-lateralis seu vere poutica ; amenta brevia e 
hractearum 4-5 paribus dense imbricatarum composita secunda ovalia ventri- 
cosa,lobo bifido, segmentis aeutis,lobulopaulum minor©; antheridia spherica 
solitaria ; bracteola ovalo-acuta bidentata. 

JJimensions . Stems k to 1 inch long; diam. of stem *225 mm.; with 
leaves 2 mm. wide: leaves 1 mm. long x ’75 mm. wide; cells ’04 mm.; 
underleaves ‘8 mm. widex'3 mm. high ; lowest bracts 1 *25 mm.x'6 mm. ; 
bracts 1*5 min.xl mm.; perianth 2 mm. x 1*5 mm. upper portion; arclie- 
gonia *225 imn.x‘05 nun.; pedicel 1 mm.X’02 nun.; capsule *75 mm.x 
# 5 mm.; spores *015 mm.; elateis *1 nun. x *015 nun.; male bracts, lobe 
•5 mm.X’3 mm., lobule # 4 mm.x*3 mm.; male bracteole *3 mm.x*2 mm. ; 
antheridia ’15 mm. 

Obs . This is a very remarkable species, near to ( \ cymbalifents (Hcok. f. & 
Tayl.), Gottsche, Lindenh., & Nees, from which it differs in many characters. 
I am surprised that none of our authorities lias raised this species to full 
generic rank, as it has several characters separating it from Chiloseyphus. 

Hah. Mont Koghi. Dense mat oil upper surface of fallen log. Forest, 
3000 ft. 740. 

Zoorsis biglda Pearson, sp. nov. 

Dioica, parva hyalina, inter hepaticas repens, flagella postica aphylla 
radiculosa ©costata, e cellulis elongatis composita, ©mittens; rhizoideis 
nuvnerosis in filorum fere senorum hyalinorum fascieulos eongregatis. (Juulis 
simplex, vel ramos posticos paucos interdum atteuuatos ©mittens, plano- 
convexus vel biconvexus, paging antica plana vel parum couvexa (section© 
transversii) 4 cellulas lata, cellulis 2 interioribus late oblon go-quadratis, 
cellulis marginalibus pachydermibus (trigonis nullis), interne quadratic, 
extern© conicisvel rotundatis liberis eminentibus, in paria approximate (sinu 
angusto interjecto), et apicibus setas singulas minutas erectas vel hamatas 
striolatas gerentibus; paginii posfieft convexft (section© transversa)4 cellulas 
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lata, cellulis 2 intevioribus miuutissimis costam obtegentibus et 2 lateralibus 
(intramarginalibus) quadratis vel oblongo-quadraiis. 

Infloreseentia femiuea ramulo postico brovi orta; bractea? e cellulis teneris 
oblongis composite lanceolate acuminate. Perianthia et amlroecia baud visa. 

.Dimensions. Stems £ inch long, *5 mm. wide, *2 mm. thick; costa ’05 mm. 
wide; middle antieal cells 1*5 mm. X 1 mm., marginal cells 1 mm.; sete 
*075 mm. long ; bracts '4 mm. long. 

()hs. Differs from Z. setulosa Leitgeb in being more robust and rigid : in 
the marginal cells having a narrow sinus between two of them, not a large 
gap; sete usually longer and narrower : perichaMiul brads small and very 
delicate, composed of narrow elongate delicate cells, quite different from the 
stem cells ; in Z . setulosa the cells of the bracts are large, similar to the cells 
of the stem. 

I Jab . Ignambi. On gneiss rocks, in moist air, 3000 ft. 1531. 

Noweuja jiohneensis (De Not.), Sellifiner. 

Dioicous. Minute, 3 to 4 cells wide, pale yellow in colour ; creeping 
amongst other bepatics. Stem simple or with few postical branches, radi- 
culose, rhi/oids single, long, hyaline, with suckers. Lcarves distant, alternate, 
often seeund, semi-amplexicaul, erect, usually parallel with the stem, bitid to 
the middle or below', segments setaceous, 4 to 8 uniseriato cells long, 2 cells 
wide at the base, hamato-incurved or spreading, proceeding from the angles 
of the lobe, lobe 4 cells wide at the mouth, cuciillate, inflated, keel smooth, 
arcuate; cells small, quadrate, walls thin, no trigones. No umlerhaves. 
Inflorescence ? on short poetical branches ; bracts broadly lanceolate, bifid 
to about the middle, segments acuminate, serrate. Androecia on short 
postical branches, 3 to 4 pairs of perigonial bracts, closely imbricate, oval, 
lobe acute, lobule similar, almost equal in size ; anthoridia oval. 

Dimensions . Steins £ to £ inch long; diam. of stem ‘05 mm. ; with leaves 
*3 mm. wide ; leaves, lobe *15 mm. x 1 mm., *15 mm. x*15 mm., seta 1 *1 mm. 
to -2 mm. long; cells -02 mm.; perigonial bracts 2 mm. x*125 mm.; anthe- 
ridia *075 mm. x ‘05 mm. 

Obs. One of the smallest and most beautiful of bepatics ; De Notarises 
figures are fairly good and enable the species to be recognized. 

yowe Ilia curvifolia (Hook.) from Japan, of which I have seen specimens 
(Mt. Yokngura, Tosa; coll. Shutai Okamura), agrees in every particular 
with our native species. 

Hab. Mont Koghi. On upper surface of fallen log. Forest, 3000 ft. 
740. 

Noweuja Langii Pearson, sp. nov. (PI. 2. figs. 20-34.) 

Dioica, parva pallid© brunnea dense csespitosa. Oaules repentes radicu- 
losi, rhizoideis plurimis hyalinis seepe hapterophoris, simplices vel postice 
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pauei-ramosi, 5 cellulas lati, sectione transversa ccllulis periphcricis 10, 
interioribus 5x5. Folia secunda amplexicaulia ascendentia, lobo palmato* 
late lanceolato laciniato-ciliato, lobulo rotundato hevi sed cariu& papillis 4 
prominentibus prop© lobuin exornata ; cellulis majusculis anguste oblongo- 
quadratis paulum pacbydermibus, trigonis nullis. Foliola nulla. 

Inflorescentia feminea rainulo postico brovi orta ; bracteae ovate,s acute 
serrulate fere ad medium bifida?, segmentis lanceolatis acuminatis ; 
bracteola bracteis sitnilis. Perianthium ultra bracteas dimidio emersum 
lineare acute trigonum e cellularum elongatarum (sectione transversa 120) 
strato unilamellato compositum, ore lato setis (2-3 cellulas longis, ad basin 
2 cellulas latis) c. 50 oruato. 

Androecia e ramis longis tenuibus orta ; bracteae in paria fere 10 disposite, 
quain folia ininores inflate ovules, ad £ vel £ bifidae, segmentis acutis, paruin 
den tat as. 

Dimensions . Stems £ to 1 inch long ; diam. of stem *1 mm.; with leaves 
•5 mm. wide; leaves, lobes with cilia'7 mm. long x *6 mm. wide, lobule 
*15 mm. x *15 mm.; cells ’075 mm. x *025 mm. ; papilla* oil keel *02t5 mm. x 
*025 mm. ; bracts 1*5 mm. x*75 mm.,'segments *6 mm.; bracteole 1*75 mm. 
x*6 intn. ; perianth 3 mm. x *5 mm. ; seta? at mouth *1 mm.; perigonial 
bracts *3 mm. X *2 mm., segments *1 mm. 

Ohs . Hitherto only three species belonging to this genus were known—our 
native A. eurrifolia (Hook.), A. horneensis (Do Not.) from Malaya, and 
A. 11 V/tf/i tii ( G.) fro m t hi bu. 

The genus was named by Mitten after old John Nowell, a Lancashire 
working-man botanist; my friend the late Dr. Carrington had a gieat 
regard for him ; his accurate knowledge of mosses and hepaties was only 
equalled by his generosity and kindly nature. 

A. Wriyhtii (Gottsche) from Cuba, Dominica, and Guadeloupe is un¬ 
doubtedly near to this species ; it is, however, a smaller plant of a purple- 
rosy colour, with leaves less ciliatc, with cells smaller and more quadrate, 
and devoid of the 3 to 4 large papillae on the keel, although some of the 
keels are slightly papillose ; bracts shorter and broader, less serrulate ; 
perianth smaller and broader in proportion (1*75 ram. X *5 mm.) ; mouth 
with fewer and more delicate setie. 

Hah. On rolling wood, Maxwells Hill, Perak, Malaya (Prof. W. H. Lang). 
Ignambi. On rocks by creek, 2000 ft. 1530. 

Mahtioobryum margin atom St., Sp. Hep. (1008) 449. 

Ohs. The remarkable character of this hepatic is that the underleaves 
lone a limbus of several cells deep, composed of thin-walled cells, quite 
different from the others; Stephani describes the margin of leaves as 
minutely crenulate, I should say u minutely denticulate-serrate on the 
upper margin, entire or almost so on the lower,” leaves tridentate, under- 
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leaves reflexed, three times broader than the stem, much broader than 
high. 

Kndemic. 

llab. Mont Koghi. On upper surface of fallen log. Forest, 3000 tt. 
740. 

Lepidozia chjstocaupa Pearson, sp. nov. (PI. 2. figs. 35-31.) 

Dioica, parva corticola. (Jaulis fusco-rubello-brunneus, ramis et foliis 
pallide-brunneis, radiculosa; rhizoideis cinereo-albis in filorum 4 - 8 -norum 
(haptera magna gerentium) fascicules congregate, rhizoideis rameis hapteru 
pauciora et minora gerentibus ; flagella pauca aphylla radiculosa emitfcens ; 
sectionc transverse celiulas 4 angustas latu«, cel lulls peripheries magnis 12, 
interioribus 8 x 8 ; regulariter pinnatus, ramis laterulibus dissitis altornis 
lore aoquilongis. Folia horizonialia vel ascendentia oblique inseria, usque 
ad basin 3-seeta (raro 2- vel 4-secta), cruribus subulatis reetis celiulas uni- 
Fcnutas 10-12 longis ; folia ramea bicruria quam caulina longiora, cuticula 
striolata. Foliola transverse inserta quam folia minora 3-4-eruria—e.uilina 
parva 3-4-eruria, cellulis longis, ramea longiora patentia. 

Inflorescentia feminea e ramulo postico brovi orta ; bractea.* ad -5 laciniato- 
lobatie, disco celiulas 2-4 alio, 8 lato ; perianthium magnum oblongo- 
obconicnm, c cellulis elongatis uni*tratis compositum, eiliis niultis longis 
simplicibus vel bieruribus vestitum, ore lato longe ciliato. 

Andrcceia intercalaria ramis posticis brevibus orta ; bractea? perigoniales 
in paria 4-5 disposifce dense imbricate seeundio bierures, disco celiulas 3-4 
alto, 4-5 lato ; antheridia solitaria ovalia. 

Jtimt'nsions. Stems ;{ inch long, diam. 1 mm. to *125 mm. ; with leaves 
1*25 inm. wide : stem crura *7 mm. long ; cells -1 mm. long x *02 mm. broad ; 
underleaves *25 mm. highX*3 mm. wide ; branch underleaves crura *7 mm. 
long ; bracts 1*25 mm. high, disc *4 mm. high ; bracteolo 1*25 mm. long x 
*4 mm. wide, disc *4 mm. high ; perianth 175 mm.x *75 mm., cilia at mouth 
*5 mm. to *75 mm.; perigonial bract* *3 mm. long, disc *1 mm. wide, seg¬ 
ments *15 mm. long ; antheridia *08 mm. x*0G mm. 

Obs, This is a very remarkable species, the delicate perianth being 
clothed with numerous long cilia. 

Ilab. Mont Koghi. On upper surface of fallen log. Forest, 3000 ft. 740. 

Trichouolea Comptonti Pearson, Sp. nov. 

Sterilis ; mediocris vel elatiuscula triste viridis dense eiespitosa lanosa. 
Caulis flaccidus teres, diametro celiulas 15 lato, cellulis peripheries quam 
interioribus minoribus et fuscioribus, nudus bipinnatus, pinnis patentibus 
(50°) vel erecto-patentibus (30°) alternis; pinnulis alternis, utrinque 3-4 
dispositis, sub-a?quilongis, Folia paulo oblitjue inserta alterna, caulina 
patentia, ramea arete imbricata, O-lobata, disco brevi celiulas 2 alto 24 lato, 
lobis basi celiulas 4 latis irregulariter et longe pinnatis, cruribus et lateralibus 
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©i anticis et posticis; cellulis majusculis oblongo-quadratis striolatis. Foliola 
4-fida, disco cell ulus 1-2 alto 12 Into, lobis basi cellulas 4 latis pinnatis, 
oruribus longis. 

.Dimensions. Stems 1 to 2 inches long, dinni. *3 mm. to *4 mm.; with 
leaves 1 5 mm. wide ; leaves, disc *1 mm. to *2 mm. high x *4 mm. to *0 mm. 
broad, lobes *0 mm. long x *2 mm. wide at base, crura *3 mm. to *4 mm. long : 
cells 4)6 mm.x-04 mm.; underleaves, disc *2 mm. high. 

Ohs Although this species agrees with Stephani’s description of the disc 
(*2 mm. high x '4 mm. broad) and 6-lobato leaf-form of T. lerifolia , the 
leaves are striolate, the plant not rigid but flaccid, and dull green in colour ; 
the crura proceeding from all round the lobes give it a woolly appearance, 
which is noticeable in the dried specimens of the plant. 

JIab. Mont Mou. On stones and mud, in stream. 800 ft. 442. 

Tiuohooolea geniculata Pearson, sp. nov. 

Dioica, medioeris vol elatiuscula pallid© brunnca, ramis junioribus pallidi- 
oribus, dense cicspitosa. Paulis a front© compressus, sectione transversa 
cellulas interiores 20x20 transverse panlo elongatas, cellulas periphericas 
parvas 50 exhibens, paraphylloMis, rigidus hipinnatus, pinnis alternis dissitis 
horizontalibus vel paulo ascendentibus,pinnulis in paria 5 dispositis, oppositis 
sensiin decrescentibus. Folia geniculata erecta transverse vel paulo oblique 
inserta, caulina dissita arete adpressa 4-lobata, lohis fimhriatis, disco cellulas 
4-5 alto 20 la to, oruribus eapillaceis oppositis omnino lateralibus brevibus 
(cellulas uniseriatas 7-10 longis) sub-requilongis (apicali paulo longiore) ; 
cnticula dense striolata ; cellulis majusculis quadratis >el oblongo-quadratis 
pachydermibus, trigonis nullis. « Folia ramea arete imbricata. Foliola 
transverse inserta 2-3-1 obata, lobis eiliatis sub-nequilongis, disco cellulas 2 alto. 

Planta mas tenorior ; androecia e caule vel e ramis tenuibus orta ; bractea? 
perigoniales in paria 4-5 dispositae saccate, disco magno cellulas 4 alto ; 
antheridia solitaria ovali-rotundata e stipite longo orta. 

Dimensions. Stems 1 to 2 inches long, diam. *3 mm. ; with leaves *5 mm. 
wide ; crura of leaves '4 mm. long ; colls of disc 4)4 mm., *05 mm., of 
crura 4)7 mm.x*025 mm.; underleaves, disc *4 mm. high; perigonial bracts 
*7 inm.x*35 nun. ; antheridia *25 mm.X‘2 mm. 

Ohs. Distinct from any of the few Trichocolere recorded from A^ia- 
Oceania. T. hreviseta St. (New Guinea) and T. striolata St. (Luzon) have 
nude steins. The geniculate stem-leaves and the short subequal crura 
distinguish this species at once from any Tricltocolece from Asia-Oceania. 

Hah. Ignambi. On rocks by creek, 2500 ft. 1592. Ignambi. Rising 
from rocks. Creek-side, moist forest, 2000 ft. 1546. 

Balantiopsis nrocaledonica Pearson, sp. nov. (PI. 3. figs. 1-8.) 

Sterilis ; medioeris pallid© viridi-brunnea csespitosa. Caulis simplex 
vel pauci-ramosus radiculosus, rhizoideis robustis purjiureis. Folia contigua 
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alterna patenti-divergentia transverse inserta conduplicata oblongo-ovalia 
vel oblongo-quadrata, margin© integro, interdum lobi margin© superiore 
(postico) dentibus 1—2 magnis armato, apico 3-5-dentato, lobulo antico erecto 
quam lobo 4-plo minor© oblon go-quad rato, usque ad medium et ultra 
3~(>-laciniato, segmentis lanceolatis ; cellulae mediocres oblongo-quadratae 
leptodermes trigonis nullis, marginales longa? angustisMmac; cutieula hevis. 
Foliola dissita cauli sequilata, usque ad medium et ultra bifida, segmentis 
divergentibus simplicibus vel fureatis lanceolatis aeuminatis. 

Dimensions. Stems 1 inch long, diam. ’1 mm. to *15 mm.; with leaves 
1*25 mm. wide; leaves, lobes 1 mm. x *5 mm., lobule *4 mm. high x *3 mm. 
broad; cells *01 mm. x *03 nun., *05 mm. x *03 mm. ; marginal cells 
*075 mm. x *015 mm. ; underleaves *4 mm. x 1*5 mm. broad at base. 

Ob*. This is the first species of the genus recorded from Asia-Oceania, the 
few other species being chiefly found in New Zealand and the Southern 
Hemisphere. 

Dalantiopsis angusiifnlia St. from Chili, of which 1 have seen specimens, 
has narrower leaves with different cell-structure, cells only half the size. 

Jialnnliopsis iliplophylla (Hook.) has larger untical lobules, lobes with more 
teeth, the upper (postical) margins toothed to the base, cells with large tri¬ 
gones, underleaves larger with laciniate segments. ' 

11 ah. Ignambi. On gneiss rocks, in moist air, 3000 ft. 1531. 

iUl>l*LA LACEKATA *St., Sp. Hep. iv. (1910) 155. 

Leaves irregularly laciniate, lobule narrowly rectangular, twice as long as 
broad, trigones large. 

I have met with the male plant, which Stephani does not describe. Stems 
more delicate, leaves less lacerate, andnecia on short branches, 1 to 5 peri- 
gonial bracts, smaller than the leaves, lobe acuminate, lobule almost equal in 
size, bracts swollen. 

Endemic. 

Hah. Mont Koghi. Oil upper surface of fallen log, forest, 3000 ft. 740. 

Papula Fahmkhi Pearson, sp. nov. (PI. 3. figs. 9-19.) 

Dioica (?), paiva pallid© olivacea stratifieata. Paulis pinnatus' ram is 
brevibus patonti-divergentibus vel patentibu*. Folia arete imbricata alterna 
patenti-divergentia semi-rotundata acuta apiculatave, lobi marginc inferior© 
fere recto vel parum curvato, superior© curvato ampliato, caulem transeunte 
vel obtegente ; lobulus quam lobus 3-4-pIo minor subquadratus, ad caulis 
medium attingens, angulo libero obtuso, parum emarginato sinu acuto, 
superne compl&natulus inferno inflatus, Carina arcrata, licvi ; cellulae par- 
vulro vel mediocres subrotundata? paehydermes, trigonis nullis. 

Inflorescentia feminea in caule vel in ramo terminalis innovationibns binis 
suffulta; bractearum lobus anguste ovalis integer acutus ; lobulus quam lobi 
dimidium paulo major ovalis, apice rotundato emarginato interdum bis vil 
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ter inciso ; perianthium ultra bracteas parum emersum long© obconicum, ore 
lato fimbriate sogmentis cellulas uniseriatas 5-15 longis. 

])'mtensions. Stems 1 inch long, diain. *2 mm. to ’25 mm. ; with leaves 
2*5 mm. wide; leaves, lobe 1*25 ram.x*85 mm., lobule *4 mm.x*4 mm., 
lobe 1*1 nmi.x’l) mm., lobule ’4 mm.x*4 mm.; cells *03 mm. ; bracts, lobe 
2 nim.xl mm., lobule 125 mm.x*75 mm,; perianth 2*25 mm.xl mm.; 
fimbria 1 at mouth *05 mm. to *1 mm. long. 

Ohs. There are only 13 species enumerated by Stephani belonging to the 
Acutifolia section of liadula , to which this belongs. 

It is remarkable in having the free angle of the lobule emarginate ; only 
two such species are recorded by Stephani— R. Jtelesseriii St. from the 
Mascarcne Islands, which is described by Stephani as with apex of lobule 
slightly emarginate, and R, shuiata Gr. from Brazil with apex of lobule 
narrowly and deeply emarginate. 

I Lave pleasure in associating with this unique species the name of 
Prof. Farmer, who has named several of the species in this collection. Ill's 
breakdown in health prevented him from completing the >vork, which I 
much regret, although it has given me the opportunity of studying an 
exceedingly interesting set of plants. 

Uab. Ignambi. On rocks by creek, 3000 ft. 1530. 

Badfla Vikillakdji Gotfscho ox St. in Hedwigia, xxiii. (1884) 150 ; 
St.., Sp. Hep. i\. (H'lOj 220. 

Dioieous. Small, pale brown in colour, epiphytic. Stems irregularly 
branched. Leaves approximate, lobe horizontal (90°), oblong, antical 
(upper) margin covering the stem, lobule patent (50°), roundish-subquadrate, 
with apex obtuse, rarely acute, tumid at the base, extending to the middle, of 
the stem, upper portion complanate ; texture delicate, cells medium size 
(*03 mm.-*04 mm.) ; cuticle slightly papillose. Bracts very large ; lobe 
oblong, erect. Perianth tubular, cylindrical, or narrowly clavate, slightly 
papillose, mouth entire. 

Male plant more delicate, catkins numerous, (» to 10 pairs of bracts, lobe 
spreading, apex obtuse, lobules closely imbricating. 

JHmcnsions. Stems £ inch long, diam. *2 mm. ; with leaves 1*75 mm. 
wide ; leaves, lobe *8 mm. x *65 mm., lobule *4 mm. x *4 mm ; cells *03 mm , 
•04 mm. ; perianth 3 mm. x *8 mm. 

Obs . The strikingly large bracts and the spreading lobes of the male bracts 
readily distinguish this species from others. 

Stephani says (in Hedwdgia, 1884, p. 150) that he has never seen the 
plant ; and there are several discrepancies between Gottsche’s description in 
Hedwigia and his own 1 Species Hepaticnrum/ 

Stephani says perianth clavate; 1 find it to be equal in breadth the whole 
length or narrowly clavate : also he says leaves with large trigones; I see 


none. 
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Endemic. 

Half. Mont Arago. On old fronds of a filmy fern. Moist forest, 1000 ft. 
1447. 

ItAnrLA nigra Pearson, .sp. now 

Dioioa (?), mediocris fusco-brunnea vel nigra luxe cajspitosa. (’aulis 
rigidus ligneus dichotomus. Folia imbricata concavula oblonga, lobo 
patenti-divergente (70°), margin© antico (superiore) eaulem obtegente ; 
lobuhis ereeto-patens (30°) mngnus, quam lobus 3-4-plo minor, rotundato- 
quudratus altior quam latus, eaulem fere obtegens, angulo libero obtuso vel 
rotundato, infiatus, carina arena fa. Text uni firmissima, cellulis quadratis 
4-5-(>-gonis, trigonis parvis. 

Inllorescontia feminea immatura in caule ; alioqui sterilis. 

Ohs. So far as 1 know, no other JUulnla like it has been described from 
New Caledonia or the .Far East. 

J>imentions. Stems 1 to 1 i inch long, diam. *2 mm.; withleaxes 2*25 mm. 
w ide : leaves, lobes 1*25 mm. x *9 mm., lobule *0 nun. high x *4 mm. broad, 
*() mm. x *5 mm.; cells *02.*) mm. 

I/ah. Mont lvogbi. From bark and rocks, near stream, 1000 ft. Forest. 801. 

t 

Pleurozia Caledon](’A (Gottsehe), St., Sp. Hep. iw (1910) 238. 

J'hyswlium caliulonicuni GotUche ex Jack in Hedwigia, xxv. (18Nt>) 81, 
tab. 8 . 

Ohs. The segments of tin* leaves in Mr. Compton's specimens are longer 
and more acute; the leaves are also papillose; this is not mentioned in 
Jack’s or Steplmni\> description*. 

Endemic. 

Hub. Mont lvogbi. Drooping outwards in large masses from living trunks 
in scrubby forest, 3200 ft. 741. 

Frcllania (Galeiloba) Besciieuellei St., Sp. Hep. iv. ( 1010 ) 45 (h 

Dioicous. Alodium size, dai k brown in colour; eoitieolous. Stems pin¬ 
nate or bipinnate ; radiculosc , ihizoids ]>roceeding from base of underleaves, 
few, tufted, dark purple ; branches often curved, sometimes attenuate. 
Leaves imbricate, concave, owito-oblong to orbicular, apex rotundate, antical 
margin roundly appendiculate ; lobule cucullate, erect or slightly divergent, 
stylus minute, 5 or 6 uniseriate cells long ; cells smallish to medium, with 
irregular walls; trigones small and indistinct. Underleaves sub-rotund, 
often a little longer than broad, slightly decurrent, margin often reflex at 
the base and channelled in the middle, undulate, irregular, to one-third bifid, 
segments obtuse, connivent, sinus orbicular, margin reflexed. Audi o cia on 
short branches, oval ; G pairs of bracts, closely imbricate ; lobe oval, ap< x 
rotundate ; lobule smaller, oval, apex obtuse. 

Dimensions. Stems 1 to inch long; diam. of stem *15 mm.; with leaves 
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1*25 mm. wide ; leaves, lobes 1 nun. x *9 mm., *6 mm. x ’475 mm., lobule 
•2 mm. high x # 175 in in. broad; cells *03 mm.; underleaves *25 mm. x ’25 ram.; 
perianth 1*25 mm. x *75 mm.; androecia 1*5 mm. x 1 mm. ; perigonial bract, 
lobe *75 mm. x*5 mm., lobule *6 mm. x *3 mm. 

Ohs . J have had the opportunity of comparing my specimens with the 
original, named by Stephani, with which they agree ill every respect. 

At once distinguished from any other species by the remarkable orbicular 
sinus; the segments are comment or nearly so, with their inner margins 
slightly reflexed. I have seen nothing like it anywhere else. 

Var. explanata Pearson, var. nov. Lobulis explanatis; stylo minutissimo 
cellulas 4 uniseriatas longo. 

llah. Port Ngea. Creeping on tree-roots and rocks. Acacia spirorbis 
woods. 26. AVoods near Poit Despointes. On stones and bark on the 
ground. 175. Ermilage Stream. On trunk fallen across stream. 194. 

Distrib . Tahiti. 


Frtjllania (Homotropantha) Oomptonii Pearson, sp. nov. 

Dioica (?), data, ruhello-hrunnea laxe csespitosa. Gaulis genieulatus irregu- 
lariter bipinnatus, pinnis longis, pinnulis brevibus cur vat is. Folia horizon- 
tali ter inseita (90°) imbricata concaia late ovata apiculata, nuirgine inferiore 
(postico) recto vel curvulo, superiore (antico) curvato ad basin rotundato 
caulem tnmseunte vel amplius ; lohulus minutus clavatus comprossus 
dependens pupillosus ; stylus minutus cellulas uniseriatas 2-3 longus ; 
cellulae parvulse nodulossc, trigonis magnis. Foliola quam caulis 3-4-plo 
latiora approxiniata subrotundaia, sqepe longiora quam lata, fere ad £ biden- 
tata, segmentis acuminatis, sinu rotundato. 

Inflorcscentia feminea ramulis brevibus orta; bractearum lobus lunceolntus 
acuminatus laciniatus, lobulus quam lobus dimidio minor linearis laciniatus ; 
bractcola oblongo-ovalis laciniata ad medium vel ultra bifida, segmentis 
lanceolatis. 

Dimensions. Stems 2 to 3 inches long, diam. *2 mm. ; with leaves 2 mm. 
wide ; leaves, lobe 3*5 mm.xl nun., 1 mm.x*75 mm., lobule *2 nim.xl mm., 
*15 mm. x *075 mm.; cells *025 mm.; underleaves *75 mm. x *75 mm., 6 nun. 
x *6 mm., 6 mni.x‘5 mm. wide, segments *15 mm. ; bracts, lobe 1*5 mm. 
x ’6 mm., lobule *1 mm. x *2 mm. ; bracteole *75 mm. x *5 mm., segments 
*45 mm. 

Ohs. Differs from F. papilliloba St. from New Caledonia in having leaves 
usually apiculaie, large trigones, >ery small lobule, segments of under¬ 
leaves acuminate. 

From F. Kehdinaiana St. in having broadly ovate leaves, underleaves not 
five times broader than ihc stem, nor cordiform with broad acute segments. 

From F. paUidu&ima St. in having a very small lobule, underleaves not 
cordiform and much smaller. 
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From F. utriculata St. in having very small lobule, underleaves not 
broadly reniform (twice as long), bracts laciniate, not entire. 

JIab. No locality. 1730. 

Fkullania (Diastaloba) microscopica Pearson, sp. nov. (PI. 3. 
figs. 20-34.) 

Monoica, minuta, pallido rubello-brunnea, supra nuiscos et hepatieas 
repens. Caulis prostratus parce radiculosus irregulariter ramosus. Folia 
horizontaliter oblique inserta patula imbricata alterna semi-ovata vel ovata 
vel falcato-ovata, niargine denticulato ciliato vel fimbriato, margine antico 
(superiore) curvato ampliato caulem transeunte, postico inferioro recto vel 
curvulo, a])iee obtuso vel aeuto vel apiculato; lobus sa?pe liyalinus ; lobulus 
fusco-brunneus a caule dissitus obliquus comparate maximum lobo requilongus 
clavatus ; stylus comparate mugnus triangularis apiee obtuso vel aeuto ; 
eelluhe miuutissimjc quadratic vel oblongo-quadrata?, trigonis null is ; eutieula 
tenuiter pnpillosa vel bevis. Folia parva cauli tequilata oblonga, usque ad 
medium et ultra bifida; segmentis subulat.is, sinu angusto. 

Infloroseentia feminea sessilis vel o ramo brevi orta : bractearum lobus 
bmceolatus aciiniiuatus minute crenulatus; lobulus quam lobus fere ^ minor 
linoari-laneeolutus acuminatus ; hracteola lineari-laneeolata, usque ad £ 
bifida, segmentis acuminaiis, sinu tyigusto ; periantbium pyrifonne obo\atum 
triquetrum, postice obtuse et late carinatum, antice planum, carinis bevibus. 

Andrtccia interealaria ; bract etc perigoniales in paria 4-5 disposiitc arete 
imbricata? ; lobus oH^lis aeutus vel apiculatus, lobulo consimilis sod minor. 

I dimensions. Stems j inch long, ditun. *05 mm.; with leaves *1 min. wide ; 
leaves, lobe *3 mm. x 2 mm., *25 mm. x '2 mm., *25 mm. x *15 mm. ; lobule 
*15 mm. x *075 mm. ; stylus *075 mm. X *05 mm. ; underleaves l mm. X 
*05 mm. ; cells *01 mm., *01 mm. x *0125 mm. ; bract, lobe *4 nun. x 
*175 mm., lobule *3 mm. x *075 mm. ; perianth *55 x *325 nun. ; perigonial 
bract, lobe *225 mm. x *15 mm., lobule *2 mm. x *1 mm. 

Obs . This is by far the smallest Frullania I have ever seen ; and no species 
to my knowledge approaches it ; the lobes of the leaves are often hyaline, 
while the lobules, which are relatively very large, are dark brown. 

The plant is in perfect condition, with ? and $ abundant: so it is of its 
normal size and not a branch of a larger species. 

Stephani notes after his description of F. perrersa from the Philippine Is. 
(Sp. Hep. voh iv. p. 639, 1911):—“This plant is one of the smallest known 
Hopatics, only Microlejeunea comes near it.” 

F. mieroscopica differs from it in many particulars. 

Hub . Mont Mou. On trees in high forest, 3500 ft. 616. 

Acrolejeunea Comptonii Pearson, sp. nov. 

Dioica (?), mediocris fusco-rubello-brunnea corticola. Caulis irregularifer 
dichotomus firraus. Folia arete imbricata patenti-divergentia (70°) sub- 

L1NN. JOURN.—BOTANY, VOL. XLVI. 1> 
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opposita concava, margin© incurvato, semi-rotundata, margine antico 
(superior©) arcuaio ad basin truncato caulein obtegente, postico (inferior©) 
recto vel parum curvato, apice rotundato interdum obtuso ; lobulus quam 
lobus 4-plo minor oblongo-quadratus, 2-plo latior quam altus, margin© libero 
recto integro, angulo aculo vel acuminate, snperne complanatus, infern© 
inflatus, carinft paulo arcuata, laovi ; cellulae parvulse rhomboides parietibus 
irregularibus, trigonis parvis, Foliola imbricate, margin© superior© inflexo, 
late breviterque cuneata decurrentia quam caulis 4-5-plo latiora, apice recto 
vel parum retuso, basin versus medio canaliculata. 

Androecia in caulibus primariis intercalaria; bractcm perigoniales quam 
folia paulo minores,inflate, lobo ovali rotundato, lobulo \ minoreovali obtuso. 

Dimensions . Stems 1 inch long, diam. *2 mm.; with leaves 1*5 mm. wide; 
leaves, lobe 1 mm. x *75 mm., lobule *5 mm. x *25 mm. ; cells *02 mm.x 
*015 mm.; underleaves *5 mm. high X *6 mm. broad; male bracts, lobe 
*75 mm. x *5 mm., lobule *5 mm. x *3 mm. ; antheridia *15 mm. x *1 mm. 

Obs, Although no fertile stems have been met with, the other characters 
separate this plant from the other Acrolejeunew recorded by Stephani from 
Asia-Oceania. Arrolejeunea rueullata (Noes) would appear to be the nearest, 
but this has leaves broadly ovate, apex twice narrower than base, lobule with 
free angle obtuse or bi-angular, underleaves sub-rotund. 

Hob. Mont Mon. On trees in high forest, 3500 ft. 61(5. 

Lopholejeunea muensis St. in Hedwigia, xxxv. (1896) 110. 

Var. microloba Pearson, var. nov. 

Monoica. Caulis irregulariter pinnatus : folia late ovate, apicibus obtusis 
(folia ramea acuta), ad basin anticum truncato-rotundata, trigonis parvis ; 
lobulus parvus quam lobus 6-7-plo minor, triangularis inflatus, angulo libero 
acuto; foliola quam caulis 3-plo latior. Inflorescentia feminea in ramo 
longo terminalis, innovationibus nullis; bractef© oblongo-ellipticm acuteo 
dentatse; bracteola subrotundata integra. Androecia in ramis brevibus 
terminalibus. 

Dimensions. Steins 1 inch long, diam. 0*1 mm.; with leaves 1*5 mm. wide ; 
leaves *9 mm, x *6 mm., lobe *9 mm. x *6 mm., lobulo *15 mm. x *15 mm., 
underleaves *3 mm. x *3 mm. 

Obs . The few stems met with of this Lopholejeunea differ from Stephanies 
description of L . muensis from New Calodonia in the smaller size of leaves 
*9 mm. x *6 not 1*5 mm. x 1*17 mm., the much smaller lobules 6 to 7 times 
smaller than the lobes, not 3 times smaller, underleaves 3 times broader than 
stem, not 5 times ; but as it agrees in its inflorescence, its olive colour, 
irregular pinnate stems, leaves broadly ovate, antical base truncato-rotundate, 
branch leaves acute, bracts oblongo-elliptic, acute, margin near apex irregu¬ 
larly* dentate, it is probable that Mr. OomptoiPs specimens are only a variety 
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of it; if further specimens distinguish it, I propose the name of Lophole- 
JEUNEA MICROLOBA for it. 

Endemic. 

ffab . Mont Koghi, from bark and rocks, near stream, 1000 ft. Forest. 801. 

Brachiolejeunea macrobractkola Pearson, sp. nov. 

Dioica (?), mediocris pallide brunnea corticola prostrata. Caulis irregu- 
larifcer pauci-ramostis. Folia horizontalia (90°) vel patenti-divergentia (70°) 
arete imbricata sub-opposita conoava semi-rotund a ta, margine nntico 
(suporiore) arcuato caulem obtegente, postico (inferiore) fere recto vel paulo 
curvato ; lobulus quam lobus fere 4-f>lo minor ovalis snperne complanatus 
inferne inflatus, margine minute mamillato, mamillis 3-6 unicellulatis, carina 
arcuata lsevi; celluhe modiocrcs oblongo-quadrat®, cellulse marginales ininores 
quadrat®. Foliola approximate quam caulis 3-4-plo latiora, sub-reniformia 
vel orbicularia, cellulis marginalibus minoribus. 

Inflorescentia feminea terminalis innovationibus binis suffulta ; bractcarum 
lobus ovalis, apice obtuso ; lobulus similis fere sequimagnus ; bracteola 
maxima ultra perianthium emersus late cuneata. Perianthium inter bracteas 
immersum oblongo-ovatum 10-plicatiim, carinis ol)tusis bevibus. 

Audroeeia baud visa. r 

Dimensions . Stems 1 inch long; diam. of stem *15 mm.; with leaves 
1*5 mm. wide ; leaves, lobe 1 mm. x *5 mm., *9 mm. x *6 mm., *75 mm. x 
*6 mm., lobule *4 mm. x *25 mm. ; cells *03 mm. ; underleaves *4 mm. high x 
*6 mm. broad, *4 mm. x *5 mm.; bracts, lobe 1 mm. x *5 mm., lobule 
*9 mm. x *5 mm. ; bracteole 1*3 mm. x 1*3 mm.; sub-bracteole 1*2 mm. x 
1*2 mm. ; perianth 1*5 mm. x *75 mm. 

Obs . No Brachiolejevnea recorded from Asia-Oceania approaches this 
species. 

llah . Casuarina , near ground, very dry conditions. 91. Mont Koghi. On 
upper surface of fallen log. Forest, 3000 ft. 740. Ermitage Stream. 
On trunk, fallen across stream. 194. Mont Arago. On old fronds of a 
filmy fern. Moist forest, 1000 ft. 1447. 

Drepanolejeunea CoMrTONii Pearson, sp. nov. 

Dioica (?), mimita hyalina supra muscos hepaticasque repens. Oaulis 
simplex vel furcatus, ramis paucis cellulas 3 latis, radiculosus, rhizoideis 
paucis hyalinis. Folia erecta (10°) vel erecto-patentia (30°) alterna dissita ; 
lobus ovalis vel ellipticus acutus vel ovali-acuminatus, apice reflexo, 
margine snperiore (antico) ad caulis medium vel paullo ultra, inferiore 
(postico) ad caulis medium, attingente ; lobulus paulo minor ovalis inflatus, 
carina paulo arcuatfi, lsevi; cellulse minutae quadrat® vel oblon go-quad rata? 
leptodermes, trigonis nullis. Oanlis appendicnlis (an foliis imperfectis ?) 
tmmerosis parvis triangnlaribns instructus. Foliola bicruria, ernribus diver- 
gentibus cellulas 4 uniseriatas longis, disco humili cellulas 2 alto. 

D 2 
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Dimensions . Stem \ inch long, diam. *04 mm. to ‘05 mm. ; with leaves 

22 5 mm. wide; leaves, lobe *2 mm. X *1 mm., *25 mm. x *1 mm., *15 mm. x 
•1 mm., lobule *15 mm. X *075 mm., *125 mm. x *075 mm. ; cells *02 mm. X 
•02 mm., *03 mm. x *015 mm. ; underleaves, setae *075 mm. long. 

Obs. In the list of 1)repanolejemiea from Asia and Oceania-tropica, in 
Stephanies 1 Species Ilepatiearum ’ there is none to which this minute species 
can be assigned; it is the smallest member of this genus that I have met 
with. 

Hob . Mont Koghi. On upper surface of fallen log. Forest, 3000 ft. 
740. 

Drepanolejeijnea microcarpa Pearson, sj). nov. 

Dioica, minuta pall id e- vel fusco-brunnea foliicola radiculosa, rhizoideis 
cinereo-albis. Folia patenti-divergentia (70°) vel erecto-pntentia (30°) alterna 
dissita vel contigua, sjepe unilateralia, contorta semi-ovata subrectangularia 
acuta vel acuminata uncinata dcntata ; folia ramea stepo integra; lobulus 
magnus, quam lobus dimidio minor vel jam vero exiguior, inflatus imolutus, 
carina arcuata lsevi vel paullo papillosa ; cellular parvuhu quadrat a? 4-5-6- 
gome, trigonis parvis sed evidentibus, ocellis paucis parvis, euticula laevi vel 
minute papillosa. Poliola minuta ad medium et ultra bifida, segnumlis 
divergent!bus cellulas 4 uniseriatas longis, disco cellulas 2 alto x 4 lato. 

Inflorescentia feminea ramo brevi terminalis innovatione singula suffulta ; 
bractearum lobus late lanceolatus acutus vel acuminatus denticulatus, lobulus 
2-3-plo minor lanceolatus vel linearis integer vel paullo denticulatus; brac- 
teola ovalis ad £ vel J bifida, segmentis acuminatis inconspicue denticulatis, 
sinu acuto ; perianthium parvum pyriforme 5-carinatuui, carinis hevibus, 
rostellatum. 

Audroecia intercalaria vel e ramis brevibns orta ; braetca* perigonialcs 
arete irnbricatae, lobus rotundatus vel minute acutus, lobulus paullo minor, 
carina papillosa vel lam. 

Dimensions . Stems | inch long, diam. *05 mm. ; with leaves *4 nun., 
*5 mm. wide; leaves, lobe *3 mm. x ’2 mm., lobule *15 mm. x *1 mm. ; cells 
*025 mm.; underleaves *1 inm. x *05 mm. ; bracts, lobe *45 mm. x *2 mm., 
*45 mm. x *175 mm., lobule *35 nun. x *1 mm., *3 mm. x *05 mm. ; perianth 
•4 nun. x *3 mm. ; perigonial bracts *2 mm. x *175 mm. 

Obs . Its nearest ally is D.dactylophora (Nees), from which it differs in its 
dentate leaves, not spinose ; small but distinct trigones ; bracis and bracteole 
denticulate, not spinose ; and the minute perianth *4 mm. x .3 mm., not 
•83 mm. x *59 mm., with keels smooth, not spinose. 

D. uncinata St. is autoicous, leaves lanceolate, perianth obovate, *83 mm. 
x *58 mm. 

Hab. Mont Mou. On trees in high forest, 3500 ft. 616. Mont Koghi. 
Upper surface of fallen log. Forest, 3000 ft. 740. 
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Leptolejeunea vitrka (Nees), St., Sp. Hep. v. (1913) 389. 

Jungermannia ritrea Nees, Enum. Hep. Javan. 5(5. 

Lejeunea ritrea Nees, Syn. Hep. 402. 

Dioicous. Minute, hyaline or pale grey in colour, creeping on other 
heputics. Stem irregularly branched, 2 to 3 cells wide. Leaves, lobe erecto- 
patent (30°), approximate, oval-aeute, upper portion serrate, antical (upper) 
margin extending to the middle of stem, ba>c narrow, lobule patent-divergent 
(70°), 4 times smaller than the lobe, oval, twice as long as high, involute, 
free angle acute, tumid, keel arcuate, smooth ; cells smallish to medium size, 
4-5-6-sided quadrate, ocelli irregularly disposed or linear, 3 to 6 largo. 
Underleaves 3 times broader than the stem, broadly quadrate, 2 cells high by 
3 broad, with 4- to 6-cclled uniseriate crura proceeding from the middle or 
upper angle, sometimes 1 or 2 minute teeth below the crura. 

Inflorescence ? on short branches ; bracts, lobe lanceolate-acuminate, 
entire, or with 1 or 2 teeth, lobule similar but smaller ; bracteole lanceolate- 
acute, bifid to below the middle, entire. Perianth obovate, eornute, horns 
long, obtuse, margin entire. 

Male plant more delicate, catkins long. 4 to 6 pairs of bracts, closely im¬ 
bricate 

Dimensions. Stems \ inch long, diam. *073 mm.; with leaves 1 mm. wide; 
leaver, lobe *9 mm.X'4 mm., lobule "35 mm.x*2 mm.; cells *03 mm., ocelli 
•04 mm. x 035 nun.; underleaves *4 mm. x '1 mm.; bracts, lobe *5 mm. 
x-lf> mm, lobule *4 mm.x'l mm.; bracieole *3 mm.x’15 mm., segments 
•15 mm. ; perianth *6 mm.x*4 mm. 

Obs. 1 have had the opportunity of comparing my specimens with those 
under this name collected by Balansa in New Caledonia and determined by 
Sfcephani ; they entirely agree with them. 

Ilab. Ermitage Stream. Epiphyllous on Fern and J'regcinetia, etc. 145. 

Java, New Guinea, Philippine Islands. 

Leptolejeunea dolab mix) rm is Pearson, sp. 110V. 

Dioica, parva brunnea vel albescens supra folia repons. Caelis irrogu- 
lariter bipinnatus cellulas 2 latus. Folia contigua patula alterna parum 
concava vel plana suboblongo-quadrata, margine inferiore (postico) recto vel 
parum curvato, superior© (antico) recto vel ad basin versus curvato et 
caulem aliquantum obtegente, apice truncate vel parum hamato et acute, 
margine integro; celluho parvulae quadratic pachydermes, trigonis nullis, 
ocellis lineariformibus 3-6-cellularibus vel irreglariter dispositis ; lobulus 
ovatus paullo longior quam altus involutes, angulo lihero acute, qnum lobus 
4-5-plo minor, interdum nullus. Foliola late et brevilor cuneata hisectn 
oruribus valde divergentibus horizontalibus vel paullo ascendcntibus cellulas 
5 uniseriatas longis. 
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Inflorescontia feminea ramo brevi posita vel sessilis. Bracteae parvse, 
margin© integro; lobus anguste oblongus; lobulus siinilis sed minor* 
Bracteola ovato-lanceolata, ad J plus minus bifida, segmentis ot sinu acutis, 
integra. Perianthium oblongo-triangulare apice lato, 5-angulatum, angulis 
superne late alatis, alis triangularibus acutis, cornubus nullis. 

Androecia sessilia vol in ramis brevibus posita, sphserica ; bractem in paria 
3 disposing ovales, apice rotundato. 

Dimensions . Stem ^ to ^ inch long, diam. *05 mm.; with leaves *8 mm. 
wide ; leaves, lobe *5 mm.x*3 mm., lobule *15 inm.X’l mm.; cells *025 mm., 
ocolli *06 mm.x*035 mm.; underleaves *35 mm. wide, with set*© *075 nun. 
high; bracts, lobe *325 mm. x *1 mm., lobule *25 mm.x*05 mm.; bracteole 
*3 mm.X‘1 mm., segments *15 mm.x*05 mm. at base; perianth *5mm.x 
*3 mm. wide at apex ; amentula *3 nun. x *3 mm.; bracts, lobe *2 mm. x*15 mm., 
lobule *15 mm.x*l mm. 

Ohs . LeptoJejevnea rhombifolia St. from New Caledonia has leaves with 
acute apex, entire or paucidentate, 1*25 mm.x *58 ram., lobule large, 3 times 
smaller than lobe; perianth pyriform, *9 mm. X *58 mm. ; bracts, lobe, and 
lobule irregularly dentate. 

Hab . Ermitage Stream. Epiphyllous on Fern, Freycinelia , etc. 145. 

Etlejeunea pteridis Bescherelle & Spruce in Bull. Soc. Bot. Fr. xxxvi. 
(1889) p. clxxxvii. 

Lejeunea pteridis (Bescli. et Spruce), St., Sp. Hep. v. (1915) 787. 

Monoicous. Small; pale green in colour, creeping amongst other hepatios 
and mosses. Stem slightly branched. Leaves oblong, subfalcate, apex 
rotundate, narrow at base of insertion ; lobule minute or wanting, oblong, 
free angle toothed. Underleaves oval to subrotund, bifid to below the middle*, 
segments acute, sinus wide, obtuse. Bracts small, half size of perianth, 
entire, lobe oval, apex obtuse, lobule similar but smaller; bracteole oval, 
bifid to below the middle, segments obtuse, sinus acute. Perianth obovate 
to cuneate-pyriform, beak long. Androecia with 4 to 5 pairs of bracts, keel 
of bracts papillose. 

Dimensions . Stems £ inch long, diam. ‘075 mm.; with leaves *1 mm. wide; 
leaves, lobe *6 mm. X *4 mm., lobule *1 mm. x *1 mm.; lobe ‘5 mm. x *4 nun., 
lobule *1 mm. x *075 mm.; underleaves *15 mm. x *1 mm.; bract, lobe 
*4 mm. X *2 mm.; bracteole *25 mm. x *175 mm.; perianth *5 mm. x *325 mm. 

Obs. I have had the opportunity of comparing this with original specimens 
named by Dr. Spruce, from New Caledonia, collected by Balansa ; and it 
agrees well with it. 

Endemic. 

Hab . Mont Koghi. On upper surface of fallen log. Forest, 3000 ft. 
740. Mont Mo i. On bark. 478. 
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Ecjlejeunea denudata Pearson, sp. nov. 

Sterilis. Mediocris pallide viridis laxe caespitosa. Caulis firmus, cellulas 
2-3 hitus, remote et longe bipinnatus radiculosus, rhizoideis usque ad apicem 
dispositis, fasciculatis, divergentibus. Folia dissita vel contigua alterna 
patenti-divergentia (70°) semi-ovata vel semi-rotnndata vel falcato-ovata 
Integra, margine antico (inferiore) brevissime decurrente vel recto, postico 
(superioro) arcuato, ad caulis medium attingente, basi angusta, apice 
rotundato ; textura firma ; cellulas mediocres quadratic vel oblongo-quad- 
rata3 4-5-6-gonao, trigonis nullis, quasdum majores, folia tamen baud 
conspicue ocellata ; lobulus plerurnque nullus, in ramis quibusdam tamen 
minutus ovalis tumidus. Foliola parva, cauli arcle adprcssa, quam caulis 
paulo latiora, ovalia vel subrotumlata, ad £ bifida, sinu acuto vel rotandato, 
segmentis triangularibus acutatis, sa*pe nullis. 

Androccia in ramis brevibus posita. Brae lea? in paria 4 disposita? ; lobus 
rotundatus, lobulus similis sod minor. 

Dimensions. Stems to 1 -A* inch long ; diam. of stem *1 mm.; with leaves 
1*25 mm. wide; leaves, lobe *65 mm. x *475 mm., *0 mm. x *5 inm., lobule 
*15 mm, broad x *1 mm. high ; cells *03 mm., *01 mm. x *03 mm., *04 mm.; 
underleaves *15 mm. high x *1 mm. broad; perigoniaj bracts *175 mm. x 
*175 mm. 

Obs. This is a remarkable Lejeunea ; the distantly branched stems, texture 
of the stem and leaves, the absence of lobules on the larger forms give it 
somewhat the appearance of a Calypoyeia, to which genus it had been 
referred by one authority. 

It does not agree with the description of L. aloha St,, Sp. Hop. v. (1915) 
707, from New Caledonia, which name had already been appropriated by 
Sande Lacoste, Hep. Jav. 1850, 72, Tab. 13, and from which it is very 
different, according to the description and figures. 

Hah . Mont Koghi. From hark and rocks near stream. Forest. 801. 
Ignambi. Attached to stones under water in running creek. Forest, 2000 ft. 

Micuolejeunea bhunnea Pearson, sp. nov. 

Dioica, miuuta rubello-brnnnea, supra muscos et liepaticas repens, radi- 
culosa, rhizoideis paucis hyalinis. Caulis simplex vel parcc ramosa, cellulas 
3 latus, rigidus. lolia erecta, cauli parallela, altcrna dissita vel contigua; 
lobus ovalis vel rotundatus, apice rotandato, margine antico (superiore) ad 
caulis medium attingente ; lobulus plus minus g minor, apice uni-dentato, 
dente saepc incurvato, parte libera paulo involute,, Carina rotundata papillosa ; 
cellulae minutes quadratae, parietibus firmis, trigonis nullis. Foliola parva, 
quam caulis paulo latiora, orbieularia, ad medium plus minus bifida, segmentis 
obtusis. Bractearum lobus obovatus, apice rotandato; lobulus \ minor 
lanceolatus ; bracteola obovata, ad ^ bifida, segmentis acutatis. 

Dimensions • Stems ^ inch long ; diam. of stem *04 mm.; with leaves 
*2 mm. to *25 mm. wide ; leaves, lobe *2 mm. x *15 mm., lobule *15 munx 
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•125 mm.; cells ‘015 mm., keel cells *02 mm.; nnderleaves ’05 mm. x *05 mm.; 
bracts, lobe *2 mm. X *125 mm., lobule *125 nun. x *05 mm.; braoteole 
•2 mm. x *125 mm., segments *075 mm. 

Obs. The constant reddish-brown colour distinguishes it at once from all 
other Mivrolejeunew T have seen. 

Differs from M. albicans (Nees) in its colour and other characters given 
by Siephani, but agrees with the description of this species given by Evans 
in his Hawaiian Hepaticae (Trans. Conn. Sc. vol. x. p. 445, 1900), except in 
the colour. 

Hah. Mont Mou. On trees in high forest, 3500 ft. 016. Mont Koghi. 
On upper surface of fallen log. Forest. 3000 Tt. 740. Ignambi. On 
rocks, by creek, 3000 ft. 1530. 

Leptocolea Oomptonii Pearson, sp. nov. (PI. 3. figs. 35-46.) 

Monoica, parva pallidissime viridis vel alba, supra museos et hepaticas 
repens, Paulis eellulas 3 angustas latus pinnatus, ramis brevibus. Folia 
imbrieata ; lobus patenti-divergens (70°) ovalis semi-oblongus vel obovatus, 
margine antioo (superiore) arena to caulem ohtegente, postico (inferior©) 
recto vel curvato, apice rotundato ; lobulus quam lobus 4-plo minor ovalis 
vel ellipticus, 2-plo latior quam altus, tumidus, margine superiore involute, 
angulo libero obtnso, earina arcuata hovi. Tex turn tenerrima ; cellnhv 
mediocres quadratic vel oblonga? 4-5-6-gona) leptodermes, trigonis minu- 
tissimis. Foliorum margo integer e cellulis angustis hj^ilinis, quae per 
instnnnentum niicroscopieuni oculis percipi vix possunt, compositns. 

Flores femincse erebrm, in ramis brevibus termiinilibus posit se, vel innova- 
tione singula florigera suffultae ; bractearnm lobus ellipticus integer, ad 
instar foliorum liyalino-marginatus, apice obtuso ; lobulus fere \ minor late 
lanceolalus, apice obtuso. Perianthium late pyriform© compressiim, apice 
obcordato, antic© planum, postice obtuse carinatum, marginibus integris. 

Andrmeia in ramis brevibus sita ; brae tea? in paria 4 dispositae; lobus 
ovalis, apice rotundato; lobulus similis sed minor. 

Dimensions* Stems | inch long, diam. *06 mm. ; with leaves 1*25 mm. 
wide; leaves, lobe 1 mm. x *7 mm., *9 mm. x *6 mm., *7 mm. x *55 nun. 
f 7 mm.x’45 mm., lobule *3 mm.x *175 mm., *3 mm.x*15 mm.; cells 
*03 nun. x *05 mm., *03 mm. x *04 mm., hyaline fringe cells *03 mm. long, 
X’01 mm. wide; bract, lobe *65 inm.x*3 mm., lobule '4 mm. x *175 mm.; 
perigoninl bract, lobe *3 mm. X *2 mm., lobule *2 mm.X’15 mm. 

Obs. There is no Leptocolea listed by Stephani from Asia-Oceania near 
this; the beautiful hyaline fringe of narrow cells on the leaves is a striking 
character. 

Leptoeolea mledonica (Uottsche) has falcato-elliptic leaves (1*33 mm. X 
*3 mm ), lobule bidentate, bracts lanceolate or narrowly lingnlate (1 mm.x 
*9 mm,), and no mention is made of any hyaline fringe of the leaves by 
Uottsche or Stephani. 
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Leptocolea cordiflora St., also from New Caledonia, has denticulate leaves. 

Leptocolea limbata St., from the Philippine Js., is a much larger plant, 
fuscous brown, leaves ovate-elliptic, with large trigones, lobule apiculate, 
perianth obeonical. 

Hah. Ennitago Stream. Epiphyllous on Fern, Freye'mefiit, etc. 145. 

Leptocolea cuenulata Pearson, sp. nov. 

Dioica (?), minuta hyalina foliicola. Caul is cellulas 2-,*} angustas latus 
parce ramosus radiculosus, rhizoideoruin fasciculo ad lohuli cujusque basin 
orto. Folia pa tula horizontalia (90°) vel patenti-divergentia (70 °) npproxi- 
mata ovalia semi-ovalia subfalcqja, ad basin august c insert a, apice rotundato 
obtuso (folia ramea acuta), margin© antico (superiore) arcuato, ad caulis 
medium attingente, minute denticulato, postico (inferiore) recto vel piiulum 
curvato minute erenulato; lobulus qnam lobus fere 4-plo minor, ovulis 
iucurvatus turn id us, angulo libero acuto, Carina arcuata hevi; ccdluhe parvuhe 
quadratic, basalos tnajores elongatic leptodermes, trigonis nullis; foliorum 
quorumdam cuticula minute papillo&a. 

Tnflorescentia feminea in ramo brevi sita, innovationc singula suflfulta ; 
bracteic quam folia minores lanceolate* acuta 1 minute denticulate ; lobulus 
quam lobus ^ minor linearis acutus. Perianthium obconicum compresstim, 
antico planum vel su])erne obscure carinulatum, postice obtuse carinatum, 
raro ad apicem versum acutulum; carime superne paulo alativ : margo 
minute denticulatus. 

Androocia baud visa. 

/jinuumioii'S. Stem \ inch long, diam. *05 nun.: with leaves 1 nun. wide; 
leaves, lobe •() nun. x *4 mm., *t) mm. x *325 nun., lobule*25 nun. x *175 mm.; 
branch-leaves, lobe '45 mm. x 25 mm., lobule *2 mm. x *1 mm.; cells 
•025 mm.; bracts, lobe ‘4 nun. x 2 nun., lobule *3 mm. x *075 mm.; perianth 
•6 mm.x *4 nun. 

Obs. There are no species of Leptocolea recorded from Asia-Oceania- 
tropica with which this agrees. L. cordiflora St., also from New r Caledonia, 
is the nearest, but differs in several characters. 

Ilab . Mont Arago. On old fronds of a filmy fern. Moist forest, 1000 ft. 
1447. 

Colura SUPERBA (Mont.), St., Sp. Hep. V. (191t>) 941. 

Lejeunea superba Mont, in Ann. Sc. Mat. 3me Ser. x. (1848) 115. 

Leaves remotely dentate, papillose ; few stems only met with, without 
trace of inflorescence ; these agree exactly with those in the Manchester 
Museum from New Caledonia under this name, determined by l)r. Spruce. 

Hah. Ennitago Stream. Epiphyllous on Fern and Fret/cinetia , etc. 145 ? 
1492. 

Tahiti. 
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Megaceros caledonicus St, Sp. Hep. v. (1916) 951. 

Monoicous; walls of capsule without stomata ; involucre with upper 
portion ruguloso; spores *03 mm.; elaters abundant; androecia very 
numerous and aggregate. 

Uab . Ermitage Stream. On stones in stream bed. 152. Mont Mon. On 
stones and mud by stream. 479. Mont Oanala. On vertical clay stream 
banks, 900 ft., in open country. 1241. Ignambi. Rocks by creek, 3000 ft. 
1593. 

Megaceros monoscirus St., Sp. Hep. v. (1916) 953. 

Monoicous; smaller than M. caledonicus* St.; involucre smooth, 7 mm. 
long ; capsule 25 mm. long, walls without stomata; spores *027 mm.; elaters 
monospirous; androccia few. 

Hob. Tonine. Encrusting rocks in stream. Forest, 500ft. 1958. Mont 
(■anala. On rocks in stream. High forest, 900 ft. 1139. 

Akpiromitus Parish St., Sp. Hep. v. (1916) 968. 

Monoicous; small size; involucre short, smooth; capsule stomatiferous ; 
elaters numerous: androecia few. 

Uab . Paompai. On clay soil. Forest margin, 1000 ft. 1883. 

Anthoceros Leratii St., Sp. Hep. v. (1916) 989. 

Monoicous; near to the $. Fronds 6 cells thick at the middle; 
cortical cells smaller and darker; capsule wall stomatophorous ; no elaters. 

Hob. Mont Mou. On stones and mud in stream, 800 ft. 444. 

Dendrockros javanicus Nees, Syn. Hep. (1844) 582; St., Sp. Hep. v. 
(1917) 1010. 

Anthoceros javanicus Nees, Enum. Hep. Jav. pi. 1, n. 1. 

Dendroceros granulatus Mitt, in Seem. FI. Viti. (1865) 419. 

Costa tw r o to three times broader than thick; involucre tuberculate ; 
capsule papulose; spores black, minutely asperous ; elaters pale yellowush 
brown, with single broad ribbon. 

Dimensions . Fronds \ to 1 inch long ; cells *04 mm.; involucre 1 centim. 
long; capsule *5 mm. long ; spores *04 mm.; elaters *2 mm. long x *01 mm. 
broad. 

Hal . Ignambi. Bark of fallen tree. Forest, 2500 ft* 1687. 

Asia and Oceania-tropica. 

Dendroceros caledonicus St., Sp. Hep. v. (1917) 1012. 

Hob . Mont Mou. On dead twigs in forest; rare. 617. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 
Plate 2. 

Aneura pulcra Pearson, sp. nov. 

Fig. 1. Frond, half nat. size. 

2. The same, X 5. 

3. CroNS-section of htem, X 25. 

4. Cross-seetiou of pinna, X 25. 

5. Bract, X 25. 

Chi lose f/p Juts Comptonii Pearson, sp. nov. 

Fig. 6. IMants, c ? and 2 > half nat. size. 

7. Portion of stem, antieal view, X 12. 

8. The same, postical view, X 12. 

0, 10. Leaves, X 12. 

11. Cross-section of utricle, X 25. 

12. Portion of leaf, X 145. 

15. Underleaf, X 25. 

14, 15. Bracts, x 12. 

10. Bracteole, X 12. 

17. Perianth, explanate, X 12. 

18. Male bract and bracteole, X 12. 

10. Antheridium, X 25. 

Nowellia Lunyii Pearson, sp. nov. 

Fig. 20. Plant, half nat. size. 

21 21. Leaves, x 25. 

25. Portion of leaf, x 115. 

20. Papilla? on keel, x 145. 

27, 28. Bracts, X 12. 

29. Bracteole, X 12. 

30. Perianth, X 8. 

31. Cross-section of perianth, X 12. 

32. Seta? at mouth of perianth, x 25. 

33. 34. Perigonial bracts, x 25. 

Lepiduzia cJuetocarpa Pearson, sp. nov. 

Fig. 35. Plant, half nat. size. 

36. Stem, X 5. 

36-38. Leaves, X 25. 

39, 40. Branch-leaves, x 25. 

41. Portion of one of the crura, X 145. 

42. Underleaf of stem, x 25. 

42 a. Underleaf of branch, X 25. 

43. Portion of bract, x 12. 

44. Bracteole, x 12, 

45. Perianth, x 12. 

46-47. Portions of perianth with cilia, X 25. 

48, 49, 50. Perigonial bracts, X 25* 

51. Antheridium, X 25. 
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Plate 3. 

Balantiopm neocaledonicn Pearson, sp. nov. 

Fig. 1. Plants, half nat. size. 

2. Portion of young stem, antical view, X 25. 

3. The same, postica! view, X 25. 

4. Leaf, X 25. 

5. Portion of leaf, X 145. 

0. Marginal cells, X 145. 

7, 8. Underleaves, X 25. 

liariuht Farmeri Pearson, sp. nov. 

Fig. 9. Plant, half nat. size. 

10. Portion of stem, antical view, X 8. 

11. The same, postical view, X 8. 

12-14. Leaves, x 12. 

15. Free angle of lobule, X 25. 

It). Portion of leaf, X 145. 

17. Bract, x 8. 

18. Perianth, X 8. 

19. Portion of mouth of perianth, X 60. 

FniUania microscopica Pearson, sp. nov. 

Fig. 20. Plant, half nat. size. 

21. Portion of stem, antical view, X 25. 

22. Portion of stem, postical \iew, X 25. 

23-31. Leaves, lobes, X 25. 

32, 33. Lobules with styli, X 25. 

34. The same, with underleaf, x 25. 

35,36. Underloaves, X 25. , * 

37. Portion of leaf, X 145. 

38. Bract, x 25. 

39. Bracteole, X 25. 

40. Perianth, X 25. 

41. Andruecia, X 25. 

42. Perigonial bract, X 25. 

Lej)tocolea Comptonii Pearson, sp. nov. 

Fig. 43. Plant, nat. size. 

44. Portion of stem, postical view, X 25. 

45-49. Leaves, x 25. 

50. Portion of leaf, showing margin, x 145. 

51. Bract, x 25. 

52. Perianth, X 25. 

53. 54. Perigonial bracts, x 25. 
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MARINE ALG/E. 

By A. Gjspp, M.A., F.L.S. 

<W/)ROPHYOEJE. 

Enteromorpha com pr ess a Grev. Baie Ouemo ; on angiosperms. 112. 

( Uletomorpha natalf.nsis Hering. Baie Ouemo; on rocks at low-tide 
mark. 114. 

Dictvospujsri \ favttlosa Decaisne. Baie Ouemo; on rocks at low- 
water mark. 109. 

Polyphysa peniculus Ag. Baie Ouemo ; on rocks at low-water mark. 

110 . 

Halimkda Opuntia Lamour. Baie Ouemo: at low spring-tide mark. 
722. 

IIalimeda Tuna Lamour. Baie Ouemo ; at low spring-tide mark. 72,‘1. 
Oowcm spongiosum Harv. Baie Ouemo ; washed up. 120. 

PHiEOPIIYOEJE. 

Turbinaria ornata J. Ag. Baie Ouemo ; washed np. 103. 

( -ystophyllum mu in cat I'm J. Ag. Baie Ouemo ; washed u]>. 124. 

Dictyota furcellata Ag. Baie Ouemo ; washed up. 127. 

Sphacelaria furcigera Ktietz. Bait* Ouemo; epiphytic. 100. 

Spiiacelaria tbibuloides Menegh. Epiphytic on floating Turbinaria. 
122 (in part). 

RHOPOPHYCEJ3. 

Gracilarja conferyoides Grev. Baie Ouemo ; on stones just below 
low-tide mark. 119. 

Champia compressa Harv. Epiphytic on stems o£ Turbinaria . 123. 

Acanthophora oriental is J. Ag. Baie Ouemo; on stones just below 
low-tide mark. 117. 
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Chondkia dastphtlla Ag. Baie Ouemo; on stones below low-tide mark. 
118. 

Leveillea jungbrmannioides Harv. Baie Ouemo ; epiphytic on floating 
Turbinaria. 122 (in part). 

Ceramium clavplatitm Ag. Baie On<hno, on shell &c. just below low- 
tide mark. 111. 
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FRESHWATER ALG/E. 

By Nellie Carter, I).Se. 

(Plate 4.) 

Introduction . 

The following is a list of* freshwater algae observed in collections made by 
Mr. B. H. Compton in Now Caledonia in 1914. The algal flora of this 
island has not previously boon investigated, although a certain amount of 
work has been done on some' of the neighbouring islands. A consideration 
of the following works is important in dealing with the algal flora of New 
Caledonia :— 

Borhk, 0.—AustTHlfoche Susswft&ber Chloropliyceen. Bihang till K. Sv. Vet.-Akad. 
llftmll. xxii. No. 9, 189(1 

Borqf, O. — TJbor tropische und subtropische Susswasser Chlorophyceen. Ibid. xxiv. 
No. 12,1899. 

(iotwinski. R.—De Algis a M. Racibor^ki anno 1899 in Insula Java collects. Bull. 
Akad. des Sciences Cracovie, 1902. 

Maskell, W. M.—Contributions towards a list of New Zealand Desmidiete. Trans. 

N. Zeal. hist. xiii. 1881. f 

Maskell, \V. M.— On the New Zealand Desmidieoe. Additions to Catalogue and Notes 
on Various Species. Ibid. xv. 1883. 

Maskell, W. M.—Further Notes on the Desmidieai of New Zealand. Ibid. xxi. 1889. 
Monies, M. —Australische Sutswasseralgen. Flora, 1892. 

Norpstkdt, O.—I)e Algis aquae duleis et de Characeis ex insulis Sand vicensi bus a Sv. 
Borggien 1875 raportatis. Lund, 1878. 

Nordstedt, 0.—Freshwater Algae collected by Dr. S. Berggren in New Zealand and 
Australia. Kongl. Sv. Vet.-Akad. Ilandl. xxii. 1888. 

Schmidlk, W.—Einige Algeu aus Sumatra. Iledwigia, xxxiv. 1895. 

Schmidle, W.—Susswasseralgeu in “ Die Flora der Samoa-Inseln.” Engler’s Bo tan. 
Jahrbucli, xx iii. 1896. 

The collections proved to be very rich in diatoms, and the Cyanophycese 
also were very interesting, yielding one new genus, and two other species 
new to science. The filamentous (Jhlorophyceae were fairly abundant, but 
unfortunately they were mostly in a sterile condition, and so could not be 
specifically determined. Dosmids were not numerous, the genera Closterium 
and Cosmanum being best represented. On the whole the collections were 
made either from running streams or from subaerial habitats. This explains 
the relative abundance of diatoms and filamentous Chlorophycese on the one 
hand, and of Oyanophycese and other subaerial algae on the other, and the 
comparative scarcity of such algae as Desmids which require still water and 
permanent boggy conditions. 

A number of ubiquitous species were present in the collections, but some 
of the species observed have hitherto only been recorded from one or other 
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of the neighbouring islands. For example, the interesting primitive lichen 
described by Schmidle from the Samoa Islands as Scytonema Hieronymi 
occurred in woll-developed masses on tree-trunks in New Caledonia. Another 
lichenised alga, Trentepolilia dialepta^ originally described from New Guinea, 
also occurs in New Caledonia. The discovery of Closterium compactum , 
described by Nordstedt from New Zealand, was also of interest. Further, 
the investigation has added considerably to our knowledge of the distribution 
of various algae, since many species only hitherto known from localities very 
remote from Now Caledonia occurred in the collections. 


132. 

151. 

176 . 

193. 

338. 

384. 

528. 

532. 

612. 

757. 

808 .) 

809.1 

810 . 

811. 

861. 

852. 

864. 

865. 
879. 


A list of localities is given below :— 

Bale Oufono. Irregular gelatinous masses on sandy soil; pale bluish-green when 
wet, black and shrivelled when dry. Abundant in coastal woods and in the 
open. 

Ermitaye Stream. Bright green spongy masses and small brackets projecting from 
twigs and branches over stream. 

Ermitaye Stream. Large bluish-green masses attached to stones a few inches below 
the surface in stream pools. Serpentine rocks. 

Ermitaye Stream. Subaerial; orange-yellow filaments in pendent tufts on dead 
trunks over stream ; uncommon. 

Blaine ties Lacs. Mixture of gatherings from shallow rain pools, free floating and 
attached to leaves. Serpentine; 800 ft. 

ltivilrv <ht Carriage. Algae attached to rocks and plankton squeezed out. Serpen¬ 
tine ; 800 ft. 

Mont Mou. Green filamentous on rocks in stream. Cretaceous; 800 ft. 

Mont Mou. Subaerial, brown filamentous, forming mat over trees. Damp gully 
forest; 600 ft. 

Mont Mou. Bright orange-red incrusting rocks in slight shelter. Serpentine; 
scrub area; 2500 ft. 

Mont Koyhi. Orange filamentous, forming covering to serpentine rocks in a stream- 
course. 

Biv. Bnmbea. Squeezings of submerged alga* in rock pools of river. Serpentine; 
200 ft. 

Biv. Ihontoa. Bed mud from small dear pool along stream. Serpentine ; 200 ft. 

Kir. Bumbea. Soft incrustation of mud and algae on dripping rocks by stream. 
Serpentine; 250 ft. 

Mont Dove. Bright yellowish-green filamentous, mucilaginous; and squeezings. 
From pool in littoral zone, at mouth of small stream. 

Mont Bore. Dull sa<*o-green, mucilaginous, sparse growth; and squeezings. Pool 
in littoral, at mouth of small stream. 

Pic la. Stiff gelatinous nodules, incrusting rock in a trickle of water. Brownish- 
green. Serpentine; 500 ft. 

Pic la. Dense mat of dark green filaments on a nearly vertical surface of wet 
serpentine soil by stream. 500 ft. 

Baie Kuakui. Bluish-grey, woolly coating in rock crevices; dry serpentine scrub ; 
1000 ft. 
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1045 a y b, & c. Mont Humboldt. Small creek; serpentine; 350 ft. 

1045 a. Soft, brownish, filamentous, not markedly gelatinous, attached to stones in 
rock pool. 

1045 b. Dense brown, rather gelatinous mats attached to roots or wet rocks. 

1045 c. Nodular incrustation on wet rocks; dark slaty colour. 

1181. Mont Canola. Large, rounded, black, ill-smelling mat on tree-trunk in moist forest; 
1500 ft. 

1242. Mont Canola. Bright green filamentous attached to roots of Jusstem and other 
plants in sluggish stream. Mica-schist clay ; 900 ft. 

1350. | 

1358 r ^anala. Mica-schist alluvium at sea-level. 

1359. j 

1350. Filamentous, dark green, on dead shoots of Potamogeton sp. in fairly swift 
stream. 

1357. Squeezings of Lemna sp. in stagnant pool, covered with duckweed and dead 

leaves. 

1358. Dead leaves with alga* attached, from same pool as 1357. 

1359. Squeezings of Azotla sp., from slowly running water in roadside ditch.' 

1427. Mont Arago. Small, transparent, brownish-green blobs on rocks with hepatic* by 

stream. Forest region; mica-schist; 1000 ft. 

1887. Paompai. Water from small rock pool iu course of creek. Surface covered with 
golden-brown film. Shales ; 300 ft. r 

1980. Quendjam Forest. Squeezings from Potamogeton leaves and stems in slowly running 
stream. Hornblende ; 500 ft. 

2411. Itiv. Ngoye. Light green mucilaginous filamentous growth covering bottom of 
large stagnant rock pool; probably with unicellular organisms. River-bed. 
Serpentine: 400 ft. 


SYSTEMATIC. 

FLAGELLATA. 

Dinobryon sertflaria Ehrcnh. Plaine des Lacs. 338. 

DINOFLAGELLATA. 

Species of (jlenndimum (Ehrcnh.) Stein and Peridinium Ehronl). occurred 
in No. 809, but Mnee in every instance only the ruptured case left by the 
escaped swarmers remained, it was not po.vdble to identify them. One was, 
however, probably (Henodinium til igi nosum Schill. 

CYANOPHYCEiE. 

CHROOCOOCACE AC. 

Ohroococcus turgidi’k (Kiitz.) Nag. River Dumbca ; in rock pools. 
809. Europe, India, Malaya, America. 

LINN. JOURN.—BOTANY, VOL. XLVI. E 
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Chr. schizodermaticus West. River Dumbea; incrusting dripping 
rocks near river. 811. Europe, Africa, America. 

Chr. minutus (Kiitz.) Nag. River Dumbea; in washings of filamentous 
alga) in rock pools. 808, 809. Europe, Asia, Africa. 

Che. cohasrens (Breb.) Nag. River Dumbea; in gelatinous incrustation 
on dripping rocks near river. 811. Europe, India, America. 

Synechococcits crahbub Arch. Plaine des Laos ; amongst other alga) in 
shallow rain pools. 338. Europe. 

S. parvulur Nag. Mont Humboldt ; forming a film on the outside of a 
colony of Rivularia sp. 1045 a. Europe. 

Glceocapha magma Kiitz. No locality. 89. Also another specimen with 
neither number nor locality. Europe, India, S. Africa. 

. G. Montana Kiitz. Specimen of unknown locality. 1092. Europe. 

G. polypermatica Kiitz. River Dumbea ; in gelatinous incrustation on 
dripping rocks near river. 811. Mont Humboldt; in similar habitat. 
1045 <\ Europe, America. 

G. muralis Kiitz. River Dumbea ; on dripping rocks near river. 811. 
Europe, W. Indies. 

G. granosa (Berk.) Kiitz. River Dumbea ; on dripping rocks near river. 
811. Mont Humboldt; on dripping rocks. 1045 c. Europe, America. 

G. aeruginosa (Oarm.) Kiitz. Mont Humboldt; on dripping rocks. 
1045 c. Europe, Java. 

Glceothece conb’LUENS Nag. River Dumbea ; in gelatinous incrustation 
on dripping rocks. 811. Europe, Africa, America. 

G. palea (Kiitz.) Forti. River Dumbea ; in gelatinous incrustation on 
dripping rocks. 811. Europe. 

G. rupkstris (Lyngb.) Born. River Dumbea ; in gelatinous incrustation 
on dripping rocks. 811. Mont Humboldt; in nodular incrustation on wet 
rocks. 1045 c. Europe, America. 

G. Vibrio, sp. nov. (PI. 4. fig. 1.) Cellulis minimis, cylindraceis, curvulis, 
diametro 2-5 plo longioribns, singulis vel binis vel interduin ad 32 in familias 
ovales consociatis, contentu pallide cneruleo, tegumento hyalino homogeneo. 
Long. cell. 2-5 /a ; crass, cell. 1-1*5 /a ; long. fam. 10-2(5 /a; crass. 6-16 /a. 
Canala; subaerial, forming a thin mucous film with Mastigoeoleus obtusa , 
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sp. now, and Rosavia ramosa , sp. et gen. nov., on trees. 1181. River 
Dumbea ; amongst other Oyanophyccro in gelatinous coating oil wet rocks 
near stream. 811. Nearest to G. violacea Kabonh., from which it differs 
in the greater diameter o£ the cells, and the formation oF larger colonies, 
with unstratified sheaths. 

OSCILLATOR] A( 'EiE. 

OscillatoriA violaoea (Wallr.J Hass. Canala ; in washings of AzoUa 
from roadside ditch. 135!). Europe, America. 

Lyngbya distincta Schmidle. Mont Canala; epiphytic on various 
aquatic objects. 124*2. Sandwich Islands. 

Symploc \ktrttm cuspidatum ¥ori\(St/mjflora ruspidatum W. & G. S. West). 
Forming Symptom -like tufts over Bryophytos. 587. England, W. Indies. 

NOSTOCIIACEAS. 

Nostoc commune Vanch. BaieOucmo; on sandy soil. 132. Ubiquitous. 

N. kphjericum Yaucb. Mont Arago ; with Hepatics <yi rocks near stream. 
1427. Europe, Australia, America. 

?N. MAOhosrouuM Menegb. Forming a thin incrustation on rocks. 
(Probably this species, but identification uncertain because the alga had been 
dried for a long time and could not be satisfactorily restored.) No number 
nor locality. 

SCYTON EM AGILE. 

Scytonema bubtile Mob. Buie Kuakue; forming bluish-grey woolly 
coating in rock crevices. 879. The alga only differed from the one 
described by Mbbius in that it occurred as a definite stratum, not as isolated 
filaments amongst other alga*. India, Australia. 

S. amplum W. & G. S. West. Forma tricbomatibus gracilioribus. Crass, 
fil. 16-22/*; crass. <rich. 1*5-2 /*; long. cell. 20—29 fi; Mont Humboldt ; on 
wet rocks and in rock pools. 1045 a, 1045 5, 1045 c. River Dumbea; in 
small clear pool. 810. Pic La; forming a mat on nearly vertical surface 
of wet serpentine soil near stream. 8(15. W. Indies. 

S. varium Kiitz. With Cephaleuros rirescem on leaf. 563. Only a very 
little present. Europe, Ceylon, Malaya, America. 

S. Hieronymi Schmidle, Flora Samoa-Inseln, 1896, p. 254. (Text- 
fig. 1, 1WE.) With mosses on tree-trunks. 1087. Samoa Islands. This 
alga, first described by Schmidle from the Samoa Islands, is really a 
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compound organism, the alga being closely associated with a fungus to form 
a lichen-like thallus. In New Caledonia it was forming large masses several 
square inches in extent, and a few mins, high over mosses and tree-trunks. 
The thallus is bluish-green in colour, and seems to consist of a basal mat of 
anastomosing threads from all parts of which arise numerous tapering tufts 


Fro.1. 



A. Peronia erinacea Br6b. & Arn., X 1423. B E. 8aytonema Hieronymi Schmidle, 
X 510. F. P Cymbella sp., X 610. G. Euastrum intermedium Cleve, f. scrobi- 
eulata } uov. f., x 510. H-I. Zygnema pcctinatum Ag., var. decmsatum Kirchn. 
forma: H, X 350; I, X 142. J. Stenopterobia intermedia Lewis, var, cra88ior f 
v&r, nov., X 510. 
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about 2 or 3 mm. high. Microscopic examination shows that it consists of 
a felt of Scytonema filaments bound together by anastomosing fungal hypluc. 
The erect tufts also consist of a number of parallel Scytonema filaments 
closely adherent to each other, bound together and completely surrounded 
by a loose mat of hypluc. The undulating lines in the sheath of the 
alga figured by Schmidle and thought by him to be due to the peculiar 
structure of the sheath itself, were very conspicuous also in the New 
Caledonian specimens, and after careful observation it was proved beyond 
all doubt that these undulating lines are caused by the hypluc of the 
fungus, which are placed side by side round the algal filament to form a 
complete sheath. Further, the horizontal lines joining the undulating longi¬ 
tudinal lines are the septa of the hypluc. I he alga with its sheath ot fungal 
hypluc is seen in optical transverse section in text-fig. 1, 0. The undu¬ 
lating arrangement of the liypha* along the alga is most remarkable, and it 
is difficult at first to believe that the undulating lines are really due to a 
fungus, until at intervals irregularities may he observed, in which the hypluc 
forming the sheath of the alga may separate from each other, and become 
apparent as ordinary hyphse branching off into the ordinary free mycelium 
(text-fig. 1, 1) & E). At intervals also, the undulating hypluc on the alga 
can be seen giving rise to branches, some of which may join up with the mat 
of mycelium which surrounds each bundle of algal filaments (text-fig. 1, B). 
Only those hypluc forming the sheath of the Scytonema filament are wavy ; 
the mycelium which i* free from the alga consists of normal straight hypluc. 
It is difficult to find a reason for the undulating nature of the hyphae sur¬ 
rounding the alga, unless that by the hypluc being thus dovetailed into each 
other, a stronger union is effected by them, and a firmer sheath results. It 
is noteworthy in this connection that the fungus sheath persists with violent 
treatment long after the enclosed Scytonema filament has disappeared, and 
that it breaks as a whole, transversely without the hyphae showing any signs 
of separating from each other longitudinally. No trace of the fungal 
hypluc actually penetrating the algal cells was observed. Scytonema 
Hieronymi seems to he a most interesting case of lichen formation. 

Scytonema dexsum (A. Bi\) Bornet. River Dumbea ; in small clear 
pool. 810. Europe, America. 

S. ALATUM (Carm.) Borzi ( Petalonema alatum Berk.). Forma tricho- 
matibus gracilioribus, cellulis diametro eirciter 3-plo longioribus ad apicem 
subquadratis. Mont Humboldt; on wet rocks or roots. 1045/>. Tic la; 
on wet serpentine soil. 865. Europe, America. 

Tolypothrix byssoidea (Harv.) Kirehn. Specimen without locality. 88. 
Europe, Borneo, W. Indies. 
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STIGONEMACEZE. 

Mastigocoleus obtusus, sp. nov. (PI. 4. figs. 7-9.) M. filis imequalibus, 
ramosissimis ; ramis biformibus, lii.s brevibus crassis, apice obtusus, illis 
longis flagellifonniljus, ssepe ramosis; trichomatibus quam filum triplo 
nngustioribus valde irregularibus et crassitudine imequalibus ; cellulis 
irregularibus subquadratis vel diametro longioribus, contentu pallide an*u- 
gineo; tegumento crasso imequali, hyalino, bine inde constricio, ibiquo 
lamellislatius divergentibus pnedito,alibi homogeneo; ramulis flagelliformibus 
tenuiter et solide vaginat.is noc manifesto septatis, lieterocystis millis. Diam. 
fil. 25-38 /x ; crass, trich. 4-14 ya; long. cell. 9-30 /a; long. ram. flagelli- 
form, ad 800crass. 2-1 ijl. 

Mont Canala; forming a thin, slimy, almosl invisible film together with 
(rhvothere Vibrio and Nosaria nnnosa over excrescences on trees. 1181. 
This species is sufficiently distinct from the only other species of the genus 
by virtue of its thick hyaline sheath, and the irregular form of the cells and 
filaments. Eutliermore, unlike Mast i<j oral ems test arum Lagerh., its whip-like 
branches, which may themselves be branched, are provided with a sheath 
throughout their whole length, and although the contents of these slender 
branches may be distinctly septate at the base, for the greater part of their 
length, septa cannot be distinguished. The complete absence of hotelo- 
cysts is another noteworthy feature, and one which necessitates a revision of 
the generic description. 

Mastigocoleus Lagerh., char, emend. 

Eila libera irregulariter ramosa; artieuli prseter ramigeros unica cellula 
constantes. Kami biformes, partim cylindrici, partim flagelliformes in pilum 
attenuati. Vagina continua. Heterocysta 1 singula* sa?pe pedicellate 
rarissime binae, terminales vel laterales, liunquam inteicalares ; interdum 
nullae. Multiplicatio hormogoniis (et cellulis chroococcoideis?). Sporae 
ignotae. Contentus cellularum homogeneus. 

Uosahia, gen. nov. 

Planta filisvere ramosis, cellulis moniliformibus uniseriatis, ramis ramulis- 
que quaquaversus divergentibus, diametro filo suba*qualibus, apicem versus 
leviter attenuatis, vagina plerutnque nulla, heterocystis millis. 

Posaria ramosa, sp. nov. (PI. 4* figs. 2-6.) H. filis longis ramosis 
plerumquc evaginatis, ramis longioribus ramulisque pneditis, cellulis ferine 
splisericis membrana solida nec mucosa, contentu pallide asrugineo lucemque 
magnopore refringente, nonnullis magnis guttulis oleosis instructo; hetero- 
cystis millis. Diam. cell. 13-19/a; long. cell. 19-22 fi. 

Mont Canala ; forming a very thin mucous film together with Glteothece 
Vibrio and Mastujocohnis ramosus over excrescences on the bark of trees. 
1181. Thi s is a peculiar and beautiful alga which looks like a string of 
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glistening pearls under the low power of the microscope. As regards its 
systematic position, it seems nearest to Hapalosiphon, differing chiefly in the 
absence of heterocysts, its irregular branching, and in tho usual absence of 
tho thin, firm sheath commonly present in that genus. Its branching is 
sparse and irregular, the branches arising in all directions, and branches of 
the second order being quite frequent. The branches make practically a 
right angle with the parent branch, and all the cells, both of the main axis 
and the branches, are similar to each other, becoming simply more slender 
towards tho apex. The alga has striking characters which distinguish it 
from all others. It has a peculiar form of apical growth by the budding of 
the apical cell, and the continued growth of this small portion budded off 
until it is large enough to be cut off as a distinct cell (PI. 4. tigs. 4, 5). 
Very randy a gelatinous sheath is present, or it may he represented by an 
almost invisible diffluent colourless mucus surrounding the filaments. 
Sometimes it apparently becomes firm and yellowish, and in this condition it 
often has a peculiar radiating stiucture which recalls the structure of the 
mucous sheath in certain filamentous Desmids (PI. 4. fig. 0). The absence 
of lieterocysts is peculiar, and in view of the fact that tho significance of 
these cells is still not properly understood, it is noteworthy that the alga 
associated with Rosario, ramosa , namely Alastipocoleus ohtusus, was also desti¬ 
tute of lieterocysts, although in the other species of the genus Mastipocolms 
heterocysts arc present. 

Fiscithuklla am tug LA (]S T ag.) Goin. Specimen without locality. IK). 
Europe, India, Sandwich Islands, America. 

Stjgonema hormoides (Katz.) Born, et Fla. (Specimen without locality. 
1092. Europe, Australia, America. 

►Stigokema sp. crass, fil. sine teg. 30 p ; cum teg. GO p ; diam. cell. 8 u. 
Plaine des Lacs ; in shallow rain pools. 338. The filaments were not 
infrequent; they were about 1 mm. in length, unbranched, and were 
probably in an imperfect state of development. 

ItlVULAUIAOfLE. 

ItivuLAiUA Hematites (DC.) Ag. Pic La, incrustiug* rocks in trickle of 
water. 8G4. Europe, America. 

BACILLARIEJ3. 

MEL08IHA0EA5. 

Melosira italtoa Kiitz. Mont Humboldt; with Blue-green ah>;e on 
stones in rock pools. 1045 a . 
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Cyclotella Meneghiniana Kiitz. Canala; in washings of Azolla from 
roadside ditch. 1359. 


TABELLARIACEJS. 

Tabellauia flocculosa Kiitz., var. ventricosa Grun. River Dtmibea ; 
amongst filamentous algae. 809. Ouendjam Forest; in washings from 
Potamogeton in slowly running stream. 1986. 

Diatomklla Balfouriana Grev. Long. 9—14 /x ; hit. 3-4*5 fi. (PI. 4 . 
figs. 11-13.) River Dumbla ; amongst filamentous algae. 809. Mont 
Humboldt; with Blue-green algae in rock pools. 1045 a. The specimens 
agreed very well with the original figures of Greville (Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist, 
vol. xv. 1855, t. 9, figs. 10-13), but differed somewhat from those of later 
authors. For whereas this diatom is usually figured as linear-elliptic in the 
valve view, and slightly tumid in the middle, Greville\s figures show an 
exactly linear-elliptic valve view without any trace of a median swelling. 
The New Caledonian specimens also were oval to elliptic in the valve view 
according to the size of the individual, without any median tumidity. r lhe 
specimens further showed the presence in the valve view of a conspicuous 
median slit in the internal septum connecting longitudinally the three windows 
(PI. 4 . fig. 12). These slits do not seem to have been noted previously, yet 
Ris strange that they should have been overlooked, since they are very con¬ 
spicuous in the valve view. The raphe is a much more delicate structure 
which could not be confused with the slit, which it overlies. The raphe is 
only seen when the valve, without the septum, is separated from the frustule 
(PL 4 . fig. 11). The diatom was particularly abundant in 1045 a. 

Denticula elegans KiUz. Plaine des Lacs ; in shallow rain pools. 338. 
River Dumbea: amongst filamentous algae in rock pools. 809. Mont 
Humboldt; amongst Blue-green alga* in rock pools. 1045 a. River Ngoye ; 
amongst filamentous algae in rock pools. 2411. 

FRAG1LLARIACEJE. 

8ynedra ULNAEhrenb. Ermitage stream ; in pools. 176. Mont Dora; 
in pool, littoral zone, at mouth of small stream. 852. Mont Canala; 
amongst filamentous algae in sluggish stream. 1242. Canala ; in washings 
of Azolla and Lenina , and amongst other algae in streams and pools. 1356, 
1357, 1359. Ouendjam Forest; in washings of Potamogeton from slowly 
running stream. 1986. 

S. acus Kiitz. Canala ; in washings of Azolla in roadside ditch. 1359. 
Mont Pore ; in pool in littoral zone. 852. 
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MERTDIONAOEiE. 

Peuonia euinacea Breb. et Arn., forma. (Text-fig. 1, A.) Forma valvis 
a f route visis non apico rostrato-capitatis, pseudoraphe vix conspicua. 
Onencijam Forest. 1986. Very abundant amongst other diatoms in slowly 
running stream. 

EUNOTIACE/E. 

Eunotia PitAfiRUPTA Ehreiib. (Sinaia ; in stagnant pool. 135$. 

E. ltnaris Grun. Riviere du Oarenage ; amongst filamentous alga*. 
384. Plaine des Lacs; in shallow rain pools. 338. Ouendjnm Forest; in 
slowly running stream. 1986. 

E. imphkssA Ehrenh. Plaine des Lacs ; in shallow rain pools. 338. 

E. pectin*AL is Kiitz. Oanala ; in washings of Lenina sp. 1357. 
Ouendjam Forest; in slowly running stream. 1986. 

E. Solelkoiji Ruhenh. Mont Humboldt; in rock pools. 1045a. Only 
a single example of this species was noticed. 

E. VENTHAL1K Ehrenh. Ouendjam Forest ; in slowfy running stream. 
1986. 

E. bicapitata Grun. Riviere du Carenage; amongst other algje in 
stream. 384. 


AOHN ANTHAOEJ3. 

Acunanthks microckpiiala Iviit z. River Dumbest ; amongst filamentous 
algae. 808, 809. Mont Humboldt ; amongst Blue-green alga 1 in rock pools. 
1045 a. Europe. 

A. hpngaiuca Grun. Oanala ; in washings of Lemna sp. 1357. 
Europe. 

A. trinodis Arn. River Dumbda ; amongst filamentous alga 1 in rock 
pools. 808, 809. Europe. 

A. lanceolatum Grun. Ouendjam Forest ; in slowly running stream. 
1986. Europe, Australia, New Zealand, India, America. 

A. inflata Grun., var. Smithiana Grov. Ouendjam Forest, in slowly 
running stream. 1986. New Hebrides, Africa. 


OOGCONEID ACEJ5. 

Oocconeis Placentula Ehrenh. Oanala ; on dead leaves in pool. 1358. 
Ouendjam Forest; in slowly running stream. 1986. Europe, New 
Zealand, America. 
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NAVIOULAOEyE. 

Navicula nobilis Ehrenb. ]{iver Dumbest ; amongst filamentous alga? in 
rock pools. 809. Europe, America. 

N. vi hi din Kiitz. lliver Duinbeu. 809. Ouemljam forest ; in slowly 
running stream. 198(5. Europe*, Australia, Ameiioa. 

N. mesolf.pta Elirenb., var. thermes (Ehronb.) Van Hourclc. Ouemljam 
Forest. 198(5. Europe, New Zealand. 

• 

N. legtmen Ehrenb. Pluine des Lucs; in shallow rain pools. 338. 
Ouendjam Forest. 1080. Europe, India, Australia, Now Zealand, Japan, 
America. 

N. raimosa Kiitz., var. r L knell A (Droll.) Van Jleurck. FI lino des Lacs. 
338. Uiver Dumbed ; amongst filamentous alga* in rock pools. 80S, SOIL 
Ouendjam Forest. 1080. Europe, Japan, Africa, America. 

N. KriYNCocEPHALA Kiitz. Oanala ; in pool. 1358. Europe, Australia, 
S. Africa, America. 

N. BUKVicosTATA (3e\e. Oanala; in pool. 1358. Euiope, India. 

N. SE RIANS Brob. Plain© des Lacs. 338. Jtiver Dumbea. 800. Mont 
Humboldt; with Blue-green alga* in rock pools. 1045 «. Europe, 
Australia, New Zealand. 

N. exiles (Ti*un. Plain© des Lacs. 338. Mont Humboldt. 1045 a. 
Europe. 

N. iiudis Elirenb., var. AMOHiKUYNOHrs (Ehrenb.). Oanala ; in stagnant 
pool. 1358. Ouendjam Forest ; in slowly running stream. 1080. Europe, 
Australia, N. America. 

N. Pitijla Kiitz. Ouendjam Forest. 1080. Europe, Japan, India. 
Australia, New Zealand, S. Africa, S. America. 

N. confervacea (Kiitz.) Grun. Mont Oanala; in sluggish stream. 
1242. Oanala; in pool and in ditch, 1358, 1350. India, Sandwich 
Islands, Australia, Jamaica. 

Staironeis Phcenjcentkron Ehrenb. Ouendjam Forest ; in slowly run¬ 
ning stream. 1980. 

Vaniieukckia rhomboides Breb. Plains des Lacs ; in shallow rain pools. 
338. Var. saxonica llabenh. (Navicula crassinervia Breb.). Plain© des Lacs. 
338. Europe, India, Australia, New Zealand, America. 

V. viKiDULA BrOb. Plain© des Lacs. 338. Europe. 
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Mastogloia Grevjllei W. Sm. River Dumbea ; amongst submerged 
algm in rock pools and amongst Blue-green alga? in gelatinous layer incrusting 
dripping rocks. 809,811. Europe. 

Rleurosigma elongatum W. Sm. (-anala ; abundant amongst {ilamentous 
alga* in fairly swift stream, and in pool. 155b, 1358. Europe, China, 
Malaya, America. 

GOMPHONEMACE2E. 

Oompjionema intricatem Kiitz. Flaiue ties Lacs. 338. Ouendjam 
Forest ; abundant in slowly running stream. 1980. Var. Vibrio (Ehr.J 
Van Iieurck. Ouendjam Forest; abundant. 198b. Europe, America. 

G. subclavattm (if run. Mont Cana la; in sluggish stream. 1242. 
('anala; in washings of Azolla from roadside ditjh. 1359. Europe, 
Australia, New Zealand, Sandwich Islands, America. 

COCCONEMACEjE. 

('YM BELLA OBTi’sA Greg. Elaine des Lacs; in shallow rain pools. 338. 
River Dumbea. 809. Ouendjam Forest; in slowly running stream. 198b. 
Europe, America. 

C. tumioa Breb. Mont. Oaiiala ; iu sluggish stream. 1242. Oanala ; 
in washings of Azolla in roadside ditch. 1359. Ouendjam Forest; in 
slowly running stream. 198G. Europe, China and Japan. India, Australia, 
New Zealand, America. 

C. turgid a Grog. Canala : in pool. 1358. Europe, Malaya, Australia, 
New Zealand, America. 

C. Cesatij Grun. River Dumbea ; amongst filamentous alga 1 . 808. 
Europe, Canada. 

? Cymbella sp. (Text-fig. 1, F.) River Dumbea. 808, 809. Mont Hum¬ 
boldt. 1045 a. Ouendjam Forest. 198b. This naviculoid diatom was 
present in great abundance iu several of the collections. In 1015 a it was 
forming auxospores in groat numbers, and the frustules varied exceedingly 
in size. The valves are practically symmetrical, and it is possibly a 
JS T ain<‘ida, but a few of the median stria 1 on one side always seem to end with 
a rather distant and more distinct punetum than those on the other side. 
Because of this asymmetry 1 have referred it to < ymbella , but have not been 
able to decide on its exact identity. The broad axile area and the fine 
striation with its linear-lanceolate form are quite characteristic. The stria? 
are punctate, and there are about lb in 10 fi. 
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Amphora ovalis Kiitz. Ouendjam Forest; in slowly running stream. 
1986 . Var. gracilis*(E1)i\) Van Heurclc. Mont Dove ; in pool in littoral 
zone . 852. Europe, Australia. 

Epithemia Argus Kiitz. Hi vitro du Carenage. 384. River DumWu. 
808, 809. 

E. Zebra (Ehr.) Kiitz. Mont Canala ; in sluggish stream. 1242. 
Cauala ; in pool and ditch. 1358, 1359. Ouendjam Forest; in stream. 
1986. Var. porckllus Gnin. Canala. 3 358. 

E. Reichelti Fricke, Schmidt Atlas, t. 251, f. 28-32. Mont Canala. 
12 42, 1356. Ouendjam Forest. 1986. 

Rhopalodia uibba 0. Mull. Mont Canala. 1242, 1359. Ouendjam 
Forest. 1986. 

R. ventricoha 0. Mull. Canala. 1357, 1358. 

NITZSCHIACEAl. 

Nitzschia Tryblionella Hantzseh. Ouendjam Forest. 1986. 

N. Sigma VV. Sm. Canala. 1358. 

N. linearis (Ag.) W. Sin. Mont Mou; in stream. 528. Mont Dore; 
in pool in littoral zone. 852. Canala. 1358. 

N. amphibia Grun. Ouendjam Forest. 1986. 

SUR1RELLA0EAS. 

Surirella biseriata Breb. Ouendjam Forest. 1986. 

S. linearis W. Sm. Canala. 1356. Ouendjam Forest. 1986. 

S. splendid a Kiitz. (6'. robusta var. splendida Van Heurck). Moiit 
Dore ; in pool in littoral zone. 852. 

Stenopterobia intermedia Lewis, var. crassiok, var. n. (Text-fig. 1, J.) 
Var. valvis mnlto brevioribus et pro ratione crassioribus, utrinque sub- 
cuneatis, striis ut in typo. Long. 265 /i; lat. 19 fi. Riviere du Carenage. 
384. Frequent. 

Cymatopleura solea (Breb.) VV. Sm. Ouendjam Forest. 1986. 
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CHLOEOPHTCE^J. 

PALMELLACEJi. 

Glieocystis GIGAS (Kiitz.) Lagerh. Oanala. 1359. Europe, India, 
America. 

AUTOSPORAOEjE. 

Oocystis parva W. & (t. S. West. River Dnnibea. 809. Europe. 

Scenedesmus BiJUGATUS (Turp.) Kiitz. Plaine des Lacs. 338. Oanala. 
1359. Ubiquitous. Var. alternans (Ttcinsch) Borge. Plaine de* Laos. 
338. 

S. OBLiQHrs (Turp.) Kiitz. Oanala. 1359. Ubiquitous. 

Sorastrum spivulosum Nag. Oanala. 1359. Europe, India, New 
Zealand, America. 

HYDRODTOTYAOE^E. 

Pkdiastrijm trtras (Elirenb.) Ralfs. Oanala. 1359. Plaine des Lac**, 
338. Ubiquitous. 

ULADOPHORAOEJ3. 

Rhizoclonii'M hieroglyph icfm Kiitz. With MteJIa htalina , No. 638. 

ULOTRIOHAOEJE. 

Ulotiirix subtilis Kiitz. Plaine des Lacs. 338. Var. variabilis (Kiitz.) 
Kirchn. Plaine des Lacs. 338. 

CHiETOPHORAOEAO. 

SnuKocLONirM farctum Hertli. Mont Oanala. 1242. The alga was 
a ery abundant as an epiphyte on the hairs of a flowering plant which had 
evidently fallen into the stream and become covered with alga. 1 . In many 
cases the apical cells of the short erect branches were very turgid and 
swollen, apparently just about to produce zoogonidia. Germany. 

PiioroDERUA vi ride Kiitz. Mont Oanala. 1242. Epiphytic on hairs of 
fallen submerged plant. 1159, Epiphytic on Xitel la sp. 

Endoperma polymorpha G. S. West, West lnd. Freshw. Alg. 1904, 
p. 283, t. 464, f. 19. Mont Cana la. 1242. Epiphytic on hairs of fallen 
submerged plant. 1159. On Xitella sp. West Indies. 

The plants were more compact and the colls somew hat smaller on the 
hairs of the plant than those growing on the huge segments of Xitella sp. 
in 1159. There were occasional evidences of zoogonidia formation in 1242. 
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TRENTEPOHLIACE2E. 

Trentepohlia aurea (L.) Mart. Mont Mou ; incrlisting rocks in slight 
shelter. 612. Europe, America, New Zealand, Sumatra. 

T. villosa (Kiltz.) Dc Toni. Ermitago Stream; in pendent tufts on 
dead trunks over stream. 193. Not common. Brazil, West Indies, 
Sumatra. 

T. dialepta (Nyl.) Tlariot, Sehmidle, Alg. aus Neu-Giiinea, 1897, p. 306. 
Ermitago Stream ; bright green spongy masses and small brackets projecting 
from twigs and branches over stream. 151. New Guinea. The thalli were 
somewhat smaller than those described by Sehmidle from New Guinea, being 
at the most 3 cm. in diameter, and the plates only 1 mm*, thick. The fungal 
hyphse in the wall of the alga were clearly visible with fairly high magnifica¬ 
tion, and occasionally spores were produced In connection with the hypha*. 
Apothocia, however, were not present, neither was the alga itself fruiting. 

? r l\ polyoarpa Noes & Mont. Mont Koglii ; forming an orange filamen¬ 
tous covering to serpentine rocks in a stream-course. 757. (Probably this 
species, but owing to allsence of reproductive cells, exact identity uncertain.) 

Oephaleuros YIHKSCENS O. Kuntzo (Mj/roidea parasitica Gunn. ; Xtriyida 
complamla Fee). 563. On leaves. America, India, Ja\a. 

API! A NOG FLE TA 0 KM. 

Aphanochjete Hyalotukc.e Ilansg., var. mucicola Sehmidle in Weit. 
Beitr. Alg. Jtheineben &c. 1895, p. 67. Canala; from washings of Azolla sp. 
in ditch. 1359 On ITyalotheca dissiliens. The plants bore large oval 
oospores, but no antheridia were observed. Germany. 

OOLEOCR®TAOEjE. 

00lE ocH M TE orbicularis Pringsh. Mont Oanala. On hairs of fallen 
plant in sluggish stream. 1242. Europe, America, New Zealand. 

ZYGNEMAOEiE. 

Mougeotia scalaius Hass. Plaine des Lacs ; in shallow rain pools. 338. 
Europe, America, Australia. 

Sterile species of Mougeotia occurred in Nos. 338, 384, 809, 1356, 1359, 
1986,2411. 

Zygnema peotinatum (Vauch.) Ag., var. decussatum (Vauch.) Kirclm. 
Forma conjugatioue laterali. (Text-fig. 1, H & I.) Crass, fil. veg. 13-16 p ; 
diametro 5-plo longioribus; diam. zyg. 30-35 fi. 

Plaine des Lacs; in shallow rain pools. 338. Riviere du Oarenage; 
on rooks in stream. 384. Europe, America. This alga agrees almost 
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exactly with Z . rlu/nchonema Hans#., differing only in the scrobioulate middle 
wall of its zygote. In this latter character it is nearer to Z. pectination, and 
for this reason has been referred to the variety deeuxsatum of that species, 
which it resembles very much in its slender filaments and longer cells. The 
zygospores, however, were usually formed in the conjugation tube by lateral 
conjugation instead of by scalariform conjugation, as is usual in that species. 
The hitter form of conjugation occurred very occasionally, and only as a 
great exception. Lateral conjugation in typical Z. pectination has, however, 
already been reported by Frit sell & Stephens in Trans. Roy. Soe. South 
Africa, vol. ix. 1921, p. 53, fig. 24. 

Sterile species of Zygnema occurred in Nos. 338, 384, 1356, 1986. 

Spirogyra communis (Hass.) Wittr. Mont Oanala ; in sluggish stream. 
1242. 

Sterile species of Spi copy ra occurred in Nos. 176, 384, 528, 852 (with 
unripe zygospores), 1242, 1356, 1359. 


DESMIDTAOEJE. 

Gonatozygon monotjenium Do Barv. Cana la : in washings of Asolla from 
slowly running water in ditch. 1359. Europe, America, India, Malaya. 
Var. pilosellifm Nordst. Cana la ; in fairly swift stream amongst Sjrirogyra 
sp. 1356. Ireland, Brazil. 

(t. Ktnahani (Archer) Rabenh. Riviere du Oarenage : amongst algae 
attached to rook*. 384. Europe, America, Malaya. Forma major, pyre- 
iioidihus numero<i*simis. Long. cell. 660/x ; lat. 18/x. Riviere du Oarenage. 
384. 

Cylindrocystis Bkebissonii Menegh. Plaine des Lacs; in shallow rain 
]>ools. 338. Riviere du Oarenage. 384. Europe, India, Malaya, Australia, 
New Zealand, E. Africa, America. 

Netrilm Digitus (Ehrenb.) Itzigs. <fe Kothe. Plaino des Lacs. 338. 
Europe, China and Japan, India, Malaya, Australia, New Zealand, America. 
Var. constrict t T M W. & G. K. West. Riviere du Oarenage. 384. Europe. 

Phnjlum makgaiutaceum (Ehrenb.) Breb. Ouendjam Forest ; in slowly 
running stream. 1986. Europe, Java, New Zealand, E. Africa, America. 
The specimens were much more rouuded at the extremities than usual, and 
were provided with a large, conspicuous terminal vacuole at each end. 

P. minutissimqm Nordst. (PI. 4. fig. 15.) Plaine des Lacs. 338. 
Europe, Burma, Siam, Madagascar, S. America. The specimens were 
slightly longer and narrower. Long. 17 /i ; lat. 8/x. Zygospores were not 
uncommon. 
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Olosterium PseudopianA il Roy. Canala; in washings of Azolla sp. from 
roadside ditch. 1359. Europe, Ceylon, Madagascar, E. Africa. 

0. Venus Kiitz. Canala: in washings of Azolla sp. from roadside ditch. 
1359. Europe, China and Japan, India, Malaya, New Zealand, Africa, 
America. 

C. Leibleinii Kiitz. Ouendjam Forest; in slowly running stream. 1980. 
Europe, Japan, India, Australia, Africa, America. 

C. moniliferum (Bory) Ehrenb. Ermilage Stream. 170. (Sinaia; in 
stream, in stagnant pool, and in ditch, 1350, 1357, 1359. Europe, China 
and Japan, Ceylon, New Zealand, Africa, America. Forma intermedia 
Griitw. Canala; in ditch. 1359. Europe. 

C. Ehrenbergii Menegh. Canala ; in stream and ditch. 1350, 1359. 
Ouendjam Forest; in slowly running stream. 1980. Europe, China and 
Japan, India, Malaya, Now Zealand, Africa, America. 

C. acerosum (Schrank) Ehrenb. Ouendjam Forest ; in slowly running 
stream. 1986. Europe, Siberia, China and Japan, India, Malaya, Australia, 
New Zealand, America. 

C. peuacerosum F. Gay. Canala ; in washings of Azolla in ditch. 1359. 
France, W. Africa. 

O. Kutzingii Breh. Canala ; in pond and in ditch. 1357,1359. Europe, 
India, Malaya, Australia, New Zealand, C. Africa, America. 

C. compactum Nordst. Plaine des Lacs; in shallow rain pools. 338* 
New Zealand. 

PleuroTjENTUM maximum (Reinsch) Lund. Plaine des Lacs. 338. 
Europe, Ceylon, Malaya, Africa, America. Forma cellulis gracilioribus. 
Lpng. cell. 720/x ; lat. 30 fi. Canala; in ditch. 1359. 

P. basiundatum W. & G. S. West. Canala; in ditch. 1359. Madagascar, 
Australia. The form was similar to that figured by Borge (Austral. Suss- 
wasserchlorophyceen, 1894, p.JJO, t. 3, f. 40). The original figure of West 
does rot show any apical nodules, whilst that of Borge does. In the New 
Caledonian specimens the nodules were small and not conspicuous, but they 
could usually be distinguished. The basal inflation of the semicell was also 
smaller than that figured by West. 

P. subgkorgicum Cushman in Rhodora, 1905, p. 117. Canala; in ditch. 
1359. United States. The apical tubercles were not constantly present, but 
were sometimes quite distinct. 
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Tetmemorus LiRVis (Ktitz.) Ralfs. Plaine des Lacs ; in shallow rain 
pools. 3118. Europe, Malaya, Australia, New Zealand, America. 

Euastrum denticulate ivr (Kirchn.) Clay. Plaine des Lacs. 338. 
Europe, China, Malaya, Australia, New Zealand, Africa, America. 

E. pectinatum Breh. River Dumbea ; amongst other algae in rook pools. 
809. Europe, America. 

E. insclare (Wittr.) Roy. Plaine des Lacs. 338. Northern Europe, 
Siam, United States. 

E. intermedium Cleve, forma sciiobiculata, n. f. (Text-fig. 1, G.) 
Canala; in ditch. 1359. The alga was not common. In form it is very near 
Eu . intermedium , differing chiefly in its serobioulate cell-wall and larger 
lateral lobes. It is very similar also to Eu. orientate W. B. Turn. (Freshvv. 
Alg. E. India, p. 79, t. 10, f. 34, t. 11, f. 26), hut differs in the polar lobe, 
which in Turner's species, as in Eu. insi(/ne, is 4-lobod, whilst in Eu. inter¬ 
medium it is 2-Jobed. 

Micrasterias decemdentata Nag., forma). Canala j in ditch. 1359. 
The specimens were numerous and very variable, all intermediate stages 
between two extreme forms being present. One of these forms was identical 
with that figured by Sclmiidle (Siisswasseralgen aus Australien, 1896, p. 310, 
t. 9, f. 18), and also by Playfair as if. truneata (Corda) Breb., var. decent- 
dentata Playfair (Some Sydney Desmids, 1908, p. 608). The other form was 
also figured by Playfair {ibid. t. 9, ff‘. 8-9) as if. truneata var. laticipiformis 
Playftiir. The dimensions of the specimens from ( 4 mala were: long. 88- 
110 p; lat. 108-116 p. 

Cosmauium Lundellii Delp., forma. Riviere du Carenage. 384. Rare. 
The cells were small and very depressed, being slightly broador than long. 
Long. 47 p ; lat. 56 p ; crass. 27 p. 

Cosmarium Phaseolus Breb. Plaine des Lacs ; in shallow rain pools. 
338. Europe, India, Australia, New Zealand, Africa, America. 

O. ASPUiEROPHOKUM Nordst. Plaine des Lacs; in shallow’ rain pools* 
338. Europe, New’ Zealand, United States. 

C. contractum Kirchn. Plaine des Lacs. 338. Europe, Malaya, 
Australia, Africa, America. 

C. Hammkri Reinsch. Plaine des Lacs. 338. The form of the cells was 
similar to that figured by Borge (Alg. erst, Itegnel. Exp. 1903, t. 3, f. 17) 
from Brazil. 

LINN. JOURN.—BOTANY, VOL. XLVI. 
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Cokmariitm trilobulatum Reinsch. Plaine des Lacs. 338. Europe, 
New Zealand, Africa, Brazil. 

0. subtumidum Nordst., ’sar. Ivlebsh (Gutw.) W. & G. S. W. River 
Dumbea ; amongst other algae in rock pools. 809. Europe. 

C. ARCTOtJM Nordst. Plaine des Lacs. 338. Europe, New Zealand. 

0. Meneghinit Breb. Plaine des Lacs. 338. Mont Canala; in sluggish 
stream. 1242. Ubiquitous. 

C. difficile Liilk. River Dumbea : amongst other alga? in rock pools. 
809. Europe, United States. 

C. Cucurbita Breh. Riviere du Carenage. 381. Europe, Singapore, 
Australia, Africa, America. 

0. turcudum Brch. Canala ; in washings of AzoUa sp. in ditch. 1359. 
(»38. Europe, Japan, Australia, New Zealand, Patagonia. 

(5. SUBTURGIDUM (W. B. Turn.) Schmidle. Canala; in ditch. 1359 (and 
forma minor Schmidle). (>38. India, Malaya, Australia, Africa. 

C. gCADRlFARTlJM Lund. Plaine des Lacs. 338. (Forum* he,mstlcha 
(Lund.) Nordst. and octasticha Nordst.) Europe. Ceylon, Java, New 
Zealand, S. America. 

C. Wittrockit Lund. River Dumbea. 809. Plaine des Lacs. 338. 
Europe, Siam, Patagonia. 

C. pfnctulatum Breb. Canala ; in ditch. 1359. Europe, China and 
Japan, India, Malaya, Australia, New Zealand, Africa, America. 

0. binum Nordst., var. angitstatum, var. n. (PI. 4. fig. 10.) Vnr. cellulis 
diametro fere duplo longioribus, semicellulis truncaio-pyramidatis, cronis 
lateralibus inferioribus singulis tantum granulis proeditis, superioribus 
emarginatis. Long. cell. 54 \i ; lat. 29 River Dumbea. 808, 809. 

C. cucurbitinum (Bisset) Liitk. (Penium cucurbitinnm Biss.), var* 
s UBPO lymorph u m Nordst. Riviere du Carenage. 384. Austria, New 
Zealand. 

0. CRtJCJFERUM De Bary. Plaine des Lacs. 338. 

Africa, United States. 


Europe, jNew Zealand, 
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Uosmarium DO Cl DIO ides Liitk. (Penium minuhnn (Ralls), (Jleve), forma 
major Lund. liivibre du Uarenage. 384. Europe. Var. graoile Wille. 
Plaine des Lacs. 338. Europe, Africa, America. 

Stauuastuum ORBicrLARE Halfs, var. depressed Roy & Biss. (PI. 4. 
fig. 14.) Uanala; in ditch. 1350. Europe, (Hiina and Japan, Siam, Aus¬ 
tralia, New Zealand, Madagascar. The specimens wore typical in size and 
form, hut the cell-wall often showed a slight thickening, usually at the 
angles and Mnne.times at the apex of the semi-cell as well. 

S. ALTEUVANs Breh. <\mahi; in ditch. 1350. Europe, India, Siam, 
Australia, Now Zealand, Africa, United States. 

S. i nee EX I'M Breh. River Diimbea. 800. Europe, Japan. 

11\ vE<>niKr\ dtssieiens (Sm.) Breh. < hmaLi; in diicli. 1350. Europe, 
< Inna, India, Malaya, Australia, Airica. America. 

H. neglkc r a Racih. Plaine des Lacs. 338. British Lies, Ueylon, 
United States, Uuiana. The specimens wore very larg£. Long. cell. 55 jjl; 
lal. max. 15 p. 

Desmidii m Bmeeyi (Ralf^) I)e Bury, var. endi'eatem (Mask.) Nordst. 
Uanala: in ditch. 1350. Java, Australia. 


<Kl)(KU)NIAUEiE. 

Belboctlete elatior Pringsh. Plaine des Lacs. 338. Europe, India, 
Australia. Sterile species of ttnlhoclutte occurred in Nos. 812 and 338. 

(Edogoniem obeongem Wittr. Plaine des Lacs. 338. Europe, India, 
Australia. 

(Edogonuim sp. Plaine des Lacs, 338. This species was fruiting, but 
the oospores were very young. It is monoecious, and is peculiar in that the 
oogonium opens with a pore which is distinctly beneath the median part. 
Thus it does not seem to bo identical with any described species. It differs 
from O . inversion Wittr. in being monoecious and in opening with a pore, 
and from 0. eryploporum Wittr. in the more inferior position of the pore and 
relatively longer cells. 

Sterile species of (Edogoninm occurred in Nos. 338, 384, (>38, 812, 852, 
1242, 1359, and 1986. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 4. 

Fig. 3. GUeothece Vibrio, sp. nor., X 810. 

Figs. 2-6. liosaria ramosa, sp. et gen. nov. Fig. 2, X 78; figs. 3 6, x 510. 

7-9. Ma8ti(/ocoleu8 ohtmus, sp, nov. Figs. 7 & 8, X 92; fig. 9, X 510. 
Fig. 10. Cosmarium binum Nordst., var. angustatMU, var. nov., X 510. 

Figs. 11-13. Diatomella llalfouriava Grev., X 1423. 

Fig. 14. Stourastrum orlivutare Balls, \ar. depressum Rov, x 510. 

15. Penium mimtmimim Nordst., x 510. 
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CHAROPHYTA. 

By James Groves, F.L.S. 

(Flatk 5.) 

Nitella pseudo-flabellata Braun in Braun & Nordstedt, Fragm. 
Monogr. Charac. 54 (1882)? Dumbea ; muddy ditch; on serpentine rock ; 
100 ft. April 1914. 812 (part). 

In the absence of ripe fruit, 1 can only refer this doubtfully to .V. p.s^ulo- 
fiahelktta , itself an indefinite species which has never been properly diagnosed. 
From Braun’s remarks in the ‘Fragment!*/ it is evident that he was by no 
means satisfied as to the identity of the several plants which he had placed 
under the name. 

N. Comptonit, Sp. IlOV. (PI. 5.) 

Sect. Arfhrodact} he komoeoclenm* macrodactyla? fiabellata* glieo- 
cephahe monoic?c. 

Caulis tenuis c. 400 ji crassus. Hamuli normaliter 8, 3—4-plica to furcati, 
nodo infimo fere semper sterili. Radius primarius ramuli totam longitu- 
dinem dimidio iequans. Radii secundarii G-8 ; tertiarii 5-7, omnes vulgo 
iterum furcati; (juarternarii 5-6, quorum 1-2 stupe iterum furcati ; quinarii 
4-G. Ra<lii ultimi hicellulati elongati tenues (crass. 40-50 ya) le\ iter incur- 
vati, cellula inferiore ad apicom plus minusve angustata, cellula superiore 
elongato-eonica acuta —>85 ya longa, ad basem c. 25 ya crassa. Ycriicilli 
fertiles in muco involuti, capitulas rotundas parvas sjppe formantos. 
Oogonia et antheridia ad fureas seeundas et tertias posita. Oogonia solitaria 
ovoidea, ad basem aliquatemis, \ersus apicom insigniter, augustata, c. 400- 
450/a longa (coronula exclusa), 300-325 ya lata, convolutionos c. 10 exhi- 
bentes. Coronula persistens, c. 85 fi alta. 50 ya lata. Oospora ellipsoidea, 
c. 800 ya longa, 250 ya lata, 190 ya crassa, atrofusca, liras prominentes c. 8 
exhibens ; membrana subtiliter granulata. Antheridium diametro c. 250 ya. 

Dumbea; muddy ditch; on serpentine rock; 100 ft. April 1914. 812 

(part). Baie Ba ; on mica-schist alluvium ; sea-level, duly 1914. 1401. 

A small, slender, dark-green plant, apparently not more than three or four 
inches high. The outstanding points of difference between the other species 
of the group and A. Comptonii may be summarised as follows :—A. batracho- 
sperma Braun differs in the hranchlets being only twice furcate, with the 
lowest node fertile and in the much smaller antheridium ; A. minuta Allen, 
in the lower cell of the ultimate rays being rounded at the apex and the 
upper cell remarkably narrow, and iu the fewer (G) and more pronounced 
ridges of the oospore; A 7 , leptosoma Nordst., in the branchlets being only 
twice furcate, with the lowest node fertile, and in the fertile whorls being 
disposed in short, interrupted spikes; A. intermedia Nordst., in the uniformly 
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lax fruiting whorls, the branchlets not more than thrice furcate, with the 
lowest node fertile; JS T . A say ray ana Braun & Nordst., in the fewer (5-6) 
usually not more than twice furcate branchlets and the smaller (170 fi) 
antheridia ; A\ pseudo-ffahellata f. mucosa Nordst., in the branchlets being 
only twice or thrice furcate, the broader nearly spherical oogonia, the larger 
dark red oospores showing f’evrer ridges, and the larger antheridia ; TV. con- 
formis Nordst., in the short branchlets, only twice furcate with stout ultimate 
rays, and in the much larger antheridia (350 /*). 

Nitella hyalina Agardli, Sysfc. Alg. 126 (1824), emend. Kiitzing, Phyc. 
Germ. 256 (1845). 

Tiare, near Paita ; pools and eddies in stream; on Triassic rock ; 250 ft. 
March 1914. 638. Forming dense dark green masses in a stream at 
Taom ; on serpentine rock; 200 ft. December 1914. 2292. 

N. gelatjnosa Braun, Oharac. Austral. & Antaret. in Hooker’s Journ. 

Bol. i. 198 (1849). & ? . 

Isle of Pines ; rooting in mud in a small stream at the entrance to a 
cavern, Omagu; on emerged coral rock. Nov. 1914. 2279. 

A form w ith tapering, acute, ultimate cells to the rays, resembling those of 
A r . tasmanica , but with small-stalked capitula. The sterile branchlets are 
furcate with fairly long secondary rays. 

Chaka atst kalis R. Brown, Prodr. FI. Nov. Holl. & Ins. Van Diem. i. 
346 (1810). 

In a tributary of Riviere de Canala, Mont Canala; on mica-schist; 800 ft. 
June 1914. 1159. The female plant. 

O. gymnopttys Braun in Linmea, xxv. 708 (1852). 

Noumea, Valley of Montravel; in a small stagnant well: on Triassic 
conglomerate; 50ft. Jan. 1914. 16. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE 5. 

Nitella Comptonii, sp. nov.. 

Fig. 1 . Whorl, x 3. 

2. Single brancldet and capitulum enveloped in mucus, x 0. 
Figs. 3-6. Ultimate cells of dactyls, x c. 150. 

Fig. 7. Oogonium, x c. 65. 

8. Oospore, x c. 65. 

9. Membrane of oospore, x 480. 

Figs. 1-8, M. Groves, del.; Fig. 9, G. R. Bullock-Webster, del. 
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LICHENS. 

* By A. Lokratn Smith, F.L.S. 

Mr. Compton collected about 120 specimens of lichens. A certain number 
were sterile or otherwise undeveloped, but altogether 110 species or varieties 
have been recognized ; of these, one genus and 20 species are new to 
scienco. 

Several lists of lichens from New Caledonia have been published. In 
1861, Nylander issued his “ Expositio Lichenum Novae Caledonia?,”* which 
comprises 104 species. This was followed in 1868 by the “ Synopsis 
Lichenum Novae Caledonia?,” f with 220 species or varieties. Mtiller-Aargau 
at a later date described 73 lichens from Noumea $, and more recently 
127 different forms from N. Caledonia §. 

About half of those brought home by Mr. Compton were already recorded 
in one or other of these lists, but as all of the collections vary considerably, 
we may conclude that the lichen-flora of New Caledonia is not yet exhausted. 

Our knowledge of lichens—more especially of tropical lichens—is too 
fragmentary to allow of wide statements on distribution ; but enough is 
known to draw some general conclusions. A number of lichens are 
cosmopolitan; a very large number are common to tropical and subtropical 
lands ; a few, so far as is known, are endemic in different areas. New 
Caledonia lichens are closely allied to those of Oceania : Stictacem are well 
represented ; genera such as Thi/sanothecium and Ifeterodea and species 
such as (ladonia retepora are confined to Oceania and are abundant on the 
island. M iiller-Aargau, from his study of Noumea lichens, concluded that 
air-currents transported the lichens of S. America to Africa, and thence to 
Oceania. The present collection certainly confirms that view. Leptoirema 
and Lepidocollema were until now monotypic genera confined to H. America: 
a second species of the former has appeared in New Caledonia, and a new 
genus, Lepidoleptocfimn , very closely allied to Lepidocollema lias been 
diagnosed. Portions of lichen tlialli are not only very light but support 
prolonged desiccation, and would revive after long sojourn in the air. 
The wide distribution of lichens is therefore not to be wondered at: the 
areas of distribution are climatic rather than geographical. 

The specimens from New Caledonia submitted to me were mostly numbered, 
with a corresponding list of numbered localities. There was also a box 
containing sundry unnumbered rock specimens from Mont Montravel, north 
of Noumea, and there were parcels of specimens from Baie Ouemo, Noumea, 
also without numbers. I have to thank Dr. Bernt Lynge, Mr. Grepp, and 
Miss Wakefield for helpful suggestions. 

* Ann. Sci. Nat. (Bot.), xv. 1861, 37-54. 
f Bull. Soc. Linn. Norm. e<$r. ii. 1867 (1868), 39-140. 
t Rev. Mycol. xxxiii. 1887, 77-82. 

§ Journ. de Bot. vii. 1893, 51-55, 92-94,106-111. 
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PYRENOCARPINEJE • 

PYRENULACEiE. 

Pyrenula nitida Ach. Syn. Licb. 125, 1814, On bark of Exotheca. 
Baie Ou4mo. Riv. Ngoy^, May. “ Tree-trunks in Spermolepis forest on 
serpentine Soil by river, 350 ft.” 1102. Cosmopolitan. 

Both specimens are untypical. 

Anthracotheciijm dknudatum, var. ochrotropum (Nyl.), Mull.-Arg. Lich. 
Neo-cal. in Journ. de Bot. vii. Ill, 1893. On wood. 1295 bis. S. America. 

The variety is distinguished by a yellow or reddish tinge over the 
noimally white thallus. The yellow parts give a strong reaction, KHO + 
crimson, and this suggests that the thallus may be invaded by some other 
species. Wainio found the same lichen in Brazil, and placed it in a new 
genus, Bottaria (Trypetheliaceae), with specific rank. As the perithecia are 
solitary, I have preferred to classify it as above. 

TRY PETHELIA CEiE. 

Trypethelium Sprengelii Nyl. Exp. Syn. Pyrenoc. in Maine & Loire 
M4m. Soc. Acad. iv. 77, 1858. On bark of Exotheca. Baie Onemo, near 
Noumea. Universal in tropical and subtropical countries 

ASTROTHEL1 A( 'EM. 

Astrothelium sulphureum Nyl. Prodr. FI. Novo-Gran. in Ann.Sci. Nat. 
ser. 4, xx. 260, 1863. On bark. Riv. Ngoye, May. “ Tree-trunks in 
Spermolepis forest on serpentine soil by river, 350 ft.” 1104. S. America. 

GYMNOCARPEiE. 

SPfLEROrHORACEiE. 

Sphaerophorus compressus Ach. Meth. Licb. 135, 1803. 718, 1728. 

No. 718. “Abundant on trunks above 3500 ft. in cloud forest.” Frequent 
in the Southern Hemisphere. The thallus in both of the specimens is 
ochreous-white, almost as if bleached; desciibed by Compton as “white, 
with stout white erecto-patent apothecia stalks and black apothecia.” 

GUAPHIDACE2E. 

Opegrapha diagrapha Nyl. Syn. Lich. N. Caled. 57, 1868. On bark of 
unknown tree. Baie Ouemo, Noumea. 

When moist the discs are brownish—-not white as in Nylander's descrip¬ 
tion ; but this may be the result of age. The lirellse are very short, 
resembling those of O. Bonplandia var. abbreviata Mull.-Arg. 

* The arrangement followed is in general that of A. Zahlbruckner in Engler and PrantTa 
4 Naturlichen Pfl&nzenfamilien.’ 
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Graphjs subcontexta Nyl. Syn. Lieh. N. Caled, 79. On bark o£ a tree* 
Itiv. Ngoy4, May. “In Spermolepis forest on serpentine soil by river, 
350 ft.” 1098. New Zealand. 

G. SCRIPT A Ach. Lieh. Univ. 265,1810. On bark of Ficus . Baie Ouemo, 
Noumea. (Cosmopolitan. 

G. elegans Ach. Syn. Lieh. 85, 1814. On bark of Exotheca . Baie 
Ouemo, Noumea. Cosmopolitan. 

The specimen is a very small one, and the furrows on the margins of the 
lirellaa are somewhat indistinct. 

Graphiha mendax (Nyl.) Mull.-Arg. in Journ. de Bot. vii. 108, 1893 ; 
var. bispoha A. L. Sm. On bark of unknown tree. Baie Ouemo, Noumea. 

Nylander and Muller-Aargau have both recorded the species from New 
Caledonia as with one spore in tiie ascus, 80-100 p X 26-38 /a. In the 
specimen examined the spores are occasionally solitary and measure up to 
100 /a in length; more frequently there are two spores in the ascus of 
smaller size, 57—80 /a x 30 /a. 

CHIODEOTONACEjE. 

Glypiiis cicatricosa (Ach.) A. Zahlhr. in Engl. &*Prantl, Nat. Pflanz.- 
Fam. 1, 1*, 103, 1905 (syn. (r. favulosa Ach.). On hark of Exotheca . Baie 
Ouemo, Noumea. 

Frequent in tropical and subtropical regions. 

Chiodecton SANGVINKUM (Rw.) Wain. Lieh. Bres. ii. 143, 1890 ; Ch. 
rvbrodnctum (Ehrenb.) Nyl. Licli. Nov. Gran. 486, 1863. On bark. 
Itiv. Ngoye, 25th May. “In Spermolepis forest on serpentine soil by river, 
350 ft.” 1091. S. America, Africa. 

CHRYSOTHRI C ACE M. 

Crocynia gossypina (Sw.) Nyl. Lieh. Jap. 59, 1890. On hark : sterile. 
Mont Canala, June. In moist forest, 1000 ft.” 1303. Tropical Asia 
and America. 

Var. mollis Hue in Mem. Soc. Sci. Nat. Cherb. ser. 4, vii. 239, 1909. 
On decaying wood. Ignambi; in forest; 2000-4000 ft. 1743. Oceania 
(Java), Tropical America. 

Crocynia sp. On branches. Riv. Ngoye, May. “In Spermolepis forest 
on serpentine soil by river, 350 ft.” 1097. 

A sterile plant, forming small white subcontinuous scales on a dark hypo- 
thallus. Probably immature. 

Crocynia sp. Riv. Ngoye, 25th May. On bark. “ In Spermolepis forest 
on serpentine soil by river, 350 ft.” 1105. 

A sterile form, consisting of small, crowded white scales on a dense«.brown 
hypothallus. 
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Orocynia crustata var. minor A. L. Sm. 

The specimen, which is sterile, approaches very near to the description of 
C. crustata Hue, Sect. Byssocaulon (Mem. Soc. Nat. Cherb. s<5r.4, vii. p, 243* 
1909). It forms a continuous pale green glaucescent felt over very 
irregular bark, 8-10 cm. long and almost as wide. It is continuous, closely 
appressed, with a tnssoid white border and white below. Within, the tissues 
are as described by Hue, but of smaller dimensions, though the -whole thallus 
is thicker. On bark. Mont (Janala,June. “In moist forest, 1000ft.” 1299. 

THELOTREMAOE2E. 

Leptotrema andamaniclm, comb. nov. ( Thclotrema andamanicum Nyl. 
in Bull. Soc. Linn. Norm. ser. 2, vii. 1873, 168). On bark. Riv. Ngoye. 
In Spermolepis forest on serpentine soil by river, 350 ft. May. 1099. 
S. Asia (I. of Andaman). 

L. epitrypum, comb. nov. ( Thelotrema epitrypum Nyl. in Ann. Sci. Nat. 
s&r. 4, xix. 1863, 334). 1107. From the same locality as tho previous species. 
Tropical America (Cuba and New Grenada). 

CCENOGONIACEA3. 

Ccenogonium Lkprieiuui Nyl. ill Ann. Sci. Nat. ser. 4, xvi. 1862, 89. On. 
Palm leaves. No number. Tropical countries. 

OLADONIACEAS. . 

Thysanotheoium iiyalinum (Tayl.) Nyl. Syn. i. 186, 1860. On soil. 
Mont Koghi, April. “Whitish erect stalks, with pale brown apothecia. On 
bare serpentine soil: Niaouli-bracken formation, 1000 ft.” 806. Tongliouc 
Mts., Jan. “Erect grey stalks, wbito disc-like apothecia, 500 ft.” 179. 
Oceania (Australia, New Caledonia). 

Tti. Hookeri Berk. & Mont, in Hook. Journ. Bot. v. 257, t. 10, 1846. 
“Plaine des Lacs. Common on ground sticks and leaves, 800 ft.” 426. 
Oceania. 

Cladonia pycnoclada (Gaudich.) Nyl. Lich. N. Zeal, in Journ. Linn. Soc. 
ix. 244, 1867. Baie Ngo, Feb. “Abundant on serpentine soil, in scrub 
formation, forming large white masses [also seen at Plaine des Lacs, 
Bogota, and elsewhere on serpentine].” 423. Australia, Asia, S. Africa, 
S. America. 

Cl. Floerkeana Sommerf. Suppl. FI. Lapp. 128, 1826. On soil 
and old twigs. Tonghoue Mts., Jan. “Grey stalks tipped with bright 
crimson apothecia.” 178. S. America, Europe. 

Cl. didyma var. muscigena (Eschw,?, Nyl.) Wainio, Mon. Olad. Univ. L 
141, 1887. Tonghoue Mts,, Jan. 178. Plaine des Lacs, 15th Feb„ 
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Common on ground, dead sticks, etc. Erect: red apothecia.” 425. 
Mont Canala, June. “ From bark of trees in moist forest, 1000 ft.” 
1302. Oceania, S. America. 

Cladonia agguegata Ach. Licli. Suec. Prodr. 20G, 1708. Ilaie Ngo, Feb. 
On ground among dead leaves, with CL pyenoclada . 424. “On ground, 

dry scrub formation, serpentine.” 717. Australia, New Zealand, India, 
S. Africa, 8. America. 

Cl. retepora (Labill.) Fr. Nov. Sclied. Grit. 21, 182G. On Ike ground. 
Plaine des Lacs, Feb. “Serpentine soil, very poor in humus.” 422. 
Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand. 

Ol. VEimciLLATA (Hoffm.) FI. Glad. 26, 1828. Mont Koghi, April. 
“On ground, 1000 ft., serpentine soil : Niaouli-bracken association.” 770. 
Cosmopolitan. 

Stkkeocaclon Kami Los cm Ach. Metli. 314, 1803. 1727. Australia, New 
Zealand, S. America. 

LEOIDEACEjE. 

Lecidea (§ Psoka) feiuucola A. L. 8m., Sp. nov. 

Thallus albidus, continuus, grosse granular us vel bullato-squamulosus, 
subeffigni’atus. Cortex superior 45-50/* lat. ex liyphis dense intricatis con- 
glutinatis formata, gonidia protococooidea, ca. 10/* diam. stratum continuum 
ca. 40 /* lat. forinantia; medulla ca. 150 /* lat. ox hypliis ca. 2-3 /* lat. inf ricatis 
constant. Apothecia nigra, nitida, 1-3 nun. lat., supra cristam tliallinam nunc 
sparsa nunc crebro aggregata, convexa, iutorduin lobata, margin© tenue, 
intogro, parum elevato, intus granulis minutis insper>is; hypothecimn nigrum, 
superne nigro-brunnea ex liyphis adscendentibus, conglutinatis eonstans 
paraphyses tenues, non bene discrete septatf©, sursum nigro-hrunneie, 70/x alt.; 
asci clavati, 55-G5/*x 15/* ; spono ellipsoidere, hyalime, 12-14/*x 5-7/*. 

Ad saxum ferrugineum pulverescens. Mont Lore, May. On serpentine 
soil, 1000 ft. 847. Thallus and apotlioeia become powdered with iron dust 
from the substratum. 

L. Compton 11 A. L. Sin., sp. nov. 

Thallus tenuis, determinatus, stratum continuum formans, superficic miuute 
plicatus vel granulatus, flavo-ochraeeus. Apothecia prominentia, 0*5-1 mm. 
lat., novella disco piano flavo-ocliraceo, margin© integro nigro parum elevato 
cincta, deinde quasi morboso-nigricantia; hypothecimn rufo-brunneum; 
hymenium hyalinum ca. 80/* alt.; paraphyses tenues arete coluercntes ; asci 
oblongo-clavati; spone octomc, ellipsoidea. 1 , 12-15// x 5-7 /*. 

Ad lignum. 803. 

The thallus forms a thin layer over the inequalities of the bark; it 
resembles somewhat an Australian species, L. ludilmnda Mull.-Arg. (Lick. 
Beitr. n. 1162 in Flora, Ixx. 321, 1887). 
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Lecidea goniophila Scbaer. Enum. Lich. 127, 1850. On rocks. Mont 
Mon travel, N. of Noumea. Europe, Japan. &c. 

A very small specimen with a brownish-white subcontinuous thallus 
(K-f yellow) and minute brownish-black npothecia. The colourless hypo- 
thecium and the smaragdine tips of the paraphyses agree with those of the 
type, but the spores are on the vhole smaller, measuring about 10-13 /a X 6/a. 
It is associated with tufts of Stigonema sp. 

Megalospora oastanocarpa A. L. Sm«, sp. nov. 

Thallus albido-glaucescens, continuus, sat laevigatas, tenuis, 60-80 /a cr. 
Gonidia protoccoidea, ca. 7 fi diam. Cortex superior tenuis, decompositus, 
superne interdmn hyphis superficie j)arallelis ; cortex inferior sat crassus ex 
hyphis brunneis parallel]* constans ad substratum arete adhserens. Apothecia 
sessilia, turgido-convexa, castaneo-brnnnea, 4-6 mm. lat., ca. 1 mm. alt., 
margine concolore mox evanescente ; hypothecium albidum dense plecten- 
chymaticum, gonidiis sparsis instructuin ; excipulum proprium ex hyphis 
radianiibus, conglutinatis, formatum; paraphyses arete coluerentes, sursutn 
flavescentes, tenues, ramosse, apice paululum incrassatm; asci longe clavati, 
ca. 200 fix 4:0 fx] spone saltern quartern#?, late ellipsoidete, 1-sept, (membranes 
5-7 /a crass.) 65-80 fi x 22-32 /a. 

Ad corticem arborum. Ignambi, 2000-4000 ft, Aug. 1738. 

Biatorina intermixta (Nyl.) comb, nov., var., aggregata A. L. 8m., 
var. nov. 

1 halius tenuis, cinerascens, minute granulatus. Apothecia parva, in 
acervulos sparsos aggregata, vel solitaria et turn usque ad 1 mm. lat. ; 
hypothecium et epithecium rufo-brunnea, hydrate kalico color in violaceum 
sordidum mutatur; paraphyses conglutinata?; sporae rectae vel leviter 
curvulee, oblongo-ellipsoidese vel fusiformes, 1-sept., 20—24 /ax 3-4/a. 

Ad corticem arborum. Ignambi, 2000—4000 ft. Aug. 1746. 

Differs from the species (New Caledonia) in the grouping of the apo- 
thecia, which are scattered over the thallus in button-like acervuli, and also 
in the somewhat narrower spores. 

B. fusconigra A. L. Suj., sp. nov. 

1 halius albido-glaucescens, crustaceus, effuses, minute isidio-squamulosus 
vel isidio-granulatus, sat tenuis. Apotkecia parva, usque ad 0*8 min. diam., 
rufo-brunnea, deinde nigra, interdum aggregata, margine tenue, integro, 
d emu in convexa margine excluso ; hypothecium et epithecium rufo-brunnea, 
hymenio subconcolore; paraphyses graciles persistente conglutinate, apice 
non, vel leviter, clavato ; sporae octonae, ellipsoidese, hyalinse, 1-sept., ca. 
10-12 fi X 2 ft. 

Ad corticem arborum. Biv. Ngoye. In Spermolepis forest on serpentine 
soil by river, 350 ft. May. 1100, 1106. 
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Distinguished by the minutely isidiose-squamulose thallus which follows 
the inequalities of the rugged bark, as well as by the apothecial characters. 

Bacidia crocynioides A. L. Sm., sp. nov. 

Thallus pallido-griseo-virens (K-f flavns) plagas latas f ormans squamulo- 
granulatus ; granular minute, convexo-plana?, sparse vel dense congregate, 
interdum subimbricate, ad substratum arete cohferentes, non corticate, e 
hyphis ca. 4 /4 cr., membranis crass is, lumine minimo, crebro couliti*, 
composite; gonidia protococcoidea, 5—8/x diam., sparsa vel in glomerulos 
aggregata. Apothecia sessilia, novella miiuita concava, turn fere plana, 
marginata, solitaria vol congregata, interdum ad marginem apotheciorum 
vetustorum crescentia, ca. *5-1. mm. lat. margine pallide flexuoso. disco 
carneo turn oohraeeo-flavo, intus albida ; hypolhecium e hyphis dense 
intricutis; perithecium e hyphis radiantibus compositum; paraphyses tenues, 
concrete, apiee subclavate ; asci oblongo-clavati, ad ha*iin paululum 
attenuati, 40 p x 7 p; spone aciculares, pluri-soptate, 25 p x 1-2 p. 

Ad eorticem arhormn. Biv. Ngoye. Spermolepis forest on serpentine 
soil by river, 350 ft., May. 1101. 

Somewhat resembling Crocynia in the soft thallus and C . yossyplua in the 
frequent 44 hen and chickens” arrangement of the apofhecia. Tt is seated 
more or less on abundant brown fungus hyping. 

Bgellia disci formis var. triphragmia (Nyl.) Boist. Nouv. FI. Liclu 
pt. 2, 234, 1902 (B. Lauri-Cassia (Fee) Miill.-Arg.). On bark of Exotheca . 
Buie Ouemo, Noumea. Cosmopolitan. 

B. stkllutata Mudd, Man. 210, 1801. Oil rocks; Mont Montravel, 
N. of Noumea. Cosmopolitan. 

B. GLAUCO-A IlEOL AT A A. L. Sill., sp. 110 V. 

ahallus crustaceus, nigro-determinatus, glauco-cinereus, minute areolatus, 
areola? ca. *3 mm. lat. plana? vel subconvexse (K 4-flavns dein ferrugineus). 
A'potheaa nigra, prominula, ca. 0*5 mm. diam., plana et marginata vel con- 
vexa; hypothecium brunneum, superne pallide flavescens; hymenium ca. 
50-04 /a alt.; paraphyses tenues, clavato-capitate, brunneo-pileate; asei 
clavati, ea. 40/4X10/4; spone octonse fusew, 1-sept., ellipsoideae, 7-10/4 
x 4-5 /4. 

Ad saxa. Mont Montravel, Noumea. 

Distinguished by the bluish-grey thallus, by the rust-coloured reaction 
with potash, and by the apothecial characters. The paraphyses have a 
narrow brown cap like those of Biatorina lenticularis . 

B. albido-flava A. L. Sm.. sp. nov. 

Thallus crustaceus, kevis, granulato-areolatus, interdum nigro-determi- 
natus, albido-flavus (K—), ca. 0*5 mm, cr. non corticatus, ad eorticem arete 
adherens; gonidia protococcoidea, 7-10/4 diam. Apotlxecia vu Igo 1 mm. diam.. 
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vol latiora et lobulata, subiinmersa, nigro-marginata, disco piano, olivaceo- 
viridi-pruinosa ; hypotheeium nigro-brunneuin, crassum ; hyinenium usque 
ad 100 p alfc. fuscescens; paraphyses tenues, septatae, apicibus parutn incras- 
satis, ramosis ; asci clavati, ca. GO X 15 p; spora? ellipsoidese aut fusiformes, 
fuscae, 1-septae, 15-22 px 7-10 p. 

Ad corticem Krothear. Baio Ouemo, Noumea. 

Tho specimen is a very small one, but so distinctive that it has seemed 
worth while to give the diagnosis. Tn section, the epithecium is not coloured, 
though if the section be thick the pruina forms a dark line. 

PHYLLOPSOUA( *E JE. 

Pjiyllopsoka parvifolia (Pers.) Miill.-Arg. in Bull. Herb. Boiss. ii. 
App. 1, 45, 1894. On bark. Mont Koghi ; stream-valley forest, 1000 ft., 
April. 802. Tropical countries, New Caledonia, &c. 

EPHEBACEjE. 

Thermutis sp. A dense felt of the lichen but no fructification. On 
rocks, Mont Montravel, Noumea, 

(50LLEMA0EA5. 

Leprocollema nova-caledoniaxum A. L. 8m., sp. now 

T/ialltts crustaeeus, tenuis, continuus, non corticatus, furfuraceus, fulvo- 
virescens. Goriidia nostocacea. e cellulis c,*eruleo-virescentibus 6-7 p cr., 
glomeruloso-concatenatis, familias globosas formantia. Apothrcia sessilia, 
0*5-8 mm. hit., disco ochracco, margine proprio pallidiore, intus albida ; 
hypothecium incolore vol flavmn; paraphyses arete oohan-entes, apico 
•cla vatic, interdum ochraeeas; asci oblongo-clavati usque ad 60/u,x7/i; 
sporie octonae simplices, ellipsoideo-fusiformes, 10 /.ix 2-lip. 

Ad lignum votustum. Mont Koghi; slream-valley forest, 1000 ft., April. 
$05. 

The only other species, L . americanum, recorded by Wainio from ltio de 
Janeiro, differs in the form of the thallusand in the much larger spores. 

Synechoblastus belenophorus Miill.-Arg. Licli. Beitr. n. 16G in Flora, 
Ixiii. 259, 1880. On bark. Noum6a (two specimens). Oceania. 

S. NKMATOSPORIJS A. L. Sill., Sp. IIOV. 

Thallus submonophyllus, irregulariter crispato-lobatus, virescens, Gonidia 
moniliformi-catenulata, ca. 5-tipx3p. Apothecia immersa ca. 0*5-6 min. 
!at., disco rufo-brunneo, margine thallino crasso, incurvo, integro; asci clavati, 
apice mem bran ii incrassato, ad basim attenuati, ca. 85 px 12 p; sporse aciculi- 
formae, ca. 65 p x 2-2*5 p. 

Plain© des Lacs, Gelatinous masses on trunks in valley forest, 1000 ft., 
Feb. 275. 
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The specimen was preserved in formalin, and when washed and dried it 
collapsed to an almost film-like expansion, somewhat wrinkled on the surface 
and dark brownish-green in colour. The spores were so closely adherent 
that it was difficult to note the septa. 

Leptogium TTtEMELLotPES Fr. FI. Scan. 293, 1835. Ermitage stream ; loose 
encrustation on bark,gelatinous dark brown; apothecia light brown. Jan. 231. 
Also on rooks ; JVlont Mon travel, near Noumea. Almost cosmopolitan. 

Var. azukeum Nyl. Pyn. i. 125. 1858. 14(51. (cosmopolitan. 

L. sp. (Sect. JJallofltnu). Sterile. Ignambi. On mosses in forest, 
2000-4000 ft., Aug. 1739. 

Thallus rather wide (about 10 cm.). A striking plant, dull ctcruleo- 
brownisli, beset with folioles and isidia ; the under surface densely covered 
with short or long blackish byplitc. 

F A N N A HIA CE7E. 

Leihimileptogium A. L. Sin., gen. nov. 

7 hall us scjiiamosns, adpressus vel adscendens, maxima parte gonidiis 
impletus; hypothallus niger, interdum bene evolutus f stratum corticale 
supcrius plectenehymaticum. (ioniJia nostocacea, monilifornii-concatenata 
stratum medtillare homoeomerieum, vel in parte inferioro gonidiorum desti- 
tulum ; cortex inferior non bene evolutus. Apothecia parum elevata ; 
oxeipulo tliallino instructa ; spone octonoe, simplices, incolores. 

The above genus, owing to the cellular upper cortex, differs from Lepido- 
collenui as heptotjhun differs from ('ollema . 

L. Montaguki A. L. 8m., «p. nov. 

Thallus squamulosus ; sipiamuhe laxe aggregate, adscendentes vel intei dum 
adpresste, lobulate, minute dactylino-divwc \el anguste hiciuulnte, lacinise 
simplices vel irregulariter pinnate, lurido-grisete, rhizinis nigrieantibus, 
sparsis, substrato affixte ; bypotballus niger, dense intricatus. Thallus ca. 
120/a crassus; stratum corticale superius 15-20 /a or. e eellulis du »bus ad 
10 /a diam. format um ; gonidia nostocacea, e eellulis glomeruloso-concatenatis, 
non aggregates, composita, leviter violaceo-rubro tincta; stratum inferius e 
hyphis paucis, parailelis, formatum, bypothallus ex hvpbis violaceo-tiigris, 
ca. 5 /a cr. const,uns. Apothecia ca. 1 mm. lit. aurantiaca, plana, marginata, 
step© perforata vel sol eae forme deformata, sparsa vel dense aggregata ; margino 
tliallino integro involuto ; bymenium pallide brunneuin, asei clavati ca. 
60 /ax 17 /a ; spora) octonce, late ellipsoideoe, 12-15 /ax 7 /a. 

Ad cortices, ltiv. Ngoye. In Spermolepis forest on serpentine soil by 
river, 350 ft., May. 1094. 

Many ot the apothecia are perforated or a side scooped out, thus presenting 
a horseshoe formation. A somewhat similar though less pronounced 
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deformation occurs in Pannaria per/ossa Stirtori, a New Zealand plant, 
but the apothecia of the latter have creuuhite margins and smaller spores, 
and the structure of the thallus is different. 

The specific name Montagvei commcinmorates the brilliant young zoologist, 
Paul Montague, with whom Mr. Compton was associated in the expedition to 
New Caledonia. Mr. Montague joined the army on his return to England 
and served in the li.F.O, He lost his life in an air-fight in Salonika. 

Lepidoleptogium rugulosum A. L. Sm., sp. nov. 

Thallus squamulosus ; squamuhe variabiles adpresse vel plorumque adscen- 
dentes, spathulataB ad apices sacpe iinmarginatse, flabellatim rugulosse, lurido 
griseac, ad basim adfixa? ca. 1-2 nun. long., 1 mm. lat.; hypotlmllus niger, 
non bene cvolutus. Thallus ca. 500^ crassus ; stratum coi’ticale superius ca. 
10 p cr. monostroindticuin ; medulla ex hyphis intricatis et gonidiis nostoco- 
caceis caeruleo-virescentibns, rubentibusve, moniliformi-concatenatis ; stratum 
corticale inferius tenue, indistinctum. Apothecia usque ad 1*5 mm. lat., disco 
aurantiaco, margine g ran ill a to ; hypotbecium citrinum, K-f rubro-auranti- 
acum ; paraphyses graciles, arete coluerentes; asci clavati, ca. 80/-ix 10 p ; 
sporae octonae, ellipsoideae, 12 pX 6 p. 

Ad corticem. Hiv. Ngoye. Spennolepis forest on serpentine soil by 
river, 350 ft., May, 1089. 

Parmeliella fulva A. L. Sm., sp. nov. 

Thallus fulvo-aurantiacus, suborbicularis, laciniatus, ca. 5 cm. lat. versus 
centrum plus minus granulatus et areolatus. Lacinia? arete adnatae, 
3-4 mm. lat., stellato-radiantes, simplices vel divisse, versus ambitum sensim 
dilatatse, interdum creuata*, subtus f rhizinis nigris praxHtae ; supra leves vel 
irregulariter transverse rugosse. Cortex superior plectenchymaticus, 25-30 p 
lat. ecellulis ca. 12 p lat. formatus ; gonidia nostocacea, ca. 10 p lat. ; cortex 
inferior et rhizinse e hyphis nigro-brunneis formati. Apothecia convexo- 
plana, supra thallum paruni elevata, ad centrum adfixa, ferrugineo-nigra, non 
marginata, sparsa vel aggregata, ca. 0*5-1 mm. lat. irregulariter orbicularia, 
subtus hyphis smaragdulis §p lat. praxhta ; parathecium smaragdulum ; 
hypotbecium pallidum; hymenium 90-100 p alt. incolor; paraphyses dense 
oonglutinatse, 3-4 p lat. clavatse; epithecium brunneo- vel smaragdulc- 
nigrum; asci clavati, ca. 45 p x 8-10 p ; sporse octonas, hyalines, cymbas 
formes vel ellipsoidea?, bi-guttulatse, simplices, 12 p x 3-4 p. 

Ad corticem. Cap Bocage. On bark of shrubs in serpentine scrub, 
500 ft., July. 1463. 

A very striking plant with an almost effigurate outline. The rugae of the 
laciniae recall those of Parmeliella plumbea. 

P. Comptonii A. L. Sm., sp. nov. 

Thallus squamulosus, lurido-griseus, corticatus, subtus albidus non-corti- 
catus. Squamuhe adscendentes, spathulatae, ad basim late adfixas usque ad 
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2 mm. alt. dense imbricate, crenate, vel in lacinias angastas siope minute 
pinnatas divisa?. Thallus ca. 175 /x cr.; cortex superior ca. 35/ter. ecellulis 
docompositis constans, lumen cellularuin 7 p diam. vel ca. 12 fi x 7 p ; gonidia 
nostoracea 5 fi diam. stiatnm densuin 50 fM lat. sub cortice formantia ; hyplpe 
medullares, intricate 5/4 cr. stratum ca. 100/z. cr. formantes. Apothecia 
piano-con vexa, rufo-brunnea, margine pallidiore cincta, sparsa vel in glomer- 
ulos parvos aggregata, irregulariter orbiculares, 0*3-1 mm. diam.; hypo- 
thecium flavo-brunneum ; paraphyses ca. 2*5>/x cr. septate,arete cohaerentes ; 
asci clavati, ca. 45 8 /x; spora? ellipsoideo-fusiformse, hyalinee, 7-8 yxx 3~4a. 

Ad liguum. Ttiv. Ngoye. Spermolepis forest on serpentine soil by river, 
350 ft. May. 1095. 

The squamules are somewhat similar to those of P. triptophylla in colour, 
but rather lighter, much larger, and more densely imbricate. 

Parmeliella sp. Thallus of spreading reddish-brown laeinte, irregularly 
crenate in outline, branched or simple, blunt at the tips, about 2-4 mm. wide, 
up to 12 mm. long, beneath densely pannose with dark hyplise solitary or in 
strands, about 3 mm. long. Thallus about 140 p, thick, the upper cortex a 
layer of two cells with extremely gelatinous walls and restricted lumen ; the 
gonidial zone narrow, of conglomerate blue-green algae f the lower cortex 
of decomposed cells. Sterile. On bark. Mont Mou. Brown above, black 
filaments round edges and beneath. March. ,713. 

Pannaiua Mariana Miill.-Arg. Lich. Beitr. n. 1159 in Flora, lxx. 32J, 
1887. 

On trees. Ignambi. In forest, 2000-4000 ft. Aug. 1736. E. Indies, 
N. Caledonia, N. and S. America.. 

Yar. ihidioidea Miill.-Arg. 1. c. 

Ermitage stream. ‘* Encrusting stones by stream. Grey, fringed with 
black hairs.” Jan. 230. Ignambi. In forest, 2000-1000 ft. Aug. 1736* 
E. Indies, New Caledonia, N. and S. America. 

P. nigrocincta (Mont.) Nyl. Syn. ii. 39, 1885. 

On branches. Noumda. Oceania, W. Africa, S. America. 

Psorqma sphinctrincjm (Mont.)Nyl. Syn.ii. 24,1885. On wood. Ignambi. 
In forest, 2000-4000 ft. Aug. 1733, 1734. Africa, Oceania, S. America. 

Ps. araneosa (Bab.) Nyl. Syn. ii. 23, 1885. On soil. Mont Humboldt. 
In moist gully forest, 1000 ft. May. 1086. Oceania (New Zealand). 

Psoboma sp. Thallus reddish-brown of small, mostly ascending, variously 
crenate-lacinnlate squamules. Abortive apothecia alone present. On tree- 
trunks. B3v. NgoyA SpermdepU forest on serpentine soil by river, 350 ft. 
May. 1096. 

LINN. JOTJRN.—BOTANY, VOL. XLVI. G 
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Coccocakpia pellita Miill.-Arg., var. pa km ELioiPES Wainio, Lich. Bres. 
i. 209, 1890. On bark. Baie Ba. “ On mangrove tranks ami other trees 
by shore.” 14(52. Oceania ^New Caledonia), N. and S. America. 

Yar. chonia Midl.-Arg. Lich. Beitr.«n. 421 in Flora, lxv. 320, 1882. On 
rocks; Mont Montnnol north of Noumea. N. and S. America. 


SJUCTACEjE. 

Lobaria intervfrsans, comb. nov. (lUcasolia internet sans Nyl. in Flora, 
l\ix. 173, 188G). On bark. Mont Canala. In moist lbie®t, 1000 ft. June. 
1305, ) art. W. Africa. 

Lobaria sp. Mont Canala. In moist foiest, 1000ft. June, 1305, part, 
A sterile specimen, but with the same reaction as A. inter vena ns (Med. 
K (CaCl) rose-red). The thallus is stouter and it may be L . snbhtvb s*, 
which differs in having lobate margins to the apothecia, and narrower spore®. 

Lobaria (§ Lobarina) subrinnata A. L. 8m., sp. nov. 

Thallus foliaceus, glauco-flavescens vel pallide oeninus ca. 10-15 cm. lat. 
iuLcendens (?) non adpressus, versus ad baMin laciniatus ; laeinim sat angus- 
tatae, irregular iter et iterum subpinnatje, laoiniie ultiime ad apicem smpe 
diktats*) et truncata* ; pagina superior sorediis parvis, cinereo-albidis, ad- 
spersa ; pagina inferior tore ad apieem pilis crebris fuscis instructs!, ambitua 
sulmuda (K —, CaCl —). f?c;//V//a*nostocacea, aoruleO-virescentia, conglome- 
ratft, ea. 5/adiam. Strata corticalia ca. 25 mm. lat. e soriebus celinlarum 
formata ; by phis rhizoideis numerosis. connatis, us(jue ad 800 /a long, 
Apothecia non visa. 

Ad ramulos arborum. Mont Arago. On bark of shrubs in serpentine 
scrub, 500 ft. July. 1466. 

The lichen 1ms a lighl graceful appearance unlike any other described 
Lobaria. The upper surface resembles that of Sticta aryyracea . The under 
sui face, at the tips of the laciniie, is occasionally golden-brown. The thallus 
is closely attached to the support where it touches, but tho main part is free. 

Sticta intricata Del., var. Thouaksii Mudd, Man. 90, 1861. On bark. 
Mont Cana la. “In moist forest, 1000 ft/’ June. 1298. Europe, 8. 
Africa, Oceania. 

S. crocata Ach. Lich. Univ. 447, 1810. On bark of tree. Baie Ouemo. 
237. Cosmopolitan. 

S. Weioelii Wain. Lich, Bres, i. 189, 1890. On bark. Mont Canola. 
In moist forest, 1000 ft. June. 1301. Universal in tropical or subtropical 
regions. 
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Stiota DAMASCOHNis Acb. Moth. Lich. 275,1803. 1735. Tropical countries. 
Rare in Europe. 

Yar. CANARIENSIS Acb. Syn. Lich. 231, 1814. Mont Canala. Bark o£ 
trees in moist forest, 1000 ft. 1290. W. Africa, W. Indies, Brazil. 

Lighter in colour than the species and with blunt-tipped lacinia*. 

S. vaiuabilts Ach. Lich. Univ. 455, 1810. Ignambi. “In forest, 
2000-4000 ft.’’ 1740. S. and 15. Africa, Oceania. 

S. UYPosriLoiDKs Nyl. Exp. Lich. N. Coded. 42, 1801. On bark. Large 
grey-surfaced, dichotomising thallus, drooping outwards from trunks. 
Valley forest, 000 ft. 715. Oceania. 

S. Colknsoi Bab. ex Hook. FI. N. Zeal, part 2, 274, 1855. On bark. 
Mont Oanala, June. In moist forest, 1000 ft. 1300. N. Zealand, Tasmania. 

S. a UR ata Ach. Moth. Lich. ]). 277, 1803. On dead branches, valley 
forest, 600 Ft. 710. Mont Oanala, June. In moist forest, 1000 ft. 12111. 
< Cosmopolitan. 

A second specimen is a deep rose-red, but differs from the similarly 
coloured S. clathrata Do Not. and S . aurora De Not. in it he presence of 
isidiose soredia on the margins of the Infinite. 

Var. pallens Nyl. Syn. Lich. i. 361, 1860. On bark. Ignambi. In 
forest, 2000-4000 ft. August,. 1731. New Zealand. 

Distinguished by the paler colour and bv the coaling of short white hairs 
on the under surface and, more sparsely, on the upper surface. 

8. Di ssimvlata Nyl. subsp. multikida Nyl. Lich. N. Z. 37, 1888. On 
bark. Ignambi. I it forest, 2000-4000 ft. 1742. New Zealand. 

S. i) em vtabilis Krempelh. form l.evis Krempelh. in Journ. Mus. Godeflfrov, 
xiv. Heft 4, 6, 1873. On bark. Ignambi. In forest, 2000-4000 ft. 1729. 
Oceania (Samoa). 

8. Fkeycjnetii Del. Stick 124, 1825. On branches. Grey surface, hut 
yellowish, with black spots. 716. Valley forest, 600 ft. 740. Mout 
Oanala, June. “In moist forest, 1000 ft.*’ 1304. Oceania, Antarctica, 

S. America. 

PERILS A HTAOE^E. 

Pertusaria yelata Nyl. Lich. Sound. 179, 1861. On bark of h\rotlara . 
Baie Ou£mo, Noumea. Cosmopolitan. 

P. velatoides A. L. Sm., sp. nov. 

Thallus albidus, tenuis, minute rugulosus et sparse granulatus (K —, vcl + 
obscure flavescens, K(CaCl) -t rubens, CaCl—). Verruca? fertiles numerosa?, 

g 2 
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conferte, ca. 0*5 mm. lat. vel minores, hemispheric^, apice truncato, prime 
albide velato dein pallide carneo (OaCl-H'oseo-tincto), apothecium unum 
vulgo continents ; sporse solitariae, ellipsoideae, infcus laeves, ca. 135-150 p 
long., 30-45 p lat. 

Corticola. Mont Arngo, July. In damp forest, 1000 ft. 14(56. With¬ 
out locality. 1467. 

Differ* from P. velata Nyl. and from vsubsp. subvelata Nyl. in the negative 
reaction of the thallus with CaCl alone, in the absence of soredia, and in the 
smaller spores. 

Pertusaria pycnothelia Nyl. Syn. Lich. Nov. Coaled. 31. 1868. On 
bark of Exotheea. Baie OuOno, Noumea. 

P. leioplaca Sclnier. Lich. Ilelv. Spicil. 66, 1823. On bark of Ileus* 
Baie Ou4tno, Noumea. Cosmopolitan. 

Var. GCTOsroRA Nyl. Lich. Scmd. 182,1861. On bark of Exotheea. Baie 
Ouemo, Noumea. (Cosmopolitan. 

The specimen show^ a wrinkled areolate thallu*, tinged greenish-yellow in 
places. The verrucas are large and congregate. Spores measure 65-75/ax 
30-35 p. 

P. citrina, A. L. Sm., *p. nov. 

Thallus citrino-sulpbureus, tenuis, minute areolatus vel purpuraceus* 
plerumque dense sorediatus (K —, CaCl + aurantiacus), soralia ca. 0’5 mm. 
lat. ; verrucfe fertile* confert*e vel sparse, hemispheric*®, vulgo minutae, 
*5- 7 mm. lat., sed usque ad 1*5 mm. lat. CaCl-P roseo-aurantiacm. Apotheeia 
solitaria vel plura : a&ci cylindracoi ; sporae octonae, ellipsoideae, intus laws, 
ca. 65 p long., 28 p lat. 

Ad saxa ferrugineo-arenosa. Mont Montravel, Noumea. 

Near to P. sulphurea , but persistently brighter in colour and differing in 
the form and colour of the apotheeia, the discs of which in P . sulphurea take 
a riolet colour with potash. The reactions of the thallus are also different* 

LECANORACEJE. 

Lecanora scbfusca var. chLobona Ach. Syn. Lich. 158, 1814. On bark 
of Acacia . Baie Out*mo, Noumea. Cosmopolitan. 

L. lutesckns (DC.) Nyl. Lich. Jap. 110, 1890. Baie Ouemo, Noumea. 
Two specimens on Ficus bark; one on Acacia bark; one on Exotheea bark,. 
Oceania (Labuan), Japan, Europe. 

L. oalactina subsp. WSFEKSA Nyl. ex Cromb* in Grrevillea, xviii. 68,1890. 
On rocks, Mont Montravel, Noumea. Cosmopolitan. 

L. farella Acli. Lich. Univ, 370, 1810. On bark of Exotheea. Baie* 
Ouemo, Noumea. Cosmopolitan. 
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H.ematomma vvmcmu (Ach.) Wainio, Lich. Br6s. i. 72, 1890. On bark 
of Acacia. Baie Oudmo, Noumea. Frequent in the tropics. 

H. Babingtonii Massal. in Bull. Soc. Mosc. xxxvi. 200, pi. 2, 1863. On 
bark of Acacia and of Exotheca. Baie Ouemo, Noumea. Oceania. 

P Alt ME LI AC E . 

Hetkrodea Muelleri (Hampe) Nyl. Syn. Lich. Nov. Oaled. 9, 1868. 
The Monac, 11th JDec. On bare gritty earth on hillside : Niaouli association, 
100 ft. Dec. 2388. Also from Noumea. Oceania. 

Parhelia Wainii A. L. Sin., comb. nov. (7\ prohoscidea Wainio, Lich. 
Bros. i. 29, 1890). On bark. (Sinaia. u Trunks near village: moist forest 
association, sea-level/ 7 1471. S. Africa, S. America. 

Described as Parmelia prohoscidea Tayl. by Wainio and others in a mis¬ 
apprehension of Taylor’s species. P. crinita , quoted as a synonym j>ro parie, 
is more nearly akin to P . prohoscidea , and cannot therefore be usod. 

P. perforata Ach. Metii. Lich. 217, 1803. On bark. Mont Canala. In 
moist forest, 1000 ft. June. 1306. New Zealand, Africa, S. America. 

P. ciustifera Tayl. in Hook. Journ. Bot. vi. 165, 1847. On bark. 
Canala. Trunks near village: moist forest association, sea-level. June. 
3467, 1473. Asia, Oceania, S. America. 

P. perlata Ach. Syn. i. 197, 1814. On rocks. Mont Montravel, 
Noumea. Cosmopolitan. 

P. tinctorum Despr. ex Nyl. in Bull. Soc. Linn. Norm. ser. 2, vi. 269, 
1872. On hark. Mont Canala. In moist forest, 1000 ft. June. 1474. 
Canala : moist forest association, sea-level. 3295. Frequent in the Tropics. 

P. cetrata Ach. Syn. Lich. 198, 1814. On bark. Mont Canala. In 
moist forest, 1000 ft. June. 1732. lgnambi. “ In forest, 2000-4000 ft.” 
Aug. 1297. Cosmopolitan. 

P. conspersa Ach., var. isidiata Leight. Lich. FI. 135, 1871 (?). On 
rocks. Mont Montravel, Noumea. Oceania, Europe. 

The specimen (sterile) agrees with JP. conspersa , a cosmopolitan species, in 
habitat and in appearance, but the medulla is not stained with potash. The 
reaction medulla K(CaCl) + rose-coloured is the same as that of P . acariospora 
A. Zahlbr., a corticolous species from S. Brazil. In the absence of apothecia 
it is not possible to decide with certainty. 

P* oircomnodata Nyl. in Journ. Linn. Soc., Bot. xx. 1884, 51 (?). On 
bark. Cap Bocage* u Shrubs in serpentine scrub, 500 ft.” 1465. East 
Indies (Penang).. 
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Ny lan dor's specimen from Penang is sterile. The above, which is alike 
in thallus, bears numerous apothecia up to 2 mm. wide, the margins crenate 
when young but becoming subentire, the margin and under side beset with 
black setae which tend to tbe less visible in the more developed fruits; the 
hypothecium is colourless ; hymenium 50-60/4 high; asci clavate 40-50/4 x 
10-12/t; paraphyses concrete, the tips involved in reddish-brown mucilage;, 
spores small, ovoid, or subglobose, 5 /4 x 7 /x. 

It v\ ould be necessary to secure fertile specimens from Penang to be quito 
sure of the specific identity of the specimen from New Caledonia. The 
black setae, up to 1 mm. long, are a distinctive feature of the apothecia ; 
they recall those of Parmelia tiliacea subsp. carporhizans (Tayl.) Nyl. 

USNEACEjE. 

Hamaltna calicaius Fr. Lich. Eur. 30, f831. On hark. Oanahu * 
“Trunks near village: moist forest association, sea-level.'' dune. 1460. 
Cosmopolitan. 

UsNKA P1JCATA Web. in Wigg, Prim. FI. Hols. 01, 1780. On bark. On 
living trunks in slight shelter, 600 ft. 710. Cosmopolitan. 

U. lon(Ussima Acb. Lich. Univ. 626, 1810. On bark. Mont Cimala. 
In moist forest, 1000 ft. June. 1203. Tn tropical and subtropical 
countries ; rare in Europe. 

U. intercalaris Krempelh. in Journ. Mus. Godeffroy, xiv. 4, 4, 1873. 
On bark. Canala. Trunks near village : moist forest association, sea-level. 
June. 1472. S. America, Oceania. 

PHYSIACEjE. 

PlACODITM GRISEO-YIRENS A. L. Sill., Sp. nov. 

Thallus uniformis, ofFusus, minute isidiostis, griseus vel pallide virens 
(K —). Apothecia *5 ad 2 mm. lat. sessilia vel thallo subimpressa, disco 
concavo ferrugineo-rubescente, margine tluillino crassiusculo, denvum isidioso, 
persistente ; paraphyses sparse septatse, ramosre; asci oblongo-clavati, 55- 
65/4X8-12/4 ; sporse polarilocularue, late ellipsoideie, 15-17 px 10/4. 

Ad corticem arborum. Port Ngea. Bark of Ficus. Jan. 236. 

Distinguished by the isidic se greyish-green thallus and by tbe ratber large 
apothecia, the margins of w hich become in time smothered with isidia : 
these marginal isidia take a strong crimson stain with potash. 

Pl. (Callopisma) cinnamomeum, A. L. Sin., sp. nov. 

Thallus cinereo-albidus, tenuis, areolatus, aut obsoletus (K—). Apothecia 
congregata sessilia, minuta, ca. 0*5 mm. lat., disco cinnamomeo, piano vel 
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convexiusculo(K-f roseo), interdum tenue thallino-marginata; sporiie oblongo- 
ellipsoideie, polariloculares, loculis parvis tubulo punetis, ca. 20/ix 6-7 p. 

Ad corticem arboruin. Baie Ouemo, Noumea. 

The. species is distinguished by the whitish-grey thallus without parietin 
and by the rather narrow oblong spores. There are tvo specimens: one on 
Fima s, the other on Acacia (?). 

Physcta speciosa (Wulf.) Fr. Lich. Eur. 80,1831. Var. hypolevca Nyl. 
Syn. i. 417, 1860. On bark. Canala. “Trunks near village : moist forest 
association, sea-level/’ On rock. Mont Montravel, Noumea. 1468. 
Cosmopolitan. 

Ph. KLiEiNA (Wahlenb.) A. L. Sm. Monogr. i. 244, 1918 (Ph. adylutinaia 
Nyl.). On bark of unknown tree. Baie Ouemo, Noumea. Cosmopolitan. 

Ph. picta (kSw.) Nyl. Syn. i. 430, 1860* On bark. Canala. Trunks near 
village : moist forest association, sea-level. 1470. On bark of F.rotheca . 
Baie Ouemo, Noumea. On rock. Mont Montravel, Noumea. Tropical and 
subtropical countries. 

Pyxink Meissneiu Tuckarm. Syn. N. Amer. Lich. 80, 1182. On bark 
of Frothcca . Baie Ouemo, Noumea. Tropical countries. 

Subsp. connections Wainio, Lich. Bros. i. 154, 1890. Near Noumea. 
On Ficus bark. 87. Brazil. 

P. Cocoes Nyl. Syn. Lich. ii. 2, 1885. Port Ngca. On Ficus bark. 
Jan. 236. 

Var. sorediata Tuckerm. in Proc. Amer. Acad. Arts & Sci. iv. 400, 
1860. On Ficus. Port Ngea. Jan. 236. Tropical countries. 

P. iietihugellA Njl. in Ann. Sci. Nat. ser. 4, xi. 240, 1859. On bark of 
Ficus. Baie Ouemo, Noumea. Polynesia, S. America. 

Hinopina pelolevooipes A. L. 8m. 

Thallus cinereo-albidus, sat tenuis, ca. 100/xcr., areolato-ramosus, Isuvis 
nigro-determinatus, K4-Havens dein sanguineus; hypothallus niger. Gonidia 
usque ad 8/a diam.; hyping medullares interdum I + cseruleo-tinctse. Apo- 
thecia fusco-nigra, parva (0*2-3 mm. lat.), margine tliallino integro cincta ; 
hypothecium rufo-brunneum ; paraphyses graciles, conglutinate; epithecium 
fusco-nigrnm ; asei clavati, ca. 50 p x 10 p ; spora? fuscre, ellipsoidere, 
l-septatsc, ca. 12/x, x 5ft. 

Ad saxa (conglomerate rocks). Mont Montravcl, Noumea. 

Differs from Rinodim pdoleuca (Nyl.) Mull.-Arg. in the much smaller 
spores ; like that species it recalls Leeanora cinerea , but is of a more minute 
and regular formation. The chemical reaction (not recorded in R. peloleuca) 
is very distinct. 
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FUNGI. 

By Elsie M. Wakefield, F.L.S. 

The fungi of New Caledonia have not been very extensively collected. 
Previous lists have been made by Patouillard, who in 1887 enumerated <54 
species which he found in the Museum at Paris, collected by Vieillard- 
Pancher, In 1902 a collection of 84 species was sent to Paris from the 
Museum at Noumea, by Bernier, and between 1907 and 1911, various 
interesting species were collected by M. Le Rat, and recorded in the Bull. 
Soc. Myc. de France. In 1911-12, Sarasin and Roux made a large and 
fairly representative collection of fungi, and between 90 and 100 species 
were named at Kew. Descriptions of the new species included in this coir 
loction were issued in 1916 (Vierteljahreschrift der Naturf. Ges. in Ziirich, 
Slahrg. 61), but owing to the war the full list was not published until 1920 
(Sarasin & Roux, Nova Caledonia, Botanik, vol. i. d. ii.). 

Prof. Compton’s collection adds a number of new records, including two 
new species. It bears out, the conclusion arrived at from the Sarasin and 
Roux collection, that the affinities of the fungus-flora are chiefly with that 
of the tropics of the Old World. There arc, however, links with South 
America, and there is also a distinct temperate element. 

In the following list, species marked with an asterisk (*) were included in 
the collection made by Sarasin and Roux. Those marked + have been pre¬ 
viously recorded in literature from New Caledonia, 

Of the 1*13 species here named, therefore, nine are new, records for the 
island, two of them being apparently hitherto undescribed. 

*t Schizophylltiji commune Fr., Syst. Myc. i. 333. Ermitago Stream. 
Jan. 188. Cosmopolitan. 

Polyporus durus Jungh. Prsemissa in Flor. Crypt. Java, 1818, 62. 
Ignambi; 2000 ft. August. 1747. India, Malaya, Australia, Polynesia, 
Africa. 

+ Ganoderma lucidum (Leys.) Karst, in Rev, Myc. 1881, No. 9, p. 17.' 
Parasitic on coconut, and said to cause considerable loss. The single 
specimen included in the collection is the sessile form. Cosmopolitan. 
Previously recorded as a parasite on coconut in Ceylon. The symptoms of 
the disease described for Ceylon are similar to those observed in New 
Caledonia. 

*+G. australe (Fr.) Pat. in Bull. Soc. Myc. Fr. 1889* 71. Ermitage 
Stream. Feb, 427. Cosmopolitan in the tropics. 

t Fomes kimosus (Berk.) Fr., Nov. Synib. 66. Noumea ; common on old 
stumps and dying trees of Acacia spirorbis, woods of Port Despoiutes. 144. 
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India, Polynesia, Tropical Africa, Mascarone Islands, South Africa, North 
America, West Indies. * 

*f Polystictus xanthopus Fr., Nov. Syinb. 74. Ermitage Stream. Jan. 
233. Mont Oanala. June. 1354. Tropics of Old World. 

P. flabelliformls (Kl.) Fr., Symb. Myc. 74. Mont Oanala. June. 
1355. Ignambi; 2000 ft. August. 1748. In the gathering No. 1748, 
some of the larger specimens have an almost perfectly smooth, \ery dark- 
coloured, indistinctly zoned pileus. These agree exactly with Philippine 
specimens distributed under the name P. microloma Lev. P . mkroloma is 
probably only a form of P. jiabeUiformis. Tropics of Old World. 

P. sanguineus Fr., Nov. Symb. 75. “Common in the whole of the 
Noumea district and elsewhere.'* 234. Cosmopolitan in tropical and sub¬ 
tropical regions. 

Ki Lakchia CiESPiTOSA Berk, in Journ. Linn. Soc., Bot. xiv. (1873) 58 
(Favolus co>$pitosu$ Berk, in op, Fit, xiii. 167). Ermitage stream ; on dead 
wood. Jan. 192. Ceylon, Malaya, Australia, Polynesia. Probably widely 
spread in the East. 

The original description of this species was very scant and in some 
respects misleading. The present collection and gatherings made in 1911-12 
in New Caledonia by Sara sin and Boux, all of which wore preserved in fluid, 
show that when young and fresh the pileus is nearly always more or less 
pointed at the apex, sometimes even sharply uinbonate. The same character 
is also seen in the original drawings of the Ceylon specimens (Thvvaites, 182), 
which Berkeley referred as “ L . ccespitosa , var.” Older specimens may 
become more flattened, but there is usually a trace of an umbo. An 
amended description was given by Hennings in Hedwigia, xlii. 1903, p. 76, 
but his spore measurements are slightly too small. In all the specimens 
examined by me, including the type from Australia, the spores are broadly 
elliptical, or sometimes slightly pip-shaped, hyaline, 6-8 x4’5-5 /*. 

Favolus allmlus Massee differs only in the whitish pileus. Polyporus 
mycenoides Pat. from the description appears to bo distinct. It is said to be 
phosphorescent, and this character has not been noted for any of the speci¬ 
mens of L . caspitosa received at Kew. 

*f Steiibum caperatcm (Berk. & Mont.) ( Thelephora lamellata Berk. & 
Curt.}. Ignambi; on dead logs in forest, 2000 ft. August. 1749. 
Malaya, Australia, Polynesia, South America, West Indies, Southern United 
States, 
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* Steiusum kimosum Berk, in Hook. Journ. Bot. 1851, 169. Ermitag© 
Stream; on dying tree. Jan. 155. The present specimens are very young, and 
more or less saucer-shapetl, with the hymenium not yet cracked. The species 
is well marked in habit and possesses laticiferous ducts. When dfy it is o£ 
a uniform fawn colour, but the collector’s notes with this, and with a previous 
collection from the same island made by Sarasin, state that it is orange when 
fresh. In the present case it was also observed to exude a red juice when 
touched. India, Ceylon, Tropical Africa. 

Oortioium c^eruleum (Sohrad.) Fr., Epicr. 562. Locality not given* 
720, Europe, North America, India, Ceylon, Malaya, Australia. 

Olavaria flabellata Wakefield, sp. nov. 

Fungus albidps, magnus, ad 15 cm. altus, valde ramosus. Hami flabel- 
lato-divisi, compressi, heves, 3-5 mm. crassi. Hamuli suberecti, graciles, 
cylindracei, 1-1*5 mm. diam., apicibus fulvitinctis, sa^p© flabellato-expansis. 
Bas’ulia minuta, 10-15 x 3/it. Sporcr hyalinse, elliptic*©, lseves, 5-6*5 x 3*5-5/tt. 

Hab. Ad terrain humosam in silvis. New Caledonia, Mont Canala ; 
1500 ft. 1276. 

The species is readily distinguished by its large size and by the flattened 
branches. The fan-like expansions at the tips of the branchlets give it a very 
characteristic appearance. Preserved in formalin the plant is uniformly 
ochraceous or pallid, hut when fresh it is white, with light brownish tips. It 
is said to he eaten by the natives. 

0. ktricta Pers. apud Fr., Syst. Myc. i. 468. Mont Canala ; on rotting 
wood, damp forest ; 1500 ft. June. 1179. Europe, North America,, 
India, Ceylon (?). 

O. fusiform is Sow. apud Fr., Syst. Myc. i. 480. Ignambi ; on ground 
with little humus, in forest; 2000 ft. Aug. 3652. The basidia and spores 
are slightly smaller than in most British specimens, but otherwise the agree¬ 
ment is very close. Europe, North America, Ceylon (?), Madagascar. 

•Aitbicularia tremelloha (Fr.) Fetch in Ann. Iioy. Bot. Gard. Peradeniya’, 
iv. 1910, 414. (f. also Patouillard in Journ. de Bot. i. 1887, 226. Mont 

Dore. April. 710. Asia, Australia, Polynesia, Central and Soutli America.' 

*fHiRNEOLA polytricha (Mont.) Fr., Fung. NataJ, 146. Ermitage Stream. 
Jan. 218. Baie Ouoino; on dying branches of Ficus sp. Jan. 235. 
Cosmopolitan in tropical and subtropical regions. 

*fGtf®piNiA spatr u lari a (Schw.) Fr., Blench, ii. 32. Mont Mou. March. 
706. Probably cosmopolitan in tropical, subtropical, and warm temperate 
regions. 
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+Clavaiitopsis pulchella Pat & Har. in Bull. Soc. Myc. Fr. xxviii. 
1912, 280. Mont Koghi; 1000 ft. April. 797. 

No spores are present on these specimens, which are preserved in formalin, 
but the macroscopic characters agree with those described for C. piilc/iella. 

Only recorded from New Caledonia. 

Clavakiopsik sp. Ignambi ; 1500 ft. Aug. 1M3. 

Although the specimens are not in sufficiently good condition for deter¬ 
mination, it seems worth while putting the occurrence on record, as so few 
species of this genus are known. The plants are caespitose, 2-3 cm. high* 
and more or less diehotomously branched, usually in one plane so as to form 
flattened expansions. The substance is very firm, and the colour when 
fresh dingy yellowish-white. Possibly the specie* is <\pinguh Uniterm., 
but no spores are present, and it lias not been possible to trace the varying 
forms of basidia described by lioltermann. 

*t Dktyophora jndtsiata (Pers.) Fischer in Kara-dn & Houx, Nova 
Caledonia* i. pt. i. 1914, 3. Mont Mou ; on the ground, in old burnt-out 
Lantaiia area. March. 58f>. (Cosmopolitan in the tropics. 

tB eHatia SIMILTS Pat. in Bull. Soc. Myc. Fr. xxiii. 1W7, 52. Ignambi ; 
on dead wood in forest ; 3500 ft. Aug. 1G28. 

In these specimens the columella is not limited to the base of the fruit- 
body as PatouiHard figures it. It tapers gradually upwards, and passes 
imperceptibly into the gleba near the upper surface. The cavities of the 
gleba are small, hence the head is rather firm to the touch. The colour of 
the peridium when fresh is described a* “ light scarlet.” Spore* 12-15x 
0-9 fi. 

Only known from New Caledonia. 

TjeKatia smabagplva Put. in Bull. Soc. Myc. Fr. xxv. 1909, 33. 
Ermitage Stream. Jan. 190. Mont Mou. March. 709. Tonine ; 2000 ft. 
Sept. 1952. 

On dead logs in forest. These specimens also show a columella of varying 
development. Tn one case it reaches to the top of the fruit-bodv, and is 
continuous with the peridium as in Secotium . All the specimens being 
young, the mode of dehiscence is not evident, and it has not been possible to 
ascertain the relationship between this genus and *8 Wotitun. 

The colour appears to vary in the fresh state, for while the formalin 
specimens do net differ from one another in microscopic details, the collector's 
notes give No. 190 as “ peacock-blue,” No. 709 “dull green.” and No. 1952 
“dark blue” 

*tL ycopeudon gbumatum (Batsch.) Fr., Syst. Myc. iii. 3G. Ignambi; 
1500ft, Aug. 1685[ij. Specimens very young. Cosmopolitan. 
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fJScimuM Balanh^e Cornu ex Patouillard in Bull. Soc. Myc. Fr. 1887, 
173. Ignambi; 3500 ft.; on leaves of Agathis sp. and occasionally on the 
young shoots, causing slight hypertrophy. July. 1551. Malaya, Polynesia. 

IXylaria polymorpha (Pers.) Grev., Flor. Edin. 35. Mont. Cauala ; 
3000 ft. June. 1213. Cosmopolitan. 

X. ANisoPLEURA Mont. Syll. Crypt. 204, n. 688. Mont Mou. March. 707. 
Ceylon, Tropical Africa, West Indies, South America. 

fX. involuta Kl. ex Cooke in Grevillea, xi. 1883, p. 82. For synonymy 
see Bros., Ann. Myc. v. 1907, pp. 240-241. Mont Canala; 2000 ft. June. 
1212. Jgnambi ; 3500 ft. Aug. 1591. 

The specimens are very fine, and being preserved in formalin they have 
retained their natural size and shape, so that the appearance is very different 
from that of dried specimens. 

Probably Cosmopolitan in the tropics, 

X. flabelliformis (Schw.) Berk. & Curt, in Journ. Linn. Soc., Bot. x. 
(1808) 1809, 381. Ermitage Stream. Jan. 189. Ceylon, Malaya, 
Australia, Tropical Africa. 

Hyfoxylon annulatum (Schw.) Mont, in Gay, Hist, do Chile, vii. 1850, 
445. Ermitage Stream. Jan. 217. Abundant. Malaya, Australia, New 
Zealand, Tropical Africa, South America, West Indies, Southern United 
States. 

*Kretzschmakia ccenopus (Fr.) Sacc. Syll. i. 388. Ermitage Stream. 
Very common. Jan. 219. Ceylon, Malaya, Tropical Africa, West Indies, 
South America. 

fDALDiNiA vernioosa (Schw.) Cos. & De Not. in Comm, Soc. Critl. It. i. 
pt. 4, 1803, 198. Mont Dore ; on dead branches of Casunrina ; 1000 ft. 
April. 685. 

The species differs from J). concentrica in the soft, whitish zones, separated 
by dark lines. Spores 13-15 x 7-9 /a. 

Europe, India, W r est Indies, North America. 

fD. Eschscholzii (Ehrenb.) Reinn in Ann. Myc, ii. 1904, 175. (D. con~ 
centrica var. microspora (Start.) Theissen ; D. vernicosa var. microspora 
Starb.; probably J). cognata Har. & Pat.) Paorapai; 100 ft. Sept. 1915. 

Theissen considers this merely as a variety of D . concmtrica . The constant 
association of small spores with the conspicuous coppery or purplish incrus¬ 
tation, however, appears to the author to be a distinction sufficient to merit 
specific rank. The species varies from completely sessile to more or less 
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distinctly stipitate forms, and occasionally, as in the present specimen and in 
1). cognaia , several stromata become fused together. Spores 8*5-10 x 4-5*5 /a* 

Polynesia, Tropical Africa, South America. 

Megalonectria pseudotrichi a Speg. in Fung. Arg. Png. iv. 1880, 82. 
Locality not given. Common in the.tropics. 

Antennaria pannosa Berk, in Hook. Lond. Journ. Bot. ii. (18411), 040* 
Kuaku6. May. 954. Frequent in the scrub area on various trees ; often 
associated with scale insects and bark-living larvae. 

The species is distinguished from A. Robins onii by the stouter hypha?, and 
by the moniliform threads being slightly rough (punctate). Compared with 
A . scoriadea , the hvphse are more frequently branched, and the branches are 
more slender towards the apex ; moreover, there is greater variety in the 
types of hyphee present. No form of fruit-body is present in these specimens. 

South America. 

Exoahcus co un u-c er vi Sadeb., Die parasitischeExoascaceen,68 ( TaphrUm 
coruu-cervi Griesenh.). Mont Moil ; on fronds of Aspidium aristatum . 
March. 705. 

The peculiar forked outgrowths were noted to be white when fresh, but in 
formalin, as in all the dried material seen, they have become quite black. 

Distribution probably that of the host. Recorded from Nepal, Ceylon, 
Fiji, Samoa, Queensland. Fn the Kew Herbarium there is a previous 
specimen from New Caledonia on a collection of A . aristatum Sw., made 
by Deplanch e. 

Encoelia neo-caledonica Wakefield, sp. nov. 

A&comata hreviter stipitata, caespitosa, coriacea, ad 14 mm. diam., saepius 
contorta, extus ferruginea, minute tesselato-verrueosa. Discus fuliginosus, 
applanatus vel undulafcus, margine involuto cinctus. Asci clavati,in stipitem 
passim attenuati, 110-120 x 5-G/a, octospori. Sporcv monostiebae, elliptica*, 
hyalinse, 9-11X 3*5-4 p. Parapht/ses ascos superantes, sursum brunneae, 
clavato-incrassatae, 3*4 p diam., deorsum hyaliiue, filiformes. 

Hab . Ad truncos emortuos, in silvis, New Caledonia, Oct. 2194.. 

A large and distinct species, differing from E . furfuracea in the spores 
and iu the nature of the outer covering. The latter consists of minute, 
closely-set pyramidal or conical warts, which are made up of chains of 
oblong or polygonal bright brown cells, 8-10 p in diameter. 
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MYCETOZOA, 

By G. Ljster, F.L.S. 

The collection contains ten species. They were found in the high forest 
within thirty miles of Noumea, and were all on dead wood except one which 
was on doad leaves. It. is curious that prolonged search in these undis¬ 
turbed tropical woods should not have resulted in a larger number of species 
being obtained. Possibly the climate was too wet for their perfect develop¬ 
ment. Mr. Compton describes the forests remaining moist for long periods ; 
the plasmodia seemed rarely to form sporangia, and the latter soon became a 
prey to mould. He writes :—“Rotting logs lying across streams appear to 
be the most productive spots ; once I found four species on a single log, but 
all unpresentable things.” In spite of these adverse circumstances the 
specimens collected are in beautiful condition ; they were preserved in an 
air-tight box, to the cork lining of which they were firmly fastened by pins. 

The following is a list of the species with notes on their characters and 
distribution :— 

Physarum vihides (Bull.) Pers., var. acrantium: Lister. A large develop¬ 
ment on dead wood ; the small hemispherical sporangia are on long, slender, 
pale stalks. This variety with orange-yellow sporangium-walls is far less 
common than the typical lemon-yellow form. 

Distribution . Europe, including the British Isles, South Nigeria, Borneo, 
New Zealand, Japan, North and South America. 

P. roseum Berk. & Broome. A group of typical crimson sporangia with 
orange-brown stalks was found on dead wood. 

Distribution. Not common. South Nigeria, Ceylon, Java, Borneo, South 
Japan. 

Didymium nigriPes Fries. On dead leaves. This is the usual form with 
-dark brown stalks and columella?. 

Distribution. Abundant in temperate and tropical regions. 

Stemonitis SPLF4NDENS Rost. A forest of sporangia 22 mm. high was 
found on dead wood covering an area of several square inches. The surface 
net of the capillitium shows an approach to that of S. herbatica Peck in 
having rather angular and spinose meshes from 15-30 g, in diameter. Found 
abundantly growing on tree-trunks a few feet above the ground. # 

Distribution. Abundant in the tropics and in the United States of America; 
less common in PJurope. 

S* fehrugikea Ehrenb., var. violacea Meylan, in litt. ^ This specimen 
-consists of small scattered clusters of violet-brown sporangia, 5-6 mm. high, 
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on dead wood. The surface net of the capillitiuni has rather small, very 
uneven meshes hounded by slender threads ; the spores are minutely spinu- 
lose, 5-6/t diam., with reddish-lilac rather firm walls. This is a puzzling 
specimen, holding a position intermediate between S.ferrujinea and pallida 
Wing. With the former it agrees in the small size of the spores, and with 
S r pallida in the scattered habit of the sporangia and the uneven surface net 
of the cupillitium : the spores are browner than in typical S. ferrnfmea and 
less grey than in S. pallida . M. Meylan finds a Similar form with more 
closely clustered sporangia in the dura mountains, which he has called in his 
letters S. fernujinea var. violacea, a name that may be adopted for con¬ 
venience of reference. In this variable genus it appears that almost endless 
forms may be met with connecting the described species ; S.fu&ea lioth., 
however, is always distinguishable by the reticulated markings of the, spores. 

Distribution. Typical /V. fernnjinea occurs in temperate and tropical 
regions, but is perhaps especially abundant in warm climates. 

CnMATiiiciiA typhoides (Bull.) Rost. A large growth was found on 
rotten wood, typical except that the silvery membranous sheath which 
usually clothes the whole stalk is confined to the upper third in these 
sporangia. f 

Distribution . Common in temperate and tropical regions. 

l)l(3TYI>l.ETHALIDM PU'MllKUM (Sclimn.) Rost., var. ENFTHOXANTHtm (Berk.) 
<L Lister, var. nov. iEthalia 2-3 mm. thick, with bright yellow spores. 
The present specimens consist of large greenish-yellow icthalia 50—60 nun. 
diam., P7-2 min/ thick, surrounded by a white membranous hypothallus ; 
the dome-like apices or caps of the component sporangia are convex and 
minute, measuring 40-60/4 diam.; the threads connecting them with the 
basal membrane are winged and broad, 7-9/4 diam. This robust variety 
was first found in Sikkim, and named by Berkeley, Jtetmdaria ento.rantha 
(Hook. Joinn. Bot. iii. p. 201, 1851) ; Mr. Petefr has since collected it in 
Ceylon. A link connecting it with the widely distributed typical form was 
found by Prof. Thaxtcr in Chili ; this consists of large icthalia 2 mm. thick 
having the usual clay-coloured spores. 

Lyoogala kpidendrum (L.) Fries. Specimens of both the typical form 
and var. tessellation Lister were obtained; the latter have dark brown 
sethuiia, 3-6’5 mm, diam., rough with the characteristic many-chambered 
vesicles. 

Distribution . The typical form is abundant in temperate and tropical 
regions; var. tessellation is much rarer, and has been obtained in the 
Camernons, West Africa, Ceylon, Java, New Zealand, Texas, Philadelphia, 
and the State of New York, 
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Arcyria deNUDATA (L.) Sheldon. Four specimens were found ; three 
are of the usual crimson colour; the fourth is unusual in having almost 
scarlet sporangia, the capillitiurn, however, is typical. 

IHstributi&n . Abundant in temperate and tropical regions. 

A. cinerea (Bull.) Pers. A few clusters of pale drab sporangia with 
typical papillose capillitiurn were found on dead wood. 

Distribution . Common in temperate and tropical regions. 

This interesting collection confirms on the whole the remarkable constancy 
of the specific characters of the Mycctozoa, and gives a further proof of tlio 
wide distribution of many of the species. A large number of Mycetozoa 
appear to thrive equally well in warm or cool climates, but certain species* 
may be considered especially characteristic of warmer regions. As examples 
of these in the present collection, Physarum roseum and Stemonites splendens 
may be mentioned ; on the other hand one notes the absence of any species 
of Trirhta , a genus abundantly represented in temperate woods, but com¬ 
paratively rare in the tropics. 
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On Charophyta collected by Mr. Thomas Bates Blow, F.L.S., in Ceylon. 
By James Groves, F.L.S. 

[Read 3rd November, 1921.] 

(Plate 6.) 

In the course of travels in various parts of the world, extending over many 
years, Mr. Blow has collected a very large number of specimens of Charophyta, 
which he kindly handed over to my late brother and myself. 

The countries in which the collections were made are:—West Indies (1895); 
Ceylon (1895 & 1898); Western Australia (1895-6); South Australia (1896); 
New South Wales (1896) ; Victoria (1896) ; Northern Territory (1896) ; 
New Zealand (1896) ; Straits Settlements (1896) ; Tunis (1897) ; Japan 
(1896-9) ; India (1899 & 1908); Spain (1914); France (1920-1); 
Portugal (1921). 

Although often collecting and preserving the plants under difficult con¬ 
ditions, Mr. Blow has maintained a high standard of ^excellence in his 
specimens, and it has been a great pleasure to have such exceptionally good 
material to deal with. 

The specimens collected in the West Indies formed the subject of a paper 
which was read before the Society on the 16th of December, 1897, which 
appeared in its Journal, Botany, xxxiii. pp. 323-6 (1898). 

My late brother determined a considerable number of the specimens from 
the other gatherings, but we were unable in his lifetime to report completely 
on any of them. 

The present paper deals with the two collections from Ceylon, by far the 
most extensive which have been made in that island. 

The first collection was made in the course of journeys along the west 
coasi and in the high ground in the central parts of the island, in November 
1895, when some of the plants were immature ; the second on the south coast, 
in January 1898, when most of them had well-developed fruit. 

In many cases the specimens were collected in the disused tanks, some of 
them like small lakes, which formed part of the extensive system of irrigation 
in existence many centuries ago, but now abandoned. 

A complete set of specimens is in my own herbarium, which will ultimately 
be handed over to the British Museum. Where there are duplicates they 
will be distributed to Kew and other public herbaria. 

Nitella acuminata, Braun in Hooker’s Journ. Bot. i. (1849) p. 292 (as 
var. Bellangeri ). 

Datnbool, Central Province, 6th Nov. 1895, no. 6; Anuradhapura, 
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N. Centr. Prov., 7th Nov. 1895, no. 7 ; Tirupane, N. Centr, Prov., 9th Nov. 
1895, no. 8 ; Negumbo, Western Prov. (at sea-level), 15th Nov, 1895, 
no. 9; Tangalla (shallow tank), Southern Prov., 8th Jan. 1898, no. 80; near 
Dikwella (roadside stream), South Prov., 9th Jan. 1898, no. 31. 

Slightly differing forms of this widely-distributed extra-European species. 
The comparative length of the primary rays and dactyls is extremely variable, 
oven in specimens of the same gathering. This is particularly noticeable in 
the Anuradhapura plant, the sterile branchlets on some examples of which 
have the extremely short dactyls of the var. Bellangeri (the type of Braun’s 
species), while in others the dactyls are half the length of the primary rays ; 
in the Tirupane plant the dactyls are in some cases nearly as long as the 
primary rays. The character would therefore seem to be of little value in 
this species. The Dikwella plant is of more flexible habit than the others, 
due no doubt to the habitat. Oospores measured c. 275-310 /a long, c. 250- 
275 fi broad, c. 175-225 ft, thick, antheridia c. 275 ft in diameter. Oogonia 
often clustered. This species was previously collected by Trimen at Galle 
about 1881. 

JST. acuminata differs from H.Jlexilis , Agardh, and N . lam , Allen, in the 
much smaller antheridia and oogonia, the spiral-cells of the latter not swelling 
at the apex, in the persistent coronula and in the decoration of the oospore- 
membrane, and from the first-named in the conspicuously tapering dactyls 
with long, sharp points. 

Nitella mucronata, Miquel in van Hall, FI. Belg. sept. ii. p. 428 (1840) 
sens. laL 

Botanic Gardens, Peradeniya, Centr. Prov., Nov. 1895, no. 10. 

A single specimen without ripe fruit, which I can only refer to this species 
in a broad sense until further specimens are forthcoming. The dactyls have 
the characteristic proportionally narrow apical cells, and are sometimes 
3-celled. The branchlets are 2-3 times forked, garaetangia being produced at 
each furcation. The antheridia attain to c. 325 /a in diameter. A sterile 
plant from Anuradhapura collected 7th Nov. 1895, No. 24, probably also 
belongs to this species. A form of ]$T. mucronata was previously collected in 
Ceylon by Ferguson. 

N. psetj do-fl abell at A, Brauu in Braun & Nordstedt, Fragm. Monogr. 
Charac. <1882) pp. 12&54? 

Newera Eliya (at c. 1980 m.), Centr. Prov., Nov, 1895, no. 11. 

Apparently a form of this variable species, or group of species, having the 
branchlets 2-3 times forked, the primary rays of variable length, but some¬ 
times more than half as long as the entire branchlet, the secondary rays 5-6, 
the tertiary 4-5, of which usually one only is again divided into 3-4 
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quaternary rays. The dactyls are usually rather long and are uniformly 
2-celled, the penultimate cell acuminate truncate, the ultimate cell very 
sharp-pointed, c. 110 /a long, 40 p broad at base. The first furcation of the 
branchlets sterile with a central ray; gametangia produced at the second and 
•often at the third furcation. Oogonia c. 400 p long (excl. coronula), 300/a 
broad ; coronula c. 33 p high, 50 p broad. Oospore golden to dark brown, 
c. 250 p long, 225 p broad, 150 p thick, with 7-8 fine, well-marked but not 
flanged ridges ; membrane imperfectly reticulate with about 6 large meshes 
between the ridges. Antheridium c. 250-275 p in diameter. * 

A curious point of nomenclature arises in connexion with this species. 
Braun first published the name A 7 , pseudo-flabellat a in 1866, in 4 Die 
Preussische Expedition Ost-Asien,’ p. 143, but without any description, and 
1 cannot find that the species was described until 1882 (in Braun & Nordstedt’s 
4 Fragmented In the meanwhile Dr. Nordstedt in 1880 (Act. Univ. 
Lund, xvi. iv. p. 16) described a forma mucosa of AT. pseudo-flabellata (sec 
p. 100). Some strict nomenclaturists may contend that, being the first 
described the forma mucosa is the type of the species, although it is quite 
clear that it was Nordstedt's intention when describing it to differentiate it 
from what he regarded as the type, i. e . a plant without mucus surrounding 
the fertile heads. 

Dr. Nordstedt describes the oospore-membrane of the Chinese and Javanese 
JV. pseudo-fiabellata as 44 etwas schwaminig.” Dr. Allen refers to that of the 
former as felted, but includes as varieties of the species one plant having 
the oospore-membrane faintly granulate and another having it perfectly 
smooth. If, as seems probable, the decoration of the membrane is a reliable 
character, it may be necessary to separate this into several species. 

Nitella leptodaotyla, sp. nov. (PI. 6 .) 

Section (Braun & Nordstedt) :—Diarthrodactylse, homoeophylk 1 , monoicse, 
macrodactylse, flabellat#, gymnocarp#. 

Monoecia. Oaulis tenuis, diametro, c. 275 p ; internodia ramulorum longi- 
iudinem bis-quinquies supcrantes. Verticilli homomorphi, diametro c. lb- 
25 mm. Hamuli 6-7, 2-4-furcati, longitudine radiorum gradatim minuente ; 
radius primarius e. 150 p crassus, ramuli totam longitudinem dimidio #quans 
vel superans; radii secundarii vulgo 7 ; tertiarii 4-5, quorum vulgononnurii 
simplices sunt; quaternarii 3-5; interduin quaternarii nonnulli denuo 
furcati, radibus quinaribus 3-5. Dactyli ramulorum plene evolutorum 
valde elongati recti plus minusve rigidi, semper 2-cellulati; cellula inferior, 
p#ne totam longitudinem crassitudine eequabilej extremitate distalc rotundata 
leviter fastigata; cellula ultima anguste conica, longitudine (-> 90 p) 
diametrumad basem s#pe quinquies superante, vers isapicetn acutum fastigata. 

Oogonia et antheridia ad furcationes secund# terti# et quart# (haud ad 

h2 
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primm) prolata, saepe conjuncta. Oogonia solitaria, ovoideo-ellipsoidea, long, 
(coronula exclusa) c. 325 /x, lat. c. 265 fx ; coronula alt. c. 30 /it, lat. CO fi } per- 
sistens. Oospora subrotunda rubro-brunnea atra, long. 225-230 /*, lat. 200- 
220 /a, crass, c. 125 /u,, liras bunnies sed eonspicuas 7-8 exhibens, non cristata; 
raembrana subtiliter et hebete granulata. A'ntheridia diametro c. 225 fx. 

Moratuwa, between Colombo and Galle, West. Prov., Nov. 1895, no. 12. 

A slender, graceful plant, probably attaining a height of.about 30 cm., with 
long internodes, resembling in habit an extended form of A. gracilis , but 
with* firmer rays, the dactyls uniformly 2-cetled, straight and rigid, 
resembling those of A 7 , tenuissima, I have not seen a specimen of 
A 7 gracillima , Allen, but from the author’s description and plate, A 7 , lepto- 
dactyla would appear to resemble it in habit and in the long cylindrical 
dactyls, but to differ in the size of tho fruit, the character of the ridges on the 
oospore, and the decoration of its membrane. It differs from A 7 , mucronata 
and the near allies of that species in habit, the number of secondary and 
tertiary rays, the sterile first node, the size of oospore, &c., and from that 
species and A 7 . pseudo-Jlabellata in the comparative length and tenuity of its 
dactyls and the decoration of the oospore-membrane. The uniform length 
of the dactyls as well as their tenuity distinguish it from the subbracliy- 
dactylous series, which includes A 7 , oligospira , A 7 , orientalis , and A r . expansa . 

Nitella mucosa, sp. nov. A r . pseudo-flabellata , Braun, forma mucosa , 
Nordst. in Act. Univ. Lund, xvi. iv. (1880) p. 16.. 

Panadura (at sea-level), West. Prov., 16th Nov. 1895, no. 14 ; Moratuwa, 
Nov. 1895, no. 13 ; shallow tank, Tangalla, 8th Jan. 1898, no. 32 ; Dikwellu, 
9th Jan. 1898, no. 33 ; Amblangoda, South Prov., 12th Jan. 1898, no. 34. 

Resembling A 7 , pseudo-flabellata in the proportionate length of the primary 
ray and in the number of tertiary rays, but differing from that species in 
having the fruiting whorls enveloped in thick mucus and from the typical 
forms thereof at least in the granulate oospore-membrane. The size of the 
oogonium and oospore is variable. In the description of the type plants 
collected by Dr. Berggren in New Zealand the dimensions of the latter are 
given as, length 300-320 /a, breadth 285-300 fx. In the more robust plant 
collected by Cheesman, also from New Zealand, the oospores are about, 
350 p long, 325 p broad. The oospores of the Ceylon plants measured, except 
no. 13, range from 250-300 p long, 225-250 p broad, while those of no. 13 
are only about 200 p long and 175 p broad. 

N. oligospira, Braun in Monatsb. Akad. Berl. 1858, p. 357. 

Pambool, Nov. 1895, nos. 15 & 16 ; Tirupane, 8th & 9th Nov. 1895, no. 17 
shallow tank, Tangalla, 8th Jan. 1898, nos. 35 & 36. 

This variable and rather indeterminate* species seems to occupy an 
intermediate position between the sections Macrodactylae and Brachydactyla). 
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The dactyls are o£ very unequal length on different branchlets and the 
ultimate furcation is often fertile. In the Ceylon plants the sterile ultimate 
furcations with decidedly shortened dactyls are by no means frequent. The 
branchlets are 2-3, occasionally 4 times furcate. The plants resemble 
iV. gracilis in habit, but the dactyls are uniformly 2-celled, and the ripe 
oospores (often lacking) have the characteristic netted membrane. 

Nitella microcarpa, Braun in Monatsb. Akad. Berl. 1858, p. 357. 

Roadside stream near Dikwella, 9th Jan. 1898, no. 37. 

A large rather robust plant, the branchlets about 3 cm. long. The 
abbreviated dactyls characteristic of the section are by no means numerous, 
the greater number being fairly long and proceeding from fertile nodes. The 
oogonia are clustered. The oospores, which are golden-brown, are about 
250 p long, 215 /l i broad, and show about 6 fine well-marked ridges; the 
membrane has a very regular finely reticulate decoration. lii Braun’s 
original description of the species, founded on plants collected by Weigelt at 
Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana, and by Duchassaing near Panama, the length 
of the oospore is given as ‘18 mm. We have not seen the former, but on a 
specimen of the latter we have measured oospores exceeding 250 p in length. 

Apparently not previously found in Ceylon. 

N. Roxburghii, Braun in Hooker’s Journ. Bot. i. (1849) p. 293. 

Tirupane, 9th Nov. 1895 (immature), nos. 18 & 19 ; Negumbo, 13th Nov. 
1895,no.20; Tangalla, 8th Jan. 1898, nos. 38 & 39, the latter from a shallow 
tank. 

These specimens represent a large robust plant with somewhat the habit of 
Tolypella intricata , but with laxer fruiting heads ; the sterile branchlets, 
which attain to a length of 4 cm., are sometimes only twice furcate, the rays 
divaricate. The plant from Tangalla, no. 39, has good ripe fruit; the 
oospore is of a dusky yellow-brown, is nearly round (length c. 250-275 ya, 
breadth c. 240-275 ya), and shows about 6 strong ridges. The membranes of 
this and the Negumbo plant have a fine coral-like netted decoration. Sterile 
specimens from jungle-pool, near Kandy, Centr. Prov., 5th Nov. 1895, 
no. 21, and Maradankadawile, N. Centr. Prov., 6th Nov. 1895, no. 22, both 
probably belong to this species. The former is a smaller form than any of 
the others, with much shorter branchlets and very divaricate rays. 

Apparently not previously found in Ceylon. 

Nitella sp. (statu immaturo). 

Section (Braun & Nordstedt):—Diarthrodactylae, homoeophylhe, macro- 
dactylse, flabellatse, gymnocarpse. 

Tirupane, 9th Nov. 1895, no, 23. 

In the absence of fruit I have been unable to label this, but think that it 
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cannot well belong to any of the foregoing species It is an extremely 
slender graceful plant with lax whorls (attaining a diameter of 4 cm.) and 
long internodes. The branchlets are usually 3, occasionally 4, times furcate, 
the rays gradually diminishing in length, the primary about half that of the 
entire branchlet. The dactyls are about 25 p in diameter, the ultimate cell 
being long, slender, and acute. There are a few young* antheridia on the 
specimen, the only one Mr. Blow was able to find. 

Chara coraluna, Willd. in M6n. Acad. Roy. Sc. Berl. 1803 (1805} 
p. 89. 

Jungle-pool, near Kandy, 5th Nov. 1895, no. 25; shallow tank, Tangalla, 
8th Jan. 1898, no. 40. Two sterile plants collected at Tirupane, 7th & 9th 
Nov. 1895, nos. 26 & 27, apparently also belong to this species. 

The plant from Kandy has on the older parts welMeveloped fruits, the 
oospores measuring about 825/ulong, 550/x thick (excl. ridges); on the younger 
branches small antheridia. The plant from Tangalla has well^developed 
antheridia (diameter c. 500 f*) but no matured oospores. 

<?. corallina was previously collected in Ceylon by Trimen. 

C. flacoida, Braun in Hooker’s Journ. Bot. i. (1849) p. 296. 

At sea-level near Panadura, 16th Nov. 1895, no. 28 (no ripe fruit) ; 
shallow tank, Tangalla, 8th Jan. 1898, no. 41 ; paddy-field, near Dikwella, 
9th Jan. 1898, two forms, nos. 42 & 43. 

There is often considerable difference in the length of the stipulodes, even 
on the same plant. In one of the forms from Dikwella (no. 43) they are all 
extremely short and the spine-cells are minute, in these respects agreeing 
with C. psilopitys , Braun. The bra'nchlets are usually short with only 3-4 
segments, the oospores are short and broad and of a very dark brown, in 
marked contrast to the golden-brown of those of the Tangalla plant, which is 
typical of C.Jlaccida, 

C. hydropitys, Iloichenb. in Mossler's Handb. ed. 3 (1834) p. 1670 ; 
Braun in Hooker’s Journ. Bot. i. (1849) p. 296. 

Near Dikwella, 9th Jan. 1898, no. 44. 

A small-fruited form, the oospores being hardly 300 p long. 

This species was apparently first collected in Ceylon by Wichura in 1862* 
see Braun & Nordst. 4 Fragmented p. 135. 

C. zrylanioa, Willd. in M6m. Acad. Roy* Sc. Berl. 1803 (1805) p. 86. 

Negumbo, at sea-level, 13th Nov. 1895 (sterile), no. 29 ; shallow tank* 
Tangalla, 8th Jan. 1898, no. 45 ; Dikwella, 9th Jan. 1898* nos, 46 & 47 ; 
Amblangoda, 12th Jan. 1898, no. 48. 

In some of the Dikwella specimens, fruits ate produced at the lowest 
branchlet-nodes, in others and in those from Tangalla and Amblangoda the 
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lowest node is sterile. This character used in the key to Braun and 
Nordstedt’s ' Fragment © 9 to divide the numerous varieties of this species 
into two primary sections does not appear to be an entirely satisfactory one. 
The coronula varies from nearly straight in the Dikwella plant to broadly 
spreading in that from Tangalla. The oospore of the Dikwella plant is about 
600 p long, that of the Tangalla and Amblangoda plants as much as 725 p. 
The anterior bracb-cells exceed the fruit, being in some cases nearly double 
the length. The spine-cells are short (longest in the Tangalla plant) and on 
some stems scarcely visible. 

This species was first discovered in Ceylon by Lebeck in 1798. It was 
collected by Trimen in 1881 in Colombo Lake and at Belligam on the south 
coast. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE 6. 

Nitella leptodactyla , J. Groves, 

Fig. 1. Plant, natural size, 

2. Base of whorl, showing one complete branchlet ; x 6 . 

3. Ultimate furcation of branchlets showing dactyls and young gametangia; x 20. 
4 1 

^ | Apices of dactyls; X 70. 

6 . Oogonium ; X 70. 

7. Apex of oogonium with coronula: X 110. 

8. Oospore; x 70. 

(The magnifications are only approximate.) 
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The Pollination of the British Primulas. 
By Miller Christy, F.L.S. 

[Read 1st December, 1921* * * § .] 
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I .—Introductory Remarks. 

Forty years or so ago, one often heard or read papers dealing with some 
special point in connection with the pollination (then called “fertilization”) 
of flowers by insects. At that time, the whole subject was practically new, 
having recently been brought to the front as a result of 4ie superb experi¬ 
mental and observational work of Darwin. Since then, the chief problems 
involved have been solved, largely through the labours of our past-President, 
Sir John Lubbock (afterwards Lord Avebury), Alfred W. Bennett, John 
Scott, the Rev. George Henslow, I. H. Burldll, and others in this country, 
but mainly through the work of German observers, two of whom have 
published almost-encyclopsedic works on the subject. Yet there is still 
much to be learned in detail as to the means by which the flowers of certain 
plants secure pollination. 

Of few plants, if of any, is this more true than it is of the British members 
of the genus Primula. Indeed, the precise means by which the flowers of 
these plants (especially the Primrose) secure adequate pollination has long 
been, and still remains, a complete mystery, though there has been much 
discussion, and close attention has been given to it by many observers, 
including Darwin T. R. Archer Briggs J, Hermann Muller §, myself |), 

* Revised slightly May 1922. 

t Joum. Linn. Soc., Bot. x. (1809), pp. 437-454, and * Different Forms of Flowers on 
Plants of the same Species,’ pp, 22, 36, &c. (1877), 

X Journ. of Bot. (Seemann’s), viii. (1870), pp. 190-191; Trans. Plymouth Instit. iv. (1872)^ 
pp. 180-190; and ‘ Flora of Plymouth,’ p. 279 (1880). 

§ ‘Die Befruchtung der Blumen durch Insekten,’ pp. 346-347 (Leipzig, 1873), and ‘The 
Fertilization of Flowers,’ transl. and ed. by Prof. D’Arcy W. Thompson, pp. 383-386 (Lond., 
1883), 
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Prof. Rugero Cobelli* * * § , John French t, Alexander H. Gibson G. F- 
Scotfc-Elliot §, I. H. Barkill ]|, Dr. Paul Knuth IF, Rev. E. Bell ** * * * , Prof. F. E. 
Weiss ft, Prof. G. S. Boulger tt, Miss Mary L. Armitt§§, the Rev. E. T. 
DaubenyllH, E. G. HighfieldlFI, and A. A Dallman ***. One of these 
devoted most of a large part of a fair-sized volume to a discussion of the 
problem, but without, 1 think, contributing anything material to its solution; 
nor does the latest contribution to the subject (that of Mr. Dallman), though 
painstaking, carry it much further, so far as I can see. 

That so much observation and discussion should have produced so little 
result is not altogether surprising; for the problem presents (as will be 
found) certain unusual complications. There are some plants whose flowers 
exhibit a highly complicated floral mechanism (the Orchids, for example) ; 
yet the manner of their pollination is fairly obvious. On the other hand, the 
dimorphic heterostyled flowers of the Primulas exhibit a floral mechanism 
which, though highly ingenious, is comparatively simple ttt 5 y$t (as has been 
stated) the precise manner of their pollination has defied investigation and 
remains to this day unexplained. It may be doubted, indeed, if there ie 
any problem of the kind more puzzling than that which has been called 
44 the Mystery of the Primrose.” 

Three species of the genus Primula are immensely abundant in Britain, 
though one of them is so in one district only. All three species are also 
very common and very widely distributed on the Continent. They are:— 

* Verhandl. der K. K. zool.-bot. Gesellscli. in Wien, xlii.(1893), pp. 73-78. 

t Essex Naturalist, v. (1891), pp. 120-124. 

\ Trans. Bot, Soc. of Edinb. xix. (1898), p. 156. 

§ Flora of Dumfriesshire, p. 114 (1896). 

I Jouru. of Bot. xxxv. (1897), p. 186. 

IF Handb. der Blutenbiologie, ii. (1899), pp. 308-319 (Leipzig, 3 vols., 1898-1905), and 
Ilandb. of Flower Pollination, transl. by Prof. J. R. Ainsworth Davis, iii. pp. 64-75 
(Oxford, 3 vols., 1906-09). 

** ‘The Primrose and Darwinism,’ by a Field Naturalist ’ [i.e., E. B.], (Lond., 1902). 
tt New Phytologist, ii. (1903), pp. 99-105; iii. (1904), pp. 168-171; and Nature Notes, 
xv. (1904), pp. 103-106. 

XX Nature Notes, x\. (1904), pp. 84-86. 

S§ New Phytologist, iri. (1904), p. 170, 

HU Nature Notes, xvi. (1905), pp. 116 & 136-137. 

Knowledge, xxxix, (1916) pp. 113-117. 

*#* Joura. of Botany, lix. (1921), pp. 316-322 & 337-845. 

ttt It was, however, Darwin’s opinion that frt-morphic heterostyled flowers, such as those 
of Lythrum Salicarta , present ,l a mpre extraordinary and complicated arrangement ot the 
reproductive system than can be found in any other organic beings ” (see his Introd. Note 
to Muller’s 4 Fertilization of Flowers/ p. ix). 
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(1) The Primrose (P. vulgaris Hudson, vel acaulis Linn.), 

(2) The Cowslip (P. veris Linn., vel officinalis Jacquin), 

(8) The True Oxlip (P. elatior Jacquin)*. 

On the distribution, distinctive features, and other peculiarities of these three 
species, as observable in Britain, I have already published two lengthy 
papers f. 

The question as to how the pollination of our Primulas is effected was first 
raised by Darwin. Between 1862 and 1868, he read before the Linnean* * § 
Society five papers {, in which he pointed out clearly and conclusively the 
significance of heterostylism, especially as exemplified in the Primulas §. 
Later, these papers, collected and revised, appeared in the form of a work 
dealing comprehensively with the whole subject, as then known ||. In the 
course of his investigations, Darwin naturally made observations to ascertain 
what insects effect the pollination of the Primrose and the Cowslip If ; and 
the results of these observations require notice at the outset. 

Of the Primrose, he wrote, in 1869**, that it “is never visited (and I speak 
after many years* observation) by the larger humble bees, and only rarely by 
smaller kinds : hence its fertilization depends almost exclusively on moths”— 
a statement the first portion of which is certainly incorrect/as Darwin him¬ 
self afterwards came to see. Much nearer the truth, though still somewhat 
short of it, is his final statement ft— 

It is surprising how rarely insects can be seen during the day visiting the flowers, 
but I have occasionally observed small kinds of bees at work. 1 suppose, therefore, 
that they are commonly fertilised by nocturnal Lepidoptera. 


* As all three are very well known by their vulgar names, 1 use these in speaking of 
them hereafter. There are also two other British species of the genus—P. farinosa Linn, 
and P. scotica Hooker; but of these, though they are covered by my title, I have nothing to 
say. Nor have I anything to say of the various hybrids into which all three species enter, 
each with both the others: namely P. vulgaris x flerw (the “ Common Oxlip ”), P. vulgaris x 
elatior , and P. elatior X veris. 

t (1) Trans. Essex Field Club, iii. (1884), pp. 148-211, and (2) Journ. Linn. Soc,, Bot. 
xxxiii. (1897), pp. 172-201. 

X All afterwards published in its Journal (Bot.), vols. vi., vii., and x. 

§ " Heterostylism ” is the term he used, and it is preferable to, because more definite 
than, u heteromorphism,” a term suggested by Asa Gray and used by Lubbock and some 
later writers. 

|| *The Different Forms of Flowers on Plants of the same Species ’ (London, 8°, 1877). 

If Darftin records no similar observations on the Oxlip, a plant he probably never saw 
growing wild. 

** See Journ. Linn. Soc., Bot. x. (1869), p. 438. 

ft * Forms of Flowers,* p. 36 (1877). 
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0£ the Cowslip, Darwin wrote in 1862 * * * § :— 

What insects habitually visit Cowslips, as is absolutely necessary for their regular 
fertility, I do not know. I have often watched them, but perhaps not long enough ; 
and only four times 1 have seen humble-bees visiting them. One of these‘bees was 
gathering pollen from short>styled flowers alone; another had bitten holes through 
the corolla; and neither of these would have been effective in the act of fertilization. 
Two others were sucking long-styled plants. 

Here, again, we find Darwin’s earliest statement incomplete and valueless. 
Later, he extended and amended it several times f* His final statement } is 
to the effect that— 

The flowers of the cowslip and of the other species of the genus secrete plenty of 
nectar; and I have often seen humble-bees, especially B. hortorum and muscorum, 
sucking the former in a proper manner, though they sometimes bite holes through 
the corolla. No doubt moths likewise visit the flowers, as one of my sons caught 
Cucullia verbasci in the act §. 

# 

These observations of Darwin's were (for him) remarkably incomplete ; 
for, as a fact, insects visit the flowers of our Primulas much more frequently 
than he realized. 

In a problem of such complexity, there is, I submit, no more hopeful 
means of reaching a solution than that of summarizing and reviewing 
in detail all the evidence available, in the hope that one may thereby 
guide some other observer into the right track ; and this, precisely, is my 
present aim. 


II .—Observations on Insect Visitors. 

In three Tables which follow (each relating to a particular one of the three 
species of Primula concerned), I set forth in detail the results of my own 
personal observations, extending over rather more than forty years, on the 
different species of insects accustomed to visit each species. After each 
Table, I add, in brief, the observations of similar kind which have been 
recorded by others. 

Comment on all these various observations appears in Section VL 

* Journ, Linn. Soc., Boi. viii. (1862), p. 85. 

+ Bee, for instance, idem, x. (1869), p. 488. 

X { Forms of Flowers/ p. 22 (1877). 

§ This is a common Ihitish moth, flying at dusk during April and May, when the 
Cowslip is in flower (see pout, p, 110). 
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No. oi 
Obevn. 

| Date. 

! 

1 

1882. 
Mar. 8. 

2. 

Mar. 15. 

3. 

Apr. 7. 

,4. 

1883. 

Apr. 5. 

5. 

Apr. 9. 

6. 

May 1. 


7. 

8 . 

9. 

10. 


1884. 

Mar. 1(5. 

Apr. 3. 

1906. 

Apr. 13. 

1907. 

Mar. 31. 


Table I. —The Primrose (i\ mhjavis ). 


Locality and Insect Visitors observed. 


Garden, Chignal St. Ja>nes, Essex .—A Ilive Bee (Apis mellifica L.), after 
rejecting the flowers of a red Primrose, visited 14 ordinary Primroses (some 
of them twice) on four plants growing close together, but seemed to find a 
difficulty in reaching the neotar and rejected some flowers altogether. 

Westley Wood, Saffron Walden , Essex .—A small dark Bee (Anthophora 
acervorum L.) visited rapidly 4 or 5 flowers, growing near together, and 
seemed to gather nectar from each. 

Lawn Wood , iMiigley, Essex .—Saw two Humble Bees (? sp.) rise from flowers, 
as I approached them, having apparently visited the flowers. 

Westley Wood , Saffron Walden .—About noon, on a fine hot day, I saw a Sulphur 
Butterfly (Gonepteryx rhamni L.) visit five flowers on as many plants , also 
a Small White Butterfly (Pierts rapes L.) visit one flower and then fly away , 
also a medium-sized Humble Bee (.Rambus sp.) visit two flowers on one 
plant, 1 on another plant, hover over others, and then visit several more,, 
finally flying right away. (There were no flowers, other than Primroses, in 
bloom in the wood at the time.) 

Westley Wood (as above ).—Saw two Humble Bees of the same species (both of 
which I caught) visit many flowers. 

Hyde Wood, Little Yeldham , Essex .—About noon, on a hot day, in a sheltered 
cut-down part of the wood, I saw a Bee (Anthophora acervorum L. cf) visit 
many flowers of the hybrid P. vulgaris X elatwr ; also another, of same 
species, but more inconstant, visit in succession 16 Primroses, 5 Violets, 
1 Primrose, 4 Violets, 9 Primroses, and 1 Violet—36 flowers altogether; 
also a large, black, orange-banded Humble Bee (Bombus sp.) visit several 
Primroses and afterwards various flowers of Scilla nutans , Viola, and Ranun¬ 
culus Fie aria ; also another (Bombus l sp.) visit 18 flowers of Primrose and 
P. vulgaris X elatior, but reject 2 Oxlips (P. elatior) on one plant; also- 
various other Bees (? A. acervorum) visit many Primroses; also several 
Bee-flies (Bombyliits sp.) visit various Primroses. 

Roadside hank , Podding hurst, Ifssex .—Saw a Sulphur Butterfly (Gonepteryx 
rhamni L.) visit one Primrose. 

Wood , Lain don, Essex .— Saw several Bees (? A. acervorum L. and another species) 
and many Bee-flies (Bombyhus sp.) busy visiting Primroses, which were very 
abundant. 

Garden , Chignal St. James , Essex .—Saw a small blackish Bee (? Anthophora 
acervorum L.) visit 6 or 8 Primroses in quick succession, when I disturbed 
him by trying to catch him. 

Bushy Wood , Broomfield, Essex .—During the afternoon of a hot bright day, m 
a sheltered out-down portiou of the wood, where there were practically na 
other flowers out, I watched many Humble Bees, of at least three species, 
also (I believe) a few Hive Bees, and many Bee-flies (Bombylius sp.); all very 
busy visiting Primroses with remarkable constancy—due, no doubt, to the 
absence of other flowers. I saw a Humble Bee (? B. hoi'torum) visit 68 
Primroses in rapid succession ; also another (?same species) 131 Primrose* 
similarly. (These two Bees, when visiting many flowers on the same plant, 
crawled actively from one flower to another, and occasionally pulled open a 
partly-expanded flower.) I saw also four smaller blackishBees, one of which 
viaited 18 Primroses; another (? the same individual) 8 Primroses , another 
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No. of 
Obivn. 

Pate. 

Looality and Insect Visitors observed. 

11. 

1907 

cont.:— 

Apr. 13. 

62 Primroses; and another 90 Primroses—all with absolute constancy. 
Two other, medium-sized, brownish Bees visited, respectively, 27 and 22 
Primroses—both with absolute constancy. Many of the foregoing Bees 
hovered over, but rejeoted, many Primroses (? long-styled); while, on the 
other hand, on several occasions, I saw a Bee visit a second time n flower it 
had recently visited. 

Wood, Jloxwell, Essex. —Between 4 and 5 p.m., in a cut-down portion, I 

12. 

Apr. 18. 

watched a fair number of Bees, of two species, visit a fair number 
of Pnmrosos. Five individuals of one species, small, blackish, and very 
active in movement (? Anthophora acervorum L.), visited, respectively (1) 
20 Primroses and then two Cowslips (these growing close together), (2) 
9 Primroses (after which a similar Bee arrived and the two flew off together), 
(3) 102 Primroses in quick succession, (4) l?the same individual) 
67 Primroses, also in quick succession (after which, she alighted on a stnhap 
to re-arrange her load of pollen, subsequently flying away), and (5) 47 Prim* 
roses. Three individuals of the other species, larger and striped (Bombus sp.), 
visited, respectively, (1) 2 Primroses, (2) 18 Primroses, on several different 
plants, and (3) 8 Primroses. # 

Same wood as No. 11.—A fine day, but a cold N.E. wind blowing. Extremely 

13. 

Apr. 19. 

few Bees visiting the same Primroses, which, though still in flower in vast 
numbers, have passed their best. 

Broom Wood, Chignal , Essex.—1 caught two large Humble Bees {Bomints 

14 

Apr. 19. 

pratorum and B. terrestns) visiting Primroses. 

Same wood as Not,. 11 and 12.—At midday, with a cool wind blowing, I saw a 

If). 

Apr. 26. 

few Bees (Anthophora acervortnn and Bombus sp.) and one or two Bee-flies 
(Bombyhus sp.) visiting the same Primroses, now still further past their best. 
Same wood as Nos. 11, 12, and 14.—Saw several middle-sized Bees (? Anthophora 

16. 

1915. 

May 2. 

acervorum) and one of a smaller species ( Andrcna gwynand) visiting the 
same Primroses (now almost over) with constancy. 

Broom Wood, Chignal, Essex. —Captured one Bombus agromm 5 visiting 

17. 

1916. 

Apr. 9. 

Primroses. 

Broom Wood , Chignal. —During the morning, in an open ride, I watched 

18. 

Apr. 23. 

a shabby (evidently hybernated) Peacock Butterfly (Vanessa to L.), which 
visited, within a few minutes, 20 or more Primroses (several of them more 
than once), on live or six different plants, quite obviously sucking nectar from 
most of them. 

Same wood. —Twice, during the day, in a sheltered hollow in which grew a 

19. 

1917. 

May 7. 

great many Primroses, I saw a Peacock ( Vanessa to L.)—perhaps the same 
individual—visit 5 or 6 Primroses in quick succession. 

Same wood. —The Primroses are now at their best (a month later than usual), 

20 

1918. 

Mar 4. 

but I have not yet been able to detect one single insect of any kind visiting 
them, though 1 have watched—this being due, doubtless, to the exlremely- 
cold unpleasant weather which prevailed during the preceding weeks. 

Same wood .—A fine, still, warm day. Saw a Peacock ( Vanessa to £.) visit 

21 

Apr. 22» 

1 Primrose. Later, saw another visit 7 Primroses in fairly-quiek succession. 
Same wood. —In a sheltered glade, watched a Sulphur (Gonepteryx rhamni L.) 

22. 

1928. 
May 6. 

visit 9 Primroses in fairly-quick succession. An hour later, in an adjacent 
glade, watched another (or, perhaps, the same) visit 7 Primroses on adjacent 
plants and depart after searching very obviously, but without success, for more. 

Meadow, Pleshey, Essex. —Watched a large Humble Bee (Bombus PA apidaHus) 
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Observations by others on the various insects which visit the Primrose 
have been recorded in considerable numbers. It is, therefore, surprising 
that Muller should have said not a single word on the insect visitors to this 
species *. 

Knuth’s observations, made near Kiel, were, however, fairly ample, and 
he gives f the following list of insects :— 

Hymkxoptera. 

Bomhus hortorum L., $ working busily and effectively. 

Anthophora acervorum (L.) (=A. pilipes F.), $ , ditto, but less often. 

Apis mellifica L.,*one 41 visited several flowers in succession,” and apparently 
obtained some nectar. 

Lepidoptera. 

GonepUryx rhamni (L.), fairly frequent. 

Vanessa urticce (L.),“ flying persistently from flower to flower, 2Liv.'90, sucking 
very vigorously ” ; “ evidently succeeded in getting a part of the nectar.” 

Mr. T. 11. Archer Briggs made observations in the neighbourhood of 
Plymouth, and the following list is compiled from his record * :— 

Hvmenoptera. 

Anthophora acervorum (L.) ( = A. pilipes F.), “ often.” 

Amlrena gwynana Kir., gathering pollen abundantly. 

Bombus ? sp. 

Diptera. 

Bombylius medius (L.), § “ often.” 

Lepidoptera. 

Qonepteryx rhamni (L.), “ occasionally.” 

Prof. Giovanni has observed || that, in Italy, the flowers are visile 1 by 
ijeonepteryx rhamni (L.). 

Prof* Bernardino Halbherr has observed || that, in Italy, the following 
beetles are found in the flowers :— 

Anthobium robustum H. 

Brachypterus gravidus Ill. 

Meligethes umbrosus St. 

Meligethes erythropus Gyll. 

Signor Mario Bezzi records || that, near Milan, the flowers are frequented 
by Bombylius medius (L.). 

# In his ‘ Fertilization of Flowers’ (1883). Possibly the plant does not grow in the 
neighbourhood of LippBtadt, where he lived, 
t * Flower Pollination/ iii. (1909), p. 69. 

; See ante, p. 105. 

5 The species observed was probably B. discolor, not B. medius. 
j| Fide Cobelli (see ante, p. 106 n.). 


| All, no doubt, eating the pollen. 
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Mr. I. H. Burkill, speaking of the Yorkshire coast, says * that the nectar 
of the Primrose “ is beyond the reach of all bees which are on the wing at 
its flowering season, except Bombus hortorum ” 

Mr. GL F. Scott Elliot states t that, in Dumfriesshire, the visits of 
Bombus liortormn to the Primrose are “regular and sufficient” to pollinate 
its flowers. 

Mr. Hugh Richardson, of Newcastle, informs me that, early in May 1881, 
he saw a lmmble-bee visit four flowers on three different plants growing near 
together ; also that he has seen a bee visit the “Hybrid Oxlip,” JP. vulgaris 
x veris $. 

The Rev. E. Bell writes §:— 

In all our experience, we have never seen a humble-bee, either of the larger or of the 
smaller kinds, visiting the flowers. . . . Four insects, and four insects only, with a 
long proboscis, and each on a single occasion only , have we seen visiting the Primrose 
and probing for honey. . . . This was our experience after seeing and examining 
thousands and thousands, we might say millions, of the flowers. 

Such a meagre result suggests that the observer’s eyesight was defective. 
The four species he saw were— 

Hymenoptera. 

Anthophora acervorum (=zpilipes), seen on 27 April, visiting inconstantly 
both Primrose and Viola canina, 

Diptera. 

Bombylius discolor . 

Lepidoptera. 

Gonepteryx rhamni , seen on 19 April. 

Pieris brassicce , ditto. * 

The evidence of the Rev. E. T. Daubenyis wholly negative. He says||: — 
During the last two springs, I have kept this flower under special observation at all 
sorts of odd times, including evening and early night. No bees or flies with long 
proboscis have been seen by me visiting it by day, and no Noctuae or thick-bodied 
moths by night. This is corroborated by two members of my family who have 
assisted in the matter. 

More complete and systematic than most of the foregoing were the 
observations of Prof. Weiss IT, made specially (as he says) to remove the 
“considerable amount of uncertainty [which] exists as to the manner in 
which the.pollination of the Primrose is effected” :— 

* Journ. of Botany, xxxv. (1897), p. 386. 
t ‘ Flora of Dumfriesshire/ p. 114 (1896). 

X See Trans. Essex Field Club, iii. (1884), p. 196. 

5 * Primrose and Darwinism/ pp. 30-31 (1902), 

|| Nature Notes, xvi. (1906), p. 136; see also p. 116. 
f New Pbytol. ii. (1908), pp. 99-106, and iii. (1904), pp. 168-170. 
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About 15 April 1903, near Church Stretton, in Shropshire, he watched 
two large patches of Primroses, growing in a fairly-sheltered position, on the 
sides o£ a narrow lane, staying for from half-an-hour to an hour, between 11 a.m. 
and Ip.m., on eight successive days. Further, on two of these days, he 
made observations at two other stations also. The weather was unfavourable 
throughout, being windy and cold ; and he remarks on the extent to which 
the number of insects upon the wing on any particular day depended on the 
temperature. The combined result of all his observations was as follows :— 

Hymenoptera. 

Bombus terrestris , 7 individuals soen * ; very inconstant, visiting other flowers 
( Leontodon , Sctlix , Viola, and Potent ilia Fragariastrum) more often than 
Primrose. 

Atithophora acervomm (L.) {=pilipc$ F.) +, 2 and 3 ,12 individuals seen ; more 
constant to the Primrose. 

Apis mellijica L., 3 individuals seen; appeared on warm days only and was 
unable, apparently, to reach the nectar. 

Andrena gwynana K., numerous individuals seen ; gathered pollen greedily 
from short-styled flowers. 

Diptera. 

Bombylius major (L.), 29 individuals seen ; tho most active visitor, especially 
on warm days. 

At the beginning of April 1904, the Professor continued his observations 
at another locality in North Staffordshire ; but, though he watched on three 
mornings, he saw no insects at work, except Bombylius —doubtless because 
the weather was again cold. 

Miss Mary Armitt, on 19 April 1904, “a thoroughly summer-like day,” 
watched Primroses J near the foot of Nab Scar, Westmorland, and saw 
Bombylius major busy among them. One visited 2 short-styled flowers 
on one plant, then 2 long-styled flowers on another plant. Another visited 
flowers on a short-styled plant, then others on a long-styled plant. On a 
later day, another visited 10 flowers—1 on one plant, 4 on a second, 3 on 
a third, and 2 on the fourth. 

Between 1911 and 1919, Mr. A. A. Dallman made a number of very 
careful observations, many of them by night , at several places in North 
Wales, and ho received help from Miss E. Bray, of Hailsham, in East 
Sussex, who made other observations, all of them by day, in her district. 
Between them, they observed and record § a considerable number of insect 
and other visitors to the Primrose, and these were all identified carefully by 
competent authorities. 

* The number of visits paid by each of the various insects is not recorded. 

t Kecorded originally, in error, as A, fareata. 

. t See New Phytologist, iii. (1904), p. 170, 

§ Journ. of Botany, lix, (1921), pp. 816-322 & 387-345. 

LINN. JOURN.-^BOTANY, VOL. XLVI. I 
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The most striking feature of Mr. Dalltnan’s observations in North Wales 
seems to be the extreme fewness of the bees and other flying insects he saw 
visiting the Primrose there, as compared with the number one sees visiting 
them elsewhere. For instance, he saw no single Hive Bee visit any Primrose 
flower (not even when flowers grew within a f ew.yards of some hives), though 
many individuals were busy visiting other species of flower. In Sussex, 
however, Miss Bray seems to have seen bees at work in about the numbers 
usual elsewhere. Among the few day-flying insects seen by these two 
observers, but not noted by earlier observers, are: — 

DirTERA. 

Ilyetoclesia lucorwm Fin. 

Lu cilia ccrsar (L.). 

IItmenoptbea. 

Hahctus leucopus Kirb,, J . 

Mr. Dallman’s extensive nocturnal observations, made with the aid of an 
electric flash-lamp, revealed no single species of flying inject as visiting the 
flowers, but showed that they are visited (or, rather, frequented) during the 
night by a remarkable number of creatures belonging to several different 
Orders, as follows :— 

Arachxida. 

Trombidium ? sp. 

Meta segmentina Clk. 

COLBOPTERA. 

Adrastus Umbatus Fabr. 

J5 arynotus obscurus Fabr, 

Epurea longula Er. 

Mdigethes difficile Sturm. 

M. eryihropue Gy 11. 

M. exilis Sturm. 

M* flavipes Sturm. 

M, maurus Sturm. 

M. picipes Sturm. 

M. viridescens Fabr. 

Otiorhynchu8 ligneus Oliv. 

O. picipes Fabr. 

Ehagonycha fusdeorms Oliv.} common ; feeding on pollen. 

Sciaphilut muricatus Fabr, 

fackyporm r chrywmelinu* (1.), 

T. hypnorum (L.). 

T , solutus Er. 

^Gastropoda. 

"Helix hispida L.; feeding on the corolla. 

Helix ? ap.; ditto ditto* 
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Hemiptbra. 

Drymus brunneus Sahib. 

Isopoba. 

Onucus asellus L. 

Porcellio scaber Latr. 

Orthoptera. 

Forficula auricularia 3ST.; common ; feeding on pollen, 

Thysanoptera. 

Tmiiothrlps ? sp. # 

Without doubt, many other nocturnal <£ visitors 99 of this kind might be 
observed. I have myself frequently seen signs that slugs or snails had eaten 
both anthers and petals, as shown by their slime left on the latter and the 
mutilation.they had effected f* Occasionally, too, I have found a small grub 
in the corolla-tube, apparently about to pupate therein. But, of these and 
of other similar accidental visitors, I have taken no account J. 


Table II. —Cowslip (P. veris). 


No. of; 
Obsvn.j 

1. I 


2 . 


3. 


4. 


Date. 

18827 


Locality and Insect Visitors observed. 


April 19. 
May 5. 


May 6. 


Railway bank, Newport , Essex .—A reddish Humble Bee (Bo mbits sp.) visited 
several flowers. 

Meadow , Maxwell, Essex .—Watched a considerable time, surrounded by a large 
number of flowers, without seeing a single Bee visit them, though the day 
was warm and Bees were busy visiting other flowers around. 

Meadows , Roxwell , Essex .—Watched similarly, among many flowers, in 
several places, but saw only one single large striped Humble Bee (Bombas ? 
sp.), which visited a number of flowers on a cluster beside a ditch, but left 
when I tried to capture it. 


1883. 

May 1. Roadside hedge , Tilbury-by-Clare, Essex .—A Sulphur Butterfly {Gonepteryx 
rhamni ), searching diligently for flowers of any kind, visited one Cowslip 
flower, took a long flight, returned, visited 10 more Cowslip flowers, but left 
when I tried to capture it. 


* Mr. Dallman regards all the foregoing as “ visitors ” to the Primrose. To me, it seems 
that one might as well include the wandering cow which casually gobbles up half a plant 
and, in so doing, by shaking the flowers (as a passing rabbit might also do), may accidentally 
pollinate some of them to some slight extent 
t See Trans* Essex Field Club, iii, (1884), p. 194. 

t Prof. Weiss has expressed his belief (see New Phytol. ii, p, 104) that the Primrose may 
ho pollinated to aeociain extent by the agency of the wind. The Rev. E. Bell has expressed 
(‘ Primrose and Darwinism/ pp. 90 k 168) a somewhat wmilar view. I believe, however, 
that, in the case of all the three Primulas in question, the amount of pollination (if any) 
effected by the agency of the wind is so small as to he wholly negligible. 

i2 
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No. of 
Obsvn. 


Date. 


5. 


1914. 
April 26. 


6 . 


May 3. 


7. 


May 10, 


Locality and Insect Visitors observed. 


Meadows , Roxwett, Essex .—On a warm sunny morning, after watching from 
10.30 till 12.15, among many Cowslips in full flower, I saw only six Bees 
(3 Jtombus hortonm L., $, and 3 AnthopTioru aeervorum L .) at work on 
them 

Meadow , Roxwell , Essex. —Watched for over an hour among many Cowslips 
(still out fully, but rather past their best) without seeing a single Bee visit 
any of them, probably because a cold wind was blowing. 

Hedge bank , Writtle, Essex. —A large Humble Bee (? Bombas lapidarius L., J) 
visited several flowers in a sheltered spot. 


Records of observations on insect visitors to the Cowslip are few. The 
most complete are those of Knuth * * * § , made near Kiel, but his list' is a little 
more than an amplification of that o£ Muller t, made in Thuringia. Knuth 
enumerates:— 

Hymenoptera. 

Bombus hortorum F. 

Bombus agrorum F., $ , sucking. 

Anthophora aeervorum (L.), <5* and S» frequent, sucking. 

Andrena gwynana K., $? * in large numbers, collecting pollen from 
short-styled flowers, but soon leaving long-styled flowers. 

Halictus albipes F., 5 , as A. gwynana . 

Halictus cylindricus F., $ , ditto, 

JDiptera, 

Bombylius discolor Mg., sucking, 

Lepidoptera. 

Gonepteryx rhamni (L.). 

CoLEOPTERA. 

Mtligrthes ? sp., eating pollen. 

Darwin has recorded f the capture of a Mullein Moth, Cucullia verbasci , 
in the act of visiting a Cowslip flower. 

Prof. Weiss, early in April 1904, in North Staffordshire, watched 
Cowslips § in two meadows in which they were abundant. In one, which 
was very exposed, he saw no insects at work; but, in the other, which was 
sheltered by a copse, he saw five Humble Bees (some Bombus muscorum F. r 
others B. terrestris L.),“each of which visited quite a large number of 
flowers.” 

* ‘Flower Pollination/ iii. (1909), pp. 67 & 69. 

f Nature, 10 Dec., 1874, p. Ill n. In his earlier ‘ Fertilization of Flowers/ p. 885, he had 
mentioned “humble-bees and Anthophora pilipes” only. 

X See ante , p* 108, and post., p. 135. 

§ New Phytologist, iii. (1904), p. 170. 
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Table III. —Oxlip (i\ elatior). 


No. of 
Obsvn. 

Date. 

1 . 

1881. 

April 21. 

2. 

1882. 

March 29. 

3. 

March 30. 

4. 

April 10. 

b. 

April 10. 

6 . 

April 11. 

7. 

April 16. 

8. 

1883. 

April 7. 

9. 

April 8. 

10 . 

April 30. 


Locality and Insect Visitors observed. 


Pounce Hall Wood, near Saffron Walden. —Watclied a large Humble Bee 
(? Bombus hortomm ) working very systematically, for a considerable 
time, among countless flowers, in a sheltered spot. He first visited every 
flower on one umbel; then every flower on every umbel on the same plant; 
then flew to the next nearest plant, which he treated in the same way; and 
so on till I lost sight of him. 

Pounce Hall Wood.— Watched a similar Humble Bee (? B. hortorum) at 
work on the flowers very diligently and systematically, though it was late 
in the evening and raining slightly. 

Pounce Ilall Wood.- -Watched a good many Bees at work busily on the 
flowers, though it was late in the evening. There were three species at 
least—a few of the large Humble Bee(?B. hor(ortm), a good number of 
a smaller species (? Andrcna gwynana). and a single one of a still smaller 
Bee (? Apis mellijica). 

Dow Wood, Lindsell , Essex, — Watched one or two blackish Bees (? Anthophora 
acervorum) at work on the flowers. 

Meadows beside river at Gt. BardfieUl, Essex .— Watched a blackish Humble Bee 
(? Anthophora acervorum ) at work very busily and systematically. I saw 
him visit 108 flowers consecutively, rejecting many, b\it without even hesi¬ 
tating at the flowers of any other species, though various other early spring 
flowers were out in some abundance close at hand. 

Woods near Thaxted, Essex. — On a hot bright morning, 1 watched three species 
of Bee and one of Bomhylius busily at work on the flowers in a sheltered 
glade in Avesey Wood. Of the Bees, the Honey Bee (Apis mellijica) seemed 
the most numerous. Some were visiting Oxlips and others Violets (there* 
being no other flowers out adjacent); but, in either case, individuals seemed 
to bo quite constant, either to one species or the other. The other tw T o 
species were Humble Bees (? B. hortorum and Anthophora acervorum ), and 
seemed to be present in about equal numbers. I watched two of these Bees 
(one of each species) which seemed to be visiting, quite indifferently, both 
Oxlipa and Violets, both of which were out abundantly, but practically no 
other flowers. In two other adjacent woods, I watched the same species all 
busily at work, in a similar way. One Honey Bee visited 23 Oxlip flowers 
consocutively, when I caught him. In one of these woods, I saw also a 
Sulphur Butterfly ( Gonepteryx rhamni) visit three flowers consecutively and 
then fly around them for some time. 

P ever ell's Wood, Wimhisk , Essex, — Watched several large Humble Bees be¬ 
longing to two species (? B. hortomm and B, muscorum) at work, both 
in cut-down and thinly grown-up portions of the wood. 

PeverelVs Wood.— A fine bright day. Many Bees, of five or six sorts, busy 
visiting the Oxlips. 

Great Hales Wood , Ashdon, Essex.—A similar day. Humble and other Bees, 
of similar sorts, busy visiting Oxlips. 

Wood , Wethersjield , Essex. —A bright hot day. Watched a number of Bees and 
Bee-flies at work quite busily on a great profusion of flowers in a sheltered 
recently-cut portion. There were several species of Humble Bee, one Hive 
Bee, and some Bomhylius (? B. discolor ). 
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No. of 
Obsvn. 

Pate. 

Locality and Insect Visitors observed. 


1883. 


11. 

May 1. 

Wood at Yeldkam, Essex. —Another bright hot day. About noon, watched 
many largo Bees at work on flowers. One (P Anthophora aoervofum) visited 
many flowers of P. elatior X vulgaris quite constantly. Another 
(? Bombus hortomm) was fur less constant, visiting (apparently quite 
indifferently) 18 flowers of P. elatior and P. elatior X vulgaris, but 


1910. 

rejecting two flowers of pure P. elatior on one plant. 

12 & 

April 8-12. 

Woods {two) at Falaen and Sosoye , Belgium. —Watched, in company with 

13. 

1914. 

Messrs. G. A. and E. Boulenger, a number of BeeB (including Anthophora 
aeervorum, Bombus lapidarius, and B. terrestris var. lucorum) busily at 
work on the Oxlips, which were abundant and in full flower in cut-down 
portions. 

14. 

April IS. 

| 1915. 

Wood, Chignal St. James , Essex. —Watched a remarkably-inoonstant large 
Humble Bee {Bombus sp.) visit 6 flowers of Narcissus and 2 of P, elatior 
(planted there by myself), all growing close together; after which he flew 
right away. 

15. 

April 14. 

Small wood , Sating , Essex. —Watched, in company with Mr. C. E. Salmon, 
various Hive Bees {Apis mellifica) busily visiting Oxlips growing in a boggy 
portion. One visited 16 flowers quite constantly before we lost eight of 
him. 


As to the Oxlip: no one, except myself (so far as I know), has observed 
its insect visitors in this country*; but the observations of both Muller + 
and Knuth }, made in Germany, are very full. Their lists are practically 
identical:— 


Htmenoptera. 

Bombus hortorum L., d 2» abundant, sucking normally and collecting 
pollen. 

Bombus sylvai'um L., 2 , sucking normally. 

Bombus lapidarius L., $ , ditto. 

Bombus confusus L., J , ditto. 

Bombus terrestris L., 2 » ditto. 

Anthophora acervorum (L.), d ? , abundant, sucking and collecting pollen. 
Osmia rufti (L.) 


Apis mellifica L, 


. }: 


Both attempting to suck, but soon ceasing to do so. 

Andrena gwynana K., 2 * abundant, collecting pollen from short-styled 
dowers (only). 

Diptkra. 

Bombylius discolor Mg., abundant, sucking. 

Bombylius major (L.), much less frequent; probably unable, in most cases, to 
reach the nectar. 


* Mr. C. Nicholson informs me that in PeverelTe Wood, Essex, in April 1914, he saw 
Bombus ruderatuB Fabr. visiting it. 
t 4 Fertilization of Flowers/ pp. 884-885 (1883), 

X 4 Flower Pollination/ iii. p, 66 (1909). 
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Lepidoptera. 

Goneptcryx rhamni (L.), fairly often, 

COLEOPTERA. 

Homalium fiorale Payk., abundant, creeping about the flowers. 

In regard to the Bee-flies, belonging to the genus Bombylius, already 
mentioned several times : at least three species (two British and one Con¬ 
tinental) visit all three species of Primula so freely that they deserve special 
notice here. 

These insects, though very bee-like in general appearance, belong to the 
Diptera *. They are adapted—in the main, at all events—for sucking 
nectar. This they do by means of a long thick proboscis, which is carried 
permanently stretched out straight in front of the insect, even during flight, 
and is never coiled, as in the case of bees f. This proboscis is quite long 
enough to reach the nectar of (and, therefore, to pollinate effectively) at 
least the smaller flowers of all our Primulas ; and there can be no doubt 
that (as Prof. Weiss has remarked) this insect is “an active agent in 
the pollination of the Primrose” f. 

The Bombylii come abroad in April and May, when both the Primrose and 
the Oxlip are in bloom. To the former, at any rate, they are remarkably 
constant, seldom visiting any other flower, as Prof. Weiss dias remarked §. 
I have very often watched the insect at work. In Devonshire, Archer Briggs 
says that one species “ often 99 visits the Primrose, from which it “ seems to 
obtain a great deal of its food.” Knuth || says that all the three species visit 
the flowers, “ but only those with a particularly-long proboscis are able to 
get at the nectar.” Very much to the point are the remarks of Prof. Weiss, 
who says, as a result of his observations already described IT, that Bombylius 
major — 

was the most regular of all the visitors [the others being four species of Bee], 
having been observed on seven days out of the eight; and, on the occasion when ho 
was not observed, I think this was due to my visit being earlier than usual (L «?., 
before 11 a.m.), [when] a fresh wind from the north-west was blowing. 

The Bombylii show amazing activity, even for insects, their movements being 
rapid in the extreme. An individual, when visiting Primula flowers, does 
so after the graceful manner of the humming-bird hawk-moth, hovering for 
a time, almost motionless, just above the flower, its thick straight proboscis 
fully extended, and its wings vibrating so rapidly as to be almost invisible. 

* I have elsewhere spoken of them, in error, as Hover-flies (Syrphida). 

t Muller says (Fertil. of Flowers, p. 43) that their probosces ore fitted for boring into 
suoeulent tissues ” and that they “ restrict themselves to the juices of flowers; ” but Major 
E. E. Austen, of the British Museum (who has kindly assisted me with information), doubts 
whether they are capable of being used for any such purpose. 

% New Phytol. ii. p. 101. 

f Op, et loc. dt . 

t| ‘ flower Pollination/ Hi. pp. 66-71. 

f New Phytol. ii. (1903), pp, 100,101. 
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Generally, though not always, the insect inserts its proboscis into the 
opening of the corolla-tube and remains, as though sucking nectar, for a 
brief period ; after which it dashes away so suddenly and swiftly that the 
eye often fails to tell which way it went, and one has to look again at the 
flower to make sure that it has really gone. Often the creature appears to 
dash off in this lightning-like manner even before it has inserted its pro¬ 
boscis. It is not surprising that an insect distinguished by such a remarkable 
habit should have gained for itself, as it has in Pembrokeshire, the name of 
“ Primrose Sprite ” *. Further, so motionless can it hover that, even when 
it has inserted its proboscis into the corolla-tube, one often remains in doubt 
whether it has actually alighted on the flower or is still hovering. My own 
observations lead me to believe that sometimes it does not alight at all 
when so engaged. Archer Briggs asserts f that an individual he watched 
visiting Primroses “ rested its fore feet on the corolla, but kept the wings 
vibrating.” The precise observations of Prof. Weiss are conclusive 
that sometimes, at any rate, it does actually alight on the flower. 

In almost every instance [he says 4:] when it visited the primrose, I saw this 
graceful insect ultimately settle on the flower, and, after its wings had come to 
rest, push its head as far as possible down the corolla-tube, and remain in that 
position for some time. . . . After visiting a few primroses (three or four) on the 
earlier colder days, and as many as eighteen or twenty in warmer weather, Bombylius 
rested on a dead leaf, well protected by its colouring, and cloaned off the pollen- 
grains that were adhering to its head and proboscis. 

Other small creatures which also visit (or perhaps one should say frequent) 
the flowers of all our Primulas (as noticed above) may also, for convenience, 
be treated together here. They comprise several minute beetles and a Tlirips. 
These are all robbers of either pollen or nectar, or of both, or else suckers of 
the sap of the plant; and all of them seem to inhabit the flowers, rather than 
to visit them merely. * 

Of these small creatures, by far the most frequent is a very small beetle, 
Meligethes picipes Sturm, which regularly frequents the flowers of all three 
species, but especially those of the Primrose, sheltering in the tubes of their 
corollas §. It is a smooth, shiny, black, thick-set insect, 1£~2 mm. long, 
1 mm. broad, and about the same height. In Essex, I have met with it 
abundantly (indeed, practically always) whenever I have had occasion to 

♦ See Major R. 0. Latham, in Nature, 5 May, 1921, p. SOI. 

f Trane. Plymouth Just. iv. (1872), p. 189. 

t New Phytol. ii. (1903), p. 101. 

5 This beetle was identified for me, many years ago, by the late Mr. T. R. Billups (see 
Trans. Essex Field Club, iii, (1881), p. 196 n.) and his identification has been confirmed 
recently by the kindness of Mr. K. G. Blair, of the British Museum. The genus Meligethes 
contains many closely-allied species, nearly all pollen-eaters. . They frequent chiefly the 
flowers of the Compositse, especially those of Hieracium and Taraxacum $ but, in spring, 
they are to be tound in the flowers of many widely-differing plants. 
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examine flowers of either the Primrose or the Oxlip (hut especially the 
former), provided the weather has been warm and sunny, and the state of 
development of the flowers such that the anthers of many plants were 
dehiscing actively. On such occasions, one can count (in the case of the 
Primrose, at any rate) on finding at least one beetle in nearly every tube, 
several in many tubes, and six or seven in some ; while, on one occasion, 
I saw at least ten in a single tube *. Yet on cold wet days, or very early or 
very late in the flowering-season, before the anthers have begun to dehisce or 
after they have finished, one sees very few of these beetles f. In the flowers 
of the Cowslip (which, unlike the two other species, grows largely in the 
open), the beetle is met with much less commonly—perhaps because, at the 
time the Cowslip flowers, there are also in flower many other species of 
plant on whose pollen and nectar the beetle may feed. 

Bow regular and widespread is this beetle’s habit of frequenting the 
flowers of Primula may bo gathered from the fact that, apart from my own 
observations on it in Essex, the Rev. M. C. H. Bird $ and the Rev. E. T. 
JDaubeny § have both found it abundantly in Primroses in Norfolk || and 
Burkill in Yorkshire H ; whilst Mr. Dallman has found it and other members 
of the genus in Primroses in North Wales**. On the Continent, I have 
seen it (or some very similar species) in Oxlips in Belgium ; MUller has seen 
it (or some other member of the genus) in Cowslips in Thuringia tt ; Knuth 
mentions it as occurring in the Primrose in Schleswig-Holstein Jf ; and 
Cobelli has recorded the occurrence of two other members of the genus 
{ M . umbroms and M. erythrojms) in Primroses in Italy §§, 

Yet some observers have failed to detect the presence of this beetle in the 
flowers—possibly because either it does not occur in their districts or the 
weather was unfavourable at the time of their observations. Thus, Darwin 
does not mention having seen it, though he mentions having seen Tbrips, 
which are much smaller creatures. The Rev. E. Bell also failed to observe 

# In a wood near Saffron Walden, on 5 April, 1883. 

t For instance, on 15 April, 1905, the Pcv. E. T. Daubeny found them in 40 per cent, 
of a number of Primrose flowers he examined ; hut, on 8 May following, in the same flowers, 
he could find none'(see Nature Notes, xvi. p. 11(5). 

t Nature Notes, xv. (1904), p, 9(5. 

§ Op. cit ., xvi. (1905), p. 110. 

|| Both record the species as Eusphalerum primula, an identification which is probably 
erroneous, though this species does frequent Primroses and other flowers in spring and early 
summer. It is a small, rather elongated, black and brown beetle, 2-3 mm. long, and it 
is common locally, butl am not familiar with it as a frequenter of Primroses in Essex, though 
Burkill noted it in Yorkshire. 

f| Journ. of Botany, xxxv. p. 179. 

** Journ. of Botany, lix. (1921), p. 320 et s&p 

tt Nature, 10 Dec., 1875, p. Ill n. 

1 Flower Pollination,’ iii. p. 549. 

S§ Verhandl. zooL-bot. Gesellsch. Wien, xlii. (1893), p. 78. 
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it, in spite of his very extensive examination of Primrose flowers *, in which 
he found innumerable Thrips. More extraordinary still, Prof. Weiss failed 
to find any beetles in the Primroses he watched in Shropshire, though ho 
looked for them f* Their absence was due, probably (as he himself suggests),, 
to the cold weather. 

In addition to eating pollen, Meligethes picipes also consumes nectar. 
Possibly, indeed, its main object in visiting Primula flowers is to steal their 
nectar J. On many occasions, I have seen single individuals (and often 
several together) right down at the bottom of the corolla-tube, busily 
gathering nectar from the nectaries. To reach these, the beetles have, of 
course, to traverse, in either form, the entire length of the corolla-tube ; and 
this they are able to accomplish. Yet they do not accomplish it without a 
certain amount of difficulty ; for there is not sufficient space between the 
stigma and the side of the corolla-tube in the short-styled flowers or between 
the style and the anthers in the long-styled flowers to allow a beetle to 
squeeze through without some struggling and, consequently, some stretching 
of the corolla-tube or some pressing together of the anthers, or both of 
these. It will be understood readily that, as a result of all this struggling to 
squeeze past or between the anthers, the beetles become thickly dusted with 
pollen all over, in spite of their smooth glossy surface. Under the micro¬ 
scope, it may be seen adhering abundantly to their antenna?, head, thorax, 
body, and legs. They are often, indeed, so profusely covered with it as 
to appear yellow, rather than black. They seem to, regard the anthers as 
their natural habitat; for, on several occasions, when I have torn open the 
corolla-tube of a long-styled flower, I have seen the pollen-covered beetles 
inhabiting it run to the anthers and try to hide beneath them—conscious, 
no doubt, that, owing to protective colour-resemblance, they could hide 
safely among them. 

Another point in connection with these small beetles is the fact that they 
fly well and readily take flight, especially when disturbed. I have seen 
them take flight from my hand and also actually from the limb of the corolla. 
They are thus able to pass with ease from plant to plank Again, if turned 
on their backs, they open their wings and elytra to right themselves, which 
they achieve with ease. 

In addition to Meligethes picipes , certain other minute beetles have been, 
observed in Primrose flowers. Thus, in Italy, four species (including two 
other species of Meligethes') have been seen in them §; in Germany, Muller 

* See 'Primrose and Darwinism * (1902). 
t New Phytologist, ii. (1903), p. 104. 

X At all events, the late Mr. Edward Rosling, F.R.M.S., who kindly examined micro¬ 
scopically for me the contents of the stomachs of several individuals, could find therein no 
trace of pollen, 
j See ante, p. 111. 
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has observed Ilomalium florale* * * § ; and in North Wales, Mr. Dallman has 
found over a dozen other species in the flowers at night f. 

Further, Mr. Dallman has shown f that, at night, Primroses are visited by 
various spiders, earwigs, slugs, snails, and wood-lice. 

Yet other, and still more minute, creatures which frequent the flowers 
of both Primrose and Oxlip are Thrips—very small, slender, elongated, 
blackish, partially-winged insects, scarcely one millimetre in length, 
belonging to the genus Tceniothrips of the order Thysanoptera . These are 
often found in abundance on the leaves and petals of plants, especially roses, 
carnations, and chrysanthemums. They are probably all sap-suckers, and 
often do much injury to the plants on which they live. To some extent, 
perhaps, they also consume pollen. In Primula flowers, I have seen them 
often, but always in very small numbers—generally a single one or a pair. 
Darwin %, the Rev. E. Bell §, and Mr. Dallman f all speak, however, of having 
seen Thrips abundant in Primroses. The latter says they appear “ to occur 
wherever the Primrose is met with.” Possibly Thrips enter the flowers 
largely for shelter, though one species ( T . primula* ) seems to be associated 
sufficiently closely with the genus Primula to have been named after it. 

t 

III.— The Depths of the Corolla-tubes of the Flowers . 

Before considering what bearing the foregoing observations have upon the 
problem in hand, it is necessary to ascertain the average depths of the deep 
and narrow corolla-tubes of the flowers of Primula. This matter has a very 
intimate bearing on the problem ; for upon the depths of the corolla-tubes 
naturally depends the ability or inability of visiting insects to reach the 
nectar and to pollinate the flowers. 

In all the three species, the depth of the corolla-tube differs in the two 
forms of flower ; for the tubes of short-styled flowers are slightly deeper than 
those of long-styled flowers . This fact has been overlooked entirely by 
British botanists, oven by Darwin ; but several Continental botanists have 
recorded their observations on the point. I summarize their results 
separately for each species :— 

Primrose .—The most satisfactory measurements are those of Cobelli, made in the 
Tyrol ||, which show that the average depth of ten short-styled flowers was 19-1 mm.: 
that of ten long-styled flowers, 17*7 mm.—a difference of 1*6 mm. 

My own measurements have been made in Essex. In April 1916, 1 found that 
six short-styled and six long-styled flowers each averaged 16*1 mm.; but the number 

* See ante , p. 119. 

t Journ. of Botany, lix. (1921) pp. 320-322. 

X * Forms of Flowers/ pp. 23, 37, 49, &c. 

§ 1 Primrose and Darwinism/ pp. 33-86, &c. 

|| Verhandl. zool.-bot. Gesellsch. "Wien, xlii. (1892), p. 74. 
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of flowers measured was too few to yield reliable results. In May 1922, I found 
that, of 25 short-styled flowers gathered in a wood, two measured 15 mm., three 17, 
five 18, three 19, ten 20, and two 22—an average of 18* * * § 9 mm.; while, of 25 long-styled 
flowers, one measured 14 mm., one 15, one 16, ten, 17, five 18, five 19, and two 20—- 
an average of 17*6 mm. and a difference of 1*3 mm. 

Burk ill’s measurements, made near Scarborough *, showod that the depth was 
15-20 mm.; but he did not discriminate between the two forms. 

Knuth’s measurements, made in Schloswig-Holstein t, gave an average of about 
20 mm. in both forms ; for he also did not discriminate. 

Cowslip .—The only measurements I know of are my own, made in Essex. In 
April 1916,1 found that the average depth of ten short-styled flowers was 15*1 mm.; 
that of twelve long-styled flowers, 15 mm.—a very small difference. In May 1922, 
I found that, of five short-styled flowers of the larger form which grows on hedge- 
banks, one measured 15 mm., one 16, two 17, and one 18—an average of 16*6 mm.; 
while, of nine long-styled flowers belonging to the same form, two measured 14 mm., 
three 15, one 16, two 17, and one 18—an average of 15*7 mm. and a difference of 
0*9 mm. On the same date, of 24 short-styled flowers belonging to the slightly 
smaller form which grows in meadows, ten measured 15 mm., one 16, ten 17, one 18, 
and two 19—an average of 16-3 mm. ; while, of 25 long-styled flowers of the same 
form, one measured 14 mm., thirteen 15, seven 16, two 17, and two 18—an average 
of 15-6 mm. and a difference of 07 mm. 

Oxlip .— A 8 to the flowers of this plant, there are on record measurements by three 
trustworthy Continental observers. 

Errera’s measurements, made near Brussels in 1878 £, are the earliest and most 
reliable, being the result of the measurement of a very large number of flowers. 
They show that the average depth in short-styled flowers was 15*2 mm.; in long- 
styled flowers, 13*6 mm.—a difference of 1*6 mm. 

Muller’s measurements, made in Germany §, show that the depth of short-styled 
flowers was 15-17 mm.: that of long-styled flowers, 12-14 mm.—a difference of 
3 mm. 

Knuth’s measurements, made in Schleswig-Holstein ||, are identical with Muller’s. 

My own measurements, made in Essex, show that the average depth of seven 
short-styled flowers was 16*3 mm.: that of five long-styled flowers decidedly less, 
but the exact figure was unreliably recorded. 

While these results differ considerably among themselves, they suffice, 
nevertheless, to show clearly that the corolla-tubes of short-styled flowers 
are really, oil an average, considerably (usually 1-3 mm.) deeper than those 
of long-styled flowers. 

* Journ. of Botany, xxxv. (1897), p. 186. 

t ‘ Flower Pollination/ iii, (1909), p. 68. 

X Kec. de l’lnst. Bot. vi. (1905), p. 229; and * CEuvres Bot/ i. (1908), p. 242. 

§ ‘Fertilization of Flowers/ p. 384 (1883). 

|| ‘Flower Pollination/ iii. (1909), p. 65. 

5T Possibly, indeed, he is merely quoting Muller’s figures. 
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It should be remembered, however, that the size of a flower and the depth 
of its corolla-tube vary greatly in both forms, according to the vigour 
of the plant bearing it, which depends mainly on the favourable or 
unfavourable nature of the situation in which the plant happens to grow*. 


IV.— The Tongue-lengths of the Insects known to visit the Flowers . 

The average tongue-lengths of known insect visitors will be found 
appended (so far as I have been able to ascertain them) to the name of each 
insect mentioned in the lists given in the following Section +. 

It will be recognized that, as in the case of the depths of corolla-tubes, the 
lengths of the tongues of visiting insects varies considerably in different 
individuals—at least 2-4 mm. in the case of the larger species of Bomhus. 
There is, therefore, no fixed and absolute rule enabling one to say that any 
particular species of insect is or is not capable of reaching the nectar of 
(and, therefore, of pollinating) any particular species of Primula. 

Nevertheless, one is able to say this with practical certainty in the case of 
certain species of insects which have been seen to visit the flowers—namely, 
most of the larger humble-bees (some eight or ten species belonging to 
the genera Bomhus and Anthophora), four species of butterfly, and one 
species of moth ; for all these have tongues ranging from 10 mm. to 21mm. 
in length, and are thus able to reach the nectar of most of the flowers of all 
the three species. There are also a few smaller bees (some four or five in 
number, belonging to the genera Bomhus and Apis), as well as at least two 
species of bee-fly ( Bomhglius ), which have tongues ranging from 7 mm. to 
12 mm. in length ; and these are able to reach the nectar of some of the 
smaller flowers of probably all the three species. 

Further, one must bear in mind that, for a bee to reach the nectar of any 
Primula flower, it is not necessary for it to possess a tongue of the full length 
of the corolla-tube of that flower ; for the heads of some bees are elongated 
and tapering, and thus may be inserted into the mouth of the corolla-tube 


* Thus, it would certainly be found that, in the Oxlip, the average size of both forms of 
flower on the Alps (where the plant grows in the open) is less than in flowers in this 
country (where the plant usually grows in woods and is more luxuriant on that account). 

t For these, I have been obliged to rely almost wholly on the measurements given bv 
Miiller and Knuth $ for British writers have strangely avoided this subject. Thus, Saunders, 
who published an elaborate paper on the tongues of British bees (Journ. Linn. Soc., ZooL 
xxiii. pp. 410-432), does not give one single measurement. The matter, though Important 
from the present point of view, is of little value to the systematist; for, owing to the great 
variation in the Bizes of individuals in many species of bees, both 5 and <$ (this depending 
on the available food-supply), tongue-lengths also vary much, and are, consequently, of little 
value as specific characters. For advice on this point, I am indebted to the kindness of 
Dr, It. C. L. Perkins, F.It.S., Dr. James Waterston, F.E.S., and Mr. W. II, Tams, F.E.S. 
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to a distance (in some species) of as much as 3 or 4 mm. This is especially 
the case with flowers of the short-styled form, the “throat” (or entrance to 
the corolla-tube) of which is expanded to a depth of from 3-4 mm. This 
(being about equal to the difference in depth between the tubes of the two 
forms) places the two forms very much on an equality so far as the visits of 
bees are concerned. 


V.— Summary of Observations on Insect Visitors. 


The observations, by myself and others, set forth in Section II, prove 
beyond dispute that all our three species of Primula are visited not uncom¬ 
monly, during the day, by a fair number of different species of insects, some 
of which are sufficiently long-tongued to be capable of pollinating their 
flowers effectively. 

At first sight, it might seem that this fact alone, once definitely established, 
ought to suffice to solve the whole problem. Unfortunately, it will be found 
that this is, for several reasons, very far from being the case. One must, 
therefore, consider in detail how the foregoing observations bear upon the 
problem. For this purpose, it is necessary to summarise them ; and this is 
attempted in the following paragraphs. 

The observations in question show that about fifty-five species of insect and 
other small creatures have been recorded as visiting or frequenting the 
flowers of our three species of Primula, namely :— , 


Arachnida .. 
Coleoptera .. 
Diptera ..,. 
Hymenoptera 
Hemiptera .. 
Lepidoptera 
Orthoptera 
Thysanoptera 
Isopoda .... 
Gastropoda .. 


2 species. 

20 species (about). 

5 species (about). 
16 species (about). 

1 species. 

6 species. 

1 species. 

1 species. 

2 species. 

3 species (about). 


Total 


57 species (about). 


Of these species, however, at least one-third may be disregarded, inasmuch 
as they are not “ visitors 99 in the true sense, but robbers, which frequent the 
flowers, mainly at night, with the object of feeding on either nectar, or 
pollen, or the actual substance of the corolla* These may be disregarded for 
present purposes ; for, if they effect pollination at all, it is by chance merely 
and certainly to a negligible extent only. No one can regard them as having 
been intended by nature (so to speak) to effect regularly and normally the 
pollination of the flowers. 
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Examining the observations in detail, it will be found that all visiting 
insects worth considering in this connection (about thirty) may be arranged 
roughly in four groups, as follows :— 

Group 1 .—Those insects, all very active and fairly large, which have 
tongues sufficiently long (not less than, say, 10 mm. in length) to enable 
them to reach the nectar and, therefore, to pollinate the flowers effectively 
and in the regular manner. They, in number about fifteen, form one-third 
of all the insects known to visit the flowers. They comprise six or eight of the 
larger bees, three bee-flies, five large butterflies (which emerge from hyber¬ 
nation in the earliest days of spring), and one moth. 

The bees are— 

Bomb us hortorum (tongue 18-21 mm.), a frequent visitor to all three species ; 

Bo tubus agrorum (tongue 10-15 mm.), recorded as visiting Cowslips; 

Bombus muscorum (tongue 10—14 mm.), ditto; 

Bombas sylvarum (tongue 12-11 nun.), recorded as visiting Oxlips ; 

Bombus lapularius (tongue 12-14 mm.), ditto ; 

Bombus confusus (tongue 12-14 mm.), ditto ; 

Bombus (probably several other species) ; 

Anthophora acervornm (tongue 10-21 mm.), a very frequent visitor to all three 
species. 

The three bee-flies are— 

Bombylius major (tongue 10 mm.); Bombylius discolor (tongue 11-12 mm.); 
Bombylius medius (tongue —? mm.). 

All very frequent visitors, those with the longer tongues being certainly able to 
reach the nectar *. 

The five butterflies are— 

Qouepteryx rhamni (tongue 18 mm,), a regular visitor, though in small numbers, 
to all three species, but especially to the Primrose, 1 have seen it visit all three, 
and Knuth saw it do so on one single day (26 April, 1896) in Germany. It 
has been seen visiting the Primrose in Devonshire and in Italy. As a visitor 
to the Primrose, it is, of necessity, fairly constant; for, when that plant is in 
flower, there are few others out for it to visit, 

Vanessa io (tongue 15-16 mm.). 1 have seen this as an occasional and very 

constant visitor to Primroses growing in sheltered woodland rides in Essex, 
but to neither of our two other Primulas; not recorded, I believe, by any other 
observer. 

Vanessa urticas (tongue 14-15 mm.), seen by Knuth visiting Primroses ( u flying 
persistently from flower to flower ”) on one occasion (21 April, 1896) in 
Schleswig-Holstein. 

• Fieri$ brassicas (tongue 15 mm.), one seen by Rev. E. Bell to visit Primrose; not 
otherwise recorded. 

JF Herts rapes (tongue 18-18 mm.), seen once by myself on 4 April 1883, visiting 
Primrose; not otherwise recorded. 


* See ante, p, 119. 
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The moth is— 

Cucullia verbasci (tongue about 20 mm.), one caught visiting a Cowslip flower; 
not otherwise recorded. 

Group 2 .— Those insects (limited to threo or four medium-sized bees) 
which have tongues too short (that is, less than 10 mm. in length) to permit 
of their reaching the nectar of any flower of ordinary size, though long 
enough to permit of their reaching it in the case of small ill-developed 
flowers (which, therefore, they may pollinate). Such are— 

Bombus terrestris (tongue 7-9 mm.), a frequent visitor. 

Apis mellifica (tongue 6-7 mm.), a not uncommon visitor to the flowers of both 
Primrose and Oxlip, but not (so far as I have seen) to those of the Cowslip. 
I have watched individuals visiting, with fair constancy, many flowers of both 
species, though other individuals were less constant, interposing visits to 
Viola and other flowers. Most appeared to be sucking normally and success¬ 
fully, though some may have been gathering pollon only. Both Miiller and 
Knuth state that they have seen it visit the Oxlip, but that it soon abandons 
the attempt to suck. 

Osmia rufa (tongue 7-8 mm.), recorded by Muller and Knuth as attempting to 
suck, but soon abandoning the attempt. 

Group 5.— Those medium-sized, very active, pollen-gathering bees (limited 
to three or four species) which have tongues far too short to enable them to 
reach the nectar, but gather large quantities of pollen from flowers of the 
short-styled form (only). Such are— 

Halidas albipes (tongue — mm.) ; 

Halidas cylindricus (tongue 3-4 mm.); 

Andrena gwynana (tongue 2} mm.), probably the most frequent of all bee visitors 
to all three species, from which it gathers pollen greedily. As Archer Briggs 
has remarked*, it may often “ be seen on these flowers with its posterior 
tibia loaded with golden masses.” Muller sayst:—“It holds the anthers in 
the mouth of the flower with its fore feet, bites the pollen loose with its 
mandibles, and sweeps it with the tarsal brushes of the mid legs into the 
collecting-hairs of the hind legs.” 

Group If. — Those insects (limited to certain species of very small beetles 
and one species of Thrips) which, lacking tongues of any kind, obviously can 
never effect pollination in the regular and orthodox manner, but apparently 
do so in an irregular and unorthodox manner. Such are— 

Meligethes picipes extremely abundant in the corolla-tubes of the flowers, 
which they seem to inhabit , rather than visit merely J; 


* Trans. Plymouth Inst, iv, (1872), p. 189. t 1 Fertilisation, of Flowers/ p. 385. 
$ See ante , p. 120. 
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Eusphalerum primula , abundant, but loss frequently and more locally ; 

Various other minute beetles ; 

Tceniothrips primula , frequent in the corolla-tubes*. 

VI.— Critical Remarks on the Observations . 

In view of the foregoing, tho casual critic may well ask :—Are not the 
visits of all these numerous insects amply sufficient to ensure the adequate 
pollination of the flowers of all our three Primulas? At first sight, one 
would certainly conclude that they are ; but, the more one looks into the 
matter, the more one comes to see that they are not. 

In examining in detail the evidence in support of this statement, it will be 
found convenient to work backwards, considering in the reverse order the 
four groups of insect visitors already described. 

Of the small insects included in Group 4 , by far the most important is the 
minute beetle, Meligethes picipes , which is quite obviously incapable of 
pollinating the flowers of either form in the regular and orthodox manner. 
Yet there seems every probability that it is quite capable of pollinating (in 
fact, actually does pollinate, though irregularly) the flowers of all our three 
Primulas to a considerable extent, not only illegitimately, but also even 
legitimately—as effectively, in -fact, as this could be done by any long- 
tongued insect inserting its proboscis and sucking the nectar in the regular 
and orthodox manner f. 

Take the case of one of these beetles alighting upon (say) a long-styled 
flower. At once it enters the corolla-tube, squeezing past the stigma, upon 
which it leaves inevitably some of the pollen with which it is dusted (some 
of which will have come, almost certainly, from some short-styled flower 
previously visited) ; then, descending the tube to the nectaries, it squeezes 
past the anthers, dusting itself with more long-stvled pollen ; next, returning 
upwards, it again squeezes past the anthers, dusting itself with more long- 
styled pollen; finally, it flies away to another plant, which we may assume 
to be short-styled (for it is as likely to be that as not). Entering the corolla- 
tube, the beetle squeezes between the anthers, dusting itself freely with 
short-styled pollen ; descends the tube, squeezing past the stigma, on which 
it will inevitably leave some of the pollen brought from the long-styled 
flower previously visited ; next it reaches the nectaries ; returning, after 
feeding, it again squeezes past the stigma, on which it leaves more pollen ; 
finally, after squeezing again between the anthers, it again flies away to 

* See ante , p, 123. 

t That the beetle is capable of doing this has been held by others, including 
Prof. F. E. Weiss (see Nature Notes, xv. p. 106) and E. T. Daubeny (see Nature Notes, 
xvi. p. 116). 

LINN. JOURN.—BOTANY, VOL. XLVI. K 
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another plant (which, as likely as not, will be long-styled), to rapoftt the 
cycle all over again. 

Yet, surely, it is quite impossible to accept seriously th$ view‘that the 
flowers of any species of Primula can be intended to be pollinated, in an 
irregular, casual, and even accidental manner, by a small beetle or any 
similar insect. If such were the case, it would be hard to explain how the 
remarkable phenomenon of lieterostylism could ever have originated, what 
necessity there can ever have been for it, and what use it can be now ; for, 
in that case, all its highly-specialized arrangements for ensuring cross- (as 
against self-) pollination would be no more than a highly ingenious and most 
interesting, but entirely useless, complication. Nature does not lay herself 
out, however, to produce useless curiosities of the kind or to play mere aimless 
pranks. All she does, she does with some definite object. Therefore, as 
heterostylism exists (and I see no reason whatever to regard it as a survival 
merely), it must serve some useful purpose ; and that purpose can only be 
(so far as anyone has yet been able to show) the one so clearly pointed out 
by Darwin. 

Nevertheless, it seems certain (as stated above) that the flowers of all 
our three Primulas are, in fact, pollinated freely—almost, it seems, as a 
matter of course—by these minute beetles, in a manner in which the highly- 
ingenious contrivances pertaining to heterostylism obviously play little or 
no part. How, then, are we to explain this perplexing fact? 

To me, it seems that the only conclusion one can come to is that the 
irregular pollination effected by the beetles is superfluous and accidental 
(probably, even, injurious, in view of the large amount of pollen and nectar 
stolen by them in the course of their operations), and that it is merely 
supplementary to (though possibly greater in volume than) the pollination 
effected by large long-tongued insects, in the manner obviously intended *. 

In regard to Thripsf : it seems probable that they also, like Meligethes, may 
be capable of effecting pollination, both legitimately and illegitimately, but, 
of course, in an irregular manner. Darwin concluded that these insects 
might effect the ^(/-pollination of both forms of flower to a small extent 
The Rev. E. Bell even regarded Thrips as the insect which normally 
pollinatos the Primrose §; which seems to me inconceivable. But, even 

« The whole case of this irregular pollination of Primula flowers by MeU&ethee seems 
more or less on a par with that of a gang of burglars who, while breaking into one’s house, 
stealing one’s silver, and drinking one’s whisky, nevertheless render one (quite uninten¬ 
tionally and unknown to themselves) a definite service of some value, though a service one 
did not desire—would, in fact, rather have been without—because one possessed previously 
a means of securing the performance of that service in a more effectual manner and through 
a more regular and acceptable medium, 
f See ante, p. 123. 

J < Forms of Flower,’ pp. 23, 37, 49, &c. 

§ i Primrose and Darwinism,’ pp. 34-30, &c, 
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admitting that Thrips are capable of effecting pollination, the amount of such 
pollination must be exceedingly small, owing to their minute size and the 
fact that they are not known to be capable of a flight of sufficient length to 
enable them to pass from plant to plant * * * § . 

As to the few small pollen-eating bees forming Group 3 : they are all 
quite incapable of effecting the pollination of the flowers in the regular and 
orthodox manner. They are all robbers merely, and their frequent visits to 
the flowers are made solely for the purpose of stealing pollen. Their visits 
are, therefore, prejudicial, rather than beneficial, to the plant. 

Nevertheless, it seems certain that these bees do pollinate the flowers 
effectually, to a certain extent, but those of the long-styled form only , and even 
those only in an irregular and unorthodox manner. Thus, the pollen they 
gather must come entirely from flowers of the short-styled form (in which 
the anthers are exposed at the mouth of the corolla-tube); for, in flowers of 
the long-styled form, the anthers are placed too far down the tube to 
be accessible to them. If, however, one of these bees, having visited a 
short-styled flower and become dusted with its pollen, happens to visit, even 
momentarily, a long-styled flower (in which the stigma is exposed in the 
mouth of the corolla-tube), there is a probability that it may leave some 
pollen upon (and thus effectually pollinate it) ; hut this cannot take place in 
the case of short-styled flowers (in which the stigma is situated far clown the 
tube and is quite inaccessible to the bee). 

Of the 4 last-named of these bees, Andrena ywynana } Muller, after stating 
that it gathers pollen from short-styled flowers only, addst that— 

It visits the long-styled form also, but flies away immediately—not, however, 
without performing cross-fertilization in the momentary visit. I have novel' seen a 
pollen-collecting humble-bee alight on a long-styled flower. It seems to recognize 
them at a distance and to avoid them J. 

Prof. Weiss, in the course of his observations in Shropshire §, noticed that, 
from short-styled flowers, this bee 

gathered the pollen greedily and, in getting at it, poked its head deep into the mouth 
of the corolla. It naturally [he adds] stayed longer in the short-styled flowers, but 
its movements in the long-styled forms flowers] were sufficient to pollinate the 
protruding stigma. 

From this, he concludes that these bees are “ very active agents of cross¬ 
pollination of the Primrose”—a conclusion 1 am quite unable to accept. 

* See Bell, 4 Primrose and Darwinism/ pp. 35,36. 

t * Fertilization of Flowers/p. 385 (see ante , p. 118). 

t If this is really so, these bees, in their visits to the flowers of Primula, are “ constant,” to 
a certain extent, to one form, just as most insects, when visiting other flowers, are constant, 
more or less, to one species. * 

§ New Phytol. ii. p. 103 (see ante } p. 112). 
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As to the small bees forming Group 2 : there can be no doubt that they 
can, and actually do, pollinate some of the flowers. Nevertheless, it is 
certain that the number of occasions on which they do this are few—so few 
that one cannot- possibly suppose they can pollinate adequately the flowers of 
any of our Primulas. 

Further, certain of these short-tongued bees (being unable to reach the 
nectar in the ordinary manner, by way of the entrance to the corolla-tube), 
have been observed to bite a hole in the side of the tube, just above the level 
of the top of the calyx—a proceeding which enables them to steal the 
nectar, but without effecting pollination, unless, possibly, of the short-styled 
flowers. Darwin observed this, many years since, in the case of the Cowslip *. 
Knuth saysf that, in Germany, the flowers of this species are “ fairly often 
perforated by humble-bees.” Muller saysj of Bombus terrestris (tongue 
7-9 mm.) that it 

makes a hole in the corolla-tube [of the Oxlip], a little above the calyx, sometimes 
biting it with its mandibles, sometimes piercing it with its maxillae, and so reaching 
the honey with its tongue. I have sometimes seen this bee, before boring the flower, 
make several attempts to reach the honey in the legitimate way. 

Jules Macleod, in 1880, watched this operation being performed on Oxlips 
by two species of Bombus (one not named : the other given as B. muscorum , 
but more likely B. terrestris), in the woods near Ghent, in Belgium. In 
some woods, he says §, it was hard to find a flower the tube of which had not 
been perforated : in other woods quite near, scarcely a flower had been 
pierced—the difference depending, he says, on the abundance or scarcity of 
the bee he identifies as B. muscorum . He adds that, by listening, it was not 
difficult to hear the noise made by the bee whilst tearing the hole in the 
corolla-tube. 

Prof. Weiss, on two occasions in the spring of 1903, observed humble- 
bees, “not sucking at the flower [of Primrose], but moving all over the 
corolla, both at the front and at the back of the flower, apparently 
endeavouring to obtain the honey by illegitimate means/’ ||. 

It is only when we come to consider the large long-tongued humble-bees 
and butterflies forming Group 1 that we find ourselves dealing at last with a 
fair number of insects (about fifteen species), all of which are known to 
visit the flowers in fair numbers and are fully capable of pollinating them 
effectively. That they actually do the latter to an appreciable extent can 
not be doubted. 

# See ante , p. 108, t * Flower Pollination/ iii, p. 66. 

I ‘ Fertilization of Flowers/ p. 684. § Bull. Acad. Roy. Beige, n. a., 1. (1880), p. 80. 

j| See New Pkytologist, ii. (1903), p. 102. 
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Yet these long-tongued insects visit the flowers so comparatively seldom 
that it is difficult to believe that even they can pollinate adequately any o£ the 
three species. 

To obtain confirmation of this view, one has only to take one's stand, on 
some day in early spring, in some cut-down wood, with Primroses or (in a 
certain district) Oxlips in flower all around one in such countless thousands 
that they make the ground appear covered with a vast carpet of pale yellow *, 
and then to watch. If the day bo cold, wet, or windy (as are most days in 
early spring), one may wait for half-an-hour or longer without seeing even 
one single insect visiting the flowers. If, however, the day happens to be 
warm and bright, one may count on seeing quite a number of bees of several 
species, a good many bee-flies, and an occasional butterfly, all at work on the 
flowers. Yet, even so, one will observe almost invariably that the bees are 
engaged much more busily in visiting the few other flowers (Salix, Viola, 
Ranunculus Ficaria, JVepeta Glechoma , &c.) which are in flower at this early 
period, and that the crowd of bees buzzing round these forms a striking 
contrast to the few visiting the vastly-more-numerous Primula flowers. 

Or take the case of the Cowslip :—One may take one’s stand in a meadow, 
early in May, at the height of the plant’s flowering season, with hundreds of 
its blossoms in sight around ; yet, even on a fairly warm and sunny day, one 
may watch for, perhaps, ten or fifteen minutes before seeing even a single 
bee visiting a flower ; and, on a cold windy day, one is likely to see none at 
all. This species is visited by insects less often, I think, than either of tho 
other two—perhaps because, when it flowers (which it does rather later than 
they), there are many other flowers of many species in bloom. 

It is clear, therefore, that the long-tongued insects belonging to Group 1 , 
though they can (and, in fact, do) pollinate the flowers in the regular and 
orthodox manner, nevertheless visit them (as stated already) in small numbers 
and comparatively seldom—so seldom, in fact, that one is driven to the con¬ 
clusion that such sparse visitation cannot possibly suffice to ©fleet, regularly 
and adequately, the pollination of any plants so immensely abundant and so 
extremely free-flowering as are all the three Primulas. 

I myself reached this conclusion many years since, and it has been reached 
independently by others who have studied the subject +. Thus, Mr. 1. H. 
Burkill, after watching Primroses for many hours on the Yorkshire coast, 

* T have given elsewhere (see Trans. Essex Field Club, iii. p. 181 n.) figures which seem 
fully to support an estimate that, in favourable circumstances, a cut-down wood may pro¬ 
duce at least about 70,000 plants of P. elatior, bearing at least about 210,000 umbels, to an 
acre. In the case of P. vulgaris , the number of plants and of flowers would probably be 
even larger. 

t An exception to this view is that of Mr .‘Scott Elliot, who says (see ante , p. 112) that, in 
Dumfriesshire, the visits of Bombus hortorum are “ regular and sufficient*’ to pollinate the 
flowers—a conclusion which may be doubted in the absence of fuller details. 
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concluded * that “ None of the insect* seen on it * . * [was] sufficient for 
its fertilisation/ 9 Mr, John French, a good field observer, has remarked on 
the apparent “ absence of fertilizing agents/ 9 + The somewhat-imperfect 
observations of the Rev. E. Bell and the more complete ones of Prof. Weiss, 
point strongly in the same direction. Still more to the point are the remarks 
of the Rev. E. T. Daubhny, who says $, after carefully watching Primroses 
during two springs :—“ I am... impressed with the way ordinary insect 
visitors of our spring flowers neglect the Primrose. . If its fertilization 
depended upon them, the primrose would soon cease to exist/ 9 
The position now reached seems to be this :—On the one hand, the long- 
tongued insects which are obviously capable of pollinating effectively the 
flowers of our Primulas, and seem clearly intended to do so, visit the flowers, 
to all appearances, too seldom to effect their pollination adequately. On 
the other hand, the flowers are frequented abundantly (and, to all appear¬ 
ances, pollinated largely) by certain minute insects which are of a kind no 
one can regard as intended by nature to pollinate them 
How is this paradoxical result to be explained ? 


VII.— Conclusion . 

From the foregoing, it becomes clear that, thus far, a satisfactory solution 
of the problem has not been reached. It is, therefore, necessary to search 
further for one. In so doing, one may well wonder whether the flow ers of 
our Primulas may not be pollinated normally by some long-tongued insects 
which have not yet been detected in t&e act of visiting them. 

This appears, indeed, to be the correct solution. There seems, in short, no 
alternative but to fall back on Darwin’s hypothesis that pollination is 

* Journ. of Botany, xxxv. (1897), p. 186. 

t Essex Naturalist, v. (1891), p. 120. 

1 Nature Notes, xyi. (1906), p. 186. 

$ That, in the Primrose, comparatively few of the flowers which bloom ever set seed is 
proved by even superficial observation. Mr. French doubts (Essex Nat. v. p. 120) whether 
as many as one per cent . do so. Mr. Highfield has observed (see Knowledge, xxxix. p. 116) 
that “ only a small proportion of flowers on a plant, rarely exceeding half, sets its flowers.’* 
Yet that all the three species contrive somehow to secure pollination to some extent is 
certain; for all produce regularly an abundance of seed. This is move (specially the case 
with the abort-styled plants. Darwin showed long since (‘ Forms of Flowers/ pp» 17-20) 
that these are more prolific than the long-styled plants, and 1 have since demonstrated 
the fact on far fuller and more conclusive evidence (Trans. Essex Field Club, iii. 1884, 
pp. 168-169 and Tables V.-XV.). Yet, as I have also shown elsewhere {op. cit. pp. 167-163 
and Tables I.-VL), long-styled plants are in nature slightly mass numerous than short-sty led- 
Both facts may, perhaps,be connected in some way with the fact that* as shown herein, large 
quantities of pollen are regularly stolen from short-styled plants by predatory insects. 
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effected normally by night-flying moths *. Various considerations go to 
support this view. 

In the first place, Darwin saysf that one of bis sons actually caught a 
moth, Oucullia verbasci , in the act of sucking a Cowslip flower—an interesting 
and, I believe, unique observation 

Secondly, the flowers of two of the Primulas under notice (namely, the 
Primrose and the Oxlip) are pale yellow —a colour which is exceptionally 
conspicuous by night and is characteristic of many flowers which are 
pollinated habitually by night-flying moths ; whilst those of the third 
species (namely, the Cowslip, which probably depends more on the visits of 
ilay-flying insects) are of a deep yellow. 

Thirdly, all three species possess nectar-guides (the five orange-brown 
spots forming the “eye” of the flower), and these are of a type usual in 
flowers pollinated habitually by night-flying insects—that is to say, promi¬ 
nent, but not sharply defined like the narrow lines seen on the petals of 
many day-pollinated flowers. 

Fourthly, the scent of most, if not all, flowers which are pollinated 
habitually by night-flying moths becomes stronger after dusk—of course, to 
attract the moths which fly at that time ; and this is the case with our 
Primulas ||. I was particularly struck with this fact on the evening of 
22nd April, 1916, which was warm and still. About 6 o’clock, just as it 
was getting dark, I went into an old clay-pit, “carpeted” with Primroses 
in full flower, in a wood adjoining my garden, when I was struck at once and 
most forcibly by the strong scent of the Primroses, which permeated the 
whole atmosphere §. This it certainly does not do during the daytime, or to 
a very limited extent only ; for the day-scent of all the three species is quite 
faint IT* On the other hand, it was probably the strong dusk-scent of the 
Primrose which attracted the numerous small creatures Mr. Dallman observed 
visiting the flowers after dark**. 

* See ante, p. 107. 

f Journ. Linn. Soc., Bot. x. (1869), p. 423, and f Forms of Flowers,’ p. 22 (see 
ante, pp. 108, 128). 

J He omits to record whether the insect was caught during the day or the night, but 
says that he found on its proboscis an abundance of pollen of both forms. Sir Francis Darwin 
informs me that it was not he, but probably bis brother, the late Sir George Darwin, an 
enthusiastic entomologist, who caught the insect. 

§ Unfortunately, I omitted to observe how long the scent continued to be so strong. If to 
attract moths which fly only for a short time after dusk (as many do), probably it did not 
continue long. 

l| Prof. Boulger has said of the Primrose (Nature Notes, xv. (1904), p. 85) that it is 
“ somewhat more scented, I think, at dusk or by night.” 

It is possible that the faintness of the day-scent of the Oxlip is accountable for the fact 
that many Continental botanists (e.g., Grenier & Godron, * FI. de France,* ii. I860, p. 448) 
have described its flowers as scentless (“ inodore ”). 

** Journ. of Botany, lix. (1921), pp, 320-322, &c. (see ante, p. 114). 
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There are yet other facts which have evidential value in this connection. 
It may be noted that, in the genus Primula (comprising, according to Pax 
& Knuth* * * § , 208 species), a very large majority of the species have brightly- 
coloured flowers {usually red, pink, mauve, purple, or some combination of 
colours), while the very-small minority (certainly not 5 per cent, of the 
whole)have light-coloured flowers (white, whitish-yellow, or yellow). Further, 
it may be noted, that, of these few which have light-coloured flowers, 
nearly all are species which flower (unlike the majority) in early spring. 
These early-flowering species, eight in number, constitute a well-defined 
section of the genus (the “ Sectio Vernales” of Pax & Knuth t), and all 
of these, with two exceptions, have yellow flowers It is clear, therefore, 
that in this genus, yellow flowers and early-spring flowering are associated. 
Now, there can be no reasonable doubt that all the brightly-coloured species 
which flower during late spring and summer are pollinated by long-tongued 
humble-bees, butterflies, and other day-flying insects, for their comparatively- 
dark colour renders them very inconspicuous in the darkness of the night §. 

These facts, then, go far to justify the assumption that the few exceptional 
members of the genus which have yellow flowers and flower in the early 
spring (which include the three species in question) are intended for 
pollination by night-flying insects ; and there are (in Britain, at any rate) no 
such insects except moths. 

Moreover, there is, indigenous to Britain, a considerable number of species 
of moth (chiefly hybernating species) which come abroad at the early season 
of the year when the three species of Primula concerned are in flower—say, 
roughly, from 15th March to 15th May. Dr. 11. C. L. Perkins, F.K.S., has 
been good enough to prepare a list of some thirty-fivo species of Nocluidiv 
and Geometridae which are known to do so. From this, I hoped I might be 
able to ascertain easily which species were those most likely to be concerned 
in the pollination of the flowers of our British Primulas. 1 soon found, 
however, that owing to the almost-complete lack of records of the tongue- 
lengths of British insects (already referred to ||), the list was of no help in 
this direction, inasmuch as there was not on it a single insect of which the 
tongue-length was known. In this dilemma, I received kind help from 


* Primulaceos (in Engler’s i Pflanzenreich/ vol. 22) (1905). 

t Op. eit . pp. 47-65. 

J They are P. pseudo-elatior , elatior , leucopkylla, acaulis , officinalis , hetevochroma, amccna 
(purple) and Juliet (red). 

§ For instance, P. fmnnosa , a pmfc-flowered summer-flowering species, is known to be 
visited by insects very freely by day. Muller notes (Fertil. of Flowers, p. 386) no fewer 
than 48 species of Lepidoptera which visit it on the Alps, and a number of bees which visit 
it in North Germany. 

|| See ante, p. 125, 
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Mr. W. H. T. Tams, F.E.S., of the British Museum, who kindly measured 
the,tongue-lengths of most of the species on Dr. Perkins’s list. The results 
were of much interest * * * § . It appeared that, of nearly thirty species of moth 
of which Mr. Tams ascertained the tongue-lengths, Jive species only possessed 
tongues of sufficient length (say, 10 mm. or over) to reach the nectar in the 
flowers of any of the three Primulas concerned, namely :— 

Calocampa exole.ta (L.) (tongue-length about 12mra.); 

Calocampa vetusta Hub. (tongue-length about 12 mm.) ; 

Phlogophora meticulosa (L.) (tongue-length about 11 mm.); 

Vucullia verbasci (L.) (tongue-length about 20 mm.); and 

CacvJlia scrophulariee Cap. (tongue-length about 20 mm.). 

All these are common species and all have (like both the Primrose and the 
Cowslip) a natural range covering the whole of the British Isles. Finally, 
one of these five species (namely, Cucullia verbasci) is the only species which 
has ever been actually observed to visit a flower of any one of the three 
Primulas concerned f. 

It is, therefore, beyond dispute that various species of moth capable of 
pollinating the flowers in question not only exist, but are common ; also that 
one of those species has been taken in the very act of visiting a flower. 

All the foregoing facts tend, I think, to show that Darwin's hypothesis, 
though as yet unproved, is probably correct. At all events, it has been 
accepted more or less definitely by I. H. BurkillJ, Lubbock §, E. G. High- 
field ||, and other writers on the subject. 

That the Primrose must be pollinated in some places, at any rate, by 
moths solely seems clear from the fact that, on the remote island of St. Kilda, 
where the plant is “ Plentiful on some of the cliffs/ 1 H Mr. Alexander H. Gibson 
asserts** that “ Butterflies, bees, wasps, and possibly ants, do not occur,” 
though “several species of moths” (which he does not name) do occur ; and 
he supposes (with, apparently, ample justification, assuming his facts to bo 
correct) that, on the island, the Primrose and other flowers must be pollinated 
by these moths ++. 

The same may or may not be the case in Faroe, where, according to 

* For details, see Journ. of Botany, lx. (1922), pp. 203-205. 

f See ante, pp. 108, 128, 135. 

t Journ. of Botany, xxxv. (1897p. 180. 

§ ‘ Brit. Flowering Plants,’ p. 269 (1905). 

|| Knowledge, xxxix. (1916), p. 113. 

% See R. M. Barrington, in Journ. of Botany, xxiv. (1886), p. 215. 

See Trans. Bot. Soc. of Edinb. xix. (1893), p. 156. 

ft Knuth quotes quite erroneously (‘Flower Pollination,’ iii, p. 69) this inference by 
Gibson, declaring that he attributes pollination to “flies’’; and in this Knuth has misled 
at least one later English writer. 

LINN. JOURN.—BOTANY, VOL. XLVl. L 
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Ostenfeldt * * * § , the Primrose has long been known to occur, and is apparently 
native, on rock-ledges near Trbdun, on Sandb. Here, however, certain 
insects which might conceivably pollinate it are known to occur; for Neilsen 
saysf that at least one species of bee (?Bombus sp.), a few Noctuidse and 
Geometridae, and a single individual of Vanemi cardai have been observed 
on the islands. 

Yet, however probable—indeed, inevitable—this hypothesis may be, it is, 
for several reasons, very difficult to prove its truth conclusively. Thus, it 
is obviously far from easy—in fact, practically impossible—to follow closely 
in the dark the movements of any small flying creature ; and, in the case of 
moths, there is the further difficulty that many of them fly at certain hours 
and for a short period (say, an hour or so) only. To make sure of seeing 
them at all, therefore, one must first ascertain the proper hour to watch, and 
then to watch at that particular hour ; which is not always possible. 
Mr. Dallman, with the aid of an electric flash-lamp, was unable to detect any 
flying insect whatever in the act of visiting a Primrose J. 

It is for these reasons, probably, that Darwin's hypothesis on the point, 
though advanced as far back as sixty years ago and hotly discussed e^er since, 
remains to this day neither proved nor disproved. Probably, indeed, it is 
quite incapable of absolute proof by means of ordinary observation. It ought, 
however, to be provable or disprovable, without great difficulty, by means of 
direct experiment ; and 1 suggest that such be undertaken by some competent 
observer who happens to possess suitable opportunities. 

There are two lines, along either or both of which (it seems to ine) 
experiment might be carried out:— t 

First, some sticky substance, like bird-lime, might be placed in the evening 
in the bottom of the corolla-tube of a number of flowers, with a view to 
catching by tho proboscis, and retaining till the morning, any insect which 
had visited the flowers during the night §♦ This method, if successful, would, 
of course, show the actual species of moth concerned. 

Or, a number of plants (say, fifty or a hundred), all growing together in 
natural conditions (preferably in a wood), might be selected for experiment. 
Just before flowering, all might be “ covered 99 (by the means usually adopted 
for preventing insects from obtaining access to and pollinating flowers) and 
so remain till all or most of the plants were in full flower. Then one half of 


* ‘ Botany of the Faroes/ p, 50 (1901-8). 

t Op* cit. p. 1066. 

X Journ. of Botany, lix, (1921), p. 844. 

§ I tried this with ordinary bird-lime as long ago as 1882, but with so li tie sucoesa 
(probably because I placed the bird-lime on the limb of the corolla, instead of in the tube) 
that I never repeated the attempt. 
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the plants might be exposed just after dusk and re-covered just before 
sunrise, while the other half might be exposed just before sunrise and 
re-covered just before dusk. This might be continued for (say) three days or 
nights, after which all the plants should remain covered permanently until 
the time when any seed they may have set should have ripened. If, then, 
the plants were examined and it was found that those which had been 
exposed by night only had fruited freely, while those exposed by day only 
had not, we should have good evidence that the plants are pollinated normally 
by night-flying moths ; or, if the converse were found to be the case, we 
should know that the large-tongued bees and butterflies which are known 
to visit the flowers by day suffice to pollinate them adequately, though this 
appears at present to be impossible, owing to the fewness of their visits. 
But this method, though it might prove conclusively that the flowers are 
pollinated normally by night-flying moths, would not show the particular 
species by which this is effected. 


lor invaluable advice and help, I desire to thank manv friends, most of 
whom have already been named ; not least am I indebted to Dr. James 
Waterston, F.E.fe., who has kindly identified the specimens in a small 
collection of bees taken by myself in the act of visiting Primula flowers, and 
Mr. Charles Nicholson, F.E.S., who has been good enough to read through 
my proofs. 

29th August, 1922. 
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Spolia Runiana. —V. Summary of Results of Continuous Investigation of 
the Plankton of the Irish Sea during Fifteen Years. By Sir William 
A. Hkrdman, C.B.E., F.R.S., F.L.S., Emeritus-Professor of Natural 
History in the University of Liverpool. 

(Plate 7 and 2 Text-figures.) 

[Read 2nd March, 1922,] 

INTRODUCTION. 

The history of this investigation, which has now extended over fifteen years 
(1907-21 inclusive), is briefly as follows :—After collecting and examining 
samples of marine plankton in a casual and sporadic manner for over quarter 
of a century on various parts of the British coast, in the winter of 1905 
I became impressed with the view that the only hope of solving some of the 
problems of the plankton lay in a much more exhaustive study of a much 
greater number of samples taken as frequently as possible throughout the 
year atone locality, or sories of localities, and extending over several years*. 
My connection with the Port Erin Biological Station and the staff at work 
there and in the Zoological Department of the University of Liverpool 
afforded the opportunity of organising a scheme of co-operative research, 
which later on became crystallised into six “official” hauls of the plankton 
net per week throughout the year, and a much greater number of “ special ” 
hauls (often ten or a dozen per day at sea, and amounting to as many as 36 
hauls, in a small area two miles in extent, on one occasion) during certain 
critical months of the year (March, April, July, August, and September) 
when the plankton was specially abundant or was rapidly changing in 
character. The “official” gatherings were taken by the staff of the Bio¬ 
logical Station inside Port Erin bay and consisted on each occasion of two 
horizontal surface-hauls across the middle of the bay, about half a mile, and 
one vertical haul, from 6 fathoms, close to the buoy at the entrance. The 
“special” hauls were taken by myself from a steamer both inside Port Erin 
hay and also at fixed “stations” in the open sea at distances of 3, 5, and 10 
miles from land, with occasional days in the deep water (60 to 70 fathoms) 
halfway from the Isle of Man to Ireland. 

For these purposes, during the summer of 1906, I chartered the steam- 
launch ‘Madge,’ and used her for a.preliminary survey of the ground and 

* The research has, however, extended over a much longer period than was at first con¬ 
templated, hut new developments in the work kept opening up, and the value of cumulative 
evidence was impressed upon me. It was felt necessary to have thousands of samples to 
deal with and a number of years to compare. 

LINN. JOURN.—BOTANY, VOL. XLVI. M 
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the methods *. I then found that for facility of working and efficiency it 
was desirable to have a vessel and Crew devoted specially to the work and on 
board which one could live and make more extended cruises, and keep all 
the necessary apparatus, &o., for working various kinds of nets and for 
preserving and examining collections. So from 1907 to 1914 (inclusive) the 
investigations were carried on from the steam-yachts ‘ Ladybird ’ (1907-10) 
and ‘Runa’ (1911-14)—especially the latter larger boat, in which with the 
most efficient help of the skipper Mr, James Orebbin we had the necessary 
gear for sounding, dredging, trawling, tow-netting, and the working of 
various special nets, water-bottles, &c., arranged so as to work smoothly and 
rapidly. During and since the years of war such continuation of the work 
as was found possible has been carried on from the 27-foot cutter motor-boat 
‘ Redwing.’ 

In the case of most of these special collections taken from my own boats 
I was able to make a hurried microscopic examination, of a sample from each 
haul in the living condition, and take a few notes of the nature and quantity 
of the gathering and of the prevalent organisms. In all cases, both “official” 
and “ special,” the gatherings (except when for safety they had to be pre¬ 
served on board the yacht) were dealt with, fixed, bottled, and labelled by 
Mr. H. C. Chadwick, A.L.S., at the Port Erin Biological Station. The 
collections were subsequently worked over microscopically by Mr. Andrew 
Scott, A.L.S., and the numbers of each organism identified were counted or 
estimated and entered on our printed tabular forms, which were then sent to 
me for analysis and comparison with the other weeks, months, and years of 
the accumulating series. In all this work at Liverpool I had much help 
from my then secretary. Miss H. M„ Lewis, B.A., who supplied me with the 
totals and averages I required, and drew up tables and graphs under my 
direction. 

The results of each year were published annually in the Reports of the 
Lancashire Sea-Fisheries Laboratory at the University of Liverpool + for 
the years 1907-1921 ; but, for the most part, general results and conclusions 
were postponed until the completion of the series. Now that I have retired 
from active work at the University and the direction of the Port Erin 
Station, and have handed over the collection of upwards of 7500 plankton 
samples, and a corresponding number of tabular records, to the Department 
of Oceanography—where no doubt, in the hands of Prof. Johnstone, they 
will undergo further analysis and, I hope, yield good results,—it may be of 
some interest to those who are conducting plankton research elsewhere that 
I should give without further delay a brief summary of our records and some 
account of the conclusions at which I have arrived as the result of the 
fifteen years’ “ intensive ” work. 

* The results of that work in 1906 are not included in this survey of fifteen years. 

t Trans. Biol. Soc. Liverpool, vols. xxii-xxxv. 
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OBJECTS AND METHODS. 

The objects of the investigation were stated in the first lieport (1907) to 
be:—(1) to study the distribution of the plankton as a whole and of its 
various constituents during the year, and (2) to arrive at some estimate of 
the representative value of the samples collected in the plankton nets. Other 
problems were taken up from time to time, but these two remained the chief 
objects during the whole investigation; the results obtained in regard to 
them will be the main points discussed in this paper. 

During the years preceding this work much attention had been directed, 
mainly as the result of the elaborate quantitative investigations of the Kiel 
School of Planktologists and the German Plankton Expedition in the 
Atlantic in 1889, to the supposed uniform distribution of the plankton 
organisms in sea areas under constant conditions; far-reaching con¬ 
clusions were arrived at in regard to the amount of food-matters in the sea, 
and the numbers of floating fish-eggs and of the fish-populations—all based 
upon the assumptions of a uniform distribution over wide areas and of tho 
validity of a comparatively small number of samples taken at considerable 
distances apart. Therefore it became obvious that a fundamental point in 
the investigation was to determine, if possible, the catching power of various 
nets, not in the laboratory, but under working conditions at sea, and to make 
comparisons between the catches of two exactly similar nets worked 
simultaneously and also successively at short intervals apart in space and 
time. 

It is impossible to determine exactly how much water is strained by a net 
towed behind a ship. Even in traversing a measured distance at a known 
rate of towing with a net which has been measured and tested in the 
laboratory, there remain many other factors of unknown effect—such as 
uncalculated currents in tho water and irregular movements of the boat, and 
also the unknown degree of clogging of tho meshes according to the amount 
and nature of the organisms caught *—which prevent accurate conclusions 
being drawn as to the number of diatoms, &c., per gallon of water or per 
area of sea-surface. But we can compare two hauls of the same net, taken 
in rapid succession, or the hauls of two precisely similar nets towed side by 
side over the stern, or again one at each side of the ship ; or one may com¬ 
pare dissimilar nets and find one is consistently more effective than another 
either in the size of the catch or in catching some special type of organism. 
All these and many other experiments have been tried at Port Erin, and 
tried over and over again, and the results are recorded on our tabular forms ; 
and although I do not attach importance to minor details T, still the wide 

* See also W. E. Allen, of the Scrippa Institution, California, on the same subject, in 
‘Ecology,* vol. ii. July 1921, p. 216. 

t For example, when diatoms are present in millions per haul it is only millions that 
matter, and when Copepoda are present in thousands I pay no attention to the odd hundreds. 

m2 
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differences between the catches give, I believe, approximate results which are 
of value* When a number of similar hauls agree in their evidence, we must 
conclude that they are representative and give an approximation to a true 
picture of the contents of the sea at that place and time* When they differ 
widely we must, I think, be convinced that the plankton is very irregularly 
distributed and that therefore generalisations as to that sea-area must not 
be based upon any one or a few hauls. * 

In drawing any conclusions as to uniformity of distribution it is not 
sufficient to find that two or more nets agree in the quantity of their catch. 
The quality must also be considered, and it is by no means always the two 
simultaneous hauls that are most alike in bulk that agree best in the kind 
and number of contained organisms. For example, on April 13th, 1907, two 
similar surface nets, “ B” and “ C,” towed together contained the one 
16 c.cm, and the other 15*5 c.cm., but these were made up very differently 
in the two cases. In 0 there were no Balanus nauplii and no immature 
Copepoda, while thousands of both were present in B. Then again in B 
there were very few adult Ternora , while in C there were over 4000, B had 
650 larval Polychaetes and O had none, B had 2000 Oikopleura and C only 
150, and so on *. 

During the diatom maximum, when the sea is swarming with these 
organisms, there is greater uniformity in adjacent hauls than at other times 
when a zooplankton is present, but even then the simultaneous hauls of two 
similar nets, though of the same general type, commonly differ to the extent 
that one may be double or some small multiple of the other—showing that we 
get a good general picture of the plankton by such hauls, but that they are 
not representative in minute detail f. » 

For further details as to our nets and methods of use, and subsequent 
computations, reference must be made to the Annual Reports—and especially 
to the first three, for 1907-8-9 ( loc . cit .). 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE PLANKTON. 

In regard to the first object of the investigation “ the distribution of the 
plankton as a whole and of its various constituents throughout the year,” I 
dealt in a former part of the present series $ with the general distribution and 
the form of the annual curve for the total plankton, and in some detail with 

* The hill list of between 20 and 30 organisms for each net is given in our first Annual 
Report, for 1907. 

f I find that W. E. Allen, in California, comes to much the same conclusions (loc. cit 
p. 218)* He adds, “ Hundreds of samples approximately enumerated will give a much better 
idea of actual conditions in the sea than ten samples enumerated with excruciating care.” 

% “Spolia Runiana.—III. The Distribution of certain Diatoms mid Copepoda throughout 
the Year in the Irish Sea.” Joum. Linn. Soc., Zool. xxxiv. p. 95 (1918). 
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the two dominant groups, the Diatoms and the Copepoda, up to the end of 
1916, and further observations have only confirmed what was then stated. 
The spring maximum of phytoplankton, starting in March when the sea has 
still a low temperature and increasing to a climax in April, May, or June, 
the diatom minimum at the height of summer in July or August, the 
secondary lesser maximum in autumn (generally September or October), 
very variable both in extent and in constituent organisms, and, finally, the 
winter minimum have been recorded for every year and need no further 
demonstration. I am now, however, in a position to show, in the following 
table, the variation, both in amount and date, over the whole series of 
15 years, of the great spring maximum—by far the most striking feature of 
the annual plankton cycle ; and, moreover, to state that in most years this 
phytoplankton rise in the curve can be resolved into two elevations, an 
earlier formed mainly by species of Clurtoceras and a later due to species of 
Rhizosolenia . There are also some further details in regard to the distri¬ 
bution in time throughout the year of various groups of the plankton that 
can now be added :— 


Table I. 


Year. 

PI. id ax. 

M'th. aver. 

Record c.c. 

Dial. max. 

Dino. max. j 

Copep. max. 

1907.| 

Apr. 

21-5 

51 

Mar. 

May j 

Oct. 

08.1 

! 

May 

113 

23*5 

May 

June j 

Sept. 

09. 

May 

24 

41 

Apr. 

May | 

Aug. 

10. 

Apr. 

03*3 

I 129 

Apr. 

July : 

July 

u. 

May 

46 

i 60*2 

May 

June 

July 

12. 

Apr. & Ju. 

37*5 

64 

June 

May 

June 

13. 

May 

401 

72*2 

May 

July 

July 

14 . i 

May 

34*8 

■ 88*5 

May 

May 

Jy. & Sept. 

15. 

May 

63*5 

; 116*5 

May 

June 

I Aug. 

10. 

June 

61*8 . 

: 175 

June 

July 

Sept. 

17. 

May 

77*0 

' 176*5 

May 

Aug. 

j Aug. 

18. 

May 

85-8 

158 

May 

July 

Aug. 

19. 

May 

36 

99 

May 

July 

July 

20. 

1 May 

45*3 

, 102 

May 

June 

Sept. 

21. 

! M *y 

40 

| 140 

May 

June 

j June 


Table I. shows, for each of the fifteen years (1) the month in which the 
maximum of the total plankton occurred, (2) the monthly average in cubic 
centimetres of the hauls taken in that month, (3) the record (the highest) 
haul of plankton in cubic centimetres, (4) the month of the Diatom maximum, 
(5) the month of the Dinoflagellate maximum, and (6) the month of the 
Copepod maximum for each year. 
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On analysing the annual curve of the total plankton into its three chief 
factors, the diatoms, the dinoflagellates, and the copepods are found to succeed 
one another in that order. For example, the diatom vernal maximum was in 
March in 1907, in April in 1909, and in May in 1908, the dinoflagellate 
maximum was about a month later in each case, and the copepod maximum 
is usually about a month (sometimes more) after that of the dinoflagellates. 
The autumnal maxima are less definite than the vernal. The copepod rise in 
September or October is the most marked, the diatom increase is usually 
much less evident than in spring and is less regular in its appearance, while 
the dinoflagellate elevation is still less constant. 

The cause of all these seasonal changes is still very obscure, and they may 
be due to the interaction of several factors. In addition to the normal series 
of stages in the life-histories of tho organisms throughout the year, one 
naturally turns to the meteorological conditions prevailing at the various 
seasons as being a cause of the increaso or the diminution in numbers. 

Series of hydrographic observations were taken from the yacht on many 
occasions by several fellow-workers, who kindly helped me in different years— 
especially W. J. Dakin, W. Riddell, G. H. Drew, and H. G. Jackson. 

The water of the Irish Sea west of Port Erin may, on the whole, be regarded 
as a homothermal and homosaline mass. The temperatures in many vertical 
series showed a slight gradual cooling from the surface to the bottom at 
depths down to 60 fathoms, the difference on nearly all occasions being less 
than half a degree centigrade, and the few exceptions may be due simply 
to surface-heating by the sun. Such slight differences cannot be used as 
evidence for the inflow of bottom colder currents from outside, and probably 
have little influence upon the vertical distribution of the plankton. The 
surface-temperatures at the inshore stations are lower in winter and early 
spring and higher in summer and autumn than at the stations furthest from 
the shore, and this is probably due to the influence of the land winter and 
summer temperatures upon tho adjacent water. 

The salinities (determined by titrations of the chlorine, and conversion by 
means of Knudsen’s tables) show a difference of only 0*05 per mille between 
surface ami bottom water, except in the case of the deep water in mid-channel, 
over 60 fathoms, where the bottom water may be as high as 34*38 per mille 
when the surface at the same spot is 34*05 per mille. Probably these small 
differences in vertical salinities do not cause any great changes in the 
distribution of the plankton. Consequently the observed differences between 
surface and deeper gatherings must be duo to other causes. The influence of 
heavy rain, of sunshine, and of the alternation of night and day probably 
produce greater changes in the vertical distribution of the plankton than the 
slight hydrographic differences we have recorded. 

The oxygen determinations varied from 6*5 to 6*8 c.c. per litre of water at 
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the surface and from C*3 to 6*7 c.c. at 20 fathoms, the deeper water showing 
in all cases less than the surface at the same station *. 

More recently (1912-14), Prof. Benjamin Moore and others have shown 
that there are considerable variations in the alkalinity of the sea-water during 
the year, and that this periodic change corresponds roughly with the plank¬ 
tonic cycle, the connection between the two being due to the reduction in the 
amount of carbon dioxide present, caused by the metabolic processes of the 
diatoms and rendering the water more alkaline. 

The more or less sudden disappearance of the spring diatoms after the 
maximum is difficult to explain, unless it be due to the increase in alkalinity in 
the water, which, according to Moore, is a result of the photosynthetic activity 
of the phytoplankton. Other contributory causes may be, as has been pointed 
out by Brandt and others, the exhaustion of necessary inorganic food-matters, 
such as nitrogen or phosphorus compounds or of silica. For example, in 
1909 the diatom maximum came to an end suddenly between May 24th and 
28th, and the rapid diminution in numbers was not accompanied by any 
recorded change in either temperature or salinity or in general weather 
conditions. Alkalinity records wore not started till a couple of years later, 
but it may be that the disappearance of the diatoms is a purely vital 
phenomenon due to their own metabolic activity in changing the constitution 
of the sea-water in which they are living. Another possible factor is that 
the increase in solar enorgy which favours the phytoplankton rise in early 
spring has now passed the optimum for these organisms and may be harmful, 
hut that also is part of their metabolic activity. 

Although one may arrive at the general conclusion that variations in the 
amount of the plankton from year to year must be due ultimately to 
meteorological conditions either at the spot or elsewhere, cither at the time 
or earlier, it is not easy to demonstrate the connection between cause and 
effect in detail. Records of temperature of sea and air, twice daily, and of 
sunshine and other weather conditions have been kept for many years at the 
Port Erin Biological Station, and during 1909 we took determinations of the 
sun-light with a “Wynne” aetinometer on days when plankton was being 
collected from the yacht; and, although there may be no obvious relation 
between the weather conditions of the day and the plankton catch, it seems 
possible to correlate the plankton curves with the sunshine records of 
previous weeks or months. For example, in the Report for 1909 will be 
found the records in detail for three years, and curves for the monthly 
averages of 1908 and 1909, showing a close correspondence between the 
sunshine and the plankton and giving in both cases a maximum in May. 

* For further details in regard to all the hydrographic observations, see Report III. for 
1909. 
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The curve for the temperature of the sea during the same period, on the 
other hand, does not correspond, and shows very Jittle rise while the plankton 
is on the increase* It is clear, for example, that change in temperature of the 
sea will not account for the sudden increase in the plankton which began on 
April 9tli, after five days of increased sunshine. During the five days, April 
5th to 9th, when the sunshine record increased from 12 5 seconds to 2 seconds 
(by the actinometer), the sea-temperature increased only from 7*07 to 7*9° C., 
and this was followed after a week by an eight-fold increase of the plankton 
(from 100,000 to 800,000 diatoms per haul). 

In the spring of 1910 there were more days and more hours of sunshine 
recorded at Port Erin than in any of the previous years, and the diatom 
record was also a high one. January, February, and March have in 1910 
over 20 more hours of sunshine than in 1909, and about 13 hours more than 
the average of the same period in the four preceding years. In short, the 
early months of 1910 had an unusual amount of sunshine, and so had those 
of 1907, and we find that in these two years there was a much greater 
phytoplankton maximum in April than was the case in the two intermediate 
years. As it is possible that it is the sun in March that has most effect upon 
the April phytoplankton, we may quote here from our records the hours of 
sun in March for the four years :— 



1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

March sun. 

113 

83 

77 

100 

Plankton maximum ... 

April 

May 

. May 

April 


The individual hauls in April in each of the four years are much higher in 
1907 and 1910—in brief, the diatoms appeared in great abundance earlier 
in April in the two years when there had been most sunshine in March. 

The differences between successive years may be very great in both the 
quantity and the constitution of the plankton. For example, in 1907 one 
haul of the Nansen vertical net on April 5th gave 17 million diatoms, of 
which 14 million were Chcetoceras contortum ; and two surface-nets on 
September 12th gave 13 and 16 millions of Rhizosolenia semispina . In the 
following year, however, both these diatoms were comparatively rare at the 
corresponding seasons (April and September). Again, Chcetoceras contortum 
and Thalassiosira nordenskioldii, which were mainly responsible for the spring 
maximum in 1907, were much less prominent in 1908 ; and JR. semispina , 
which reached millions in Sept. 1907, was almost absent in Sept. 1908. 

It may be worth while, therefore, to give the following table II., in which 
are shown, for the series of years, (he approximate time of the diatom 
maximum, the character of the plankton when any dominant organism was 
present, the general weather conditions of the year (abstracted from the 
Reports of the Meteorological Office), and the lowest sea temperature in 
degrees Fahr. during March:— 
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Table II. 


Year. 

Diat. max. 

Temp. ' 

Char, of Flankton. 

(Jen. char, of weather. 

1907 .... 

Mar. 

41° 

Thalasriios. & Microcal. 

Sunshine early spring. 

j 08 .... 

May 

43 

Later than ’07. 

Snow in spring; sunshine. 

! 09 .... 

Apr. 

41 

Like ’08; more June PI. 

Ihy, sunny spring. 

10 .... 

Apr. 

44 

More Diatoms. 

Sunny spr., dull summer. 

1 n.... 

May 

42 

Oceanic invasion. 

Dry warm spr. & summer, 
much sunshine. 

12 .... 

A. & Ju. 

45 

Earlier than ’ll, abundant. 

Mild spr., cold wet summer. 

13 .... 

May 

44 

Oc. in vas.—A .sterionella. 

Wet spr., dry,calm summer. 

14 .... 

May 

45 

1 Clnetoceras. 

| Temp, higher, sunshine. 

15 .... 

May 

43 

No swarms. 

Wet, stormy spr., cool yr. 

16 .... 

June 

40 

Chrotoeeras; Ceratium. 

Cold spr., wet & dull year. 

17 .... 

May 

40 

Diatoms high in spring, 
low in aut. 

Cold spr., wet A ug., storms. 

18 . .. 

May 

42 

Diatoms abundant, & early. 

Dull mild spring; wet. 

19 .. 

May 

42 

Cttlanus scarce. 

Cold wet spr.,dry summer. 

20 .... 

May 

43 

More PI.; like’18. 

Mild wet spr.,dull summer. 

21 .... 

May 

45 

1 Diatoms abundant, & early. 

Dry & warm, sunshine. 


JAN. FEEL MAR. APR. MAY. JUNE. JULY. AUC. SEPT OCT. NOV.-DEC. 



Diagram of Sea and Air temperatures at Port Erin. 


As may be seen from this diagram of the sea and air temperatures at 
Port Erin during 1909 (and the various annual diagrams do not differ much) 
the sea temperature lags behind that of the air, and is generally as low, if not 
lower, in March, at the time when the phytoplankton is waking up to activity, 
as it is in January or February. 
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There is some evidence to show that the autumnal increase in plankton 
may be more closely dependent upon the weather of the moment than is the 
case with the spring maximum, and that, in fact, there is no very marked 
autumnal rise, unless the weather conditions are favourable. For example, 
in September 1907 a sudden increase in the phytoplankton coincided with 
the highest sea-temperatures of the year, and, at the same time, a week of 
fine calm weather with light easterly winds. Then, again, the summer of 
1911 was exceptionally dry, warm, and sunny, while that of 1910 had been 
cold, gloomy, and stormy. August 1911 had 194 hours of suushine recorded 
at Port Erin as against 80 hours in August 1910, and about 107 as the 
average for August of the previous four years ; and any effect of this 
enormous increase in the August sunshine may naturally be looked for in the 
autumn and winter plankton, and possibly even in that of the following 
spring. We find, then, that the secondary diatom maximum in the late 
autumn of 1911 was unusually large. The numbers for the diatom monthly 
averages, per haul, in the two years arc as follows :— 

August (1910)... 850 (1911)... 1,998 

September „ ... 076,823 ,, . . 928,501 

October „ ... 553,601 „ ... 4,742,791 

November „ ... 100,262 „ ... 506,729 

Thus, in 1911, the year of the remarkable August sunshine, the October 
phytoplankton was about nine times as great as in the previous year with 
the gloomy summer. Moreover, in the following spring (L912) diatoms 
made their appearance unusually early and in vast quantity. Nearly two 
millions per haul were reached on March 11th, and nearly 25 millions on 
March 21st, and these high numbers were kept up till the middle of June, 
the actual maximal haul being over 200 millions on May 30th ; whereas in 
the spring of 1911 the millions were not reached till May 10th, and the 
numbers had dropped again by Juno 12th, the maximal haul being under 
70 millions on May 16th. The Dinoflagellate maximum was in 1912 a 
month earlier than in 1911, and had on May 9th a haul of over 8 million 
Peridinium, the greatest number recorded in these series of investigations. 
Thus, the weather of the previous summer and autumn may have an effect 
upon the phytoplankton of the next spring and summer 

The contrast between a typical phytoplankton (diatoms and dinofiagellates) 
in late spring and a typical zooplankton in summer is shown well in the 
following record of the united monthly averages in the two cases :— 

1911. Phytoplankton. Zooplankton. 

May + June . 28,046,330 . 98,333 

July + Aug. 30,684 . 238,215 

These are not the largest hauls, but only monthly averages, but the 
differences are quite sufficient to show the change in the nature of the pre¬ 
dominant plankton in passing from the one period to the other. 
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In that year the spring maximum was in May, a single haul on May 16th 
giving over 60 c.cm. and containing over 54 million diatoms. The diatom 
maximum was in May, the dinoflagellate maximum in June, and theOopepod 
maximum in July. 

At the time of a mixed plankton a sudden increase in the volume of the 
catch does not necessarily mean an increase in the number of the organisms 
prevalent at the time, or even an increase in the total number of organisms. 
For example : 

Diatoms. Cope po da. 

April 18th . 4*5 c.cm. = 238,000 and 7651 

April 21st . 22*5 c.cm. = 194,000 and 24(K> 

The rise in volume in this case was due to a comparatively small number 
of much larger organisms, such as medusae, polyduete larvae, fish eggs, etc. 
On the other hand, a sudden rise in the following month was due to an 
increase of the organisms prevalent at the time :— 

May 4th . 7 c.cm.= 115,450 diatoms. 

May 10th .. 20*5 c.cm. = 2,268,750 „ 

It is evident, then, that to draw conclusions merely from the quantity of 
the catch (in c.cm.) may he deceptive, and that it is necessary in all cases 
to make a microscopic qualitative examination, so as to ascertain the 
organisms that are present, and then estimate their approximate numbers. 

DOMINANT ORGANISMS OF THE PLANKTON. 

Diatoms. 

In “ Spoliu ltuniana,” III. (1018), I drew attention to the fact that the 
dominant organisms in the plankton which constitute the greater part of 
the summer zooplankton are about half-a-dozen species of Oopepoda, and 
similarly in the case of the spring phytoplankton about the same number of 
genera of diatoms. These comparatively lew species belonging to these two 
very different groups thus come to he the most significant organisms in 
relation to the annual metabolic cycle of our seas and the food-supply from 
our coastal fisheries. 

Of the half-dozen generic groups of diatoms involved, the two most 
important genera in our seas are certainly Chrtoceras and Rhizosolenia. 
They are the only forms * that ever reach hundreds of millions per haul, and 
in 14 of the 15 years under consideration they are by far the most abundant 
organisms present in the plankton. Moreover, it is these two groups of 
diatoms that enable us to analyse the vernal maximum into two distinct 
elevations, the Chcvtoceras rise being earlier (April-May) and the Rhizo¬ 
solenia rise later (usually in June). It is therefore of some importance to 
consider the record of these two dominant genera throughout the series 
of years in more detail. 

• With the exception of Asterfonella in 1913. 
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Chsatoceras. 

This is the most abundant and characteristic form of the spring (April and 
May) plankton in the Irish Sea. It is a large genus containing many species, 
of which at least a dozen have occurred in our gatherings oft* Fort Erin, but 
it is only the following eight that attain to such numbers as to be really 
dominant constituents of the plankton, viz.: C. boreale , C, cordortum , 
C. criophilum , C\ debile , C . decipiens , C . densum , C . sodale, and C. teres. Of 
these, again, the most abundant species are C. debile , ( 7 . decipiens , C. sociale, 
and C. teres . 

Some years seem to bo much more favourable for the development of vast 
numbers of diatoms than others, some are good years for Cfuctoceras but not 
for Rhizosolenia , and some .are characterised by great abundance of one* 
particular species. For example, 1907 was a poor year for both Chcrtoceras 
and Rhizosolenia , 1912 was a good year for both, 1917 was a poor year for 
Rhizosolenia , but showed Chwtoceras in abundance. Again, Chatoceras 
saddle , usually one of the most abundant species, was very poorly represented 
in 1918 and was practically absent in 192ft,.and C. eontortum , present and 
prominent in most years up to 1915, was very scanty in 1918 and absent in 
1919 and 1920. Consequently, from our statistics, we can speak not only of 
a w Uhajtoceras w year and u Hhizosolenia year, but also of 1909 being a 
“ teres ” year and of 1910 being a “ debile 9i year, and so on—as the following 
statement will show in detail :— 

Prevalence of Chsetoceras during 15 years*. 

1907— A poor year, no millions per haul present at any time. 

1908— April, a fair amount but no millions ; May, Cboreale up to 1 million. 

1909— April, C, teres up to 8 million. 

1910— April, C. debile up to 24 mill, (on 22nd) ; May, C. sociale up to 16 mill. 

1911 May, C. debile (30 mill.) and C, sociale ; Sept., C. debile, decipiens , and teres. 

1912— April, abundance of C. sociale (44 mill.), debile (36 mill.), decipiens and feres 

(16 mill., in March); Sept., C. decipiens (26 mill.). 

1913— May, C. debile , but less than 1912. 

1914— May, C. debile in large quantity (over 100 mill,). 

1916—May, C. debile , criophilum , and sociale abundant. 

1916—May, C. sociale (up to 23 mill.). 9 

1917 April, abundance of C. debile (over 44 mill.) and teres (16 mill.) ; May, debile and . 
sociale (30 mill.). 

1918— May, C, debile (up to 38 mill,). 

1919— April, C decipiens ; May, debile. 

1920— May, C. debile and decipiens. 

1921— Late April and early May, C, debile , decipiens , and teres. 

Some of the species of Chcetoceras ( debile , decipiens, densum , contortum, 
criophilum , and teres) begin to appear in small quantities quite early in the 

* The months named are those in which diatoms of the genus Chcetoceras were most 
abundant in each of the 16 years ; and when specific names are given they are the species 
which were most prominent in the plankton, and reached millions per haul at that time. 
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year, even in January and February, but do not attain to their maxima 
(millions per haul) until March, April, or even May. Other species, such as 
boreale and sociule , are later in appearing (April or May), and then usually 
reach the millions very rapidly. A few species (boreale , debile , decipiens , 
densum , and teres) may on occasions re-appear in September or even later in 
autumn, and under favourable circumstances run up rapidly to a secondary 
maximum. 

The months in which the Clurtoceras records are most numerous and reach 
the highest numbers per haul are March, April, May, and September, and of 
these the one with the greatest number of high records (in most cases 
millions) is May, the next being April, and then September. 

The most barren months of the year, not merely for Chwtoceras and 
Rhizosolenia but for records of diatoms in general, are November, December, 
January, February, and August. July would also be very poor were it not 
that the June maximum of Rhizosolenia (see below) on occasions extends into 
the beginning of July. 

If wo trace the prevalence of the five most abundant species of Clurtoceras 
throughout the years, we find :— 


C. boreale has its maximum in 
(\ debile „ „ 

(\ decipiens ,, ,, 

('. sociule „ „ 

('.teres „ 


May, 

April, May, 
March, April, 
May. 

April, May, 


and again in Sept. 

„ Sept. 

„ Sept. 

„ Sept.-Oct. 


Rhizosolenia. 

Out of the half-dozen species of Rhizosolenia that occur in the Irish Sea, 
there are only three that appear in our plankton gatherings in such abundance 
as to be of real importance, viz., A\ semi spina, R. Shrubsolii , and R . Stolter- 
fothi , and of these the last-named is rarely (1913) as abundant as the other 
two. The months in which these three species occur are May, June, July, 
and occasionally again in September ; but confining attention to the later 
spring or earlv summer phytoplankton maximum, which is clearly due to 
Rhizosolenia , the range of the three species mentioned is from the latter part 
of May through June and in some years into the early part of July. June 
is, then, the central month of this Rhizosolenia maximum, and Juno plankton 
gatherings are generally characterised by the dark-brown silky deposit 
which indicates the presence of Rhizosolenia in quantity. 

Individual years may differ in being earlier or later, and also in the species 
which is present in greatest abundance—for example, 1908 and 1911 and 
’12 had the lihizosolenia maximum early, in May and June ; 1913 and ’14 
later, in June and July; while in 1919, ’20, and ’21 the Rhizosolenia 
maximum extended over parts of all three months. Moreover, the three 
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species succeed one another in the order— semispina , Shrubsolii, Stolterfothi . 
The May records are mostly of semispina , which does not occur so frequently 
in June and hardly ever in July. R. Shrubsolii is rare in the May 
gatherings, forms the greater part of those in June, and may also be 
abundant in early July. R. Stolterfothi only appears at the end of the 
Rhizosolenia maximum, late in June and early in July. In 1913 it was 
recorded in millions in July. 

The following statement gives the distribution of these more prominent 
species through the different years, and shows that—as in the case of 
Chcetoceras —a species may be characteristic of a particular 3 ear, so that it 
is appropriate to speak of 1912 as a “shrubsolii” year, 1920 as a “semi¬ 
spina” year, and so on. 

1907— Poor year, no millions, only It. semispina reached £ mill. (Sept.). 

1908— .Better; semispina and Shrubsolii both just reach millions (May and June). 

1909— Poor year, only semispina abundant (June). 

1910— Better; semispina (May); Shrubsolii every haul in June (=44 mill, in all, average 

over 0 mill.) and early July. 

1911— Good; semisjjina abundant (late May and early June). 

1912— A “ Shrubsolii ” year; both semispina and Shrubsolii reach millions late May nnd early 

June, but Shrubsolii the most abundant (about 100 mills, in several hauls), average 
for June over 40 mills. 

1913— Shows succession : sr?nispina early, then Shrubsolii abundant (June), then Stolterfothi 

(mills. July) after Shrubsolii . 

1914— Only Shrubsolii (June and July). 

1915— Another “Shrubsolii ” year (June and early July), aver.'for June = over 10 mills. 

1910—Poor year, only Shrubsolii reached mill, once (July). 

1917— Same as 1916. 

1918— A “ semispina ” year, millions in May,; Shrubsolii few. 

1919— A “ Shrubsolii ” year, appeared unusually early and reached millions late in May, 

remained through June and into July. 

1920— A “ semispina ” year, over 60 mills, late in May (average for May about 17 mills.), 

extends through June and part of July. 

1921— A “Shrubsolii’’ year, begins late May, maximum middle June (over 8 mills.); 

Stolterfothi abundant end of June ; semispina almost absent. 

The only other genus of diatoms that sometimes approaches Chcetoceras 
and Rhizosolenia in numerical importance is Thalassiosira, of which two 
species occur in our Irish Sea plankton— T. gravida and T\ Nordenskioldii, 
and the latter is the more abundant. It may be regarded as a neritic 
northern species, and its occurrence in quantity in our seas can be taken as 
an indication that arctic water and northern plankton have invaded the 
British area. In April 1907 there was apparently such an invasion, and that 
spring Thalassiosira Nordenskioldii along with Chcetoceras contortion and 
C. debile made up most of the diatom maximum. During the next few 
years the numbers of llialassiosira were much lower, but it again appeared 
in quantity in 1912 (6 millions on April 29th) and 1913 ( 6 $ millions on 
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May 16th), and in April 1915 and 1917 it was again abundant at Port Erin. 
In 1918, ’19, '20, and '21 the maximum was early in May, but the 
numbers not high. In fact, it has only appeared in quantity in our gatherings 
in April and May, and not always then. 

A few other prominent genera of diatoms are worthy of notice for one 
reason or another. Coscinodiscus is an early spring or even winter form, 
appearing along with Biddulphia while the water is still at its coldest and 
forming the first increase in the phytoplankton, generally in March but 
sometimes as early as February or even January. It is only very rarely 
that either Coscinodiscus or Biddulphia runs to millions per haul in our 
plankton, nor do they ever show the almost miraculously sudden increases 
that we see in the case of Cluetoceras and Rhizosolenia ; but they are 
individually large diatoms, and consequently “bulk large” in appearance in 
a plankton sample under the microscope. Though they occur at the same 
time of year they by no means flourish equally in the same year. For 
example, in 1912 the numbers for Biddulphia were considerably lower than 
those in 1911, and, on the other hand, the numbers for Coscinodisms were 
higher in 1912 than in 1911. In 1919 Biddulphia attained to higher 
numbers in November than at the spring maximum—an exceptional 
occurrence. 

Since 1909 two species or “ forms M of Biddulphia have occurred commonly 
in the Irish Rea plankton—the commoner British Biddulphia mobiliensis 
(or B . regia, or “ forma regia ” of some) and the rarer, possibly exotic, 
species or form “ sinensis In my former paper * I discussed the curious 
history given by Ostenfeld of the spread of B. sinensis through the seas of 
North-West Europe since its appearance at the mouth of the Elbe in 1893; 
and in our Sixth Annual Report + we gave a plate showing variation in 
Biddulphia , from a series of photo-micrographs by Mr. A. Scott, which I 
repeat here in order to add the comments which Prof. Ostenfeld has sent to 
me in a letter. As recorded in our previous report, in 1911 and 1912 we 
noticed some specimens of /i. sinensis which showed the normal characters 
of that form at one end of the cell, while the other end had the appearance 
of B. regia. The structure of these abnormal forms, which have continued 
to appear from timo to time, is shown by figs. 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 14, and 15 
on the Plate (PI. 7). All these figures show clearly that one end of the cell is 
Biddulphia sinensis, while the other end shows a decided approach to the 
appearance of B . regia or mobiliensis . 

We took the view in our 1913 report that the “sinensis" form was not a 
distinct species, but a mutation of B . mobiliensis (or regia)* Since then 
Prof. 0. H. Ostenfeld, after examining a sample, has written to me as 

* “Spolift Humana,*’ III. 1918— loc. cit . p. 179. 

f Trans. Biol. Soc. L’pool, vol. xxvii. (1913) p. 204. 
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follows:—“I must admit that T cannot find any transition from J5. sinensis 
to B. regia , or vice versa. When I got your Beport for 1912 and looked 
thoroughly at the photos of PI. I., I got at once the impression that figs. 1-15 
were all B. sinensis , figs. 16-19 B . regia . This impression has been verified 
by examination of the sample. I have seen specimens of B . sinensis with 
supernumerary spines, specimens resembling fig. 5, and a few specimens 
resembling figs. 7-9, but I have not seen any real transitional stage to 
B . regia, all the deviation being, in my opinion, only abnormal (teratological) 
stages of B. sinensis . It seems to me that while B . regia is vigorous and 
healthy in the Irish Sea, B . sinensis is disposed to producing anomalies, most 
probably because the conditions of life are in some way or other not favour¬ 
able for its development. After having examined this sample I feel still as 
much convinced of the independence and stability of the species B. sinensis 
as I felt before.” 

The opinion of such a distinguished authority as Prof. Ostenfeld must 
have great weight, but it must be remembered when considering these 
abnormal forms of Biddulphia that other similar cases of apparent transi¬ 
tions between species are known amongst diatoms, such as that of the arctic 
Rldzosolenia hebetata and our common Atlantic form R. semispina discussed 
by Gran *. 

The less prominent and less well-known diatoms Lauderia borealis and 
Guinardia flaccida occasionally appear in large numbers and reach millions for 
a short time. Lauderia occurs along with Chwtoceras in late April or May and 
Guinardia along with Rldzosolenia in June, so they help to swell the earlier 
and the later crests respectively of the spring diatom curve. Lauderia , for 
example, amounted to over 20 millions on April 22nd, 1910, and to 
12^ millions on April 29tb, 1912; and Guinardia to 18 millions on May 30th, 
and nearly 23 millions on June 3rd, 1912. 

Asterionella is another form which on rare occasions runs up to very high 
numbers. The species A . Bleakeleyi is frequently present in small quantities, 
but in 1913 A. japonica appeared in enormous numbers for quite a short 
period in the middle of May and reached 192 millions in one haul on 
May 16th. Two months before and two months later none were present. 

Dinoflagellata. 

The Dinoflagellate maximum in summer usually follows that of the 
diatoms, but is not nearly such a marked increase. In the 15 years 
recorded it has ranged from May to August, but has most frequently been 
in July. Some years, such as 1908, *12, ? 18, and ’20, have been much 
more favourable than the rest, and in 1907, ’9, and '17 the dinoflagellates 
were rather poorly represented. The favourable years are not always (1908) 

* See Murray and Hjort, * The Depths of the Ocean/ p. 320. 
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those that are best for diatoms ; but in 1912 both groups were ©specially 
strong. 

The chief genera represented in our plankton are Ceratium (chiefly 
C. Tripos) and Peridinium *—several species of each,— and as a rule 
Ceratium is the more abundant and the earlier in attaining high numbers ; 
but in 191^ Peridinium reached far greater quantities than Ceratium . The 
maximum was on May 9th when one haul gave 8,G50,000, the greatest 
number of Peridinium we have ever recorded during these investigations. 
Peridinium is to be regarded as an oceanic form, and this exceptional 
abundance in 1912 agrees with other evidence t that that year our western 
coasts showed an unusually large invasion of Atlantic organisms. 

Tn 1914 there were two well-marked dinoflagellate maxima, an earlier in 
May and an exceptionally late one in November. 

Ceratium Tripos shows records of from 300,000 to 000,000 per haul in 
July 1913, June 1915, July 1910, ’18, ’19, and June 1920. We may take 
as a final example of the numbers of this group the year 1921. The early 
summer proved favourable for dinoflagellates, with a maximum in late May 
and June. By March 24th (unusually early) Ceratium Tripos had reached 
18,000 per haul, and in early April all the common dinoflagellates were in 
the thousands. On May 13th C. Tripos reached 40,000, and on June 13th 
and 10th about 100,000. Species of Peridinium at the same time in the 
middle of June readied 170,000, but had had an unusually early maximum 
of 300,000 on May 20th. 

Ceratium Tripos , although sometimes regarded as an oceanic form, is pre¬ 
sent all the year round in the Irish Sea, and in some years (?. g., 1918, ’19, 
*20, &c.) the average of all hauls amounts to several thousands in every 
month, and during June to November runs into tens of thousands. 

Two other species of Ceratium , C . furea and C.fusus, are also commonly 
present in Irish 8ea plankton, and in the summer of 1921 C. furca was 
especially abundant at Port Erin and was in an unusually active condition, 
several specimens at once being commonly seen moving across the field of 
view when tho freshly caught plankton was put under the microscope. 


Copepoda. 

Next after the diatoms, the Copepoda are the most important group in the 
plankton of the Irish Sea from the point of view of economics and meta¬ 
bolism. The Copepoda, as a whole, are a summer and autumn group, and 

* There has been some confusion between allied species in the records from our seas, so 
it is best to deal with them as a generic group. 

t Bee Hardman and Riddell on t( Plankton of the West Coast of Scotland,’ 5 Trans. Biol. 
Soc. L’pool, vol. xxvii, 1913. 

LINN. JOUBN.—BOTANY, VOL. XLVI. N 
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form a very important part of the food of migratory fishes such as the 
herring and mackerel, and of the younger stages of many if not most of 
the other edible fish. 

Out of the six most abundant species of Copepoda dealt with in the former 
paper on plankton published by the Linnean Society (“ Spolia Humana,” III. 
1918), I shall now select two—the small but very abundant Oithona helgo - 
landica and the much less numerous but far larger Calanus finmarchicus — 
for special examination over the series of years. There is no doubt that both 
are important food-matters in the sea. The average number, per haul, of 
Oithona is over 8000 and of Calanus about 260. 

Oithona is the most generally abundant Copepod throughout the year in 
the Irish Sea, but the months when it is taken in greatest numbers are June 
to November (inch), with the maximum generally in July. There may 
also be a second maximum in October or November. 

Oithona had a run of four “ strong ” years, 1911 to *14 incl.; and of 
these *11 and *14 were the strongest, the largest single hauls being over 
225,000 on July 18th, 1911, and just under 200,000 on November 9th, 1914. 
There was another record year in 1919 when the maximum was unusually 
early (June-July) and the largest of any year in the series, averaging about 
100,000 per haul for two months—100,100 on June 2nd and 115,280 on 
July 31st. The poorest years have been the first three (1907-*9) and, more 
recently, 1916 and *17. 

Calanus finmarchicus is a northern oceanic form, and its centre of distribu¬ 
tion seems to be the North Atlantic to the south of Iceland. Although a few 
specimens are to be found in the. plankton hauls all the year round in the 
Irish Sea, whenever large numbers appear suddenly, as they r commonly do in 
summer or autumn, that may bo taken as an indication of an invasion of 
oceanic water with some of its contained plankton. 

Apart from these periodic invasions, which are generally in July or early 
August, the highest numbers between May and October are generally between 
1000 and 4000. When the numbers suddenly run up to 20,000 or 50,000 
the cause is an invading swarm which has appeared, and which generally 
disappears again in a few days. In 1909 we have evidence of an unusually 
large swarm that entered Port Erin hay on July 17th and 19th, when hauls 
estimated at 20,000 each were obtained, while the official gatherings taken 
on July 15th and 21st gave no evidence of unusual numbers. Then, again, 
on July 11th, 1916, a swarm of Calanus appeared in the bay, when over 
12,000 specimens were taken in one net, while a few days before a similar 
haul gave only 10 specimens and another a few days after gave only 200— 
the swarm was rapidly disappearing. An unusually high and unusually 
early record was 50,720 on May 17th, 1912. There is evidence of other 
less-marked swarms on July 4th and 18th, 1911. 
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The poorest years in the Calanus record are 1917, with a maximum o£ 
only 1440 on July 19th, and 1919, when the top number was 1240 on 
June 5th. 

The swarms of Calanus are generally accompanied by local mackerel or 
herring fisheries *. 

Microcalanus pnsillus , first described by G. 0. Sars in 1903, is a northern, 
deep-water, and very small species, which is found off the we<t coast of 
Norway only in depths over 150 fathoms (Sars) and in quantity to the 
north of Iceland in deep hauls (Paulsen). It appeared suddenly in numbers 
in our deeper gatherings from mid-channel in the autumn of 1907 (2500 on 
Sept. 12th), and has been present many times since. In 1921, for 
example, over 20,000 were taken in a haul at the mouth of the bay on 
March 28th, and again, in December 1918, there was a decided invasion 
of Port Erin bay by this deep-water Oopepod. 

When this minute species was first recognised by Mr. Andrew Scott in 
1907 we supposed that it was probably another case of an invasion of the 
Irish Sea from the north, especially as in that year a northern diatom, 
Thalassiosira XordenskioUlii, was present in great quantity ; bul it has been 
present in our records in very irregular numbers nearly every year since, 
generally with its maximum in winter or early spring. Even if not an 
invader from outside the Irish Sea, it is at any rate a deeper-water form 
which only occasionally spreads to the surface and the inshore shallow 
waters, and varies much in its occurrence from year to year. 


Molluscan Laiiv^:. 

Lamellibranch larvae are frequently present in the plankton in large 
numbers, and it is probable that they come from the large scallop bed 
(Pecten opercularis and other species) which lies within a couple of miles to 
the north of Port Erin at a depth of 20 fathoms. In view of the fact that 
some years are known to be much more favourable than others for the deposit 
and further development of molluscan spat, it is important to examine the 
variations in abundance of those larvae during the 15 years. 

In each successive year we find that the swarms of Lamellibranch larvae 
are most numerous in the early months (January to May) and again in 
autumn (from September to November), their minimum being in the height 
of summer (July and August). Our largest spring records are 112,000 per 
haul in March 1919, 130,000 in April 1918, and 117,000 in April 1909. 
The autumnal records are never so high, averaging about 35,000, and rising 
to 56,000 in October 1912. On the whole, taking both spring and autumn 

* See %i Spolia Humana,” III. p. 193. 

N 2 
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into consideration, the poorest years in the series are 1913, ’14, and ’16, 
and the most favourable for Lamellibranch larvae 1918 and ’19. 

Gastropod larvae are never presont in our gatherings in such quantity as 
the Lamellibranchs, and their general distribution throughout the year 
is much the same. 

Oceanic and Neritic Stecies. 

During certain of the years (especially 1909 and ’10) we made a careful 
analysis of the species which are commonly supposed to be of u oceanic” and 
“neritic” origin, with the view of ascertaining to what extent outside 
influence affected the plankton of the Irish Sea. Oceanic species* are those 
“ holoplanktonic” forms which typically inhabit the open ocean, although 
they may also be found in coastal waters, a; d which have no fixed or resting 
bottom stages in their life-history. Neritic species are those typically found 
in coastal and comparatively shallow waters. Most of them have fixed or 
resting bottom stages in their life-history, and so belong to the meroplankton, 
but some neritic forms are holoplanktonic, being permanently free. 

In our third Annual Reportf, there is a full discussion of the occurrence 
during the three preceding years of the oceanic and neritic species, leading to 
the general conclusion that the organisms of the Port Erin plankton are on 
the w r hole chiefly neritic, the percentage of oceanic forms ranging during the 
three years from DO to 60 per cent. If the numbers of neritic occurrences 
he added up for each month, they show that mid-winter (December and 
January) and mid-summer (July) are more oceanic in character than the 
intervening months, and that April, May, and October are the most neritic. 
The oceanic forms, although not always the most abundant, constitute the more 
permanent element of the plankton, the meroplanktonic neritic forms showing 
periodic increases and reductions in accordance with the life-cycles of the 
organisms concerned. 

REPRESENTATIVE NATURE OF PLANKTON HAULS AND 

SAMPLES. 

In regard to the comparative value, or catching power,.of different nets, 
our experiments showed that as a deep-water net for vertical hauls the 
“Nansen” was much more convenient, reliable, and effective for work at 
sea, and especially in rough weather, than the “Ilensen.” 

The “Sliear-net” (the Heligoland “Sherbrutnetz”), with one square metre 

* There are, however, some holoplanktonic forms (such as Sagitta) which seem to be 
equally at home in the open ocean and the coastal waters all the year round, and which 
may be called “ panthalassic.” Their presence along with neritic species cannot be taken to 
indicate any inflow of oceanic water. 

t Trans. Biol. Soc. L'pool, vol. xxiv. 1910, p. 245. 
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of mouth and a shearing plate of the same size, made of coarse meshed 
canvas, is very effective for towing horizontally at various depths, such as 
5 or 10 fathoms, in order to catch the larger organisms of the macroplankton 
such as Sagitta , the larger Crustacean larva 1 , medusae, and young fishes, and 
its catching power may be estimated at about 10 times that of our standard 
horizontal tow-nets of 14 inches diameter of .mouth. Of these standard tow- 
nets, those made of No. 20 (now No. 25) Dufour’s bolting silk caught more 
of the smaller forms of the plankton (microplankton), such as diatoms and 
dinoflagellates, and those made of the coarser No. 9 bolting cloth caught a 
larger number of the Oopepoda and the larger larval forms and fewer of the 
small diatoms, and consequently in a zooplankton or a mixed plankton 
usually gave the larger catches. When, however, there was much micro- 
plankton in the water the finer-meshed net caught most. 

One of the first objects of our experiments was to determine whether 
simultaneous hauls of two or more similar nets gave identical samples of the 
plankton, and as the result of many observations, under various conditions, 
year after year, tho evidence was that they do not. Even when alike in 
quantity, the samples are generally unlike in quality, as we have shown 
above. These observations lead to the conclusion that the plankton is not 
evenly distributed through the water, but is in most cases disposed in zones, 
tracts, or swarms according to the nature of the organisms. This is 
especially the case with Oopepoda and the larval stages of the higher 
Crustacea, Sagitta , Tomopterh , Medusa 1 , and other forms with some slight 
power of locomotion which may enable them to get out of one zone or tract 
of water into another. We have recorded various instances showing that 
Oopepoda and other larger animals of the plankton are very markedly in 
swarms. 

The phytoplankton is more evenly distributed, but even diatoms are usually 
more abundant in some zones of the water than in others. As a rule, during 
daylight the most abundant plankton of all kinds is found a few fathoms 
below the surface—say, from ft to 10 fathoms. Our “ weight” net, which was 
exactly the same as the surface-nets with the addition of a heavy weight 
attached to the rope so as to cause the net to tow some fathoms deep, 
invariably caught more than the nets above, and in many cases obtained 
about double the quantity of some organisms. 

One of the difficulties in working the open-mouthed tow-net is that it is 
almost impossible to go fast enough to keep the net working near the surface 
and at the same time slow enough to prevent the water from “ banking-up ’* 
in front, causing currents across the mouth. Consequently we found it 
necessary to prolong the mouth of the net into a funnel of canvas with the 
narrow end forwards so as greatly to reduce the amount of water entering 
the mouth* Another useful device we adopted, in order to avoid any possible 
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disturbance of the plankton in the wake of the ship, was to attach the two 
surface-nets to otter-boards which were run out one to starboard and one 
to port well forward so as to tow the nets in untouched water *. 

Variation in Successive Vertical Hauls. 

A few experiments have been made in the past, by Hensen and others, in 
hauling comparable nets simultaneously or the same net several times 
in rapid succession, in order to estimate the amount of variation in the results 
or the divergence of each sample from an average. With the view of getting 
further evidence from a new series of data, taken with all possible care under 
favourable conditions, I carried out a number of similar experiments at 
Port Erin during several months in the spring, summer, and autumn of 1920. 
They consisted of seven series of four to six successive (that is, as nearly 
as possible simultaneous) vertical hauls taken with the •‘Nansen" net of 

No. 20 silk f. 

An apparent uniformity in the successive catches of each series was obvious 
at the time of collecting. It seemed to the eye to be the same catch that 
was emptied from the Nansen bucket into the bottle of formaline time after 
time throughout a series. And this apparent uniformity of volume was in 
most cases confirmed by the measurements in the laboratory—for example, 
the six successive hauls from 8 fathoms on April 3rd all measure 0’2 c.c., 
four out of five of those from 20 fathoms on April 6th are 0*6 c.c., and all 
four on August 7th from 20 fathoms measure 0*5 c.c. The remaining four 
series show some variation, but the percentage deviation from the average of 
each series is in no case great. 

If, however, we make a microscopic investigation of the catches, we find 
that, even in the same series, similar volumes of the plankton may he made 
up rather differently, and may in some cases show surprising differences in 
the numbers of a species in successive hauls, such as 10 and 100, 40 and 800, 
4000 and 18,000. Notwithstanding, then, some appearance of similarity 
between the hauls of a series, there is a considerable percentage deviation in 
the case of some hauls from the average of their series—not infrequently 
about plus or minus 50 per cent., and in several cases about 70 and in one 
case plus 129. The following table gives the percentage deviations in the 
case of the volumes of the catches, and also of the counted or estimated 
numbers of the four chief groups of organisms present, viz., Diatoms, 
Dinoflagellates, Oopepoda, and the nauplii of Copepoda :— t 

* For farther details in regard to these and other experiments see the Annual Reports, 
loc. oit . 

t For full details as to the conditions of the experiment and the methods of obtaining the 
results here given, see Trans. Biol. Soc. L’pool, vol. xxxv. p. 161 (1921). 
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April 3— 




( —52 

-42 
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8 fathoms 

6 

02 

0 

. 

(+24 

+24 

+21 

+39 

April 6— 

20 fathoms 



(-14 
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5 

0*58 
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+41 

+ 56 
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April 8— 



f -23 
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20 fathoms 

6 

0‘52 
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+ir 

+ 15 
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+ 22 

April 13- 

i 


(-17 
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8 fathoms 

6 
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! 
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4 
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August 7— 

i 
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20 fathoms 

4 
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0 

1 
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September 1(5 




-36 
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| -36 

-31 

20 fathoms 

4 

61 

! 

1 + 23 

+ 30 

36 

+53 

i 

i 
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In all there are about 50 species of organisms that occur with fair 
regularity throughout the series : 24 species of diatoms, 1 of diuoflagellates, 
8 of (Jopepoda, and about 14 other organisms or groups of organisms which 
are not of so much importance and may be omitted. Of the 24 species of 
diatoms, as a general rule, if a species occurs in one of the hauls of a series 
it occurs in all, and in many cases in much the same proportions in all— 
that is, there may be tv\o or three or even more times as many individual cells 
in one haul as in another, but all will be in the tens, or in the hundreds, or 
the thousands, or millions. For example, on April 3rd we have : — 

Coscinodiscus rqdiatus , 1600, 2600, 2600, 2800, 2800, 2200. 

Streptotheca tha mentis , 40, 30, 40, 40, 60. 

Many other similar examples might be given from the detailed records, but, 
on the other hand, other occasions show more variation. It is much the 
same with the four common species of dinoflagellates recorded. There, again, 
we find cases of considerable constancy in the hauls of a series, such as :— 
May 25th —Peridinium diverge ns , 46000, 62000, 50000, 44000 ; 
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and other cases of more variation, even in that same series, such as:— 

May 25th— Ceratium furca , 6000, 2000, 8000, 1000. 

Are we entitled from this to conclude that the Peridinium is evenly 
distributed through the zone of water sampled and the Ceratium much less 
so ? I doubt it. 

The Copepoda seem also to indicate in many cases a fairly even 
distribution. Sometimes they occur only in units, and yet each haul of the 
series shows a few :— 

April 3rd— Oilhona similis , 8, 4, 3, 3, 5, 11 ; 

April 13th— Temora lonyicornis , 10, 5, 10, 10, 10 ; 

April 13th— Oithona similis, 20, 20, 20, 20, 20. 

Other cases, again, seem to indicate considerable variation in adjacent 
hauls. Which of these contradictory impressions received from an inspection 
of the results of the hauls is true to nature ? If the Oithonas on April 13th 
had been very irregularly scattered through the water, is it likely that we 
could catch exactly 20 in each of five successive hauls ? On the other hand, 
if they are evenly distributed, how can we account for one haul (April 6th) 
catching 40 and the next 140, or for the series on May 25th—20, 80, 460, 
290, in the four successive hauls ? 

Some of the other common organisms of the plankton outside the above 
main groups also give conflicting evidence. The pelagic arrow-worm, Sagitta 
bipunctata , is present in nearly every haul in numbers varying from one to 
twenty-seven, but in some series one or two individuals are present in every 
haul, while in another series the successive hauls varied from one to eleven. 
The impression one receives from an inspection of the lists and numbers as 
they stand is that if on each occasion one haul only in place of four or six had 
been taken, and one bad used the results of that haul to estimate the abundance 
of any one organism or group of organisms in that sea-area, one might have 
arrived at conclusions about 50 per cent, w rong in either direction. 

Is such a result of any real value as a basis for calculations as to the 
population of the seaV And is it possible that such numerical variations are 
compatible with the hypothesis of an even distribution of the plankton 
throughout a sea-area of constant character? The answer to such questions 
depends to some extent upon the possible range of error under the conditions, 
of the experiment, and upon the possibility of allowing for that experimental 
error, and of reducing it by more refined methods of collecting and 
estimating. I feel confident that the possibility of error in the collecting 
was reduced to a minimum. There is also the possibility of error in the 
microscopic examination and estimation of the contents of the catch. This 
can only apply in the case of the more minute organisms, present in great 
abundance, such as the diatoms, which have to be estimated from counted 
samples. In the case of Oopopoda and Sagitta and other larger organisms 
this source of possible error is excluded, as these are picked out from the 
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entire preserved catch with the eye or a liand-lens 9 and counted directly. 
Sampling and estimation are not applied to the macroplankton, and yet the 
variation is as great there as in the case of the estimated mieroplankton. 

The experimental error to be expected in the case of the three chief groups 
of organisms, and also in the case of a typical species of each, has been 
calculated, by means of a formula for obtaining the probable error, with 
the following results. 

The total number of diatoms on April 3rd varied in the six hauls from 
3880 to 10,020, the mean being 8055. Two of the hauls are below the mean 
and four above. The smallest haul is 52 per cent, below the mean and the 
largest haul is 24 per cent, above. The question is—Do these variations in 
the catch come within the limits of the probable error of the experiment ? 
If we assume that the estimation of the number of diatoms in each haul is 
correct, then the possible errors are those inseparable from all such collecting 
at sea—slight movements of the boat, unknown currents in the water, irregu¬ 
larities in the vertieality of the line, &c. In this case of the diatoms on 
April 3rd the “probable error” is found to be = 1458, and the “ range ” is 
the mean the probable error—that is, from 6600 to 0500. Comparing this 
range with the estimated results of the hauls, we find that three of the 
series are within the range and three are outside it, and two of the latter 
(3880 and 10,020) are very considerably beyond the limits of the probable 
error of the experiment. 

The diatoms of the other hauls give much the same result when treated in 
the same manner—that is, roughly 50 per cent., or rather more of the observed 
variation in the catches is not covered by the calculated range of error of 
the experiment. 

A series of detailed tables are given in the full report* from which the 
above is summarised, in which each of the principal groups of the plankton 
and also three prominent organisms—the diatom Cosci nodi sens radiatus, the 
dinoflagellate Ceratium tripos , and the copepod 1* seudocalatms vlomjatus —are 
shown tor all seven series of hauls treated as in the case of the diatoms of 
April 3rd discussed above, and giving in each case the figures necessary to 
make a comparison between the range of variation in the catches and the 
calculated range of error. These tables show that in each case*a large pro¬ 
portion—from 50 per cent, to 22 out of 34—of the observed variations are 
outside the range of error of the experiment. 

To the question, What light does a series of, say, six successive hauls throw 
upon the validity of a single haul (say, the first of the series) ?—the answer 
seems to be that as regards mere size (volume) and general nature (such as 
phytoplankton, zooplankton, or mixed) of the catch the sories confirms the 
representative character of the single haul in a general way and within 
limits. 


* Trans. Biol. Soc. L’pool, vol. xxxv. ( loc . ciU). 
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But, if one next proceeds to deal quantitatively with the groups and the 
individual species, it is found that the hauls in a series may differ widely — 
up to fully 50 per cent, of the variations from the mean of the series extend 
beyond the range of error and are therefore not due to possible imperfections 
in the experiment. Thus more than half the differences between the hauls of 
a series remain unaccounted for, and may naturally be interpreted as 
evidence of an unequal distribution of the plankton in closely adjacent areas 
of water or in the same area in successive periods of time. 

Whether the present methods of collecting and of estimating are 
sufficiently accurate to enable us to determine the amount of this inequality 
in the distribution, so as to be able to assign probable upper and lower limits 
to the number of each organism per unit volume of water, may be doubtful, 
but we may hope that improvements in method and accumulation of evidence 
may in time enable us to make some approximation to an estimate of the 
population of various sea-areas. Other more refined methods of collecting 
samples of the microplankton have been recently devised, such as the filtering 
and centrifuging (or other exhaustive examination) of small measured 
quantities of water, or the cultivation of every organism in a very small 
volume of water. These methods have added much to our knowledge of the 
minuter and more elusive foims of the plankton, but the drawback to all of 
them is that they deal with relatively small volumes (one, three, or five litres) 
of the water, and it must remain doubtful whether the same organisms in the 
same quantity would have been present in the next bucketful of water that 
might have been taken from the sea. 

Even if wo had no hope of attaining to greater accuracy, our present 
planktonic results are of some value. Although estimates which may be 50 
per cent, wrong in either direction do not justify us in calculating exactly 
the number of organisms or of potential food present per area of sea or 
volume of water, they do give us a useful approximation*. Even if 100 per 
cent, out, doubling or halving the estimated number is a relatively small 
variation compared with the much larger increases and reductions, amounting 
to, it may be, ten thousand times in the case of diatoms, ten to fifty times in 
the dinoflagellates, and five to twenty times in Oopepoda, which we find 
between adjacent months—and even greater differences if we take groups of 
months—in a survey of the seasonal variations of the plankton. 

Phytoplankton in relation to Fish Larvae. 

It has been stated above that it is only a very small number of kinds of 
organisms (plants and animals) that make up the bulk of the plankton that 

# As W. E. Alien, of California, says:—“Tow-net catches give no trustworthy indi¬ 
cation of the relative amounts of phytoplankton in two different locations or in the same 
location at two different times, although they may have a high suggestive value ** 
(‘ Ecology/ ii., July 1921, p. 216). 
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is of real importance to fish. About half-a-dozen species of (Jopepoda 
constitute the greater part of the summer zooplankton suitable as food for 
larval or adult fishes, and about the same number of generic types of diatoms 
similarly make up the bulk of the available spring phytoplankton year after 
year. This fact gives great economic importance to the attempt to determine 
with as much precision as possible the times and conditions of occurrence of 
these dominant factors of the plankton in each year. An obvious extension 
of this investigation is an enquiry into the degree of coincidence between 
the times of appearance in the sea of the plankton organisms and of the 
young fish, and the effect of any marked want of co-relation in time and 
quantity. 

Most of the food-fishes in our seas produce floating (pelagic) eggs which 
hatch out as larvae in spring at periods varying from February to May, 
according to the kind of fish and the temperature of the water—a low 
temperature retarding the spawning and subsequent development. The 
marked increase in the number of diatoms in the water which causes the 
vernal plankton maximum begins to show at the very period when the fish 
larvae are produced in greatest quantity, viz., March and April, in the Irish 
Sea. We have seen that the diatoms vary in their abundance and date of 
first appearance from year to year, and the question arises—Are they also, 
like the fish-larvae, retarded in development by the low temperature, or the 
want of sun, in a late season, so that there comes to be some correspondence 
in date between the larvte and the natural food upon which they are 
dependent after the absorption of their food-yolk ? 

Dr. Johan lljort* has made the suggestion that if on occasions the lame 
are hatched out before their food is present in sufficient abundance, there may 
then be an enormous mortality of larva', which will affect the young fish- 
population of that year and greatly reduce the numbers of that particular 
u year-class ” of that fish in the commercial fisheries of successive years 
for some time to come. So that, in fact, the numbers of a year-class 
may depend not so much upon a favourable spawning season as upon 
a coincidence between the hutching of the larvse and the presence of 
abundance of phytoplankton t available as food. 

In a general way, the curve for the spring maximum of pelagic fish eggs in 
the Irish Sea begins to rise late in February and remains high throughout 
March and April. The diatom curve also starts towards the end of February 
and usually remains high throughout March, April, May, and June. There 
is evidently a general correspondence between the two maxima, but is it 
sufficiently exact and constant to meet the needs of the case ? The phyto¬ 
plankton may still be relatively small in amount during February and 

* Conseil Internet. Explor. de la Mer— ltopp. et Froc. Verb, xx., 191*4. 
t Including in il phytoplankton ** the Flagellate and other minute organisms which may 
be present with the diatoms. 
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March in some years, and it is not easy to determine exactly when, in the 
open sea, the fish-eggs have hatched out in quantity and the larvae have 
absorbed their food-yolk and started feeding on diatoms. 

If, however, we take the case of one important fish, the plaice, we can get 
some data from our hatching experiments at the Port Erin Biologieul 
Station, which have now been carried on for about eighteen years. We 
have records for each year of the quantities dealt with and of the dates when 
the first fertilised eggs were seen, when the various batches of eggs were 
placed in the hatching boxes, and when tho larvae were taken out to sea. 
Consequently complete series of figures for tho comparison of the dates for 
fish-larva* and phytoplankton can bo given for the series of years, and these 
show a certain am6imt of correspondence and also a certain amount of 
divergence. 

We find that the dates for the first fertilised eggs range from the middle 
of January (1920) to March 3rd (1904). Excluding these two records as 
exceptional, we have a run of 15 consecutive years with dates ranging 
from February 5th to 26th, and the average date for the first fertilised 
plaice-eggs in the Port Erin spawning pond * is about February 20th. The 
dates when the first larva* arc set free in the sea have varied from Feb. 23rd 
(1914 and J 920) to April 10th (1904), and tho usual dale is about March 20ih. 
The earliest date for the phytoplankton in the sea is Feb. 5th (1907) 
and the latest April 13tli (1908). Omitting February and April, we have 
a run of ton consecutive years (1910 to 1919) when the dates range from 
March 4th to 22nd, and a central date for the beginning of the diatom 
increase may be taken as about the middle of March. A central date for the 
phytoplankton maximum in these years is about the middle of May. 

It is evident, then, that in most of these years the diatoms were present 
in abundance in the sea a few days at. least before (be fish-larva* from the 
hatchery were set free. Out of the 13 years (1907-1919) in nine cases 
(1907, 1910-12, and 1915-19) the phytoplankton preceded the appearance 
of the larvae, and it. was only in the remaining four years (1908, "09, ’13, 
and ’14) that there was apparently some risk of the larva* finding no 
phytoplankton food, or very little. 

The evidence, so far, seems to show that if the fish-larva* are set free in 
the sea as late as March 20th they are fairly sure of finding suitable food ; 
but if they are hatched as early as February they run some chance of being 
starved. 

1 had an opportunity at Port Erin during the hatching season of 1921 of 
examining the contents of the alimentary canal in a number of living larval 
and early post-larval plaice, and fouud:—(1) that it consisted of algal spores, 

* For further details iu regard to the conditions of this experiment at Port Erin, see the 
Annual Report for 1920. 
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diatoms, and green and brown disintegrated material which was doubtless 
o£ phytoplanktonic origin, along with occasional small copepods (in one case 
I was able to watoh through the transparent walls o£ a young, living, post¬ 
larva the passage of the remains o£ a copopod along the intestine until it was 
extruded along with other material as a faecal pellet.); and (2) that the larvae 
began to take in solid food before the contents of the yolk-sac had been 
completely absorbed. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The following conclusions may safely he arrived at from our statistics :— 

In reviewing the records of this run of 15 years (1907-1921) we find that 
the spring phytoplankton maximum may range from Match to June, and is 
chiefly composed of diatoms which vary from year to year in maximum haul 
from under one million in 1907 to about 206 millions in 1913. 

This immense diatom elevation can be resolved into an earlier crest in 
April or May, chiefly formed of ('hwtoceras , and a later in June, chiefly 
formed of Hhizosolenia . 

The dinoflagellate maximum follows about a month later than the diatoms, 
and varies in our records from May to July (rarely August). 

The copepod maximum is later again, and ranges from June to October. 

Any one of those three main groups of the plankton or all of them may 
have secondary less conspicuous maxima in late summer or autumn ranging 
from September to November. Rarely, an autumnal maximum may, under 
favourable conditions, attain to large dimensions—for oxample, in 1912. 

During the time of the diatom maximum in spring the organisms are 
more evenly distributed over the sea and downwards through the layers than 
is the case at other times of year and in the case of other larger organisms. 

As a general rule, with a mixed plankton or a zooplankton, in the, daytime 
the largest, hauls aro obtained not at the surface but a few r fathoms below, 
round about 5 fathoms. The precise depth on each occasion probably 
depends upon the meteorological conditions and especially the amount of 
sun-light. Most marine organisms, perhaps all, seem to find their optimum 
of sun-light not in the maximum at the surface but in some degree of 
twilight conditions low r er down. 

In spring (April, May, or June) the gathering obtained from the tow-net 
is usually a “ monotonic phytoplankton ” (mainly diatoms), and in summer 
(say, August) it is frequently a “monotonic zooplankton*' (Oopepoda). On 
other occasions it is a “mixed plankton,” and may contain large quantities 
of larval stages of coastal animals—such as Echinoderms and molluscs. 

Taking the year round, the Irish Sea plankton is a mixture of “oceanic” 
and “neritic” organisms, roughly 50 per cent, of each, or rather more of 
neritic forms, the oceanic ranging from 30 to 60 per cent. Mid-winter and 
mid-summer are more oceanic in character than the intervening months. 
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A comparatively small number of genera of Diatoms and Copepoda, half-a- 
dozen of each, are the dominant organisms of the plankton, and make up by 
far the greater part of the phytoplankton and zooplankton respectively, and 
these are the all-important organisms upon which the nutrition of higher 
animals and ultimately of the food-fishes from the sea depends. @ 

It is possible, moreover (as suggested by Hjort), that the survival of large 
numbers of newly hatched food-fishes in early spring, upon which will 
depend the prosperity of commercial fisheries a few years later, is determined 
by the amount of phytoplankton present at that particular time in the sea. 

It seems probable that the vernal increase in phytoplankton, one of the 
great phenomena of the ocean, depends primarily upon the rapid increase in 
the amount of solar energy which accompanies the lengthening days of early 
spring, especially about the time of the vernal equinox. Thus, general 
meteorological conditions are linked up with the commercial fisheries of 
several years ahead. The diatom maximum in spring is no doubt aided by 
the winter increase of carbon dioxide and other food-matters in the sea. The 
rapid disappearance of the diatoms after the maximum may be due to some 
toxic effect upon the water caused by their own metabolism in dense crowds. 
It is impossible to draw numerical conclusions as to the population of 
large sea-areas from few and small samples of the plankton. 

Even series of vertical hauls taken at the same spot in rapid succession 
show so much variation from their mean that conclusions drawn from any 
one haul might be anything up to 50 per cent, wrong in either direction. 

We arrive, then, at the conclusion that the distribution of plankton in the 
sea is not uniform, and that many animals such as Copepoda are present in 
swarms or patches. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE 7. 

Variations of Biddulphia sinensis and B. regia in the Irish Sea. From photo-micrographs 
by Mr. Andrew Scott. (For detailed explanation, see pp. 155 & 156.) 
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I. A Revision of the Ih'itish Upper Carboniferous Species of the den us 
Lepidostrobus, lironynprescreed as incrustations . 

Introduction. 

The genus Lepidostrobus, instituted by Brongniart in 1828 for a particular 
type of Lyoopod cone common in the Coal Measures, is one of the most stereo¬ 
typed organs known from the rocks of this period. Tts general structure, as 
evidenced both by petrifactions and impressions, is too well understood to 
need description here. One of the chief features of this cone, however, is the 
very small range in variation met with, excluding factor* of such doubtful 
value as mere size and shape. For this reason the discrimination of species 
has always been a difficult matter, especially in the case of incrustations. 
Among petrified specimens it is known that there is, as a rule, great 
uniformity in type, though Mr. Maslen (21. p. 357) and, at a later date, my 
wife (1. p. 205) have shown that certain variations do occur, some of which 
are probably of sufficient importance to he regarded as of specific rank. 

* [Owing to the death of the Author before these studies were finally revised, I am 
responsible for their present form. I have to acknowledge a grant from the Royal Society 
in aid of the preparation of this and other memoirs left by my husband in various stages 
of completion. The Cannock Chase Colliery Company have also been kind enough to 
contribute £10 towards the cost of the illustrations. I am indebted to the Keeper of the 
Geological Department of the British Museum (Nat. Hist.) and to Prof. Boulton of the 
University of Birmingham, for the opportunity of studying specimens in their charge. 
I wish, also, to express my gratitude to Prof. J. E. Marr, F.R.S., who has given me every 
facility for work in the Sedgwick Museum,' Cambridge, where most of the specimens 
illustrated in this memoir will he found.— Agnes Arber.] 

LINN. JOURN.—BOTANY, VOL. XLVI. 
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These remarks apply in particular to those cones which have comparatively 
undifferentiated sporophylls, the standard of comparison here as regards 
differentiation being the leaf. In dealing with impressions of such cones it 
is, of course, quite impossible to recognise those characters which in the case 
of petrifactions are regarded as of taxonomic value. Such, in fact, are only 
visible under the microscope. For these reasons the classification of im¬ 
pressions of Lepidostrobi has always been a difficult matter, and authorities 
have differed as to the species which should be recognised, and as to their 
essential characters. 

A desire for more definite progress in this respect has, indeed, been felt 
from quite early times. As far back as 1838, Brongniart (3» ii. pi. 12) 
illustrated the range of sporophyl 1-form met with among tho living 
Lycopods, to serve as a basis for such studies, and the analogy has also been 
pointed out by others since. I do not, however, propose to enter further into 
previous work on this subject here, for it will be necessary frequently to 
refer to the chief authorities in the course of this revision of the genus. 

In attempting here to reclassify the British Lepidostrobi occurring as 
incrustations in the Coal Measures, I take as my specific unit the shape of 
the sporophyll. 

I am unable Jo find any critical characters, whether derived from the 
features of the axis of the cone, qr from any other details of its organisation, 
which are at all comparable in taxonomic value to the sporophyll-form. 

The sporophylls of these cones have naturally two regions, the proximal 
and the distal. The proximal portion, often called the pedicel, is the lower 
part of the sporophyll, including the attachment to the axis and the surface 
bearing the sporangium. The position of the ligule marks the distal 
extremity of this region, and this rudimentary organ, of course, indicates 
that morphologically this portion of the sporophyll is an expanded leaf base. 
Very often part of the pedicel, especially that subtending the sporangium, is 
modified by the formation of a cushion or other enlarged growth, on which 
the sporangium is seated or to which it is attached. The distal portion of 
the sporophyll, often termed the lamina, extending from the region of the 
ligule to the apex of the sporophyll, is as a rule less modified, i. e,, more leaf* 
like, than the pedicel. Yet modifications sometimes occur hero also, as, for 
instance, the development of a downwardly directed heel in the region of tlie 
ligule. 

In most impressions of Lepidostrobi, it is usually possible to make out the 
essential features of both regions of the sporophyll, and it is on these 
characters that the species should be founded. Whether the cone is homo- 
sporous or heterosporous does not affect the question, for, as we know, the 
sporophylls subtending the micro- and megasporangia of the same cone are 
alike, and often precisely similar to those of homosporous cones. 

From the study of considerable material, consisting of various cones of 
the Lepidostrobus type, preserved in the Sedgwick Museum, Cambridge, 
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many of which have been collected by myself, I have come to the conclusion 
that the cones fall into three groups or subgenera, which may be conveniently 
described as follows :— 

Eulepulostrobtis. (Jones in which the sporophylls are comparatively leaf¬ 
like, with no great dissimilarity in size or shape between the pedicel 
and the lamina, e. g. L . variability Lindl. & Hutt. 

Ortholepidostrobus . (-ones in which the distal portion of the sporophylls 
or laminae are greatly expanded and developed as compared with the 
proximal regions or pedicels, e. g. L. majus , Brongn. 

Sublepidostrobus. Cones in which the proximal portions of the sporophylls 
are much better developed than the distal regions or lamina*, e.g. 
L. Javksoni , Art). 

The Eulepidostrohi are the most difficult group from a taxonomic stand¬ 
point. I am inclined to recognise only one species in Britain, L . rariabilis , 
Lindl. & Hutt., where other authors distinguish several. There are, it is 
true, enormous differences in both size and shape between cones of this 
species and the strobili known as L. Geinitzi, Schinip., and L . ornatus , 
Brongn , but I can find no real macroscopic differences in the form of the 
sporophylls which can be clearly made out in impressions. No doubt such 
differences do exist, and, had we to deal with nothing but purifications of 
these cones, we might discriminate further species founded on small 
characters. But the fact remains that these cones are so stereotyped that 
viewed merely as impressions it is not possible to discriminate between them 
except in respect of size, always a dangerous index in taxonomy. It is thus 
better to recognise the limitations of our powers in this direction by referring 
these fossils to one stereotyped species, than to attempt to specify a number 
of types which cannot be clearly distinguished from one another. The case 
of L. mriabilis is exactly “on all fours” with that of Stiff maria ficoides. 

The Ortholepidostrobi * have at least one feature in which they stand apart 
from other members of the genus, i.e . the caducous nature of the sporophylls. 
In the other two groups the sporophylls are remarkably persistent, and it is 
rare to find among them a Lepidostmbus axis which is not fully clothed with 
sporophylls. In the ease of the Ortholepidostrobi , the sporophylls are so 
easily detached from the axis that until a few years ago they were only 
known in the isolated state. They were then generally referred to the genus 
Lepidophyllum , e.g. Lepidophyllum lanceolatum , Lindl. & Hutt. The present 
paper contains the first figured examples of more than one type of these 
sporophylls still attached to the axis of the cone. In regard to all the 
British types here described, it may be now regarded as proved that they 
are not foliar leaves, as was at one time thought, but the sporophylls of a 
cone, and thus they are best referred to the genus Lepidostrobus . The genus 

♦ The term “ ortho ” in the sense of “ erect ** recalls* the very erect position of the laminas 
of the sporophylls of these cones. 


o 2 
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Lepidophyllum should be restricted to Lycopod leaves, pure and simple. If, 
in making a record of one of these cones, only a detached sporophyll is 
knowr^ from a particular locality, the fact can he illustrated as in the 
following example :—Lepidostrobus lanceolatus , Lindl. & Hutt. [Sporophyll]. 

The Sublepidostrobi are the rarest and least known type in Britain, and in 
no case have we any complete knowledge of the sporophylls except the 
distal portions. 


Synopsis of Species. 

1. Subgenus Eulepidostrobus, n. n. 

Lepidostrolms rariabilis , Lindl. & Hutt. 
L. JRussellianus , Binney. 

2. Subgenus Ortholepidostrobus, n. n. 

L . brevifolius (Lesq.). 

L . hastatus (Lesq.). 

L . intermedins (Lindl. & Hutt.). 

L. lanceolatus (Lindl. & Hutt.). 

L. longibracteatns (Brest vv.). 

L. majus (Brongn.). 

L . minor (Goode). 

L. Afoyseyi, sp. nova. 

L. radians , Schimper. 

L. triangularis (Zeiller). 

3. Subgenus Scblepidostrobus, n. n. 

L. Jacksoni , Arben. 

L. ? spinosus, Kidst. 


Subgenus EULEPIDOSTROBUS, n. n. 

Lepidostrobus vartabilis, Lindl. & Ilutt. (PI. 8 . figs. 1, 2, 3.) 

1828. Lepidostrobus ornatus, Brongniart, Prod. Hist. V^gdfc. Foss, p.87. 

*1831. Lepidosti'obus variabilis , Lindl. k Hutt., Foss. Flora, vol. i. pi. 10, pi. 11 (right-hand 

1881. Lepidostrolms ornatus , Lindl. & Hutt., ibid. vol. i. pi. 28 (1831). 

1837. Lepidostrobus ornatus var. didymus, Lindl. k Ilutt., ibid. vol. iii, pi. 163, 

*1838, Lepidostrobus sp., Brongniart, Hist. V6g<$t. Foss. vol. ii. pi. 28. figs. 1 a to e, 2 a to <?, 
pi. 25. figs. 3 & 4 a to c. 

* 1838. Lepidostrobus sp., Brongniart, ibid. vol. ii. p. 49. pi. 22. figs. 5-7. 

1847. Lepidostrobus ornatus , Hook, f., in Mem. Geol. Surv. vol. ii. pi. 2, p. 448, pi. 7, pi. 8. 
figs. 1-11. 

1850-56. Lepidostrobus ornatus , Bronn, Leth. Geogn, vol. i. pt. 2, p. 127, pi. 6. figs. 0-12. 
1865. Lepidostrobus variability Geinitz, Vers. Steinkohlenf. Sachs, p. 60, pi. 2. figs, 1,8,4. 


* Indicates figures of typical examples. 
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1855. Lepidostrobus ornatus, Goldenburg, Flora Sarapontana Foss. Heft i, p. 34, pi. B. 
figs. 3-5. 

1809. Lepidostrobus variabilis , Itoehl, False ontogr. vol. xviii. p. 142, pi. 7. fig. 2. 

1870. Lepidostrobus Geinitzii , Sell imp., Traite Pal. Veget.. vol. ii. p. 02, pi. 01. fig. 0. 

*1870. Lepidostrobus variabilis , Schimp., ibid. vol. ii. p. 01, pi. 58. figs. 2 a & 5; pi. 01. 
figs. 1, 2; pi. 62. figs. 35, 35 b. 

1875. Lepidostrobus uariabilis, Feistmantel, Talieontogr. vol. xxiii. p. 218, pi. 43. pi. 44. 

• tigs. 1-2. 

*1886 88. Lepidostrobus uariabilis , Zeiller, Flore Foss. Bass, llouiil. Valenciennes, p. 499, 
pi. 76. figs. 3-4. 

1886-88. Lepidostrobus ornatus, Zeiller, ibid. p. 497, pi. 70. figs. 5 6. 

1880 88. Lepidostrobus Gemilzi, Zeiller, ibid. p. 501, pi. 76. fig. 2. 

1890. Lepidostrobus Geinitzi , Renault, fitud. Terr, llouiil. Common try. Fiore^Foss. pt. 2, 
p. 527, pi. 61. figs. 5, 6. 

1893. Lepidostrobus squarmsus , Kidslon, in Trans. Roy. Soc. Fdinb. vol. xxx\ii. pt. 2, 
p. 312, pi. 4. figs. 13, 13 a, Si 14. 

*1909. Lejridostrobus sp., Arbor, Fossil Plants, p. 08, fig. 13. 

Diagnosis .— Tones cylindrical, elongated, not veiy narrow, very variable 
in size and shape, from 7x1 cm. to 15 x 4 cm. or more. Lamina (distal 
portion of sporophyll) lanceolate, small, erect, short, (-ones homosporous. 

Mates of preservation. —These cones occur in the shales and clay-ironstone 
nodules of the (Joal Measures in various states of preservation. Some 
examples show the true external surface, i.e. all that is seen is the imbricated 
series of sporophyll laminas. Very often, however, the greater number of 
the laminas, or distal portions of the sporophylls, are broken off or have 
undergone considerable decay before preservation. This is of particular 
frequency in the case of specimens occurring in clay-ironstone, and such 
examples may bear a very different appearance to the perfect cone. Such 
specimens have been frequently described as a distinct species, L . ornatus. 
The specimens described by Hooker in 1817 are good examples. Other 
impressions represent longitudinal sections through the cone, which may be 
either radial (in which event the axis is seen) or tangential. It is only in 
the former case that the characters of the sporophylls can be ascertained. 

Remarks. — L. variabilis as here defined is an extremely variable species. 
All gradations may be found between small and large cones with very slight 
differences in the shape of the sporophylls, depending chiefly on the size of 
the cone. A large type of cone has been distinguished by several authors 
under the name L. Geinitzi , Schimp., but of the figures accompanying 
these descriptions those of Schimper, Zeiller, and Renault (see above 
synonymy) alone show the characters of the sporophylls clearly. This type 
of cone is admittedly much longer and stouter than the ordinary forms of 
L . variabilis , but 1 am unable to see any real distinction worthy of specific 
rank as regards tin* characters of the sporophylls. Schimper in founding 
the species simply figures two sporophylls, which, except in size, appear to 


Indicates figures of typical examples. 
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me to bo identical with those of L . variabilis. The differences between the 
two species indicated by Zeiller appear to me to be very slight, in some 
cases non-existent—a view which Renault’s figures confirm. I therefore 
conclude that, unless an appeal is to be made to mere size and shape, which 
are notoriously untrustworthy taxonomic guides, there is no real distinction 
between the sporophylls of L. Geinitzi and L. variabilis . The two cones may 
be really distinct, but when they are preserved as impressions, there are no 
distinctly visible characters by which they may be distinguished. 

In the case of L. squarrosus , again, according to Kidston the chief differences 
between that species and L. variabilis are the former’s “ larger size, and the 
much more lax spreading nature of the bracts.” These characters do not 
appeal to me as worthy of specific rank. 

Two very interesting and exceptional impressions of isolated sporophylls 
of this species are figured on PI. 8. figs. 1, 2, & 3. Both are from the Middle 
Coal Measures of the Kent Coalfield. 

No. 2242 *. Fig. 1, PI. 8, shows one example, natural size, and the same 
organ is shown enlarged twice in fig. 2. The lamina of the sporophyll 
is seen on the right, and on the left the sporangium. The ligule can be 
clearly seen between the two organs. The structure seen on the left is 
another sporophyll, and not the axis. The sporangium measures 10 mm. 
radially and is about 6 mm. high. 

No. 3201. In another example shown on PI. 8. fig. 3 (natural size), the 
sporophyll is still attached to the axis. The sporangium here measures 
7*5 mm. across and 4*5 mm. high. 

(’ones of the Lepidostrobus variabilis type are known to have been borne 
by several stem-species of Lepidodendrah , viz.:— 

Lepidodendron lycopodioides , Sternb. (including L: lanceolatum, 
Lesq.). 

L. ophiurus , Brongn. 

? L . loricatum , Arber. 

Types . Bindley and Hutton’s in the Hancock Museum, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Distribution . Known from all horizons in the Coal Measures and -from 
nearly all coalfields. 

Lepidostkobus Russellianus, Binney. 

1871. Lepidostrobu* Russellianus, Binney, in Pal. Soc. (Observ. Struct, Fobs. Plants, 
Part II.), p, 51, pi. 9. figs. 1, 1 a, 2, & 2 a. 

1871. Lepidostrobus (P) dubius, Binney, ibid ., p. 52, pi. 9. figs. 8 & 3 a. 

1871. Lepidostrobus tenuis, Binney, ibid,, p. 53. pi. 9, figs. 4 & 4 a. 

1871. Lepidostrobus levidensis , Binney, ibid,, p. 54, pi. 10. figs. \,\a,k\b. 

1912. ? Lepidostrobus cf, RusseUianus , Vernon, in Quart. Jo urn. Geol. Soc. vol. lxviii. 
p. 021, pi. 59. fig. 1. 

# The numbers refer to the Carboniferous Plant Collections, Sedgwick Museum, Cambridge. 
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Diagnosis . — Clones similar to those of L . variability Lindl. & Hutt., but 
heterosporous. 

Remarks . —It may be questioned whether heterospory is a sufficiently im¬ 
portant character to act as a specific index by itself. I am, however, 
inclined to maintain Binney’s species chiefly on the grounds of convenience. 

Type. No. 471. Carbon. Plant Coll., Sedgwick Museum, Cambridge. 
Also 472 ( Lepidostrohus ? dubius , Binney). 

Distribution . Lower and ? Middle Coal Measures. 

Lower Coal Measures :—Blackband Ironstone near Airdrie, Lanark¬ 
shire. 

Middle Coal Measures :—Thick Coal, Chilvers Coton, Warwickshire. 

Subgenus OBTHOLEPIDOSTBOBUS, d. n. 

Lkfidosthobi s bkevifolius (Lesq.). (PI. 8 . tigs. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8.) 
Sporophylls detached. 

1858. Lepidophyllum brevifolium, Lesq., in Kogers, Oeol. Ponns}l. vol. ii. pt. 2, p. 870, 
pi. 17. tig. 6. 

J879-80. Lepidophyllum brevifolium, Lesq., Coal Flora Penusyl. p. 417, pi. 69. fig. 33. 

1888. Lepidophyllum sp., Kidston, in Trans. Hoy. Soc. Edinb. vol. xxxiii. pt, 11, 
p. 395, pi. 27. figs. 7 a, 7 b. 

1912. Lepidophyllum brevifolium, Arber, Phil. Trans. Boy. Soc. sor. B, vol. ccii. p. 252. 

Diagnosis .— Sporophylls small, up to 1*8 cm. in length and 7-12 mm. across 
at the greatest width. Pedicel extremely narrow, keeled, very elongately 
wedge-shaped, about 8-10 mm. long. Lamina shortly triangular, often 
nearly equilateral, lower angles somewhat inclined towards the pedicel, 
about 7 to 12 mm. broad at the base, which is usually the broadest, part. 

Remarks. —The sporophylls of this species are, with exception of the speci¬ 
men figured here, not yet known attached to the cone axis. 

No. 1249. The specimen figured on PL 8 . fig. 4, natural size, and enlarged 
twice on PI. 8 . fig. 5, is a medium-sized example of a detached sporophyll. 
The whole length of the pedicel is probably not disclosed. The region has a 
distinct keel. 

No. 1250. Another not very perfect specimen is shown on PI. 8 . fig. 7, 
natural size. The pedicel here has a broad expansion on either side of the 
keel, and this may possibly be a flattened sporangium. 

No. 1257. One of the largest examples known to me is shown natural size 
on PL 8. fig. 8.. This sporophyll exceeds 17 mm. in length and 10 mm. in 
breadth. What appear to be traces of a sporangium are seen around the 
keel of the pedicel. 

No. 1266. On PL 8 . fig. 6 a specimen is shown natural size in which 
several sporophylls appear to be attached to an axis. The impression, how¬ 
ever, is not very clear, and the laminas are alone distinctly seen. 
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Distribution . Horizon : Upper Coal Measures. 

Coalfields:—Somerset-Bristol; Radstock Series at Radstock,Timsbury, 
etc. Forest of Dean, Park Gutter Colliery (Yorkley Coal). 

Lepidostrobus hastatus, Losq. (PI. 8 . figs. 9 & 10.) 

Sporophylls attached a?ul detached . 

1858, Lepidophyllum hmtalum, Lesq., in Rogers, Geol. Pennsylv. vol. ii. pt. 2, p. 876, 
pi. 17. fig. 7. 

1806. Lepidostrobus kadifoHus } Lesq., Geol. Surv. Illinois, vol. ii. Paleoontol. p. 466. 

1879 -80. Lepidostrobus hastatus , Lesq., Coal Flora Pennsylv. p. 438, pi. 69. figs. 27 & 28. 

Diagnosis. —Cone small, ovate. Sporophylls small, hastate, up to 2*5 cm. 
long and 7 mm. across at their greatest width. Pedicel wedge-shaped, 
narrow, about 1 cm. in length. Lamina about 1-1 *5 cm. long and 5-1 mm. 
across at the base, all angles, especially the lateral, acute. 

Remarks. —The present is the first British record of the species, and the 
only specimens so far known are detached sporophylls. Lesquereux has, 
however, figured a cone of this species. An excellent specimen from the 
Transition Coal Measures of Kent is seen on PI. 8 . fig. 9, natural size. 
Another example from the Upper Coal Measures of the Somerset Coalfield 
is seen slightly enlarged on PI. 8 . fig. 10. 

Distribution. Upper and Transition Coal Measures. 

Upper Coal Measures. 

Coalfield :—Somerset-Bristol, Coal Pit Heath,'Bristol. 

Transition Coal Measures. 

Coalfield :—Kent, Bishopbourne Boring. 

Lepidostrobus intermedius (Lindl. & Hutt.). (PL 8 . figs. 11, 12, 13.) 

Sporophylls detached. 

1831, Lepidophyllum intermedium, Lindl. & Ilutt., Foss. Flora, vol. i. pi. 43 fig. 3. 

1877. Lepidophyllum lanceolatum , Lebour., Lllustr. Fossil Plants, p. 106, pi. 63. 

1870-72. Lepidophyllum intermedium , Soli imp., Traits Pal. V^gdt. vol. ii. p. 72. 

1890. Lepidophyllum majus , Renault, Flore Foss. Terr. Houill. Coniinentry, pt. 2, p. 616, 
pi. 69. figs. 8-9. 

1904. Lepidophyllum majus , Zalessky, in M&n. Com. G4ol. St. P6tersbourg, N. S. Livr. 13, 
p. 104, pi. 7. fig. 6. 

Sporophylls attached. 

1936. Lepidostrobus intei'medius, Arber, in Phil. Trans. Roy. Soc. ser . B, voJ. ccviij. 
p. 146, pi. 4, fig. 21. 

Diagnosis .—Cone huge, short, cylindrical, about 2-3 cm, in diameter.„ 
Sporophylls large, 8-9 cm. in length, narrowly lanceolate, uninerved, faintly 
striated ; striae radiating, and not extending to apex. Apex acuminate. 

Remarks. —The sporophylls of this species, hitherto only known in the 
detached state, were recently figured by the author from South Staffordshire, 
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still in continuity with the axis. In the specimen in question the sporo- 
phylls were rather small (only 3-4 cm. long), whereas they are usually about 
6 cm. in length and may even attain to 9 cm. Several cones with larger 
sporophylls still attached are figured here from Dr. Moysey’s collection from 
the Middle Coal Measures of Derbyshire. In each ease the laminas of 
the sporophylls are narrowly lanceolate, not more than 3 mm. broad, and the 
apex is markedly acuminate. Those seem to lie the chief characters ot the 
species. 

No. 4014. On PI. 8. fig. 11 a cone is seen, natural size, showing the 
external surfaces of markedly acuminate sporophylls. Below the cone is 
broken across radially and shows two sporangia on each side of the axis. 
The length of the lamina of the sporophyll is 7*3 cm. and that of the pedicel 
exceeds 7 mm. 

No. 4015. Another cone, also fractured obliquely below, is figured natural 
size on PI. 8. fig. 12. Here the lamina exceeds 4 cm. in length and the 
pedicel is at least 8 mm. long. 

No. 401(5. A further cone with sporophylls attached is seen on PI*. 8. 
fig. 13. The sporophylls are here very clearly seen. They are between 
4-5 cm. in length and the greatest breadth is about 5 mm. 

Type. Bindley and Hutton’s in the Hancock Museum, Newcastle-ou-Tyne. 

Distribution. Lower to Transition Coal Measures. 

Transition Coal Measures. 

Coalfields :—Le Botwood. Shrewsbury. Warwickshire. 

Middle Coal Measures. 

Coalfields :—Kent. South Staffordshire. ? Notts and Derby. 

Lower Coal Measures. 

Coalfields : Notts and Derby. Lanarkshire. 

Lepldostrobus lanceolatus (Lintil. & Hutt.). (PL 8. fig*. 14,15, If), 17.) 

Sporophylls detached. 

1831. Lepidophyllum la?iceolatu?n, Lindl. & Hutt. vol. i. pi. 7. tigs. 3 4. 

1855. Lepidophyllum lanccolafum y Geinitz, Vers. Kteinkohlenf. Sachsen, p. 50, pi. 2. tig. 8. 

1858. LejAdophyllum lanceolatum, Lesq.,in Rogers, Ueol. of Pennsvlv. vol. ii. pt. 2,]). 875, 
pi. 17. fig. 1. 

1868. Lepidophyllum lanceolatum, Roehl, Foss. Flora Steink. Form. Westphal. in 
Paieeontogr. xviii. p. 141, pi, 28. fig. 10. 

1879- 80. Lepidostrobns lanceolatus, Lesq., Coal Flora Penneylv. p. 430, pi. 59. tig. 38. 

1880- 88. Lepidophyllum lanceolatum, Zeiller, Fiore Foss. Bass, llouill. Valenciennes, 

p. 505, pi. 77. fig. 7. 

1899. Lepidophyllum lanceolatum, Zeiller, £tude Flore Foss. Bass. Houill. H6r&clce, p. 75, 

fig. 11 on p. 50. 

1900, lepidophyllum lanceolatum , Zeiller, filem. Palaeobol. p. 187, fig. 129. 
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1904. Lepidophyllum lanceolatum , Zalessky, in Mdm. Com, G<5ol. St. P6tersb., N.S. 
Livr. 13, p. 104, pi, 6. fig, 2; pi. 7. fig. 10. 

1907. Lepidophyllum lanceolatum, Zalessky, in Bull. Com. G^oi. St. P4tersb. vol. xxvi. 
No, 134, p. 384, pi. 13. fig. 12, 

1907. Lepidophyllum lanceolatum , Zalessky, ibid. vol. xxvi. p. 438, pi. 18. fig. 7. 

1911, Lepidophyllum lanceolatum , Kidstqn, iu M&n. Mus. Roy. Hist. Nat. Belgique, 
vol. iv. p. 153. 

Sporophylls attached . 

1855, ? Sagenaria dichotoma (zsLepidostt'ebus lepidophyllacem ), Oeinitz, Vers. Stein- 
kohlenf. Sachs, p. 84, pi. 2. fig. 7. 

1870, Lepidostrobm oblonyifolius , Lesq., Geol. Rep. Illinois, vol. iv. p. 441, pi. 30. 
figs. 3, 3 b. 

1879-80. Lepidostrobus oblongifolius, Lesq., Goal Flora Pennsylv. vol. ii. p. 437, pi. 69. 
fig. 29. 

1886-88. Lepidophyllum lanceolatum , Zeiller, Flore Foss. Bass. Houill. Valenciennes, 
p. 505, pi. 77. fig. 8. 

1899. Lepidostrobus variability Hofmann & Ryba, Leitpflanzen, p. 86, pi. 16. fig. 6. 

Diagnosis. —Sporophyll lanceolate, or slightly ovate-lanceolate, between 
4 arid 5 cm. long and 5-10 mm. (usually 7 or 8 mm.) broad at its widest 
part. Lamina acute and sometimes distinctly acuminate. Pedicel about 
1 cm. long, wedge-shaped, lower angle acute. Nerve often broad, prominent. 

Remarks. 

V. 2944. A specimen from the British Museum (Nat, Hist.), from the 
Upper Coal Measures of Somerset, is figured natural size on PI. 8. fig. 14. 
It shows the laminas of several sporophylls of the broader type very 
clearly. 

No. 2415. A small sporophyll from the Transition Coal Measures of Kent 
is figured natural size on PI. 8. fig. 15. The tip of the apex is not seen. 
This sporophyll exceeds 4 cm. in length, but is only 6 mm. across at its 
greatest width. 

No. 2904. Another Jarge sporophyll from the Middle Coal Measures of 
Pembrokeshire is seen natural size on PI. 8. fig. 16. It exceeds*4*8 cm. in 
length, the tip not being disclosed, and is 7 mm. across at its widest part. 

No. 2417. The base of a sporophyll from the Transition Coal Measures of 
Kent is shown enlarged on PI. 8. fig. 17 to illustrate the pedicel in this 
species. 

Type. Lindley and Hutton’s in Hancock Museum, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Distribution. Lower to Upper Coal Measures. 

Upper Coal Measures. 

Coalfields:—Radstock. South Staffordshire. 

Transition Coal Measures. 

Coalfields:—Kent. Wyre Forest South.' North Staffordshire. South 
Lancashire. 
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Middle Coal Measures. 

Coalfields:—Kent. South Welsh. Pembrokeshire. Wyre Forest 
North (Lower). North Staffordshire. Notts and Derby. York¬ 
shire. South Lancashire. Fife. 

Lower Coal Measures. 

Coalfields:—North Staffordshire. South Lancashire. Newcastle- 
Durham. Ayrshire. Lanarkshire. 

IjEPIDOSTROBUB LONGIBRACTEATtJS (Prestw.) *. (PI. 8. fig*. 18 A & R, and 

19 A & B.) 

1840. Lycopodites f lonyibracteatus, Preslwich, in Trans. Geol. Soc. ser. 2, vol. v. p. 488, 
pi. 38. figs. 9-11. 

Diagnosis, —Axis 3-5 mm. in diameter. Lamina of sporophyll about 
5 cm. long by 8 mm. in width at widest part; apex acute ; fairly prominent 
midrib ; closely parallel lateral veins meeting the midrib at an acute angle. 
Pedicel of sporophyll bro:ide>t at junction with lamina ; greatest width 
apparently about 6 mm. and length 6-8 mm. Sporangium about 4-6*5 mm. 
long by 2-4*5 mm. high. 

Remarks .—This is the cone of Lepidopldoios acerosus (Lindt. & Hutl.), 
found by Prestwicli in continuity with that stem. So far as I am aware, 
this species has not been described since. It is nearly allied to Lepidostrohus 
intermedins (Lindl. & Hutt.) and L. lanceolatus (Lindt. & Hutt.), but 1 think 
it is probably distinct from both these species. Williamson (Organisation, 
etc., pt. 19, 1893, pi. 8. fig. 54) refigures Prestwieh’s type by means of a 
very inadequate drawing, and also figures another specimen, from Aber 
Sychan (Brit. Mus. Y. 4261 ), which he regards as belonging to the same 
species. It is certainly closely similar, but, if specifically identical, it repre¬ 
sents a more massive example than the type-specimen. 

Type, British Museum (Nat. Hist), type. The type-specimens are re¬ 
figured on Plate 8 . figs. 18 a & b and 19 a & b. Figure 18 A shows the 
cone at the end of a branch (nat. size), while the cone is represented on a 
larger scale in fig. 18 B. Fig. 19 A shows the specimen from which 
Prestwich’s pi. 38. fig. 9 was drawn ; fig. 19 b is a photograph of the other 
half of the same nodule. 

Distribution . Middle Coal Measures. 

Coalfield :—Coalbrookdale. 

• [I am mainly responsible for this section. I am indebted to Mr. W. N. Edwards of the 
British Museum (Nat. Hist.) for much kind help both in connection with the literature and 
in tracing the type-specimens.—A. A,] 
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Lepidostrobus major (Brongn.). (PI. 8. fig. 20 and PL 9. fig. 21.) 

Sporophylls detached . 

1822. Filicites (Glossopteris) dubius, Brongn. Sur Class. V6g6t. Foss. p. 232 (footnote), 
pi. 13 ( = 2), fig. 4. 

1828. Lepidophyllum majus, Brongn. Prodr. Hist. V£get. Foss. p. 87. 

1835. Lepidophyllum trmerve, Lindl. & Iiutt. Foss. Flora, vol. ii. pi. 152. 

1836. Lepidophyllum glossopteroides, Goepp., Syst. Filic. Foss, in Nov. Act. Acad. Ctes. 

Leop.-Car. vol. xvii. Supp. p. 431, pi. 44, fig. 3. 

1854. Lepidophyllum majus , Geiuitz, Flora Hainschen-Ebersdorf. p. 55, pi. 14. figs, 12-14. 

1855. Lepidophyllum majus, Geinitz, Verstein. iSteinkohleutorm. Sachsen, p. 37, pi. 2. 

fig. 5. 

1862. Fruchtblatt von Lepidophloios laricinus , Goldenberg, Flora Saraepou. Foss. Heft 3, 
pp. 34 & 45, pi. 15. tig. 5. 

1870. Lepidophyllum majus , Schimp., Traits Pal. Vog5t.vol. ii. p. 72, pi. 01. fig. Sr'; 

pi. 64. fig. 9. 

1871, Lepidophyllum majus , Feistmantel, Abhandl. K. Bohm. Gesell, Wissen. Vi. 

Folge, Band v. p. 31, pi. 1. figs. 2-3. 

1845-75. Lepidophyllum majus , Feistmantel, Paleeontogr. vol. xxiii. p. 41, pi. 42. figs. 2- 4 
(? %. i). 

1877. ? Lepidophyllum binerve , Lebour, Illustr. of’ Fossil Plants, p. 103, pi. 52. 

1901. Lepidophyllum Lepidostrobus) majus, Kidstou, in Trans. Nat. Ilist. 8oc. Glasgow, 
N. S. vol. vi. pt. 1, p. 63, fig. 9. 

1911. Lepidophyllum majus, Kidstou, in Mem. Mus. Iloy. Ilist. Nat. Belgique, vol. iv. 

p. 154. 

1912. Lepidophyllum majus, Arber, in Phil. Trans. Hoy, Soc. ser. B, vol. ccii. p. 251. 

Diagnosis .—Sporophylls very large, up to 12 cm. long, rarely less than 
10 cm. in length, and almost 1*5 cm. broad, lanceolate, acuminate, with a 
prominent median nerve in the lower part and a very marked groove above. 
Pedicel wedge-shaped, about 2 cm. long and 1 cm. across at its widest part. 

Remarks .—No examples of these sporophylls attached to an axis are 
known from Britain. Dr. David White, however, in his u Fossil Flora of the 
Lower Coal Measures of Missouri” (Monogr. 37, U.S. Ueol. Survey, 1899), 
has figured (pi. 60) a cone Lepidostrobus missouriensis , D. White, with very 
similar sporophylls apparently attached to an axis. The sporophylls are 
more oval-lanceolate (2 cm. broad) than in L . major . While the two species- 
may be distinct, the American specimen appears to leave little doubt that the 
organs known as L . major were sporophylls and not leaves. 

No. 2076. An almost perfect sporophyll of this species from the Bristol 
Coalfield is figured on PI. 8. fig. 20, nat. size. It measures 11 cm. in length, 
and 1*4 cm. across at its widest part. In the centre of the lamina there are two 
parallel and rather broad ridges rather distant from one another and separated 
by a shallow groove. The basal angles of the lamina are slightly eared. 

No. 3830. On PL 9. fig. 21 part of the pedicel of a sporophyll of this 
species is shown, enlarged three times to exhibit the reticular network which 
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is sometimes seen in this region, and which may represent the carbonised 
sporangial wall. 

Distribution. Lower to Upper Coal Measures. 

Upper Coal Measures. 

Coalfields :—Ttadstock-Bristol. Forest of Dean. 

Middle Coal Measures. 

Coalfields:—Notts and Derby. Yorkshire. South Lancashire. 

Lower Coal Measures. 

Coalfields:—South Lancashire. 

Lepidostrobttb minor (Goode). (PI. 9. figs. 22, 23, 24, 25.) 

Sporophyll s detached. 

19IB. Lepidophyllum ?ninus t Goode, in Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. vol. lxix. p. 26G, pi, 28. 
figs. 3 & 5. 

1914. Lepidophyllmn minus , Arber, in Quart. Jouru. Geol. Soc. vol. lxx. p. 78. 

1914. Lepitlophyllum hrevifolimn , Arber, in Pliil. Trans. Hoy. Soc. ser. B, vol.cciv. p. 380. 

Diagnosis. —Sporophyll small, sagittate, up to 15 mm. long and 5-7 mm. 
wide at the broadest part. Pedicel slender, elongately wedge-shaped, 
5-7 mm. long and 2-3 mm. wide at the broadest part. Lamina short, tri¬ 
angular, nearly equilateral, about 1 cm. long, lower angles somewhat 
recurved towards the pedicel. 

. Remarks —This species stands near to />. hrevifolius , but the pedicel is 
larger, the lateral margins straighter, and the angles are more acute. The 
basal angles of the pedicel are more prolonged and curved downwards. 

The specimens from the Wvre Forest which in 1914 I attributed to 
l.epidophyllum brevifolinm should be included under this species. 

Nos. 2902, 2903. One of the type-specimens from Pembrokeshire is 
refigured (natural size) on PI. 9. figs. 22 & 23. 

Other specimens from the Kent coalfield are figured on PI. 9. figs. 24 
and 25, both natural size. 

No. 2448. Fig. 24 is a small example, only 12 mm. long. 

No. 2295. Fig. 25 shows a larger specimen 18 mm. long, and a very 
broad example 9 mm. across. 

Type. No. 2902-3. Carbon. Plant Coll., Sedgwick Museum, Cambridge. 

Distribution , Middle Coal Measures. 

Coalfields:—Kent. Pembrokeshire. Wyre Forest North (Lower). 

Lkpidosthobus Moyseyi, sp. nova. (PI. 9. figs. 26 & 27.) 

Diagnosis. —Sporophyll small, 3 cm. long and 8 mm. broad, shovel-shaped, 
apparently concave ; lamina 2*2 cm. long, triangular ; base nearly straight; 
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pedicel very narrowly and elongately wedge-shaped, 8 mm. long. Apex 
bluntly acute. 

Remarks .—This rare type in Dr. Moysey’s collection is figured on PI. 9. 
fig. 26, natural size, and nearly twice enlarged in fig. 27. In the shape of 
the lamina it appears to me to differ from any other sporophyll known to me, 
though it may approach to Lesquoroux’s L . ovatifolius (‘ Coal Flora/ vol. ii. 
p. 438, pi. 69. fig. 32). 

Type . No. 4018. Carbon. Plant Coll., Sedgwick Museum, Cambridge. 

Distribution . Middle Coal Measures. 

Coalfields :—Notts and Derby. 

Lepidostrobus radians, Schimper. (PL 9. figs. 28, 29, 30, 31.) 

Sporophylls attached . 

1838. Lepidostrobus sp., Brongn., Hist. V<$g6t. Foss. vol. ii. pi. 23, fig. 6. 

[-, Conophoroides anthemis, Konig, leones Foss. Sectil.t pi. 16. fig. 200.] 

1870. Lepidostrobus radians, Schimp., Traits Pal. V6g6t. vol. ii. p. 63. 

1899. P Lepidophyllum Jennei/i, White, Monogr. 37, U.S. Gaol. Surv. p. 214, Ppl, 59. 
fig. 1 a . 

1901. Lepidostrobhs anthemis, Kidston, in Trims. Nat. Hist. Soc. Glasgow, N. S. vol. vi. 
p. 62, fig. 8. 

Sporophylls detached . 

*1899. Lepidophyllum Jenneyi , White, Monogr. 37, U.S. Geol. Surv. p. 214, pi. 59. 
fig. 1 b, fig. 2; P pi. 63. fig. 6. 

Diagnosis .—Dimensions and shape of cone unknown. Sporophylls small 
or of medium size, broadly elliptical, length 1*5-2 cm., usually about 2 cm., 
greatest breadth 7-10 mm., usually about 8 cm. Pedicel similar in shape 
to the lamina, but usually distinctly shorter. 

Remarks .—This cone is distinctly rare in Britain. No specimen of the 
complete cone, seen in surface-view, is known. A very few examples of 
what is practically a transverse section of the cone have been found, with 
the sporophylls all spread out in one plane, and also of detached sporophylls. 

This cone has hitherto been known as Lepidostrobus anthemis , Konig. 
Konig’s memoir, entitled 44 leones Fossilium Sectiles,” was, however, never 
published, though copies were widely distributed about the year 1851 on 
the death of the author. The lack of formal publication appears to me to 
render invalid the new generic and specific names contained in this memoir, 
and it is therefore necessary to fall back on Schimper's Lepidostrobus 
radians , expressly proposed for the specimen originally figured without 
specific determination by Brongniart. 

No. 67. On PI. 9. fig. 28 several sporophylls are seen, natural size, still 
attached to an axis. 

+ Indicates figures of typical examples, 
t This memoir was never published, see Bibliography, 19. 
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No. 78. A single sporophyll 2 cm. long is shown, natural size, on PI. 9. 
fig. 29. The pedicel here appears to be only a little smaller than the lamina. 

No. 81. A still larger specimen, also figured natural size on PI. 9. fig. 30, 
is 2*3 cm. long, and the lamina is distinctly larger than the pedicel. 

No. 65. A smaller and narrower specimen is shown on PI. 9. fig. 31, 
natural size. 

Distribution. Middle to Transition Coal Measures. 

Transition Coal Measures. 

Coalfields :—North Staffordshire. South Lancashire. 

Middle Coal Measures. 

Coalfields:—Pembrokeshire. Yorkshire. South Lancashire. 

Lepidostrobits triangflaris (Zeiller). (PI. 9. figs. 32 & 33.) 

Sjwrophylls detached. 

1886-88. Lepidophyllum triangulare, Zeiller, Flore Foss. Bass. Houill. Valenciennes, 
p. 608, pi. 77. figs. 4 & 5. 

1897. Lepidophyllum Pichleri, Kerner, in Jahrb. k.k. Geol. Keicfysanst. vol. xlvii. 
Heft 2, p. 888, pi. 10. figs. 1-2. 

Sporophylls attached. 

1910. Lejndostrobus triangularis , Arber, in Proc. Yorks. Geol. Soc. vol. xvii. pt. 2, p. 149, 
pi. 16. fig. 8. 

Diagnosis. —Cone cylindrical, rather small, 7 or more cm. long and about 
2 cm. across. Sporophyll markedly hastate. Pedicel wedge-shaped, smaller 
than the lamina, 5-8 mm. long, 3-5 mm. broad at its widest point, with a 
single nerve. Lamina triangular, the sides somewhat concave, lower angles 
prolonged, acute, somewhat turned inwards towards the pedicel, 12-15 mm. 
long, 8-12 mm. broad at the base, sharply pointed at summit, with a sing]© 
median nerve. 

Jiemai'ks. —This is an infrequent type in Britain, and the sporophylls 
usually occur detached. The only known specimen of a nearly complete cone 
of this species is one collected by Dr. Moysey, which 1 figured some years 
ago from the Middle Coal Measures of Derbyshire, and which is figured 
here natural size on PI. 9. figs. 32 A & B. The cone was a small one, about 
7 cm. in length and 2 cm. across at its widest point. The late Professor Zeiller, 
who saw this specimen, agreed that it was identical with his Lepidophyllum 
triangulare. Part of the stalk of the cone is seen at the base of this specimen, 
but this organ is incompletely preserved, and it is thus impossible to say 
whether this cone should be attributed to a Lepidodendron or a Sigillaria. 
In some respects the sporophylls recall those of certain species of 
Sigillariostrobus. 
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Dr. Kidston (18. p. 136) has recently concluded that L. triangularis is 
closely related to the species here termed L. radians , Schimper, and, 44 if 
really distinct from it. differs only in the sides of the bracts being perhaps 
somewhat more concave.” To my mind, however, these two species are 
quite distinct in the shape of the sporophyll as a whole, and especially in the 
dissimilarity in the size and shape of the lamina and pedicel, and in the pro¬ 
longation of the lateral angles of the former, as a comparison of figs. 28-31 
with figs. 32 and 33 will show. 

On FI. 9. fig. 33 a detached sporophyll is shown. 

Type. ? Museum of ficole des Mines, Paris. 

Distribution. Middle Coal Measures. 

Coalfields:—South Welsh. South Staffordshire. North Staffordshire. 

Notts & Derby. Yorkshire. 

Section Sublepidostrobus. 

Lepidostrobus Jacjksoni, Arber. (FI. 9. fig. 34.) 

Sporophylls attached. 

1916. Lepidostrobus Jacksoni , Arber, in Phil, TranB. Hoy. Soc. Ser. B, vol, ccviii. p. 147, 
pi. 4. fig. 19. 

Diagnosis. —Cone of medium size, stalked, more or less club-shaped. 
Lower portion of sporophylls broad, scale-like, distal extremities prolonged 
as very narrow, elongated appendages, 4 mm. or more in length. 

Remarks. —The type-specimen is refigured on PI. 9. fig. 34, natural size. 
It has a length of 61 cm., and measuies 2 cm. across at the apex, the 
broadest part. It contracts rather suddenly at the base. Only a portion of 
the lamina is seen, the lower part being broad but suddenly contracted above 
into long awn-like prolongations. 

Type. No. 3250. Carbon. Plant Coll., Sedgwick Museum, Cambridge. 

Distribution. Middle Coal Measures. 

Coal field :—South Staffordshire. 

Lepidostrobus (?) spinosus, Kidst. (PL 9. fig. 35.) 

Sporophylls attached. 

1838. Lepidostrobus sp., Brongn., Hist. V£g6l. Foss. vol. ii. p. 49, pi. 22. figs. 2, 8, & 8. 

1888. Lepidostrobus spinosus, Kidston, in Trans. Roy. Soc. Edinb. vol. xxxiii, p. 896. 

1898. Lepidostrobus (P) sfrinostts, Kidston, in Trans. Roy. Soc. Edinb. vol. xxxvii. pt. 2, 
p. 841, pi. 2. fig. 7, pi. 3. figs. 11 & 12. 

Diagnosis. —Cone oblong and tapering to its blunt apex ; bracts lanceo¬ 
late, acute, single-veined, adprossed, rigid ; external extremities of sporangia 
rbomboidal (Kidston, 1893). 
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Remarks .—The sporophylls of this rare typo are very incompletely known. 
From Brongniart’s figure it would appear that, as in X. Jacksoni , the ltuninas 
are distally contracted into narrow spines. The characters of the pedicel 
and the proximal portions of the lamina, which appear to differ from those 
of L. Jacksoni , are, however, obscure or unknown, and until these can be 
studied the specific value of this fossil must remain doubtful. 

Kidston’s type-specimen is refignred on PI. 9. fig. 35, natural size. 

Type. Tn Dr. Kidston’s Collection, Stirling. 

Distribution . Lower to Upper Coal Measures. 

Upper Coal Measures. 

Coalfield :—Radstock-Bristol. 

Lower Coal Measures. 

Coalfield :—Ayrshire. 


EXPLANATION OF TFI1C PLATES. 

All the figures are from photographs by Mr. W. Tauis of Cambridge; unless otherwise 
stated, the specimens figured are in the Sedgwick Museum, Cambridge The numbers 
given refer to the Carboniferous Plaint Collections in that Museum. 

Plate 8. 

Fig. 1. Lepidostrobus varinhilis, 1 Audi. & 1 lutt. Middle Coal Measures. Winghain 
Boring, Kent. No. 2242. (Nat. size.) 

Fig. 2. X. vartabdis, Lmdl. & llutt. Middle Coal Measures. Winghain Boring, Kent. 
No. 2242. (x 2.) 

Fig. 3. X. variabihx, Lindl. & llutt. Middle Coal Measures. Bishopsbourne Boring, 
Kent. No. .'1201. (Nat. size.) 

Fig. 4. L. brer if otitis (L(»sq.). Upper Coal Measures. Upper Convgre Pit, Timsbury, 

Somerset. No. 1240. (Nat. size.) 

Fig. o. X. brerifolius (Lesq.). Upper Coal Measures. Upper Convgre Pit, Timsbury, 

Somerset. No. 1240. (X 2.) 

Fig. 0. X. brerifohus (Lesq,). ¥ Badstock, Oamerton. No. 12(56. 

Fig. 7. X. brevifolws (Lesq.). Upper Coal Measures. Upper Convgre Pit, Timsbury, 

Somerset. No. 1250. (Nat. size.) 

Fig. 8. X. brrvifofim (Lesq.). Upper Coal Measures. Upper Convgre Pit, Timsbury, 

Somerset. No, 1257. (Nat. size.) 

Fig. 9. X. hastutus (Lesq.). Transition Coal Measures. Bishopsbourne Boring. No. 3147, 
(Nat, size.) 

Fig. 10. X. hast at us (Lesq.). Upper Coal Measures. Coal Pit Heath, near Bristol. 
No. 2069. ( X nearly 2.) 

Fig. 11. X. intermedins (Kindi. & Uutt.). Middle Coal Measures, Digby Clay Pit, 
Kimberley, Notts. No. 4014. (Nat. size.) 

Fig. 12. X. intermedium (Lindl. & Hutt). Middle Coal Measures. Brindaley Clay Pit, 
Langley Mills, Notts. No. 4015, (Nat. size.) 

Fig. 13. X. intermedins (Lindl. & llutt.). Lower Coal Measures. Trowell Coll., Notts. 
No. 4016. (Nat. size.) 

LINN. JOUKN.~ -BOTANY, VOL. XLVI. P 
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Fig. 14. X. lanceolatus (Lindl. & Hutt.). Radstock, Somerset, British Museum, V. 2944. 
(Nat. size.) 

Fig. 15. X. lanceolatus (Lindl. & Ilutt.). Transition Coal Measures. Stone Hall Boring, 
Kent, No. 2415. (Nat. size.) 

Fig. 16, X. lanceolatus (Lindl. & Hutt.). Coal Measures (P Pennant Grit). Ricket’s 
Head, Pembroke, No. 2904. (Nat. size.) 

Fig. 17 m X. lanceolatus (Lindl. & Hutt.). Transition Coal Measures. Stone Hall Boring, 
Kent. No. 2417. (x nearly 2.) 

Fig. 18. X. long ib mete atm (Prestw.). British Museum, Natural Hist. Type-specimen 
[V. 3627]. Fig. 18a (Nat, size) ; Fig. 18b, cone (x 2). 

Fig. 19a. X. longibracteatus (Prestw.). British Museum, Natural Hist. Type-specimen, 
V. 6344 (Nat. size); Fig. 19 b, counterpart of type-specimen, V. 3626 (Nat. size). 
Fig. 20. X. major (Brongn.). Upper Coal Measures. Coal Pit Heath Colliery, near 
Bristol. No. 2076. (Nat. size.) 

Plate 9. 

Fig. 21. X. major (Brongn.). Upper Coal Measures. Bishop Sutton Colliery, Somerset. 
No. 3830. Pedicel ( x 3) to show network. 

Fig. 22, X. minor (Goode). Coal Measures (P Pennant Grit). Picket’s Head, Pembroke. ’ 
No. 2902. (Nat. size.) 

Fig. 23. X. minor (Goode). Coal Measures (P Pennant Grit). Pickets Head, Pembroke. 
No. 2903. (Nat. size.) 

Fig. 24. L. minor (Goode). Middle Coal Measures. Woodnesborough Boring, Kent. 
No. 2448. (Nat. size.) 

Fig. 25. X. minor (Goode). Middle Coal Measures. Maydensole Boring, Kent. No. 2295. 
(Nat. size.) 

Fig. 26. X. Moyseyi , sp. nova. Middle Coal Measures. Newthorpe Clay Pit, Notts.* 
No. 4018. (Nat. size.) 

Fig. 27. X, Moyseyi, sp. nova. Newthorpe Clay Pit, Notts. No. 4018. (x nearly 2.) 

Fig. 28. X. radians , Schimp. Coal Measures* P Barnsley. No. 67. (Nat. size.) 

Fig. 29, X. radians, Schimp. Coal Measures, P Barnsley. No, 78. (Nat. size.) 

Fig. 30. X. radians, Schimp. Coal Measures, P Barnsley. No. 81. (Nat. size.) 

Fig. 31. X. radians, Schimp. Coal Measures, P Yorkshire. No. 65. (Nat. size.) 

Fig. 32a. X. triangularis (Zeiller). Shipley, Notts. Moysey Collection. No. 3076. (Ap¬ 
proximately nat. size.) 

Fig. 32 b. lx)wer part of other half of same nodule as fig. 32 a, showing some detached 
sporopbyUs.* (Nat. size.) 

Fig. 33. X. triangularis (Zeiller). Detached sporophyll from Holly Hill. No, 201, Sir 
Charles Holcroft Collection, Geol. Dept., University of Birmingham. (Nat, size.) 
Fig. 34. X. Jacksoni, Arber. Between Bottom and New Mine Coals, Pouk Hill, Walsall, 
No. 3250. (Nat. size.) 

Fig. 35. X. (?) spinosm, Kidston. After Kidston, Trans. Roy. Soc. Edinb. vol. xxxvii. pt. 2, 
1893: “On the Fossil Plants of the Kilmarnock Coal Fields,” pL ii. fig. 7. 
(Nat. size.) 
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II. Lepidodenbron lyoopodioideh, Stern />., L. ophiurus, Bromjn 

a//<Z L. LORICATUM, 5/). //ora. 

1. Introduction. 

Tn the course of time, as tho study of impressions of (loal-mensure plants 
progresses, it has sometimes happened that doubts have arisen as to the exact 
nature of well-known species, which hitherto have been accepted almost 
without question. At first a mere suspicion arises as to whether such and 
such a plant is really identical with some ancient type in particular, and as 
to what exactly are the characters peculiar to it by which it is to be distin¬ 
guished from other somewhat similar but probably distinct forms. Such 
suspicion may increase until a stage of uncertainty is reached. Or, again, 
it may be borne in on the worker, as he comes to have access to an ever- 
increasing range of materials, that confusions have arisen between somewhat 
similar but perhaps distinct species. At length a time is reached when it is 
necessary to set. these doubts at rest by means of detailed re-examinations of 
the particular plants in question. 

fn the present notes 1 propose from time to time to give the results of 
such critical revisions as have seemed to me necessary as the result of many 
years’ taxonomic experience of Coal-measure plants. 

In the present note 1 ileal with two of our Coal-measure species of 
Lepidodendron — L. !</vopodioides, Stern b., and L. opliiurns , Brongn.,—both 
of very common occurrence, and also with a third type, which it proposed 
here to term L loriratum , sp. nova. 

It appears to me that L. ophiurus lias been largely confounded with 
L . lyeopodioides, Sternb., and vice versa. Yet I hope to he able to show here 
that no grounds for such a confusion exist. 

Two facts of importance may fiist of all ho emphasised here. The first- of 
these is that tho only characters which are of any critical value as a means 
of discriminating species of Lepidodendroid stems are those exhibited by 
specimens showing the true external features of the leafless stems in question. 
This fact is, of course, widely recognised among paheobotanists, but at the 
same time the opinion appears to be widely held that even specimens in 
which only the decorticated or subepidermal characters are exhibited can 
also sometimes he determined specifically. Or, again, it is urged that shoots 
entirely clothed with leaves can be identified. With these conclusions i am 
unable to agree (of. 26. p. 150). I reject specific conclusions founded on 
such evidence. 

Secondly, there appears still to be a considerable confusion as to the 
detailed morphology of the persistent leaf-armour of such stems, the units of 
which, in the leafless stems, are best described as leaf bases, though some 
prefer the term “ leaf cushions/’ The matter is also frequently complicated by 

i> 2 
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1 he effects of crushing before or since preservation and by growth-changes 
which took place after the leaves were slietl but before fossilisation. These 
questions arc worthy of re-examination on a broad comparative basis not 
confined to a few species, and involving the study of a large suite of materials. 
I do not propose to enter into this complicated subject here, except 
in regard to a single point in connection with the leaf scar, which has a 
particular significance in the case of the species of Lepidodendra which are 
here particularly in question. According to my view, the leaf scar is that 
portion of the leaf base which marks the point of the actual union of the part 
of the leaf which was normally and naturally shed, when it had reached a 
particular stage in its development, with that part, of the leaf which remained 
permanently attached to the shoot. 

The sole characters which can he made use of in discriminating species of 
Lepidodendroid stems relate to the size, shape, and general characteristics 
of the leaf base as a whole and that particular region of the leaf base which 
we term the leaf scar. In the majority of British and Westphalian species, as 
is well known, the leaf scar is a perfectly definite area, usually clearly mat ked 
and more or less rhomboidal or triangular in shape. On well-preserved 
examples of the outer surface of the leaf bases, the prints of the vascular 
trace and the pariehnos can tisiialh be clearly distinguished within the leaf 
scar. In some, hut not all, species, Mibparichnoid prints may occur beneath 
the leaf scar. Species of Jjepidod&ndron, bovver, vary among themselves 
as regards the exact size and shape of the leaf scar and its position on the 
leaf base. 

But the point which 1 wish to emphasize here is that, in at least one 
British species, the leaf scar is of an on tj rely different nature. It is not a 
superficial area, but a mere slit, transverse, more or less curved, and exhibits 
no prints comparable to the leaf trace and parichnoid prints of tlie more 
typical leaf scars. 

It may be recalled that exactly the same phenomenon is met with in the 
Palaeozoic genus ('onlailes (12. pi. 27). Here, in perhaps the majority of 
cases, the leaf scar is very short, slit-like, and non-print-bearing. But other 
cases occur in which the leaf scar has a considerable height as well as breadth, 
and here the row of leaf-trace prints may be often seen. 

In the case of L, oplthmis, Brongn., and L . It/copodioiden , St.ernb., which 
seem to me to have been considerably confused, the form of the loaf scar is 
alone sufficient to distinguish the species. L. ophiurus has, as I hope to show 
here, a superficial well-marked triangular scar, whereas />. lycojtodioides has 
a mero slit. I commence by a re-examination of the characters of these two 
species, since here clearly lies the root of the difficulty. 

It is a curious tact that, although both these species are such common 
plants in the Coal Measures of Britain and on the Continent, they have been 
comparatively rarely figured. 
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1 now propose to instance the figured examples of these plants which have 
heeu already published, whether correctly or incorrectly assigned, with 
critical notes on each figure, and afterwards to add diagnoses founded on 
theso and other specimens. 

2. Lk] > H)oj>J£NI>jjon lycopodiotdks. Stern!>. 

(PI. 10. tigs. 1-0 ; PI. 11. figs. 10-17 ; PI. 12. tigs. 18-22.) 

Revised synonymy of Lepidodendron lycojmdioides , St end). :— 

1820. Lepidodendron dichotomnm , Sternb., Vers. Darstell. Flora Vorvvelt, pt. I, p 20, 

pis. 1,2. 

1821. Lepidodendron lycopodioides , Sternb., Vers. Darstell. Flora Vnrvvelt, pt. 2, ]ij>. 20, 31, 

pi. 10. tigs. 1, 2, & 4. 

1821. Lepidodendron seLujinoides, Sternb., ibid. pt. 2, pp. 20, .31, pi. 1(3. fig. 3; pi. 17. 

fig.). 

I H’JX. Li/copoiholi/i-* gehiyinoit/cs, JiiaehoH', Kryptojrani. < iewiiuhse, ]). 117, pi. 13. lip- 1 . 4 -"> 
(copy of Sternberg's figures). 

1n 33 31. ‘r Lepidodendi on selaymoides , Lmdl. A Unit., Fossil Flora, vol. ii. pi. 113. 

1833 34. lepidodendron eleyans, Lindl. & Hutt., ibid. \oi. ii. p. 118. 

1838. Lepidodendron sp., Brongn., Hist. Veget. Foss. vol. n. pi. 1(3. tigs. 1-3 (copy of 
Sternberg's figures). 

180S. Lepidodendron Sternheryii , Buckland, Deed. & Mineral. Loudon, 3id Fdit. vol. i. 

p. 432; vol. ii. p. 01, pi To (copy of Sternbergs figure). 

18?8 70. Lepidodendron lycopodioides, Zeillor, Expiie. ('arte Heol. France, vol. iv. pt. 2, 
j). 111, pi. 171. fig. 1. 

1870 -80. Lepidodendron lanceolatum, Lesq., Coal Flora Penns) 1\. p. P.309, pi. 03. figs. 3-5. 
1880 88 Lepidodendron lycopodioides , Zeillor, Flore Foss Bass. HouilJ Valenciennes, 
p. -0)4, pi 09. tigs. 2-3. pi. 70. lig 1. 

1888 Lepidodendron Inueeolntuni , Kulston, in Trans. Rov. Sue. Kdinb. vol. xxxni. p. 304, 
pi. 27. fig. 5, pi. 28, tigs 3 i. 

1003. lepidodendron lyeopodimdes , Arber, in Quart. Journ. fieol. Soc. vol. lix. p. 12, pi, 2. 
tig'. 3. 

1003. Lepidodendron lycopodioides, Kidston, in Trans. Roy. Soc*. Fdmb. vol. xl. pt. 4, 

p. 795. 

1903. lepidodendron lycopodioides, Arber, in Mein. & Proc. Manchester Lit. & Phil. Soc. 
vol. xlviii. No. 2, p. 18, and text-lig. on p. 19. 

1004. Lepidodendron ophiurns , Zalessky, in Mem. Com. Heol. St. P6ter»bourg, N.S. 

Livr. 13, pp. 23 At 95, pi. 5. tig. 3. 

L900. Lepidodendron lycopodnodes, Arber, Fossil Plants, p. 07, and fig. on p 0. 

1010. Lepidodendron ophiurns, Renier, Doc*. Etude Pal. Terr. Ilouill. p. 13, pi. 0. 
fins, h Si c. 

1912. Lepidodendron lanceolatum , Arber, in Phil. Traus. Roy. Soc. ser. 11 vol. ceii. 
p, 250, pi. 12. fig. 14. 

1914. Lepidodendron lanceolalum , Arber, ibid. ser. B, vol. cciv. p. 402, pi 2s. tig. 20. 

Remarks on the Specimens previously figured* 

Of the figures of Sternberg’s types (1821) of L . lycopodioides , mil) tigs. 2 
and 4 of pi. 1G are important. Fig. 1 of the same plate represents a 
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decorticated condition. In the case of fig. 2, the leaf bases are smooth and 
much longer than broad. There is no definite leaf scar, but apparently a 
slight, very impersistent keel occurs in the upper part of the base. Fig. 4 
may be neglected entirely. It is highly suspicious on the score of accuracy 
and is probably entirely misleading. 

Turning now to the types of the same author’s L . selaginoides (pi. 16. 
fig. 3 ; pi. 17. fig. 1) one finds simply two leafy steins, which, in those parts 
which are leafless, are more or less decorticated. The identity of L . sela¬ 
ginoides , Sternb. with L. lycopodioides , Sternb., is, I believe, now generally 
admitted (15. p. 137 ; 16 p. 795). I do not propose to discuss this matter 
further, since I regard it as pro\ed that the two forms have been found in 
organic continuity and are therefore one and the same plant. The specimens 
figured by Sternberg under the name L. dichotomum a year earlier than the 
above types, have long been a puzzle to palneobotanists and will probably 
continue to be a stumbling-block. I do not propose to enter in detail into 
previous opinion as to their nature, except to add that most authorities have 
regarded them as distinct from both L. lycopodioides and L. opliiurus and as 
the type of a distinct species (L. dichotomum) which was first fully figured 
by Zeiller. My view is that the specimens figured by Sternberg, 1820, on 
plates 1 & 2 (except the lower left-hand figure on plate 2), are all, so far as one 
can judge from the leaf bases, simply typical L. lycopodioides. I regard them 
as distinct from the specimen figured under the same species by Sternberg 
in 1838 on plate 68. fig. 1 of the 7th part of his ‘Veisuch.’ This plant 
I propose to re-name L . loricalum (see p. 201). 

Omitting BischofTs figure, which is simply a copy of one of Sternberg’s, 
we next reach Lindley and Hutton’s examples figured in the second volume 
of their ‘Fossil Flora.’ While I am in some doubt about their plate 113, since 
the leaf bases are either decorticated or imperfectly represented, the plate 
118 of the same authors appears to mo. to repiesenl typical leaf bases of 
L. lycopodioides . Of Zeiller’s figures, one example figured in both places is 
decorticated. The figs. 3, 3 a of the Valenciennes Flora are, however, very 
important, as the earliest clear example of the characters of the leaf bases of 
this species. It is obvious that this great authority held the same view 
which I hold as to the true nature of this species. In place of a leaf scar one 
finds a crescentic, somewhat triangulav slit, while the lower part of the keel 
of the leaf base has small transverse notches. One of the figures of this 
plant which I published in 1903 from the Lancashire coalfield may be 
slightly decorticated, while the other from the Cumberland field, which 
appeared in the same year and was re-figured on a larger scale in 1909, is 
typical. The transverse ridges on the keel are here prominent. 

With regard to Zalessky’s figure (1904) it is a little difficult without 
seeing the specimen to feel sure as to the species which it represents, though 
the leaf scar appears to me to agree with L , lycopodioides . The keel, 
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however, does not appear to be ridged. The most recent figures by Renier 
(1911) are also similar. 

Notes on the Examples of L. lycopodioides here figured. 

(The numbers refer to specimens in the Carboniferous Plant Collections, 

Sedgwick Museum, Cambridge.) 

As in other species of Lepidodendron , the leaf bases of this type differ 
greatly in size and shape, according to the age of the branch. 

No. 3205. One of the specimens of this species, with the largest leaf bases 
with which I am acquainted of any from this horizon, is shown, natural size, on 
I/M. 10. fig. 1 and enlarged in fig. 2. This is a specimen from the Middle Coal 
Measures of the Bishopsbouriie Boring, Kent, at 2513 ft. The leaf bases 
here measure 14*5 mm. long by 7 mm. broad. They are much less crushed 
than is usually the case. The lateral angles are rounded, the apex is some¬ 
what obtuse, and the lower extremity attenuated, straight or slightly bent. 
The leaf scar is a transverse slit situated very high up. As is so often 
the case in regard to this species, the carbon of the leaf base is extremely 
brittle and is liable to flake off, especially in the neighbourhood of the leaf 
scars. Sometimes the absence of a small triangular piece of carbon in 
this region simulates, and may be mistaken for, a leaf scar. The lateral lines 
arising from the leaf scar arc long and extend downwards to or just beyond 
the lateral angles of the base. The keel below the leaf scar is ornamented 
by numerous transverse ridges, especially in the lower part of its course. 

No. 2754. The leaf bases of another specimen from Bond’s Main Colliery, 
Temple Normanton, Derby (Middle Coal Measures), are illustrated on PI. 10. 
fig. 3, natural size. Here the carbonaceous film has flaked off in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the scar—a characteristic feature. These leaf bases measure about 
14 mm. in length and 5 mm. in breadth. They are very little compressed, 
and the lateral linos are clear. The keel is faint or absent, and the ornamen¬ 
tation is slight. 

No. 107. We pass now to branched examples still bearing some leaves 
attached. Fig. 4, PI. 10, shows the leaf scars of such a specimen from 
Toronley Colliery (coalfield unknown), natural size, and PI. 10. fig. 5, the 
same enlarged. The leaf bases are here 7 or 7*5 mm. long and about 3 mm. 
across. In most cases they are slightly decorticated by the flaking off of 
the carbon. The lateral lines are clear. The keel is faint, but the ornamen¬ 
tation consists of round or oval conspicuous projections. 

No. 927. Figs. G k 7, PI. 10, represent a specimen from the Middle Coal 
Measures of Flimby, Cumberland, which has several times been figured. 
The leaf bases here are very broad, quadrate, almost square, measuring G*5 
x5*5 mm. The angles are nearly all equal. The leaf scar is almost, if not 
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quite, terminal. The lateral lines are faint. The keel is faintly ornamented, 
especially on the lower part. 

No. 950. A transition from the quadrate to the fusiform types above 
discussed is seen in the leaf bases figured, enlarged three times, on PI. 10. 
fig. 8. Here the bases measure 0 mm. long and 3*5 mm. broad. The leaf 
scar here has the form of an upright slit. The ornamentation is conspicuous. 

No. 68. An example with small leaf bases from the Middle Coal Measures 
of Barnsley is figured on PL 10. fig. 9, enlarged three times. The leaf bases 
here measure 4 mm. long and 2 mm. broad. The carbon has flaked ott‘ most 
of the regions around the leal* scar. The keel is very faint and no orna¬ 
mentation is distinguishable. 

No. 106. Since it appears to have been held that the normal conditions of 
the leaf scar in this species is due to an accidental and unnatural fracture 
of the leaf, it may be well to figure an example of such an occurrence for 
comparison. In fig. 10, PL 11, some broken bases of leaves fractured un¬ 
naturally are seen enlarged. It will be noticed that the appearance in this 
case is quite different from those figured above, in which the leaf base, as left 
attached to the stem by the natural fall of the leaf, is exhibited. 

Fuither, since this species commonly occurs in various stages of decorti¬ 
cation, due as we have seen in the case of carbonaceous impressions to the 
tendency of the carbonaceous film to flake off*, it may he well to figure here 
some examples in which the decortication is comparatively slight. 

No. 3475. On PL 11. fig. 11, some leaf bases from the Middle Coal 
Moaaure of Bentley, South Staffordshire, are seen slightly enlarged. This is 
an impression in intaglio, and probably slightly decorticated. The leaf scar 
is here a crescentic ridge, inside the angle of which a short vertical ridge 
occurs. The leaf bases are here exceptional in being separated by double 
bands of bark. 

This species is very common in ironstone nodules and hands in the Middle 
Coal Measures of the Midlands, usually occurring as intaglio impressions, 
more rarely as casts. 

My experience of these fossils leads mo to believe that they are almost 
always more or less decorticated, though the leaf bases are rarely crushed. 

No. 754. Fig. 12, PL 11, shows (in relief) natural size leaf bases from an 
ironstone cast of this species from the Middle Coal Measures at Bradford, 
Yorkshire. In the position of the leaf scar a small pit occurs, triangular in 
form (isosceles with a narrow base). The keel is very strong, but shows no 
ornamentation. 

No. 755. Fig. 13, PL 11, is from a wax cast of another specimen from 
the same locality, this time preserved in intaglio. The irregular area 
around the position of the leaf scar reminds one of the appearance of many 
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carbonaceous casts in which the carbon film has flaked off to a considerable 
extent. 

No. 3568. Leaf bases from a wax cast of an intaglio impression from the 
Ton-foot Ironstone of Hie famous locality of Closely, South Staffordshire, are 
shown on PL 11. fig. 14, enlarged twice. 

This is a branch of small diameter with leaves still attached at the sides. 
The upper leaf bases are perfect, the lower are very importect. in the 
neighbourhood of the leaf scar. 

Nos. 3249 & 1475. Two stages in decortication of carbonaceous impres¬ 
sions are also figured in PI. 11. lig. 15 and fig. 1(5. The former is the less 
decorticated. 


The Case for Lepidodendron lanceolatum, Lesy. 

In 1879-80 Losqucreux figured specimens from Pennsylvania under the 
new specific name, L. lanceolatum , Lesij. In 1888 Kidston recognised this 
type in the flora of the Upper Coal Measures of the lladstoek coalfield and 
adopted Lesqueroux's name. More recently the present author has figured 
other examples from the Forest of Dean and Wyre Forest fields, and from 
both the Upper an 1 Transition Coal Measures, This species is, however, 
unknown in the Middle Coal Measures or, indeed, from any horizon lower 
than the Transition series. The references to the above literature will be 
included in the synonymy of L . lycopodioides given in the present paper. 

A s to the identity of the British specimens, figured by Kidston and 
in) self, with Lesquorcux's plant, in the absence of examples for comparison 
from tlie Pennsylvania coalfield, one cannot feel absolute certainty, though 
I regard it as extremely probable that they are identical. A critical re¬ 
examination of these species of Lepidodendra has, however, convinced me 
that die British plant, hitherto assigned to L . lanceolatum . is nothing more 
nor less than />. li/cojwdioides , Sternb. The leaf bases and the leaf scars are 
identical widi those of that species. The only point in which I can find any 
difference is in the size of the leaf bases in certain specimens which are much 
larger than those of any example of />. Ii/copodioides, Sfernb., known io me 
from the Middle Coal pleasures, 'ibis, however, is immaterial, for examples 
of more slender specimens with leaf scars comparable in size to L. hjeo- 
podioides occur in abundance. I figure here three specimens from the 
Upper and Transition Coal Measures which vary in size only. 

No. 1624. On PL 11. fig. 17 is shown part of a stem from the Upper 
Coal Measures of the Forest, of Dean, some of the leaf bases of which are 
represented in PL 12. fig. 18, enlarged three times. This is one of the 
specimens with the largest leaf bases known to me. They measure almost 
17 mm, in length by 4 mm. in breadth. The preservation is particularly 
perfect, though here, as in other cases, the carbonaceous film tends to flake 
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off, especially in the neighbonrhood of the leaf scar. The keel in this 
instance is rather faint, except just below the leaf scar, but the ornamentation 
can be recognised. 

No. 1986. Enlarged leaf bases of another example from the same field are 
seen on PI. 12. fig. 19 (x 3). Here the leaf bases are 11 mm. long. The 
keel is also faint, but the ornamentation is clear. 

No. 2507. Leaf bases of an example from a lower horizon, Transition Coal 
Measures in the Wyre Forest, are shown enlarged on PI. 12. fig. 20. They 
measure 8 mm. in length. The keel is faintly recognisable in some cases, 
but hardly at all in otheis. 

No. 2066. On fig. 21, PI. 12, a few leaf bases are shown, natural size, 
from an example from the Upper Coal Measures of the Bristol coalfield. 
The leaf bases here are very elongate in proportion to their breadth, 
measuring 13*5 mm. long and 3 mm. broad. No keel or ornamentation can 
he recognised. In other specimens with similar loaf bases 10 mm. long, the 
shoots are branched and still leafy in places. 

No. 1625. This is a specimen of a more slender branrh with some leaves still 
attached. The leaf bases are shown on PI. 12. fig. 22, enlarged three times. 
They measure 7 mm. in length by 3 mm. across. The keel is very faint, if 
present, but the ornamentation is clear. This example is derived from the 
Upper Coal Measures of the Forest of Dean. Otherwise it agrees with 
the specimens of L. lycopodioides from lower horizons, already described. 

I may further add tint I now think that the specimen from the Transition 
Coal Measures of South Staffordshire recently figured by me (2. p. 145, and 
text-fig. 3) as Lepidodendron sp. is probably an old age stage of L. lycopodioides . 

Figured Examples incorrectly or doubtfully identified with 
L. lycopodioides. 

I turn now to criticise certain specimens attributed to L. lycopodioides , 
incorrectly as it appears to me, or in some cases doubtlully. 

The synonymy given by Schimper (25. ii. p. 19) seems- to mo to be a 
confusion between L. lycopodioides and L . ophiurvs and yet othcT species, 
and is thus best ignored. The specimens figured on plate 51 of that author’s 
‘Traits’ alone appear to belong to the former Species. This imperfect 
synonymy is no doubt the initial cause of the confusion which has since 
arisen with regard to these fossils. 

List of synonyms of this species have been published by Zeiller (27. p. 464) 
and Kidston (16. p. 795). 

With regard to the former’s list I should omit the references to Renault 
and Brongniart’s figures as relating to L . ophiurus . The other examples, 
including those then figured by Zeiller, really do represent the true 
L. lycopodioides . 
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Kidston's most recent synonymy (16. p. 795), which, however, pre-dates 
the proposal to establish L. simile, Jongmans, also contains the above 
reference to Renault, but not to Brongniart. Many of the figures here 
referred to simply relate to leafy branches, in w hicli the leaf-base characters 
cannot be distinguished. This is the case with Kidston’s own figure 
published in 1902 and those of Foistmantel (3875). 

JHagnosis of L. lycopodioides, Sternb . 

Leaf bases approximate, separated by slight grooves, rhomboidal, some¬ 
what prominent, usually longer than broad, very varied in size, ranging up 
to 17 mm. in length and 4 mm. in breadth, lateral angles rounded, upper 
and lower extremities usually straight, more rarely slightly bent, very acute. 

Leaf scar a curved triangular or semi-lenticular slit, narrower than the 
leaf base and placed considerably above its centre, sometimes near the apex, 
at others some distance below it. From the lateral extremities of this slit, 
two lines or ridges curve obliquely downwards to meet the margin of the 
leaf base, at about the level of the lateral angles. A distinct but slight keel 
is present, both above and below the slit, though sometimes the keel is faint, 
the lower keel being usually ornamented by short and slight transverse 
ridges, especially in the lower part of its length. No sub-parichnoid prints 
occur below the leaf slit. 

3. Lepidodendron ophiurus (Brongn.). 

(PI. 12. tigs. 23-26.) 

Revised synonymy of Lepidodendron ophiurus (Brongu.) :— 

1822. Sngenaria ophiurus , Brongn., in Mem. Mas. Hist. Nut. \ol. viii. p. 227, pi. 15 (4). 
fig. 1 a-b. 

]828. Lycopodioides Ophyuru& , Bischoff, Kryptogam. Gewkchse, pp. 117, 131, pi. 13. 
figs. 6 «, (5 b. 

1838. Lepidodendron elegans , Brongn., Hist. Veget. Foss. vol. ii. p. 36 (footnote), pi. 14. 

1838, Lepidodendron gracile f Brongn., ibid. pi. J5. 

1848. Lepidodendron ophiurus } Sauveur, Veget. Foss. Terr, liouill. Belgique, pi. 59. 
figs. 2 a, 2 b, 

1878-79. Lepidodendron grncile, Zeiller, Explic. Carte GiSol. France, vol. iv, pt. 2, p. 112, 
pi. 172. fig. 2. 

1882. Lepidodendron lycopodioides , Renault, Cours Bot. Foss. vol. ii. p. 14, pi. 6. fig 8. 

1886-88. Lepidodendron ophiurus , Zeiller, Flore Foss. Bass. Houill. Valenciennes, 
p. 468, pi. 68. figs. 1-6. 

1908. Lepidodendroti Glincanum , Kidston, in Trans, Roy. Soe. Edinb. vol. xl. p. 762, 
pi. 2. figs. 20, 21; pi. 4. figs. 87-40. 

1904. Lepidodendron ophiurus, Zalessky, in M4m. Com. G6ol. St. PStersbourg, N.S. 
Livr. 13, pp. 23, 95, pi. 6. figs. 1, 2, 4, 6. 

1906. Lepidodendron ophiurus, Fischer, in Potoni6 Abbild. und Beschr. Foss. Pflan. 
Lief. 4, No. 73 with fig. 

1912. Lepidodendron shnile } Vernon, in Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. vol. lxviii. p. 621, 
pi. 67. fig. 7. 
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Remarks on the Specimens previously fujured. 

Brongniart’s type (1822), although not then described, was clearly figured, 
and the illustration on plate 15. fig. 1 h of that memoir can leave little doubt 
as to the specific nature of the specimen. The leaf bases are here rather 
small with a well-marked keel both above and below the leaf scar. The keel 
is not ornamented. The leaf scar is situated considerably above the centre 
of the base, and is hero shown as being rliomboidal in form with a single 
central print. Leaves are also seen still attached to some of the leaf bases. 

The same author's L. eleyans and L. yravile figured in 1838, again without 
description, show precisely similar leaf bases, with the exception that in some 
cases the keel below the leaf scar is slightly but clearly notched, and that 
prints are only very rarely indicated within the leaf scar. The shape of the 
scar is, however, perfectly definite. 

Sauveur’s fig. 2 h (1848) agrees very closely with the type, but again the 
specie,s remained undescribed. The first description of this specie's was 
published in 1879 by Zeiller. In the case of the cone-hearing specimen 
figured by this author, no enlarged drawing of the leaf bases is given, but it 
is clear that the leaf *car was more or less triangular in form and not slit- 
like. 

Zeiller (1879), under the name of Lepidodendron yracile , L. et Hgives the 
first description of the plant which we here regard as L . ojdiiurns. This 
description, somewhat abbreviated, is as follows :—Branches slender, cushions 
rhomboidal, rather prominent, 3-4 times as long as wide, extremities acute, 
lateral angles rounded. Leaf scar placed in tho uppermost quarter of the 
axis of the cushion, rather high than broad, with the upper angle rounded. 
Keel very clear, with only some very small, scarcely distinct, transverse 
folds. Lines of decurrence arising from the lateral angles of the leaf scar. 
Vascular print indistinct, placed towards the centre of the leaf scar. 

Renault's figure, published in 1882 and referred to Lepidodendron lyro- 
podioides , Sternb.,is no doubt one of the earlier stages in the contusion which 
has arisen between these two species. The leaf bases agree with those of 
Brongniart’s later figures, except that the keel is perhaps more strongly 
notched than in any examples previously figured. The usual prints of the 
leaf scar, although scarcely indicated in Renault’s drawing, are duly noticed in 
his diagnosis. We now reach the most important figures of this plant which 
have yet appeared, the illustrations so well described by Zeiller in 1886-88. 
Reserving a few remarks on his synonymy of this species for the moment, 
we may notice that Zeiller figures a definite leaf scar, which is also fully 
described in the text. It has a single central print. The keel of the leaf 
ba«e is not ornamented. 

Of the specimens attributed to this species by Zalessky in 1904, the 
majority are correctly referred, though one or two appear to be examples of 
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L. lycopodioides, or perhaps of otlior species al$o. Passing by Fischer’s con¬ 
tribution, the most recent figure of this plaint is that given by Vernon 
under the name Lepidodeudron simile, Jongnvms. 

Several examples of the cones of this species have been figured by Nathorst, 
Kidston, and others, but I do not propose to discuss these here, as I am solely 
concerned with the vegetative shoots of this plant. T would, however, point, 
out that those recently attributed by Kidston (18. pi. 11. figs. 2 & 3) belong, 
in my opinion, to L . lycopodioides . 

JVotes on the Examples of L. ophiurus here figured. 

No. 131. A portion of an example of this species with rather large leaf 
bases is figured on PI. 12. fig. 23, natural size, and in fig. 24, enlarged. The 
leaf bases vary from 7*5 to 10 nun. in length, and average about 5 mm. across 
at their widest point. The leaf bases are separated by double bands of bark, 
and the lateral angles are somewhat rounded, though still distinctly angular. 
The upper and lower extremities are straight or slightly curved. The leaf 
scar lies above the centre and is, as is usually the case, very clearly marked. 
It occupies almost the whole width of the rib. It bears the three usual pi infs, 
often rather faintly preserved. It is comparatively tall, the upper and 
lateral angles being acute, while the lower angle is very obtuse or somewhat 
concave. The lateral lines are short and not clearly marked. The keel is 
faint except at the very base, ami the ornamentation is cither absent or very 
faint. There are no Mib-pariclmoid prints. 

No. 3172. Tn the specimen seen enlarged three times on PI. 12. %• 25, 
the leaf bases are much smaller. They measure 4 mm. in length by 2 mm. 
in breadth. There is only one print of the leaf scar visible and that is 
central. The keel is well marked and is without ornament. 

No. 3478. Another example is shown enlarged three times on PI. 12. 
fig. 20. This has quite small leaf bases, as is commonly the case among the 
leaf\ twigs of this species. Here they measure 3 mm. in length by 2 mm. 
or a little more in breadth. They arc otherwise similar to those seen in the 
specimen last described, except that no prints can be seen of the leaf scar. 

Figured Specimens incorrectly or doubtfully identified with L. ophiurus. 

It, may he noticed in passing that Schimper (25. ii. p. 19) overlooked or 
ignored BrongniartV ophiurus. The L. eleyans and the Ij. yracile of 
Brongniart are referrel by him to L. Sternhergii , Brongn., which I regard 
as an error. 

With regard to Zeiller’s list of synonyms published in 1888, I should 
merely reject as doubtful the references to Sternberg's Lycopodiolites affinis 
(1826, pi. 4, pi. 56. fig. 1), Bindley & Hutton’s Lepidodendron yracile (1831, 
vol. i. ph 9), and the same authors’ L. dilatatum (1831, vol. i. pi. 7. fig. 2), 
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These specimens appear to me to be all decorticated and their specific 
attribution doubtful. 

Dr. Kidston's most recent lists (18. p. 132) of synonyms of L. ophiurus t 
also contain the above references, which I should omit. There is, further, a 
more doubtful reference to Lindley and Hutton’s Lepidodendron Stembergii 
(1831, vol, i. pi. 4; 1834, vol. ii. pi. 112), as well as to figures of cones and 
leafy shoots of this species which are not under consideration here. Some of 
the former, as I have said, belong to L . lycopodioides. 

The Case for Lepidodendron simile, Jongmans *. 

In 1909, Jongmans (14. p. 174) published the following synonymy, and 
figured examples to which the new term L . similis (sic) was applied:— 

1883-34. Lepidodendron elegans, Lindl. k Hutt. Foss. Flora, vol. ii. pi. 118. 

1888. Lepidodendron elegans, Brongn., Hist. V6g6t. Foss. vol. ii. p. 35, pi. 14. 

1878 79. Lepidodendron lycopodioides , Zeilier, Explic. Carte G«5ul. France, vol. iv. pt. 2, 

p. Ill, pi. 171. 

1882. Lepidodendron lycopodioides, Benault, Fours Bot. Foss. vol. ii. p. 14, pi. 5. fig. 8. 

1880 88. Lepidodendj'on lycopodioides, ZeiJler, Flore Foss. Bass. Jlouill. Valenciennes, 
p. 404, pi. 09. figs. 2 3; pi. 70. fig. 1. 

This synonymy appears to me to represent a confusion between two 
distinct species. 

The Brongniart and Renault figures are, as I have attempted to show here, 
examples of L. ophiurus. 

On the other hand, Lindley and Hutton’s plant and all the specimens here 
indicated as figured by Zeilier in 1878-79 and 1886-88 appear to me to be 
undoubtedly L. lycopodioides , Sternb. 

In discussing this synonymy one is at a disadvantage, for, although some¬ 
thing like ten years have passed since it was first put forward, and although 
Kidston (15. p. 137 ; 18. p. 134) has subsequently repeated it on several 
occasions, no diagnosis of Jongmanb’ species has ever been published. We 
have not been told what are the essential characters in which these particular 
plants are all supposed to agree, and how they differ from other related 
species. In fact, iu view of the modern laws of nomenclature, it is doubtful 
whether Jongmans’ name has, in the absence of a diagnosis, any scientific 
status whatever. Kidston has merely told us that the foliage of L. lycopo- 
dioides is distinct from that of the plants which he cites as Tj . simile , some of 
which, however, are L. lycopodioides pure and simple, according to no less an 
authority than the late Prof. Zeilier. With this view I quite agree, and 
I reject L. simile , Jongmans, as adding confusion to an already involved 
question. 

* This is a MS. name of Kidston’s, but this authority is ignored here since MS. names are 
best discarded. The specific name was first actually published by Jongmans, who thus 
became the author. 
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Diagnosis of L. ophiurus, Brongn. 

Leaf bases approximated, separated by slight grooves, rhomboidal, promi¬ 
nent, always longer than broad, of small to medium size, 3-10 mm. long and 
2-5 mm. wide, lateral angles rounded, but still angular, upper and lower 
extremities straight or more rarely slightly curved. Leaf scar clearly 
marked, situated considerably above centre of leaf base, occupying nearly its 
whole width, upper and lateral angles acute, lower angle very obtuse. From 
the lateral angles two lines descend sometimes to near the lower extremity 
of the leaf base, parallel to its contour and a short distance from its margin. 
Keel well marked or faint, usually without ornamentation, but sometimes 
with a few faint, short, transverse ridges. Keel above leaf scar prominent 
Prints of the leaf scar of the usual type, rather faint, sometimes invisible, or 
only a central print to be seen. 

4. Lepidodendron lorioatum, sp. nova. 

(VI. 13. figs. 27-37.) 

Bound up with the preceding species, at any rate to some extent his¬ 
torically, is another type of stem usually known as Lepidodendron dichotomum , 
Sternb., or L. dichotomum, Zeiller. This plant I now propose, for reasons 
which will be found fully stated below, to transfer to a new species as 
L. loricatum , sp. nova. 

Synonymy of Lepidodendron loricatum , sp. nova : — 

1838. ? Lepidodendron dtchotomum, Pres], ill Sternberg, Vers. Darstell. Flora V or welt, 
pt. 7, p. 177, pi. 08. fig. 1, 

1878-70, P Lepidodendron dichotomum , Zeiller, Explic. Carte G£ol. France, vol. iv. pt. 2, 
p. 107, pi. 72. fig. 1. 

1880-88. Lepidodendron dichotomum , Zeiller, Flore Foss. Hass. Houill. Valenciennes, 
p. 440, pi. 07. fig. 1. 

1003. Lepidodendron dichotomum , Arber, in Mem. & Proc. Manchester Lit. & Phil. Soc. 
vol. xlviii. No. 2, p. 20, pi. J. figs. 1 & 2. 

1904. Lepidodendron dichotomum , Zalessky, in M6ui. Com. Geol. St. IVtersbonrg, N. S. 
Livr. 13, p. 9, pi. 2. tigs. 8, 5, 6; pi. 3. figs. 3, 0, 7-12; pi. 4. fig. 11. 

1912. Lepidodendron dichotomum , Arber, in Phil. Trans. Roy. Soc. ser. B, vol. ccii. 
p. 251, pi. 11. fig. 6. 

1914. Lepidodendron dichotomum , Arber, ibid. ser. B, vol. cciv. p. 402, pi. 29. fig. 30. 

Remarks on the Specimens previously figured. 

In the first part of Sternberg's 4 Versuch,’ published in 1820, the first 
three plates relate to a Lepidodendron which the author termed L. dicho¬ 
tomum. Neglecting the third plate, we have already shown that most of the 
figures of plates 1 & 2 of that work are, in our opinion, identical with the 
other specimens figured in the following jear by the same author as Lepido¬ 
dendron lycopodioides , Sternb. The latter name is thus, strictly speaking, a 
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synonym of Jj. diehotomum, but, as in the course of time it has become almost 
universally used to denote this particular fossil, it is nevertheless maintained 
as the accepted name for this species. It may he also noted that the figures 
of these two plates were re-named Lepidodendron Sternbergii by Brongniart 
in 1828 (4. p. 85). This, however, is an unnecessary complication which 
may be ignored. 

The next stop in the matter dates from 18 years later (1838), when Presl in 
the 7th part of the same 4 Versuch' of Sternberg's (see above synonymy) 
figured a further specimen under the same name, L . diehotomum *. This 
illustration is small and possibly not very accurate, and considerable doubt 
has long existed as to what it really represents. My conclusions on this 
point are two-fold. Firstly, I am convinced that it is an entirely distinct 
plant from the specimens first figured as L . diehotomum. Jt is therefore 
obvious that it must receive a fresh name. Secondly, I am not satisfied that 
the specimens which Zeiller, Zalessky, and I have in more recent years 
figured under the name of L . diehotomum are the same plant as that shown 
in the later figure of Sternberg. They may be. This possibility is not ruled 
out of court, but until Sternberg's type, if still known, has been re-examined, 
the matter must remain doubtful. In any case, some new specific name must 
be applied to the more recent specimens, since the name L. diehotomum is 
inapplicable, quite apart from the question whether Sternberg’s later figure 
does or does not represent the plant which occurs in Britain. I therefore 
propose the new species L. lorieatum to include the more recent examples 
included in the above synonymy, beginning with Zeiller's figure. These 
specimens all appear to be a very homogeneous set and call for no further 
remarks here. * 

Notes on the Specimens of L. lorieatum, sp. nova, here figured. 

No. 250G. Beginning with the napiform types and those with the largest 
leaf bases, we turn to the specimen, part of which is figured natural size on 
PI. 13 . fig. 27 and enlarged twice in fig. 28. 

• The leaf bases are here slightly taller than broad, measuring (> mm. one 
way and 5 nun. the other. The upper angle of the leaf base is very rounded, 
the lower prolonged and acute. 'Hie leaf scar is situated near the apex of 
the base and is prominent. It occupies about two-thirds the width of the 
base. All its angles are nearly equally acute, except the upper, which is so 
very broadly rounded as to be almost non-existent. The leaf scar prints are 
quite clear (fig. 28). # The keel is faint. 

No. 2470. An enlarged figure of part of another specimen from the 
Transition Coal Measures of Kent is seen on PI. 13 . fig. 29. This is similar 

* The Presl names are all MS. and therefore are ignored. The authority is taken as 
Sternberg in all cases, since he actually published them, 
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to the last specimen, but the leaf bases are rather smaller, measuring 5 or 
5*5 mm. in length and only 2*5 to 3 min. in breadth. The upper angle of 
the base is also rather more pointed than in the last specimen. The leaf scar 
prints are particularly clear. 

No. 959. Prominent leaf bases from another specimen from the Middle 
Coal Measures of Cumberland are seen enlarged on PI. 13 . fig. 30. These 
show the sub-imbricate arrangement of bases, the rounded upper angle, and 
apical leaf scar. The leaf bases are here as high as broad (5 mm.). 

No. 3109. Part of a further specimen from the Transition Coal Measures 
of Kent is seen natural size on PI. 13 . fig. 31, and enlarged three times in 
fig. 32. The leaf bases here measure about 4 mm. each way. The leaf scar 
is clearly oblique and placed considerably below the angle of the leaf base, 
and nearly all its sides and angles are equal. There is no appearance of 
any keel. 

No. 1045. Passing next to fusifovm types, the specimen from the Upper 
Coal Measures of the Forest of Dean; figured on PI. 13 . fig. 33, natural size, 
and in fig. 34, enlarged twice, is a good example of a type with compara¬ 
tively largo leaf bases. They measure 10*5 nun. by 5 mm. across. The base 
is fusiform, with attenuated and sharp upper and lower angles. The leaf scar 
is set obliquely slightly above the centre of the base and occupies two-thirds 
of its breadth. The lateral and lower angles are sharp, but the upper is 
slightly rounded. The leaf-scar prints are clear. A keel is present, but 
is not very prominent, and has no ornamentation. There is no keel above 
the leaf scar. 

No. 1953. Part of another specimen from the Upper Coal Measures of 
the Forest of Dean is shown enlarged on PI. 13 . fig. 35. The leaf bases 
here measure about 10 mm. by 4 mm. The loaf scar is prominent and the 
keel is well marked without ornamentation. 

No. 3130. Another specimen from the Transition Coal Measures of the 
Kent Coalfield is seen on PI. 13 . fig. 36, natural size, and in fig. 37, enlarged 
three times. The leaf bases are here very long (7 mm.) in proportion to 

their breadth (1*5 nun.). The keel is very faint. 

» 

Figured Examples incorrectly or doubtfully identified with the Plant 
here termed L. loricatem, sp . nova. * 

Owing to the confusion which has arisen from the fact that Sternberg 
included at least two different plants under the name L. dichotomum , few, if 
any, of the synonyms previously published have any bearing on the fossil 
here under consideration. Schimper’s (25. ii. p, 20) synonymy may be 
passed by as foreign to this question. Zeiller, who published the first good 
figures of the species here termed L . loricatum , includes a number of 
references which I should reject, especially the inclusion of Sternberg’s 
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earlier figures (1820) assigned to L. dichotomum *. Thus Feistmantel’s 
(8# pi. 32. figs. 1, 3, 5) figures of L . dichotomum appear to me to relate more 
probably to a species of Lepidophloios. Lindley and Hutton’s L. Sternbergii 
(20. i. pi. 4) is a decorticated specimen and probably belongs to L . lyco - 
podioides . 

Among the specimens figured by Geinifcz (9. p. 34, pi. 3. figs. 1-12) under 
the name Sagenaria dichotoma there are probably included representatives of 
more than one species. Several of the specimens, at any rate, are clearly 
indeterminable specifically and oiliers are very doubtful. All that one can 
conclude is that, if any of them represent L. loricatum , it is probably figs. 8 
and 12, but I am not convinced that this is the case. Turning next to 
Zalessky’s synonymy, which includes several references common to Zeiller’s 
which have just been criticised, we find also a comparison with Iioehl’s 
(23. pi. 8. fig. G ; pi. 11. fig. 2) figures of L. dichotomum , both of which 
appear to me to bo probably distinct from L. loricatum as here defined. 
I should also be inclined to regard as distinct Ettingshausen’s L, brevifolium 
(6. pi. 24. fig. 5 ; pi. 2G. fig. 3) and also the Kadnitz specimens attributed 
by the same author to />. Sternbergii (7. pi. 2G. figs. J, 2; pis. 27, 28). 
With regard to Sauveur’s figures I should reject as indeterminable 
L . minutum (24. pi. 61. fig. 3), while L. dathratum (24. pi. 61. fig. 4) may 
be L. ophiurus , though this is uncertain. 

Kidston’s L . (Jlincanum (16. pi. 2. figs. 20, 21 ; pi. 4. figs. 37-40) appears 
to be />. ophiurus . 


Diagnosis of L. loricatum, sp. nova . 

Leaf bases approximate, separated by slight grooves, napiform and sub¬ 
imbricated or fusiform and non-imbricated, somewhat prominent, in napiform 
types as broad as high or slightly longer than broad, on an average about 
5 min. each way or sometimes 4 mm. or less in breadth ; in fusiform types 
twice as long as broad or even more, up to 10 mm. long and up to 5 min. 
broad, lateral angles rounded, lower angle nearly always prolonged, upper 
angle broadly rounded or blunt and short in napiform types, acute and pro¬ 
longed in fusiform types. Leaf scar situated at or below the upper limit of 
leaf base occupying the greater w idth or even the whole of the base, often 
set obliquely on the base, prominent, rhomboidaL Upper angle usually 
somewhat rounded, or all sides and angles nearly equal and acute. From 
the lateral angles two lines may diverge downwards and outwards, but soon 
merge in the margin of the leaf base ; these are often invisible. Prints of 
leaf scar three, the median being the most distinct. A punctate ligular scar 
occurs above the leaf scar. Sub-parichnoid scars always absent. Keel of 

* These were re-figured by Bischoff and Brongniart and in the editions of Buckland 
(5. i. p. 482 ii. p. 91, pi. 76). 
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leaf base faint or often absent in napiform types, slight or fairly prominent 
in fusiform examples; rarely if ever occurring above the leaf scar. 

5. Conclusions. 

From what has been said, I think it is clear that the three species of 
Lepidodendron with which I am concerned here are quite distinct. Great 
variations in the form, size, and shape of the leaf base may occur in all of 
them, but the characters of the leaf scars are more constant and constitute 
the chief but not the only important diagnostic data. The chief peculiarities 
of these three species may be contrasted as follows :— 


Character. 

L. lycopodioides. 

| L . ophiurus. 

L. loricatum . 

Leaf scar. 

angular slit. 

rhomboidal. 

rhomboidal. 

Orientation of leaf scar .. 

straight. 

straight. 

usually oblique. 

Prints of leaf scar . 

invisible. 

faint or rarely vis¬ 
ible, or only a 
j central print is 
seen. 

always visible. 


Leaf base .. 

fusiform. 

fusiform. 

napiform (subimbri- 
enteri) or fusiform. 


Ornamentation of keel . . 

present 

* absent or very 
feeble. 

absent. 

Lower angle of leaf base.. 


i 

I very obtuse. 

i J 

acute. 


The three species agree in the relatively small size of their leaf bases as 
compared with many others (e. g., />. aculeatum , Stern!).), and in the absence 
of sub-parichnoid prints. There is, however, much variation to be found 
among them, especially in the degree of angularity of the upper extremity 
of the leaf base, whether both its terminations are straight or bent, the 
position of the leaf scar relative to the centre of the leaf base, and the promi¬ 
nence of the keel. 

Further, in addition to defining these species more accurately, an attempt 
is here made to institute a pure synonymy of these plants, especially with a 
view to establishing the nature of ancient types in the light of modern 
specimens. 

It is shown that L. lanceolatum , Lesq., is identical with L . lycopodioides , 
Sternberg, and that L . simile , Jongmans, is a confusion between that species'* 
and L . ophiurus . 


Q2 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

(All the specimens figured are in the Carboniferous Plant Collections, Sedgwick Museum, 
Cambridge, to which the numbers refer. The photographs are by Mr. W. Tams, Cambridge.) 

Plate 10, 

Lkpioodkndron lycopodioidls, Sternb. (PI. 10. figs. 1-9 & PI. 11. figs. 10-10.) 

Fig. 1. No. 8205. Middle Coal Measures. Bishopsboume Boring, Kent. (Nat. size.) 

Fig. 2. No. 3205. Middle Coal Measures. Bishopsboume Boring, Kent. (X 2.) 

Fig. 3. No. 2754, Bond’s Main Colliery, Temple Normanton, Derbyshire. (Nat. size.) 
Fig. 4. No. 107. Coal Measures. Toronley Colliery. Locality unknown. (Nat. size.) 

Fig. 5. No. 107. Coal Measures. Toronley Colliery. Locality unknown. (X 3.) 

Fig. 0. No. 927. Middle Coal Measures. Cannel Band, Flimby, Cumberland. (Nat. 
size.) 

Fig. 7. No. 927. Middle Coal Measures. Cannel Band, Flimby, Cumberland. (X 2.) 

Fig. 8. No. 960. Middle Coal Measures. Robin llood Pit, Flimby, Cumberland. (X8.) 

Fig. 9. No. 68. Coal Measures. Barnsley. (X3.) 

* Plate 11. 

Fig. 10. No. 106. Coal Measures Jarrow. (x3.) 

Fig. 11. No. 3475. New Mine Coni. Bentley, South Staffordshire. (X 1$.) 

Fig. 12. No. 754. Coal Measures Bradford. (Nat. size.) 

Fig. 13. No. 755. Wax east of specimen from Coal Measures. Bradford. (Nat. size) 

Fig. 14. No. 3508. \\ ax cast of specimen, Chn croft, Coscly, South Staffordshire. (X 2.) 

Fig. 16 a. No. 3249. Between Bottom and New Mine Coal I'ouk Hill, Walsall. (Nat..si/e.) 
Fig. 15b. No. 3249. Between Bottom and New Mine Coal. Pouk Hill, Walsall. (X 8.) 
Fig. 16. No. 1475. Near base of Lower Coal Measures. Queen’s Seam, Broombill 
Colliery, nr. Amble, Northumberland. (Nat. size.) 

Lkpidodendjion LANCEOLATUM^Lesq. » L. lyeopodioides , Sternb. 

(PI. 11. fig. 17 & PI. 12. figs. 18-22.) 

Fig. 17. No. 1024. Coal Measures. 2nd Division. Lightmoor Colliery, Forest of Dean, 
Gloucestershire. (Nat. size.) 

Plate 12. 

Fig. 18. No. 1624. Coal Measures. 2nd Division, Lightmoor Colliery, Forest of Dean, 
Gloucestershire. (X 3.) 

Fig. 19. No. 1986. Coal Measures, 2nd Division, Park End Colliery, Forest of Dean, 
Gloucestershire. (X 3.) 

Fig. 20. No. 2607. Transition Coal Measures. Bayton Colliery, Forest of Wyre. (x 3.) 
Fig. 21. No. 2066. Upper Coal Measures. Shortwood Colliery, nr. Bristol. (Nat. size.) 
Fig. 22. No. 1625. 2nd Division, Lightmoor Colliery, Forest of Dean, Gloucestershire. 
(X 3.) 

Lkpidodendron oPHiuitus (Brongn.). (Figs. 23-26.) 

JFig. 23. No. 131. Coal Measures. Locality unknown. (Nat. size.) 

Fig. 24. No. 131. Coal Measures. Locality unknown. (X2.) 

Fig. 25. No. 3472. Coal Measures. Shallow Seam, West Cannock Colliery. No. 1 Pit, 
Ilednesford, South Staffs, (X 8.) 

Fig* 26. No. 3478, Thick Coal. Cakeuioor Colliery, Blackhe&th, South Staffs, (x 3.) 




Arber. Jo urn. Linn Soc. Bot Vol XL VI, 



LEPID ODENDRON LYCOPODIOIDES, S^e^nb. 





LEPIDODENDHON LYCOPODIOIDES, Sternb.Figs. 10-16, L.1.AN CEO LATUM, Lesq. ( L.LYCOPODIOIDES, Sternb) Fig-17 






Arber. Jo urn. Linn Soc. Bot. Vox-. XLVI,P1.12 



LEFID ODENDHON LANCE 0 LATUM, Lesc[.-L . LYC OF O0XOIDES, Sternb. Figs. 18-22. L. OPHJURUS,Brongn. Figs. 23-26. 








Arber. * Journ Linn Soc.Bot. Vol. XLVI,Pl.23. 



LEPIDODENDRON LORICATUM, sp.nova 
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Fig. 27. 
Fig. 28. 
Fig. 29. 
Fig. 30. 
Fig. 31. 
Fig. 32. 
Fig. 33. 

Fig. 34. 

Fig. 35. 

Fig. 30. 
Fig. 37. 


Platk 13. 


Lkpidodkndron loricatum, sp. nova. (Figs. 27-37.) 


No. $506. 
No. 2500. 
No. 2470. 
No. 959. 
No. 3109. 
No. 3109. 
No. 1645. 

No. 1645. 


No. 1953. 


No. 3130. 
No. 3130. 


Transition Coal Measures. Bayton Colliery, Forest of Dean. (Nat. size.) 
Transition Coal Measures. Bay toil Colliery, Forest of Dean. (X 2.) 
Transition Coal Measures. Barf res ton Boring, Kent, (x 3.) 

Arc!wick Series. Manchester. (X 2.) 

Transition Coal Measures. Chilton Boring, Kent. (Nat. size.) 
Transition Coal Measures. Chilton Boring, Kent. (x 3.) 

Upper Coal Measures. Flour Mill Colliery, Forest of Dean, Glouces¬ 
tershire. (Nat. size.) 

Upper Coal Measures. Flour Mill Colliery, Forest of Dean, Glouces¬ 
tershire. (X 2.) 

Coal Measures. Trafalgar Colliery, 2nd Division, Forest of Dean, 
Gloucestershire, (x nearly 3.) 

Transition Coal Measures. Chilton Boring, Kent. (Nat. size.) 
Transition Coal Measures. Chilton Boring, Kent. (X 3.) 


III. Neuropteris OBLIQUA, Bromjnand N. CALLOSA, Lesq. 

1. Introduction. 

It appears to me that some confusion has arisen between the frond species 
known as A europieris obliqua , Brongn., Neuropteris acuminata , Zeiller, and 
Neuropteris impar , Potonie. At any rate, it will be admitted that consider¬ 
able differences of opinion have existed as to whether some or all of these 
forms are or are not identical, and as to the principal characters by which 
they may be distinguished from one another and from other species. I give 
here the results of my re-examination of these questions. The difficulty 
appears to arise from the dimorphic nature of a species here termed 
N. obliqua , Brongu., and also from a confusion which has arisen between 
one form of this species and a plant which I find to be entirely distinct, and 
which I believe to be the Neuropteris callosa of Lesquereux. 

I begin with a consideration of the former species. 

2. Neuropteris obliqua (Brongn.). 

Synonymy of Neuropteris obliqua , Brongn.:— 

A. Minor Pinnules. 

1832. Pecopteris obliqua , Brongniart, Hist. V<%. Foss. p. 320, pi. 96. figs. 1-4. 

1880. Odontopteris binervosa, Achepohl, Niederrhein.-We*tfal. Steinkohlengebirge, 
Oberhausen und Leipzig, p. 118, pi. 36. fig. 5. 

1903. NeuropteiHs obliqua , Arber, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. vol. lix. p. 4, pi. 1. fig. 2. 

1907. ? Mixoneura obliqua , Zalessky, Bull. Com. G6ol. St. P^tersbourg, vol. xxvi. No. 134 
p. 404, pi. 15. tigs. 11, 12, &16. 

1907. Mivoneura obliqua , Zalessky, ibid. No. 135, p. 479, pi. 19. figs. 1, 3-9. 

1913. P Neuropteris obliqua , Gothan, Abhandi. k.-preuss. geol, Landesanst. N.F. IIeft75, 
p. 207, ? pi. 50. fig. 5, pi. 63. fig. 5. 
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B. Major Pinnules. 

1886-88. Neuropteris acuminata, Zeiller, Flore Foss. Bass. Houill. Valenciennes, p. 2o5, 
pi. 41. fig;. 4. 

1906. Neurodontopteru ohliqua , Gothau, in Do ton i Abbild. und Besclir. toss. Pilau zen, 

Lief. iv. No. 68, text-figs. 2 b, 4, 5, pi. unnumbered, following p. H, fig. B. 

1907. Mixoneura ohliqua , Zalessky, Bull. Com. G6ol. St. P€tersbourg, vol. xxvi. No. 134, 

p. 479, pi. 19. figs. 2 & 10. 

1910. Neuropteris acuminata, Arber, Proc. Yorks. Geol. Soc. vol. xvii. pt. ii. p. 138, pi. 17. 

fig. 3. 

1911. Neuropteris impar , Kidston, Mt5m. Mus. li. Hist. Nat. Belgique, vol. iv. p. 83, 

pi. 8. figs. 2, 3, 3 a. 

C. Major and Minor Pinnules. 

1837. ? Neuropteris heterophylla , Bindley & Hutton, Foss. Flora, vol. iii. p. 90, pi. 183. 

1893. Neurodontopteru impar , PotoniS, JTahrb. k.-preuss. geol. Landesanstalt fur 1892, 
p. 1, pi. 1. tigs. 1, ^ 4. 

1906. Neurodontopteru ohliqua , Gothan, in Potonig, Abbild. und Beschr. Foss. Piianzenr. 
Lief. iv. No. 68, pi. unnumbered following p. 11, fig. B. 

1911. Neuropteris impar , Kidston, M4m. Mus. R. Hist. Nat. Belgique, vol. iv. p. 83, 
pi. 8. fig. 1. 

Remarks on the Synonymy of Neuropteris obliqua, JBrongn . 

Neuropteris ohliqua (Kronen.) is a species of Coal-measure frond which 
has already caused considerable trouble and confusion. We are as yet 
probably not at an end of our difficulties in this respect. These fronds were, 
like tho.^e of certain other species of the genus, dimorphic. On one side of 
the frond we may find pinnae composed of a large number of small tri¬ 
angular pinnules here termed minor pinnules, while, on the other, simple, 
large, ovate-lanceolate leaflets may occur, here called the major pinnules. 
Or, again, the pinnae may consist solely of major or minor pinnules. The 
minor pinnules, which were the first described portions of these fronds, are 
often typically Odontopteroid. They are often decurrent, and, further, a 
considerable portion of the lateral nerves arise directly from the racliis and 
not from the median nerve, which is weak. They are very little arched, but 
are sinuous in their course, each nerve dichotomising two or three times. 
The sinuous course of the nerves necessitates unequal intervals of lamina 
between the nerves, and this feature is highly characteristic of this species. 

Did the evidence end here, this species would he more correctly classed 
with Odontopteris than Neuropteris , especially on account of the attachment 
of the pinnules and the origin of the lower lateral nerves. It has, in fact, 
been placed in that genus by more than one authority, while Potoni^ 
expressed the facts by suggesting a new genus Neurodontopteru , which, 
however, has not been adopted by other workers. Similar resemblances 
occur to other genera, such as Alethopteris and Callipteris. In fact, the 
definitions of these form-genera break down over such cases as this, and it is 
purely a matter of convention in which genus this species is placed. 
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The major pinnules were first known in 1886* and were regarded as a 
separate species. Neglecting two early figures, about which considerable 
doubt exists [the Neuropteris heterophylla of Lindley and Hutton (20. iii. 
pi. 183), the type of which is lost, but which may be a specimen of 

Fig. 1. 



Neuropteris ohtigua , Brongn. Major ami minor pinnules. Potouitf, H., Ueber einige 
Carbonfarne, IV. Theil, 1898, pi. 1. fig. 1. Neurodontopteris impar (Weiss) Potoni«L 


N.obliqua incorrectly drawn, and also the Neuropteris Scheuchzeri of Sauveur 
(24. pi. 34. fig. 2)], we have the specimen figured by Zeiller in 1886 (27. p. 25;'), 
pi. 41. fig. 4) as N. acuminata. In this specimen the pinna is composed ontirely 
of the major pinnules. Other excellent examples of these pinnules have been 
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more recently figured by* Kidston (15. p. 83, pi. 8, figs. 2, 3, 3 a). The 
major pinnules are large, very variable in shape, and the leaflets resemble 
those of Neuropteris Scheuchzeri, Hoffm., somewhat in habit. They are not 
attached by the whole base, but by a restricted portion, which is, however, 
sufficiently broad sometimes to allow of the origin of some of the lateral 
basal veins directly from the rachis. The lateral nerves are more frequently 
dichotomised than in the minor pinnules, but possess a similar inclination, 
and are also sinuous in their course. 

The continuity between the minor pinnules (JS T . obliqua of Brongniart) and 
the major (3 r . acuminata of Zeiller) was first proved in a specimen discovered 
by Weiss, but described by Potonie in 1893 as Neurodontopteris impar. 
This frond shows simple major pinnules on one side and pinnate pinnae com¬ 
posed of minor pinnules on the other (fig. 1, p. 209). 

Potonie (22) does not appear to have recognised the identity between the 
minor pinnules of this specimen and the Neuropteris obliqua of Brongniart, 
and even Kidston (15) expresses himself as not quite convinced on this point, 
though he regards it as highly probable. Gothan (11. p. 207), however, has 
more recently referred these specimens to Brongniurt’s species, and with 
this conclusion I am also in agreement. It is thus clear that the terms 
N. acuminata , Zeill., and N. impar , Pot., are mere synonyms of JS\ obliqua , 
Brongn. 

Neuropteris obliqua was known to me chiefly by the major pinnules—of 
which there is a good collection from several coalfields in the Sedgwick 
Museum, Cambridge—until a few years ago, when I collected undoubted 
examples of the minor pinnules from the Middle Coal Measures of Bond’s 
Main Colliery in Derbyshire. It is true that I had imagined that one 
already possessed at Cambridge many specimens of these minor pinnules, 
but ns soon as I had acquired the Derbyshire specimens I realised 
that I—and, as I believe, others also—had been confusing a quite distinct, 
though similar, plant with the true Neuropteris obliqua . This other type of 
frond, which is much more abundant in Britain than iV. obliqua , is here 
redescribed under the name N. callosa , Lesq. 

Remarks on Specimens here figured. 

Excellent illustrations of this species have already been published, so only 
a few selected types are figured here for comparison with the distinct species 
N. callosa , Lesq. 

No. 1430. On PI. 14. fig. 1 is seen, natural size, a typical pinna bearing 
major pinnules of the lanceolate type below and passing above into minor 
pinnules. The larger pinnules have a distinctly sinuate margin. The 
nervation is very clear, except at the base of the pinnules. 

No. 2180. Another specimen from the Ingleton Coal Measures is also 
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figured, natural size, on PI, 14. fig. 2. Here the lanceolate pinnules are 
seen partly dissected at the base into minor pinnules, a transition from the 
major to the minor type of pinnule. The apical portions are broadly 
lanceolate. 

No. 1302. An example from the Middle ('oal Measures of Barnsley, 
Yorkshire, with very large major pinnules of the o\ale-lanceolate type, is 
figured on PI. 14. fig. 3, natural size. These pinnules measure 5 cm. in 
length by 2*5 cm. in breadth. 

No. 1708. An example of part of a pinna with minor pinnules is shown, 
natural size, on PI. 14. fig. 4, and enlarged in fig. 5 to emphasize the nerva¬ 
tion. The pinnules are here elongately oval, 2 cm. in length by nearly i cm. 
in breadth. They are attached by a considerable portion of the base. A few 
of the basal nerves, in addition to the median nerve, arise directly from the 
rachis. The sinuous course of the subdivisions of the median nerve and their 
spacing in the centre of the leaflet are characteristic. 

No. 2703. Typical pinnules of the minor type are seen, natural size, on 
PI. 14. fig. 6 (left-hand side), and enlarged twice in tig. 7 (left-hand side). 
This specimen is from the Middle ('oal Measures of Bond's Main, Derbyshire. 

The.piimules vary slightly in shape, but are elongately oval, 8 mm. or less 
in length and 3*5 mm. or less across. They are attached by their whole 
base, somewhat decurrent, ami a large part of the lover nervation arises 
directly from the rachis. The terminal pinnule is elongate and narrow. 

No. 2708. The nervation in a similar case from the same locality is also 
seen enlarged on PI. 14. fig. 8 a. 

Diagnosis of Neuropteris obiiqua, Hvottgn . 

Frond dimorphic, composed entirely of minor or of major pinnules, or 
containing pinnules of both types. Minor pinnules small, up to 2 cm. long 
and nearly 1 cm. broad, often considerably smaller, elongately oval or 
elongately,triangular, more or less parallel-sided, attached to the axis by the 
whole base or, in the broader types, only by part of the base. Apical pinnule 
very large or long and narrow. Lateral nerves very clear, not very stout ; 
a considerable portion of the lateral nerves arise directly from the rachis 
and not from the median nerve. Lateral nerves very little arched, sinuous, 
each dichotomising 2-3 times, maikedly distant from one another in centre 
of leaf. Major pinnules very variable in size and shape, even in the same 
pinna, lanceolate (up to 2*5x1 cm.), ovate-lanceolate (up to 5x2*5 cm.), 
oval or semicyclopteroid (about 3*5 x 2*5 cm.), sometimes very bioad and 
unsymmetrical, attached to the rachis by a very small part of the base, 
which, however, is snnetimes sufficiently broad to allow of the origin of 
some of the basal lateral veins directly from the rachis. The lanceolate 
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pinnules are frequently lobed or divided into minor pinnules at the base. 
The cyclopteroid-like pinnules have a broader point of attachment and a 
more radiating nervation, partly arising directly from the rachis. The lateral 
nerves are more frequently dichotomised than in the minor pinnules, but 
possess a similar inclination and are also sinuous in their course. 

Distribution. 

The following is the distribution of this species in Great Britain, so far 
as it is known to me :— 

Middle Coal Measures. 

Derbyshire Coalfield :—Top Hard Coal, Shipley Clay Pit, Derby. 

Yorkshire Coalfield :—Above Silkstone Coal, Bond’s Main Colliery, 
Derbyshire. Old Hards Coal, Hartley Bank Pit, Horbury, 
Yorks. Horizon uncertain, Barnsley, Yorks. 

lngleton Coalfield :—W. of Ingleton. 

Denbighshire Coalfield :—Llag Hill near Wrexham. 

? Kent Coalfield. 

Devonshire. 

Lower Coal Measures. 

Northumberland Coalfield :—Horizon uncertain, Felling. 

3. NEUiiorTKRis callosa, Lesq. 

I turn now to another type, which I hope to be able to show here is quite 
distinct from JV. obliqua , Brongn., but which has been confused with it, 
although it is of very much commoner occurrence than that species. This 
plant I believe to be the JYeurojrteris calbosa of Lesquereux, a species which 
has already been doubtfully recorded by Dr. Kidston from three British 
coalfields. 

Synonymy of Neuropteris callosa , Lesquereux :— 

1879-80. Neuropteris callosa, Lesquereux, 2nd Geol. Surv. Pennsylv, p. P. 115, pi. 16. 
figs. 1-4 (? figs. 6-8). . 

1909. Neuropteris obliqua , Arber, Quart. Journ. Geol.jSoc. vol. lxv. p. 20, pi. 1, fig. 3. 

1911. Neuropteris obliqua , Kidston & Jongmaus, Arch. N6erl. Sci. Exact, et Nat.ser. 3 B, 
vol. i. p. 25, pi. (unnumbered), fig. 3. 

Remarks on the Specimens previously figured. 

Lesquereux’s type'was diagnosed as follows:—“Bipinnate; ultimate 
pinnae linear; leaflets alternate, sessile by a broad base, oblong or oval, 
obtuse ; veinB flabellate from the base, strongly marked, slightly curved ; 
cyclopterid pinnules cordate at the point of attachment, unequilateral, 
polymorphous.” 

Of Lesquereux’s figures, pi. 16. figures 2-4, are the most characteristic. 
Two of these figures are reproduced in text-fig. 2, p. 213. The bluntly 
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oblong-oval pinnules slightly eared at the base, the sinuate nerves, erect and 
little arched, dichotomising three times or less, are features all clearly por¬ 
trayed in these figures. Oyclopteroid pinnules similar to those shown by 
Lesquereux on pi. 16. figs. 6 & 8, are often associated with this plant, but, so 
far as I am aware, they have not been found in continuity, and I therefore 
hesitate to apply the specific name to them. 


Fig. 2. 



Neu ropier is callosa, Lesq. Pinnules to show nervation. Lesquereux, I.. 

Atlas to the Coal Flora of Pennsylvania, 1870, pJ. 1C. 

The specimen from Kent figured by myself in 1900 and the seed-hearing 
examples described by lvidston and Jongmans in 1911, both referred to 
.V. obliqua, now appear to me to be identical with Lesquereux^ plant. 

So far as I am aware, these are the only trustworthy examples of this 
very common type which have yet been figured, though, among the many 
hundreds of Neuropterids described on the Continent, there may, of course, 
be some which on re-investigation would prove to be identical. 


Description of the Specimens figured here . 

No. 2730. Part of the pinna of this species is shown natural size on 
PI. 15. fig. 9, and some pinnules from the same specimen in fig. 10, enlarged 
three times to show the nervation. 

The pinnules in this case are rather small, the largest being about 7 mm. 
or less in length and 5 mm. across at their widest point. They are strictly 
oval. The terminal pinnule is narrow and rather short in this case, though 
in some instances here its full length is not disclosed. The pinnules are 
closely set on the rachis and sometimes overlap one another slightly. They 
are very slightly eared at the base. The nerves (fig. 10) are clear, but fine 
and nearly all of equal strength. They are slightly arched and flexuous and 
equally spaced. 

No. 613. Pinnules from another specimen are shown nat. size in PI. 15. 
fig. 11 A, and enlarged ( X 2) in fig. 11 b. The pinnules here are larger, 
some of them being about 1 cm. long. 
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No. 1170. Some pinnules, larger still, are shown magnified three times 
in fig. 12. Some o£ these measure 12 mm. in length. The characteristic 
nervation is clearly seen. 

No. ^381. The terminal region o£ the pinna in which some of the pinnules 
reach a length of 15 mm. is shown enlarged twice in fig. 13. The tip of the 
terminal pinnule is hidden in the rock. 

No. 2632. A fragment of an apical portion of a pinna in which the 
pinnules are very small, but the nerves clearly seen, is shown in fig. 14, 
enlarged three times. 

No. 1916. In fig. 15 an enlarged photograph of a specimen from the 
Kent coalfield, which I figured in 1909, is given. The pinnules are here 
elongately oval, nearly 2 cm. long, and overlap one another. 


Diagnosis of Neuroptcris callosa, Lesq . 

Frond large, tri- or ?quadripinnate. Penultimate pinnae broad, often bjit 
not always with a broad axis ; ultimate pinnae lanceolate, axis very slender. 
Pinnules typically Neuropteroid, inserted by a very small part of the base, 
oval or elongately oval, varying much in size from about 4 mm. up to 20 mm. 
or more in length, entire, broadly rounded at the apex, markedly cordate, 
almost eared at the base, closely sot on the axis, and frequently overlapping 
one another. Pinnules markedly caducous. Nervation clearly marked, but 
nerves fine, all nearly equally strong and equally spaced, lateral nerves all 
arising from ihe median nerve, not crowded, somewhat arched, flexuous in 
their course, dichotomising once to three times. Lamina between the veins 
frequently punctate. Terminal pinnule rather small, elongately lanceolate 
or oval-lanceolate. 

Distribution . 

The distribution of Keuroptevis callosa , Lesq., in this country, so far as it is 
known to me, is :— 

Transition Coal Measures. 

Kent; Several borings at Waldershare, etc. 

Middle Coal Measures. 

Kent: Many borings at Goodnestone, etc. 

Pembrokeshire : Pickets Head, near Newgate, etc. 

Wyre Forest: Kinlet, Alton Boring, No. 1. 

Titterstone Clee Hills : South Coal. 

Yorkshire (Derbyshire); Below Top Hard Coal, Shipley, 

Yorkshire : Monkton Main Colliery. 

? Ingle ton : Ingleton Colliery. 
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Doubtful records which I have not seen are:— 

Transition Coal Measures. 

?South Lancashire: Bradford Colliery, Manchester [Grerrard (10. 
p. 561) & Kidston (17. p. 321)]. 

Middle Coal Measures. 

? Leicestershire Coalfields :—Bretby, S. Derby (Horwood, 13. p. 154). 
4. Conclusions. 

From the specimens figured here 1 think it will be clear that Xeuropteris 
callosa , Lesq., is quite distinct from X. obliqua , Brongn. The pinnules of 
the former could only be mistaken for the minor pinnules of the latler. In 
both cases the nerves are slightly flexuous, but the insertion of the pinnules, 
the origin of the basal nerves, and the spacing of the veins in the latter 
species will alone serve to distinguish this type from X. callosa . On the 
other hand, X. callosa lies much nearer to other species of the same genus, 
especially X. tenuifolia (Sehl.), and, in a more remote degree, X . heterophylfa , 
Brongn. In X. tenuifolia , however, the pinnules are usually much larger, 
the veins are not flexuous, the median nerve is much stronger near the base 
of the pinnule, and the lateral nerves are often more distinctly arched and 
highly divided. Xeuropteris callosa is distinguished from X . heterophyUa by 
the fact that thp pinnules do not become decompound as in that species. The 
nervation in X, heterophyUa is also much coarser and more crowded, and the 
veins are not fiexuous, but more frequently dichotomised. 

Al the same time it must be admitted that difficulties in discriminating 
between all these species may arise when dealing with fragmentary or not 
exceptionally clear materials, or with certain portions of pinna?. F am, for 
instance, still rather in doubt as to which species the specimens figured by 
Zeiller in his Valenciennes Flora (page 48) under the name X. ohtigua 
belong to, though I am inclined to think they are there correctly named and 
are distinct from X. callosa , Lesq. 

EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

All the figures are from photographs by Mr. W. Tams, of Cambridge, from specimens 
in the Sedgwick Museum, Cambridge. The numbers refer to the Carboniferous Plant 
Collections in that Museum. 

Plate 14. 

Nkuroptkris obliqita, Brongn. (Figs. 1-8.) 

Fig. 1. Coal Measures, locality unknown, No. 1430 (nat. size), 

fig. 2. „ „ Ingleton Colliery, No. 2180 (nat. size), 

fig. 8. „ „ Barnsley, No. 1862 (nat. size). 

figs. 4 & 5. „ „ locality unknown, No. 1708. Fig. 4 (nat. size). 5(x3). 
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Figs. 6 & 7. Above Silkstone Coal, Bond’s Main Colliery, Temple Normanfcon, Derby, 
No. 271)3. Fig. 0 (nat. size). Fig. 7 (X2). 

Figs. 8 a & 8 b. Above Silkstone Coal, Bond’s Main Colliery, Temple Normanton, Derby, 
No. 2798 (x 2). 

Plate 15. 

Neuropteris callosa, Lesq. (Figs. 9-15.) 

Figs. 9 & 10. Coal Measures, Sheffield, No. 2730. Fig. 9 (nat. size). Fig. 10 (X 3). 

Figs. 11 a & 11B. Coal Measures, locality unknown, No. 613. Fig. 11 a (nat. size). Fig. 11 b 
(X2.) 

Fig. 12. Coal Measures, Wakefield or Pontefract, No. 1170. (X 3.) 

Fig. 13. Middle Coal Measures, Mattice Hill, Sandwich, No. 2381. (X 2.) 

Fig. 14. Sweet Coals, Kinlet Colliery, Wyre Forest, Salop, No. 2632, (x 3.) 

Fig. 15. Transition Coal Measures, Waldershare Boring, Kent, No. 1916. (x 2.) 
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HOOKER LECTURE. 

A Study in Contrasts : 

The Present, and Past Distribution of certain Ferns. 
(With Plates 16-19.) 

TllimSDA Y 9 1st JUNE\ 1922. 

B* A. C. SEWARD, Sc.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., Phes.G.S. 


A Botanist, especially one whose interest is not limited by the world of 
to-day, feels a certain kinship with the Archaeologist who seeks information 
on the life and nature of the people who fashioned and used the materials 
discovered in the course of excavations. “ For the Vegetable kingdom 
also/’ as Asa Gray said, there is a veritable archaeology/’ I 11 Central Asia 
Sir Aurel Stein traced for a considerable distance the foundations of a wall 
constructed in the second century n.(\, and among the litter of the guard¬ 
rooms by the gates found fragments of letters, orders of the day, and other 
records which enabled experts not merely to reconstruct the wall, hut to see 
the guards at their daily tasks and oxen to look into their minds. The 
discovery of a deposit rich in fossil plants throws light on some points 
interesting to the systematist or to the student of plant geography ; but our 
aim is more than this—it is to see in imaginationt he plants of other days 
as though they still lived, and, if data are available, to set in motion 
the mechanism of the organism and reproduce something at least of the 
conditions under which it grew. 

The impression made upon the mind by the first glimpse of some feature 
in the landscape rendered classic by historical or mythical association finds 
expression in a desire to give rein US the fancy ; the object seen, whether 
mountain, hill, or valley, is transported to dreamland and peopled by a 
vanished race. I would not go so far as to suggest that every man of science 
should take as his guide Sir Thomas Browne’s dictum “ where I cannot 
satisfy my reason, T love to humor my fancy M ; but there is gain rather than 
loss even in the treatment of scientific facts if some play, tempered by a 
becoming sense of proportion, is allowed to the imagination. ^ 

UNN. JOURN.—BOTANY, VOL, XLVI, ft 
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My object to-day is to give a few examples of the application of palseo- 
botanical enquiry to problems of plant geography ; to endeavour to follow 
for a short distance into the ages which man never knew the history of some 
families of Ferns ; to trace their wanderings and if possible to discover their 
original homes. The alluring task of interpreting and reconstructing the 
relics of ancient floras has its dangers and limitations : our efforts to make 
them live may produce a state of mind like that of a College Biographer who 
describes how in a nightmare he heard from an assembly of past generations 
of men whose lives and deeds lie had attempted to portray, a hum of deep 
dissatisfaction directed against some one who they declared had scandalously 
misdescribed their careers in life. 

No apology is needed from anyone honoured by an invitation to deliver 
the Hooker Lecture who chooses as his subject a problem connected with 
geographical distribution ; it is the quality of the matter and not the theme 
which causes misgiving. The study of plant geography if confined to the 
present must obviously be incomplete ; the data gathered from existing plants 
must be supplemented by records of the rocks—records, as Darwin said, 
which represent a short chapter of the last volume of a history imperfectly 
kept, and of this chapter only here and there a few lines. Though in all 
palaeobotanical work the student is necessarily at a disadvantage because of 
the poverty of the documents, there are certain groups and families which 
promise some measure of success. The remarkable series of papers by Prof. 
Bower on several recent Ferns, which forms a worthy continuation and 
extension of the work of the Hookers, has stimulated botanists to take a 
wider interest in the inter-relations and past history of the several families. 

Once established, Ferns have a considerable power of spreading by vege¬ 
tative means ; the lightness and resistant nature of the spores enable them 
to play a successful r&le as colonisers and as emigrants to new countries. 
When Treub visited the remnant of the devastated Island of Krakatau three 
years after the series of violent eruptions he found eleven species of Ferns 
among the pioneers of the new flora. As a class Ferns are cosmopolitan, 
though certain families, genera, and species are strictly limited in range and 
highly sensitive to the influence of physical or climatic conditions. The 
familiar Bracken Fern illustrates in a wonderful degree capacity for adap¬ 
tation to different climates and success as a traveller ; but in what part of 
the world its journey began we canpot tell. Far within the Arctic circle 
Cystoptens fragilis lives through the Greenland winter ; it grows in Morocco, 
Abyssinia, and South Africa and extends along the Andes through several 
degrees of latitude. Polystichum Lonchitn is at home at an altitude of 2000 
metres in the Swiss Alps ; it flourishes in Northern Greenland, North 
America, Northern India, and in China. Another species, Polystichum 
capense , occnrs in the Island of New Amsterdam in lat, 37° 5'S., where it is 
said to grow almost as high as a man, and on the high plateau of Juan 
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Fernandez. The latter island is also the home of Thyrsoptvris e/t*jamt 9 a 
Fern which occurs nowhere else in the world : is this species a new creation 
which has not had time to spread, or is it the last of a loi>g line of ancestors 
which in a former period of the earth's history occupied a much more 
extended territory? Thyrsopteris is very closely allied to certain Jurassic 
Ferns from the Yorkshire coast and many other places : geological evidence 
points to a remote antiquity, and its present isolation is in all probability the 
last phase in the history of a direct derivative of a widely scattered Jurassic 

type- 

Though by no means unrepresented in desert regions. Ferns are in the 
main mesotherm hygrophytes : several families include markedly xerophilous 
representatives, and even the Maidenhair Fern, Adiaatum (Aipilhts-Venerh^ 
grows in sheltered and moist places in the arid regions of Mesopotamia and 
Central Asia. It is in the moist atmosphere of tropical and subtropical 
islands that Ferns reach their richest development. It has been stated that 
Ferns are particularly sensitive to climate and therefore valuable as climatic 
indicators. While admitting that existing Ferns are as a whole associated 
with certain types of habitat, the capacity exhibited by several species for 
enduring strongly contrasted conditions detracts from their value in 
enquiries into the climates of the past. 

Dr. Willis, whose contributions to the subject of geographical distribution 
have deservedly attracted much attention, admits that there are exceptions 
to his general law of Age and Area which classes species and genera of 
restricted range among the more recent products of evolution ; hut thoroughly 
to appreciate the inward meaning of distribution, regard must be had to past 
history. Intimately connected with enquiries based on phytogeographical 
data are questions of inter-relationships of genera and families. The 
researches of Prof. Bower enable us to acquire a clearer conception of the 
natural classification of Ferns, He believes that 44 the most positive line we 
possess in the broad avenue of botanical phylesis is that of pakeophytology/’ 
Without a strict application of what he happily calls the paleontological 
check we cannot interpret phytogeographical facts with much hope of 
satisfactory results, nor can we with any confidence assign existing families 
to their respective positions in an evolutionary sequence. In the words 
of a seventeenth century divine, 44 without history a man’s soul is purblind, 
seeing only the things which almost touch his eyes.” 

My aim is-to connect as clearly as may be the Past with the Present 
without over-emphasising the boundary between what is and what was. If 
we confine ourselves to the Present the plant world appears to be in an 
almost static condition : viewed by itself it produces no impression of change 
on a large scale; but imagination has fuller scope when among the relics of a 
bygone vegetation we discover strange types that stimulate our fancy, and 
evolution becomes a relatively rapid process. The linking up into series of 
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forms from different geological periods tends to roduce to a minimum the 
idea of time and gives a false impression of rapid change. 

“ Thus ignorant of man and of the ages 
That he calls ancient, ignorant of all 
The sons who follow as their grandsires led, 

Stands Nature ever young— 

Or rather she proceeds , but so long 
A course she seems to stand” 

I propose to pass in review the following families:—the Gleieheniaceae, 
the Matonineft), the Diplcridina\ the ►Schizmaceae, the Marattiacea?. It must 
be frankly acknowledged that I am travelling over a familiar road ; my 
object is rather to bring together some of the facts already published both by 
other palaeobotanists and by myself than to attempt to add much that is new. 
Palaeozoic forms are excluded partly because of the difficulty of precise 
statement on their affinity, but chiefly because it is not until the Mesozoic era 
that existing types become clearly defined. Before dealing with these* 
families brief reference will be made to the genus Onoclea , a member of the 
Polypodiaceae which is probably the most modern though by far the richest in 
genera of all fern families. 

Onoclea sensibilhs *, the only species of Onoclea recognised by some authors, 
is characterised by dimorphic fronds, the sterile leaves having linear pinnae 
entire or lobed and with anastomosing veins, the fertile leaves bearing 
pinnate branches almost devoid of lamina' with small infolded lobes 
enclosing sori. This Fern ranges from Florida to Newfoundland and to 
Nebraska in the west; it occurs also in the far east of Asia. Fossil leaves, 
some of them indistinguishable from those of the recent plant, are recorded 
from Upper Cretaceous rocks in Colorado, Dakota, Montana, and in other parts 
of the United States ; precisely similar specimens occur in Lower Tertiary 
strata in Western Greenland and in the Island of Mull. The recent 
discovery of well-preserved spores by Mr. Edwards of the British Museum 
on some of the Mull material confirms the identification of the sterile and 
fertile fronds. A well-known paper by Asa Gray first demonstrated the 
resemblance between the existing vegetation of the Eastern region of North 
America and that of Japan, a resemblance which it is generally believed 
extended to Europe in pre-Glacial times. Hooker in his classic paper on 
Arctic floras accepts Darwin’s hypothesis, based on opinions first advanced by 
Edward Forbes, that from circumpolar land plants migrated to the South 
along divergent lines as the oncoming Glacial period caused a lowering of 
temperature. The work of Mr. and Mrs. Clement Reid on the later 
Tertiary floras of Western Europe has afforded striking testimony of the 

# Photographs of recent and fossil Ferns were shown on the screen in illustration of the 
lecture, 
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correctness of this general principle : migrants to America and the Far East 
still survive, while many of those which followed a more direct southerly 
route perished by the way or were unable to reach the warmer regions in the 
South. At first sight the past distribution of 0 norip a would seem to fall into 
line with the wanderings of later Tertiary plants ; but if the American fossil 
Onooleas are correctly referred to an Upper Cretaceous horizon, while those 
from Greenland and Mull are Tertiary in age, some other interpretation must 
be sought. Tt is important, therefore, to review the evidence more fully than 
is possible in this lecture, and to enquire further into the relative age of the 
beds in which Ouorlea has been discovered. 

Gleicheniace.il 

Though in the main the nomenclature of Christenson's invaluable 4 Index 
Filicum ’ is followed, an exception is made in assigning generic rank to the 
tropical Australian Fern, Platyzoma microphylla , which the Danish author 
regards as a subgenus of Gleichenia : this departure from authority D, 
l venture to think, justified by the recent work of Brof. Thompson, of 
Liverpool. The genus Gleichenia includes two suhgenera, Ewjleicheuia and 
/Hcranopteris : the latter designation D, however, u*od by Underwood in 
place of the more familiar Mertensia as a title of generic rank equivalent to 
Gleichenia . Gleichenia in the wider sense includes over 100 species, the 
great majority of which are characterised by the possession of diehotoinously 
branched fronds endowed with a power of unlimited grow th. Though 
Goebel objects to the common practice of describing Gleichenia fronds as 
dichotomous, it is generally agreed that the method of branching is a form of 
dichotomy, and, as Dr. Boodle has suggested, the pinnate habit of the great 
majority of Ferns is probably a derivative of a more primitive dichotomous 
system. There are few Ferns which it is easy to recognise by frond habit 
alone. The West Indian Bramble Fern (( hlontosoria aculeata) has dichoto- 
mously blanched fronds, but the pinnules are entirely different from those of 
Gleichenia. With the exception of Matonia pectinata and M. Foxworthyi 
there are no recent Ferns which, without reference to soral characters, could 
be mistaken for Gleichenia. The strong rachis with its periods of rapid 
elongation and inactivity may reach a height of over 20 feet, giving off in 
regular stories forked pinnae bearing linear segments usually 3 to 4 cm. long, 
but in rare cases as long as 10 cm. and more. As Underwood says, 
herbarium specimens give a very inadequate idea of the habit and size of the 
splendid fronds of this genus. The linear form of segment with the sori 
either in the middle or in the fork of the lateral veins is one of the distin¬ 
guishing features of the subgenus Uicranojpteris . In Eugleichenia the 
segments are for the most part semicircular, 2 to 3 mm. broad, and the sori 
are borne on the ends of lateral veins. The minute segments of some 
species look like small erenulations on the axes of the pinnae, and when the 
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lamina is strongly revolute the rolled segments resemble a miniature billet 
moulding, e.y. in G . dicarpa and G. alpina . The bud or partially unrolled 
crozier in the fork of a Gleichenia raehis is often accompanied by modified 
pinnules which serve a protective function: theso are sometimes described 
as Aphlebite , a designation criticised by Goebel on the ground that they are 
merely special forms of pinnules. The Aphlebice may have the shape of 
ordinary segments, but they arc occasionally larger and broader and may be 
bipinnate. In some species, e. g. Gleichenia linearis , the clusters of modified 
pinnules at the forks look like small Witches* brooms : in Gr. pectinata they 
are broader and more deltoid than the normal pinnules and have a distinct 
type of venation. In this connexion the suggestion may be made that some 
of the Aphlebice characteristic of the rachises of certain Palaeozoic pinnate 
fronds may be persistent protective structures homologous with those which 
cover the bud of a Gleichenia where the original dichotomous habit lias not 
given place to the pinnate construction. 

The monotypic genus Platyzoma , an obvious xerophyte, bears tufts of 
simple or occasionally forked leaves with very small segments associated with 
much reduced filiform leaves. The New Caledonian Stromatopteris has a 
horizontal rhizome giving off erect branches, repeatedly and irregularly 
forked, with fronds similar to those of Platyzoma but with rather larger 
segments. Gleichenia simplex of the high Andes is exceptional in having 
unbranched fronds like those of juvenile plants of other species. 

The circular naked sori of Gleichenia usually have 2 to 5 sporangia, though 
in some species, e. g. Gleichenia pectinata , the sporangia are more numerous. 
In development the sori belong to the Simplices of Bower. In Platyzoma 
the stele is medullated. In Gleichenia it is often protostelic, but in 
G. pectinata it is solenostelic. Prof. Bower assigns the family to a position 
among the more piimitive of the Filicales. The Dicranopteris section is 
generally regarded as more primitive than Emjleichenia . 

It remains to consider briefly the geographical distribution of the family. 
The subgenus Eugleichenia is confined to the Old World : Dicranopteris 
ranges from Japan to the Straits of Magellan and extends as far north in 
America as Mexico. The approximate limits of distribution are shown in 
Map A (PI. 16). Gleichenvi occurs in the clearings of tropical forests, on the 
edge of jungles, on tropical alpine peaks, in the heath vegetation on the 
higher slopes of Ruwenzori, in Mexico, Patagonia, China, India, Australia, 
and elsewhere. The tangled fronds, their tall and slender rachises with out¬ 
stretched forking pinnae, often in company with the genus IHpterie on the 
sun-eiposed banks on the hill above Penang, present an impressive picture of 
tropical luxuriance. Malaya is one of many regions in the tropics and sub¬ 
tropics where the genus is rich in individuals and in species. Underwood 
describes Gleichenia thickets with “ tunnels cut through them in which men 
could walk erect.” Gleichenia flourishes in the rain forests of Mexico, in 
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Costa Rica—rich in endemic forms—, in the West Indies, along the Andes to 
the Falkland Islands, on the heaths of Ruwenzori up to over 10,000 ft., from 
Natal to Table Mountain, in Madagascar, in the Island of Reunion, on 
Amsterdam Island, in New Guinea where Dr. Wollaston tells me that he 
collected several species, some growing at an altitude of over 12,000 ft., in 
New Caledonia where Prof. Compton recently found at a height of 8000 ft. 
one of the largest species of the genus, in New Zealand, and as far north as 
Hawaii, in India, China, Japan, and the Philippine Islands. The absence of 
Gleichenia from Northern Africa, the whole of Europe, Western Asia, and 
practically the whole of the North American continent is a surprising fact. 
To this geographical distribution the fossil record affords a striking contrast. 

It has long been a palaeobotanical commonplace that in the Cretaceous 
epoch the vegetation of West Greenland would appear to have been sub¬ 
tropical ; in other words, the plants found in the freshwater sediments exposed 
on the cast coast of Disco Island and in the ravines of the mainland, 300 miles 
north of the Arctic circle, are in sharp contrast to the vegetation which now 
flourishes in the short but concentrated summer oil the margin of the ancient 
Greenland plateau buried under an ice-sheet of unknown depth. Twice only 
have I collected fronds of the Fern (jleichmia : on the edge of a Malayan 
forest where it luxuriates under a tropical climate, and from sediments 
deposited in a delta or inland lake on the submergod fringe of Cretaceous 
Greenland, The apparent identity of the living and the dead gives reality to 
Carpenter’s aphorism “ we are still living in the Cretaceous period.” Hooker 
in one of his letters expressed the opinion that “ Geology gives no evidence 
of a progression in plants,” and adds " 1 do not say that this is proof of there 
never having been a progression—that is quite a different matter—but the 
fact that there is less structural difference between the recognisable repre¬ 
sentatives of Conifers, Cycadese, Lycopodiacese, etc., and Dicotyledons of the 
Chalk and those of present day than between the animals of those periods 
and their living representatives, appears to me a very remarkable fact.” 

It is easy to speak of the “first appearance ” of certain plant types, but 
actually to trace to its source any family or group is a problem that seems to 
remain insoluble. The search for origins has much in common with the 
quest of the Holy Grail. The unfolding of plant-life viewed through the 
distorting mists over the successive stages of earth-history takes the form of 
a series of outbursts of energy—the records of one period tell us nothing, 
while those of the next reveal a fresh type of vegetation, or it may be a 
single genus in possession of widely scattered regions of the world. 

Whatever the process of unfolding may have been, we seem unable to do 
more than observe the completed results ; the beginnings are hidden from 
us, and the farther we penetrate into the past the farther into the distance 
recedes the object of our search. 

The genus Oligocarpia , foundod on fern-like fronds from the Coal 
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Measures, bearing circular sori with a few sporangia which were probably 
annulate, is often quoted as a probable Palaeozoic representative of the 
Gleicheniacete; but the evidence is not conclusive. We can at least state 
with confidence that fronds of certain Palaeozoic Ptoridosperms show a 
scheme of branching apparently identical with that of recent Gleicheniaceae. 
Tn itself this is of no great value in view of the fact that dichotomous 
branching is probably a primitive feature of plaut architecture. 

Fossil species of the family Grleicheniaceae are fairly widely spread in the 
Northern Hemisphere far beyond the present limits of Gleirhenia . In early 
Cretaceous times Ferns hardly distinguishable from existing species belonging 
both to the Eugleichenia and to ihe Dicranopteris sections were particularly 
abundant in Western Greenland far within the Arctic circle, and specimens 
from Upper Jurassic or possibly Wealden beds in Spitsbergen have also been 
referred to (rleichenites . 

The oldest examples which can be assigned with confidence to the family 
are from Kemper strata in Switzerland, and a portion of a frond of the 
Eugleichenia type, but with no fertile segments, is recorded from beds of 
the same age in France. From beds in New Zealand, which may be Khsetic 
in age, Arber has described specimens as species of Mierophyllopteris , a name 
instituted by him as being more appropriate than Gleichenites in the absence 
of proof of affinity to the Gleicheniacem. To Arber's genus Walkom refers 
specimens from the Kinetic of Queensland. Portions of sterile fronds from 
the Rlnetic flora of Franconia bear a striking resemblance to some of the 
recent species of the Eugleichenia type. Gleivhenites was unquestionably a 
member of the Lower Jurassic flora of Poland ; it is represented by well- 
preserved fronds, though without fertile pinnae, in Jurassic rocks in India. 
Examples are recorded from Upper Jurassic rocks in Sutherland on the 
North-East coast of Scotland, and from the same beds a fragment of a 
rhizome was discovered with a protostcle of the Gleichenia type. From 
Upper Jurassic, or possibly Wealden, strata in Patagonia (rleichenites has 
been described by Halle. It is, however, in the Cretaceous floras that the 
genus was especially abundant: good examples are known from several 
European localities; in West Greenland (rleichenites flourished most 
abundantly. It was also well represented in the Wealden flora of Belgium 
in which J)r. Bommer tells me he has discovered rhizomes with steles 
agreeing with those of recent species. Similarly the genus occurs in Lower 
Cretaceous strata in England, Germany, France, and other European 
districts including the Balkans ; it is also represented in the Cretaceous flora 
of Sakhalin Island. Comparatively few satisfactory specimens have been 
found in North America: ttie best are those on which Knowlton founded the 
species Gleichenites pulchella , showing dichotomously branched fronds with 
pinme thickly set with very small segments, from the Upper Cretaceous of 
Wyoming. During Tertiary times Gleichenites seems to have lingered in 
Europe ; hut the records are few and fragmentary. 
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Members of these two families, linked by morphological ties, often grow 
side by side : Wallace, in describing an ascent of Mt. Ophir in the middle of 
the Malay Peninsula 50 miles east of Malacca, wrote:—We emerged into a 
lofty forest pretty clear of undergrowth” and at a higher level “came out 
upon the Padang-Batu or stone-field .... parts of it were quite luio, but 
where it was cracked or fissured there grew a luxuriant vegetation, among 
which the Pitcher plants were most remarkable. ... A few Conifers of the 
genus Dacrydbun here first, appeared, and in the thickets, just above the 
rocky surface, we walked through groves of those splendid ferns, J)ij>tens 
Horsfielilii [ = />. conjagata] and Alatonia pectinatu , which bear large 
spreading fronds on slender stems, fi or 8 foot high.” Many years later 
Mr. Tansley in speaking of the same locality mentions (/leiehenia linearis, 
(r. ffayellaris with Pipteris eonjuyafa and Vteridium aquilinmn as the constant 
associates of Afatonia. A short distance helo v the summit of the mountain 
Wallace collected plants of Sehizeea diehotoma *. 

If we could interpret the mystic utterances of these Fern* of the Malayan 
mountain as the Priestesses professed to interpret the rustling of the Oak 
leaves at Dodona, we should hoar thrilling stories of world-wide wanderings 
aud glean something of the ancestral history of the members of the company, 
a revelation which might perhaps confound or elate more than one Hooker 
lecturer. 

Diptkhidln.e. The genus Pipleris. representeil by at least six species, has 
a creeping rhizome with a tubular stele and reticulatelv \eined fronds varying 
considerably in the degree of dissection of the lamina. Pipieris eonjngatu , 
the most widely distributed species, occurs in the Malay region, the 
Philippine Islands, Formosa, Nov Guinea, New Caledonia, the Now 
Hebrides, and elsewhere. 

A closely-allied species grows in Yunnan. From a slender petiole reaching 
a height of 7 or 8 feet a broad lamina spreads more or less horizontally, and 
resembles in habit a large branch of a Giant Hemlock loaf or the broad leaf 
of a Petasites : a deep sinus divides it into symmetrical halves with finger- 
like serrate lobes. The sorb varying much in size, are often confluent, and 
are of the mixed type. Uipteris Wallichii , of Northern India, has similar 
leaves, but the ultimate segments are entire. The Bornean species, 
J). Nieuwenhiusi , is smaller though simitar iu habit. In />. Loldnana , 
another Bornean fern, the petiole branches at its summit into a series of 
forked linear pinna; bearing row’s of son ; in this species the sporangial 
development is simultaneous. The frond of I), quinquefurcata , a species 
with a wider range, is constructed on the same plan but has broader pinna\ 

It is the distinction between the laterally continuous lamina of J >. conjugal a 

* Wallace’s specimens are in the British Museum Herbarium. 
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with mixed sori and the D. Lobbiana type, represented by pinnsB free to the 
base and with sori composed of larger simultaneously developed sporangia 
like those of Matonia and Gleichenia , which forms the most striking depar¬ 
ture from the otherwise very uniform family characters. 

Matonineje. Matonia is represented by three species—if in opposition 
to Copeland, whom Christensen follows, we retain the Bornean fern Matonia 
sarmentosa , Bak. in the genus instead of adopting Copeland’s generic name 
Phanerosaurus . Matonia pectinata has a scale-covered rhizome bearing tall 
petioles splitting into fan-shaped fronds with comb-like pinnae spreading 
radially through more than half a circle ; the linear segments are slightly 
oblique and acute. Its fronds present a striking resemblance in habit to 
those of some species of Gleiclieriia , notably G . Jtabellata, G . quadripartita , 
and G. Cvnninghamii. Matonia pectinata occurs in Borneo and the Malay 
Peninsula. Matonia Foxworthyi from Borneo has fronds identical in habit, 
but with obtuse segments set square to the pinnae. The sori, like those of 
Gleichenia, belong to the Simplices section. In Matonia sarmentosa, confined 
to one locality in Borneo, the rachis forks repeatedly and gives the frond an 
appearance very different from that of M . pectinata ; both branches of a fork 
may develop more or less equally, or one of them may develop fully while 
the other ends in an aborted bud. The polycyclic structure of the stele is a 
peculiar family character. 

Though not included in either the Matonineae or the Dipteridinae, the two 
genera Neocheiropteris and Clteiropleuria call for a brief reference because of 
their resemblance to Matonia and Dipteris in frond-habit and in certain other 
features. Neocheiropteris palmatopedata from Yunnan, regarded by Bower 
as a .Dipteris derivative, appears to be identical with Matonia pectinata in 
the forked disposition of the spreading ribs, but, as in Dipteris , these are 
connected by a continuous lamina with a series of distal lobes. 

Cheiropleuria bicuspis , which is often associated with Dipteris conjugata , 
extends from the Malay Peninsula to the Luchu Islands, Formosa, and New 
Guinea. The reticulately veined lamina may be ovate and entire, bicuspid 
like the leaf of a Liriodendron or repeatedly and more deeply iobed. Bower 
describes it as “a condensed and webbed example ofcthe Matonia type.” 

While certain fossil Ferns are nearer to one or other of the two Tecent 
genera Dipteris and Matonia, at least in habit and venation of the frond, in 
others characters foreshadowing both living genera are combined. The first 
series to be considered includes genera which have often been definitely 
included in the Dipteridinse; but while this course may be defended, it is 
preferable to follow Nathorst and refer some of the extinct types to a 
separate family, the Camptopteridinse, which he suggested might rank 
as a subfamily of Dipteridime. Good as some of the material is, the diffi¬ 
culty of subjecting fossil sporangia and sori to such minute examination as 
is possible with fresh specimens and the unavoidable incompleteness of the 
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data on which diagnoses rest stand in the way of precision and thoroughness 
of comparison. The genera Dietyophyllum , Thaumatopteris , ( ’ amptopteris , 
and (lathropteris are the best-known members of the Unmptopteridinae ; the 
genus flausmannia, as Halle has recently shown, may safely be more closely 
associated with Dipteris . 

Dietyophyllum is represented by many species, not always easily distin¬ 
guishable, ranging from Upper Triassic to Lower Cretaceous floras. It is 
characterised by large webbed fronds, with reticulate venation, often borne 
on loug petioles sparsely scattered 011 creeping rhizomes. Illustrations and 
descriptions published by Nathorst and by Zeiller show that the fronds of 
some forms must have exceeded in size those of the largest Dipteris , reaching 
a span of about 2 metres, with individual pinme attaining a length of 1 metre. 
There is considerable range in the lobing of the pinme, in the form of the 
ultimate segments, and in the size of the fronds. In some of the Khsetic 
species the petiole forked into two equal arms curved outwards and slightly 
inwards like the limbs of an inverted Moorish arch, each bearing apparently 
on the outer side, but actually on the twisted inner side, numerous spreading 
pinme. An untwisted Dietyophyllum, but for the webbed and reticulately 
veined lamina, would be practically identical with a frond of Matonia 
pectinata . The sori are crowded and often confluent; the annulus is incom¬ 
plete. The sporangia are larger, fewer in each sorus, and produced more 
spores than in Dipteris . Mr. Hamshaw Thomas has recently shown that in 
the Jurassic species Dietyophy Hum rugomm the sporangia are not in definite 
sori but scattered over the surface of the frond, agreeing in this respect 
more closely with the recent genera JHatyrerium and i'heiropleuria than 
with Dipteris . In the lthfctic species the sori are of the Simplicos type. 
Mr. Thomas concludes that Dietyophyllum and other related Mesozoic Ferns 
“should be considered as closely allied to the modern Hipterid ferns/’ 

Thaumatopteris . This genus is similar in habit and range to DictyophyUum 
and may perhaps be regarded as a subgenus. For our immediate purpose 
the differences between the two types are unimportant. 

('amptopteris . In the lihaetic species, (\ spiralis, Nath., from the South 
of Sweden, the spiral twisting of the arms of the petiole is carried further 
than in DictyophyU um, with the result that the long and narrow pinnae are 
attached along a spiral line. In another species, (\ serrata , Kurr, the habit 
of the frond conforms to that of Matonia pectinata . . 

Clathropteris . The serrate strap-shaped pinnae, which may reach a length 
of 80 cm , are given off from two arms of the petiole; at the base the laminae 
and the fan-like group of pinnae are united and the main ribs form a Matonia- 
like pattern. The rhizome agrees closely with that of DidyopliyUum . 

Hausmannia . The more completely webbed fronds of this genus are in 
some species indistinguishable in habit, as in venation, from those of some 
examples of Dipteris . A fortunate discovery of well-preserved fertile 
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specimens in Lower Jurassic strata in the Island of Bornholm has enabled 
Halle to demonstrate a very close agreement with Uipteris in the structure 
and spore-output of the sporangia. 

To the Matoninere it is customary to assign the fossil genus Laccopteris , a 
type agreeing in habit and in the structure of the sporangia with Matom a. 
The presence of an indusiutn has not been demonstrated, but in view of the 
detachable nature of the soral covering in Matonia, little weight can he given 
to negative evidence, Tn the pinnules of Laccopteris the veins are more 
fully anastomosed than in Alatonia, hut in this respect there is considerable 
variation. 

Fossil fronds agreeing still more closely with those of the recent genus 
are referred to Matonidium , and some of these cannot be generically distin¬ 
guished from Alatonia pectinata. The discovery of rhizomes of a Wealden 
species of Afatonidivm in Belgium with the characteristic polycyclic stelar 
structure afforded welcome confirmation of the close affinity of the fossil to 
the recent Ferns. The Belgian specimens will, it is hoped, soon he described 
in detail by Dr. Bommer. Some of the fronds of Afatonidhnn from Jurassic 
and Woalden rocks in England and other countries differ from those of the 
recent species in the greater production of sori and in the larger number of 
sporangia in each sorus. 

Fossils from Kinetic beds in Franconia and Sweden described as species 
of the genera Amlriania, (intbiera , and Solenocarpus agree in habit with 
Alatonia but differ in the form of the sori. 

Reference may also be made to certain fossil fronds described under the 
name Nathor&lia : in habit as in venation and form of the pinna? this genus 
is indistinguishable from JjaccopteriS , but the examination by Nathorst of 
fertile specimens from Cretaceous strata in Western Greenland and by Halle 
of material from Upper Jurassic, or Wealden, beds in Patagonia has failed 
to demonstrate the occurrence of annulate sporangia. The circular sori 
appear to consist of radially disposed synangia which the authors compare 
with the sori of the Marattiaceous genus Christensenia (= Kaulfussia), though 
in detail there are certain differences. Unfortunately specimens collected 
last year by Mr, Holttum and myself in Greenland, though supplying some 
new facts, did not throw any light on the structure of the sori. The avail¬ 
able evidence does not entitle us to assign Natlwrstia to the Dipteris-Matonia 
alliance ; nor, on the other hand, am I convinced that the soral characters 
justify inclusion in the Marattiaeea?. It is noteworthy in this connexion 
that we found well-preserved, fertile Laccopteris fronds in the Cretaceous 
plant-beds of Greenland. 

Weichselia , a fern with large fronds and short linear pinnules with 
anastomosing veins which is characteristic of Wealden or Lower Cretaceous 
floras in several parts of Europe, probably represented in the Cretaceous flora 
of Egypt and recently discovered in Wealden beds in Peru, calls for a brief 
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reference. In a preliminary account by Dr. Bommer of the morphological 
features of specimens of Weichsdia discovered by Father Sclunitz at 
JBernissart in Belgium—a locality rendered classic by the wonderful assem¬ 
blage of Iguanodon skeletons—it is shown that in the structure o£ the stem 
and petioles, the habit of the fronds, and in the organisation of the sori there 
is a close resemblance fo Malonia. Dr. Bommer thinks that in a less degree 
the sum of characters suggests comparison with the Marattiacea*. 

Mr. Berry has figured some fern fronds, unfortunately sterile, from the 
Potomac Formation of Eastern America under tlie name Knoicltonella 
Maa'oni , which he refers to the Matonineau The fronds are described as 
pseudodichotomous, at least in part ; the pinnules are linear-lanceolate and 
the rachis is winged. No anastomosis of the lateral veins could he seen. 
This American fern resembles a Cretaceous species, Pltlehomcria sj^ctanda. 
figured by Saporta from Portugal, hut neither affords convincing evidence of 
close relationship to Matonia, 

Map B (PI. 17) is intended to present in broad outline the geographical 
distribution of members of the DipterD-Matonia alliance treated colloctnoly ; 
it does not show the range in space of each genus. It is, however, important 
to consider briefly some of the data collected in the course* of a general 
review of the geological records. 

It is not my aim to connect tho Mesozoic records wiili the Paheozoie : 
between the two there appears to he a wide gulf. Among the numerous 
fronds of Pi endosperms and Ferns in the Upper Uarboniforous and Permian 
strata there are indications, both in vegetative and reproductive characters, 
of possible connecting-links between the different pbvla of hepto^porangiate 
Ferns which assumed a dominant position in the Kinetic and Jurassic 
periods. The difficulty of making direct contact between the age of Pterido- 
sperms and the succeeding age of Ferns may he largely due to the difficulty 
of determining whether a Paheozoie fern-like frond should be classed as 
a Pteridospcrm or a true Fern, but on tin* other hand tho relationship 
between the two ages may not be as close as it is usual to assume. In the 
latter part of the Triassic period we seem to pass with remarkable suddenness 
to a new phase of plant evolution ; the old order gives place to the now; one 
cycle is completed and another has begun. This transformation in the plant- 
world may ho intimately associated with some far-reaching event in the 
physical history of the earth’s crust. It may well ho that crustal foldings 
in the latter part of the Paheozoie era and tho prevalence of desert or semi- 
arid conditions over wide regions during a part of the Triassic period were 
factors which influenced the progress and direction of plant development. 

The genus Pamptojderis , if not the oldest, is one of the earliest represen¬ 
tatives of the Dipteris-Matouia line ; it occurs in the rich Upper Triassic 
plant-beds of Lunz in Austria, the flora of which has never been adequately 
described, It occurs also in Upper Triassic beds in Wiirtemberg. The 
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large fronds of Camptopteris spiralis described by Nathorst are from the 
rich Rhsetic strata in Scania. 

Diotyophyllum would seem to have attained its maximum development, as 
measured by size of frond and range of form, in . the Rhaetic period : this 
is clearly shown by the wonderful specimens figured by Zeiiler and Pelourdo 
from Tonkin and by Nathorst from Southern Sweden. The genus was also 
well represented in the Rhsetie flora of Franconia. The line between 
Rhseticand Jurassic floras cannot readily be drawn. For present purposes 
the floras of the localities enumerated may be classed together: Dictyo- 
phyllum and Thavmatopteris are practically absent from Rhsetic-Jurassic 
floras in North America, but Diotyophyllum is recorded from Alaska. 
Diotyophyllum , sometimes also lliaumatopteris , occurs in many localities in 
Europe, from England to Poland, Sardinia, and Russia, in Scania and the 
Island of Bornholm; in Chile and the Argentine, China and Japan, Queens¬ 
land and New Zealand; also in Graham Land on the edge of Antarctica ; 
in Persia and Afghanistan. Nathorst speaks of thousands of fronds of 
Dictyophyllum in the plant-beds of Southern Sweden, and sees in the 
diversity of leaf-form evidence of a centre of development. It is remark¬ 
able that the two regions of greatest development of this type of fern would 
seem to have been Tonkin and Scania, though it may be that the greater 
richness of the Rhaetic flora in these two areas is due to conditions unusually 
favourable for fossilisation. 

Clnthropteris . The genus is represented in the Upper Triassic flora of 
Lunz and by very large fronds in beds assigned to the same horizon in 
Virginia. It occurs in Rhsetic beds in Scania, Russia, Tonkin, and China ; 
also in Jurassic strata in several European localities. One imperfect speci¬ 
men referred with some doubt to this genus was found in rocks in Egypt 
which may he Cretaceous in age. 

Hansynannia . This, the genus nearest to Dipteris , is represented by some 
imperfect specimens in the Rhsetic beds of Scania; by several well-preserved 
fronds in the Rhoetic-Liassic strata in Bornholm ; also in Liassic beds in 
Austria. An imperfect specimen from Jurassic strata in Alaska has been 
referred to IJau&marmia . The genus is widely spread in Upper Jurassic, 
Wealden, and Lower Cretaceous rocks in England, the North-East of 
Scotland, Belgium, and France, and is especially abundant in Lower 
Cretaceous beds at Quedlinburg in Germany. Hausmannia is probably a 
later offshoot from the parent stock than the genera of the Camptopteridinse. 

Laccopterh is represented by well-preserved fertile specimens in tbe 
Rhsetic floras of France and Franconia. The oldest are from the Upper 
Triassic beds of Lunz. It is characteristic of Jurassic floras in Europe and 
is recorded from Cretaceous rocks in Western Greenland. 

Matonidium occurs in several Middle Jurassic floras, in Wealden beds in 
England, Belgium, Germany, Russia, and other countries, and a species 
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hardly distinguishable from Matonla pectinata or 37. Foxu-ortJnji has been 
described by Krasser from Lower Cretaceous rocks in Moravia. Specimens, 
which leave much to be desired in the quality of the material, are recorded 
from the Cretaceous of Colorado and from other localities in the United 
States. It would seem that the Matoninea? were not prominent members of 
American Mesozoic floras, but they flourished abundantly in the Jurassic and 
earlier Cretaceous floras of the Now World, extending as far north as 
approximately lat. 70°N. in Greenland. 

The problem of the original home of the Dipteris-Matonia stock is not easy 
of solution. When the fossil forms first appear among the records of the 
rocks, certain genera had already reached a vigorous stage of development in 
Europe and North America ; by the Rhteiic period they were thoroughly 
established in the Tonkin region, also in Germany and Scania. The oldest 
known genera had fronds of the more completely webbed type and were 
reticulately veined, while such genera as Laccopteris and Matomdium seem 
to have persisted as vigorous types to a later period. There is no good 
reason to suppose that this alliance was more widely represented in Tertiary 
floras than it is at the present day. 

Schiz^acejs. ' 

Within this family there is a very wide range in the habit of the fronds as 
represented by the four genera Schizaa, Anehnia, Lypodium, and Mohria : 
the apical annulus, usually of a single row of cells, and the occurrence of 
the sporangia singly and not in regular groups are constant characters. A 
simple protostele characterises the stem of Lygodium , while other genera 
possess both the solenostelic and dialystelic types of vascular cylinder. In 
several species of Schizcea the fronds are slender and filiform like thin blades 
of grass or the cylindrical leaves of a ./uncus with clusters of sporangia in 
monangie sori on the reduced lamina at the tips of the fronds: in other 
species the frond resembles a much dissected leaf of Ginkgo. The genus lias* 
a remarkably wide range in the southern hemisphere, and Schizaa pusilla 
extends as far north as Newfoundland (Map (*) (PI. 18). A neimia, i epresented 
by several species in South America, occurs also in Mexico and Texas, the 
Falkland Islands, Abyssinia, South Africa, and India. The fronds are usually 
divided into three branches at the base, the two lateral pinna? being fertile 
with reduced laminae, and the sterile pinnae bear segments varying consider¬ 
ably in shape and in the degree of dissection. Lygodium is characterised by 
a rachis of indefinite growth which behaves as a liane and reaches a length of 
100 ft., giving off dichotomously branched linear pinnae bearing marginal 
spikes of sporangia. This genus extends from Mexico to Rhodesia, South 
China, Queensland, New Zealand, New Caledonia, and Japan. The genus 
Mohria is represented in South Africa, the Zambesi region, and on Kiliman¬ 
jaro* An aberrant speoies from Brazil, one of several xerophytic examples 
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of the genus, Aneimia ( Trochopteris ) clegems, bears a rosette of small spathu- 
late leaves with sporangia on the under side of the lower portion of the 
fronds. 

From the Triassic-Rhsetic floras there are fewer records of this family than 
of the Dipteris-Matania Ferns. One of the oldest examples has recently been 
described by Gothan under the generic name Norimhergia from Rha?tic beds 
in the neighbourhood o£ Nurnberg : the characteristic sporangia are clearly 
preserved. Fossil pinna? bearing sporangia identical with those of existing 
species are recorded from Jurassic rocks of England, Sardinia, Afghanistan, 
Korea, and elsewhere : the majority of the fossil forms are included in the 
genus Klutia, which has bi-pinnate or tri-pinnate fronds with small linear 
pinnules differing in habit from all living members of the family. Klnkia 
occurs also in Wealden rocks: the discovery of fertile specimens in Peru 
points to the probability that sterile fronds described as a species of the 
provisional genus Cladophlehis from Wealden beds in England and other 
parts of the world may belong to Kluhia. Another type of Schizneaceons fern 
characteristic of Lower Croraeeous floras is Ruffovdia (iwpgerti, recorded from 
England and Germany and other districts in Europe. This fern lms recently 
been described in detail by Halle from Fertile specimens discovered in 
presumably Wealden strata in Russian Manchuria. Ruffordia closely 
resembles in habit some recent species of Aneimia. Under the name Schizee- 
apsis Mr. Kerry has described fertile specimens of fronds from the Potomac 
Formation of Virginia which in habit bear a very close resemblance to species 
of Schiceea , e. g. & elegans , with a lamina deeply dissected into narrow strain- 
shaped segments. This discovery is of special interest, as it suggests the 
probability that some of tbe leaves from other Lower Cretaceous or Jurassic 
floras which it has been customary to refer to tbe genus Baiera , a member 
of tlie Ginkgoales, may be sterile fronds of ferns closely allied to /Schizeea. 
It is, for example, not improbable that some of the specimens from Jurassic 
rocks in Siberia described by Heer as species of Baiera , but which are 
slightly different from the typical representatives of that genus, may be 
Schizapuceons ferns. 

Various leaf fragments from Tertiary beds have been included in the 
genus Lygodium, and there is no doubt that this genus was a member of some 
of tbe European floras of that period. 

The Carboniferous genus Senftenberyia is often quoted as a Palaeozoic 
member of the Schizaoaceae because of the presence on the small fertile linear 
pinnules of sporangia with an apical annulus composed of 4 to 5 rows of 
thick-walled cells, but in view of differences of opinion on its affinity and 
having regard to our lack of knowledge of the morphological features of the 
plant to which the fronds belonged, it would be rash to assume a direct 
relationship of this Palaeozoic genus lo the existing genera of the 
Schizseacese, 
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Marattjacr^e. 

This family of Eusporangiato Ferns includes the genera Angiopteris, 
Archangiopteris , Marattia , T)ana>a, Macrogloss ?//>*,and < 1 hristensenia. In their 
thick flashv stems, the large stipules, and in the soral characters these genera 
are in marked contrast to those already described. Marattia occurs in the 
tropics of the East and West hemispheres ; Angiopteris is widely spread 
in the Eastern tropics in Malaya, India, Ceylon, Formosa, and Tahiti. 
Angiopteris includes species with the tri-pinnate fronds 12 ft. long with 
pinna; 4 cm. broad and 30 cm. long, hearing short linear sori of separate 
sporangia. In the Bornean genus Macroglossum , with fronds of the 
Angiopteris-type, the pi nine are broader and longer and the sori contain 
more sporangia. It is noteworthy that this genus of restricted range is very 
similar in the characters of its fronds to some of the widespread Kinetic 
species assigned to ;1 /aratiiopsis or J)aiueopsis . Certain species of Marattia 
closely resemble Angiopteris in habit, but occasionally the larger pinna* show 
a tendency to subdivision into small segments, while in other species the 
ultimate segments are only a few millimetres in length. In Afarattia the 
sporangia are united into woody capsular synangia. Archangiopteris from 
Southern China has pinnate fronds with segments like those of Oanaa, but 
the sori except in their greater length are like those of Angiopteris. The 
greater length of the linear sori is a character met with in fossil Marat! iaccous 
fronds from Kinetic beds. Dancea is confined to tropical America : the 
fronds are simple or pinnate and the elongate sori extend from the midrib 
almost io the edge of the lamina. The parallel rows of sporangia are united 
into compact masses by union with them of tissue which grows up from the 
fertile lamina. Costa Kica possesses a species of J>an<jea with delicate and 
relatively small leaves in texture like those of a filmy fern. The genus 
Christensenia from the Philippines differs from all others in its palmate 
leaves resembling those of a Horse Chestnut and in the peculiar circular 
sori. The disposition of the main ribs recalls the habit of Matonia pertmata 
and Neochfiropteris, 

Omitting; the fern-like fronds from Upper Palaeozoic floras which in the 
characters of the sori appear to resemble those of existing Marattiaceac more 
closely than the Leptosporangiate ferns, the oldest examples of fronds with 
fertile pinna* agreeing generally in habit with Angiopteris, j\ fa crop l os sum, and 
Archangiopteris are from Upper Triassic beds in Switzerland, Austria, and 
France. An excellent account of Palaeozoic Ferns is given by Dr. Scott in 
the last edition of his ‘Studies in Fossil Botany' in which he describes 
several 'species which reveal both in soral characters and in anatomical 
structure obvious points of contact with the Marattiaceous type. He quotes 
the genus Asterotheca as a Palaeozoic fern which persisted into the Triassic 
and even Rhaetic period. It is, however, in the older Mesozoic rocks that we 
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first encounter Ferns which agree closely in habit as also in the characters of 
the sori with recent representatives of the family (Map D) (PL 19 ). 

Specimens were referred to the Marattiacese by the late Prof. Zeiller from 
Triassic rocks in Madagascar. Ferns of similar type, with long strap-shaped 
pinnae, described either as specie* of Marattiopsis or Danmopsis are abundant 
in Rhsetic floras ; they occur in Scania, India, Tonkin, South Africa, 
Australia, and elsewhere. It has recently been demonstrated by Halle that 
the sori of a Rheetic species of Danaopsis , J). fecunda, consist of contiguous 
but separate sporangia covering the under side of the lamina on each side of 
the midrib ; as he states, the comparison of Danceopsis fronds of this type 
with those of the genus Daruea is entirely unwarrantable as the sporangia 
are of the Angiopteris type. 

Marattiaceous fronds with fertile pinnae of linear form are common in 
Jurassic beds: they are recorded from England, Scania, Bornholm, Poland, 
India, China ; and a fern of different habit, but with sori suggesting com¬ 
parison with those of some recent Marattiacea?, has been described from 
Jurassic rocks in Afghanistan. A few ferns from Jurassic and Cretaceous 
strata in North America have been recorded under the names Danceo/ms and 
Angiopteridium ,* but especially in the case of the latter genus the specimens 
are sterile and afford no definite evidence of affinity to the Marattiacore. 
Fertile pinna) from the Jurassic plant-beds of Oregon described as a species 
of Danaopsis , characterised by linear sori of separate sporangia hut without 
any indication of actual structure, may belong to the Osmundaceae: the pinnae 
agree closely with those of the well-known form Cladophlebis denticulata , 
some examples of which are certainiy Osmundaceous. 

There are a lew records of Marattiaceous ferns from Cretaceous and 
Tertiary floras, but the maximum development of the family as vve now 
know it seems to have been in pre-Cretaceous times. 

Conclusion. In conclusion I have to confess that the very incomplete 
retrospect based on a selection from the fragmentary documents in the 
earth's crust leads to no very definite conclusion. Darwin in a letter to 
Hooker in 1869 wrote “ At each epoch the world tends to get peopled 
pretty uniformly, which is a blessing for Geology.’' The comparative 
uniformity of the world’s vegeiation in its general composition at certain 
stages in the history of the earth is a fact helpful to the historical geologist 
in arranging his chapters. It has, however, a significance from the point of 
view of evolution which may be fundamental. “ In these books of stone we 
find the soul of history ” ; but the probjem is to recognise the squl when 
we find it. Over vast areas whole communities seem to have appeared and 
disappeared simultaneously. Beneath this exaggerated statement there is an 
underlying truth. As Suess says, “It is the organic remains, no doubt, 
which afford us our first and most important aid in the elucidation of the 
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past,. But the goal of investigation must still remain the recognition of 
those great changes, in comparison with which the changes in the organic 
world would only appear as phenomena of the second order/’ It is generally 
agreed that the Leptosporangiate, Ferns became clearly defined as a class, and 
assumed an important role in the drama of plant-life subsequent to the 
Palaeozoic era. 

Ferns existed in the forests of the Carbon if erous-Permian epoch, but their 
precise relationship to existing types is not clear : the opinion may be 
hazarded, rash though it is, that the selected representatives of Mesozoic 
Ferns mentioned to-day are not directly connected by descent with Palseozoic 
ancestors. 

Between the shales and seams of coal rich in the remains of the luxuriant 
vegetation of the late Palaeozoic forests and the sun-cracked mud and barren 
sandstones of the Triassic period on which some of the early Dinosaurs left 
their footprints there is a difference which marks the parting of the ways. 
In the Eastern region of North America on the site of the yet unborn 
Appalachian mountains, as in other parts of the world, a period of prolonged 
sedimentation in Palaeozoic ages was followed by crustal foldings and retreat 
of the seas : the trough of an ocean filled with thousand* of feet of sedi¬ 
mentary material was converted into a lofty range of mountains. This 
“Appalachian revolution," as it. has been called by American geologists, 
was “ one of the most critical periods in the history of the earth/’ It is the 
physical expression of the beginning of a fresh cycle in the inorganic as in 
the organic world. In England the hummocks of Archrean rock in Chain- 
wood Forest polished by wind-blown sand of Triassic deserts enable us to 
picture the arid wastes and salt-covered * beaches of inland seas, to recon¬ 
struct the scenery familiar to the “clumsy reptiles’* of the early Mesozoic 
age in both the Old and New Worlds. I 11 Virginia, in the district of Lunz 
in Austria, and in some other parts of Europe sediments rich iu plants 
demonstrate the occasional prevalence of conditions favourable to vegetation 
during the latter part of the Triassic period, but for the most part the climatic 
conditions of the continents would seem to have been in striking contrast to 
those associated with the very luxuriant development of the Permo-Carboni¬ 
ferous vegetation. The revolution in the earth’s crust with the concomitant 
interchange of land and water must have had its reflex in the organic world: 
land-connexions were made and destroyed, the factors governing climate 
were reshuffled, and the balance of life seriously disturbed. Tt is not merely 
missing chapters that give the impression of discontinuity in the history of 
life. The apparently sudden change in the general facies of the plant-world 
is the expression of an almost catastrophic adjustment to a new condition of 
stability in the crust of the earth. 

As new lands emerged from the sea, new lines of evolution may have been 
inaugurated ; the transmigration of marine plants which Dr. Church 
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conceives as a single act may have been recurrent. It may be that we 
shall never piece together the links in the chain of life, not because the 
missing parts elude our search, but because the unfolding of terrestrial life 
in all its phases cannot bo compared to a single chain. Continuity in some 
degree there must have been, but it is conceivable that plant-life viewed as 
a whole may best be represented by separate and independent lines of 
evolution or disconnected chains which were never united, each being 
initiated by some revolution in the organic world. 

From the Triassic period to the advent of the Flowering plant Ferns were 
abundant and widely spread ; they were a prominent feature in u cycle of 
evolution which succeeded rather than sprang from the very different 
vegetation of the Palaeozoic era. 

In India and other parts of the ancient continent of Grondwana Land the 
geological succession from the Permo-Carboniferous to the Triassic and 
Jurassic periods is more gradual and complete, and the conditions under 
which the strata were deposited more uniform. The southern Palaeozoic 
floras are relatively poor in the variety of types as compared with the corre¬ 
sponding flora in the Northern Hemisphere ; their most characteristic genera 
do not occur in tho typical Permo-Carboniferous vegetation of the North. 
There is no sufficient reason at least as yet to warrant the assertion that the 
Gondwana continent was the birthplace of ferns which in the early Mesozoic 
period spread from one end of the world to the other. 

In the Kinetic period the floras of Southern Sweden and of Tonkin were 
especially rich in certain genera of ferns, and identical or closely allied 
species flourished in both regions. Which of these two centres is nearest to 
the original home of such ferns as 1Jictyophgllnm and its associates? Which 
of these widely sundered areas was first occupied by the wealth of vegetation 
discovered in the rocks ? To the first question there seems to be no satis¬ 
factory answer. While both floras are assigned to the same geological 
period it is safe to assume that they were not contemporaneous, though 
which is the older we do not know. 

There can be no doubt that the genera Matonia and Dipteris belong to a 
section of the Filicales which in former days rivalled in its geographical 
range the cosmopolitan Bracken Fern of to-day : their present restricted 
range is not an indication of relatively recent origin. Similarly the geo¬ 
logical record clearly establishes the fact that the other genera we have 
briefly considered, though still vigorous and widely spread, were formerly 
inhabitants of many parts of the world in which they are now unknown. 
The facts of geographical distribution must be considered together with dis¬ 
tribution in time : among the Ferns at least vigorous development and rapid 
spread coincide with the earlier stages of their careers* whereas restricted 
or discontinuous distribution at the present time are best interpreted as 
evidence of declining vigour or as an expression of inability to hold their 
own in competition with more recent products of evolution. 
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The wide distribution in the Northern Hemisphere of Mesozoic Ferns, 
linked by different degrees of affinity to the families we ha\c considered, in 
contrast to the prevalence to-day of these families in the Southern Hemisphere 
suggests comparison with tie* transtropical wanderings of northern genera 
when the gradual lowering of temperature which heralded flit 1 Pleistocene 
Glacial period was the compelling factor. In the Northern Hemisphere at 
least there is no evidence of a general Glacial period in the Mesozoic era. 
T£ in pre-Tertiary days there was a similar exodus from North Temperate or 
even Arctic regions, some driving force other than the pressure of glacial 
conditions must have been involved. The point I would make is this : do 
the facts support the assumption that during tin* Mesozoic era the tendency 
of plants, or more especially Ferns, was to seek new homes in the South? 
The hypothesis of a southern migration lias often been suggested for earlier 
as for later periods, and Wieland goes so far as to assert that a boreal centre 
of creation—using the word in a strictly scientific sense—is “ an established 
certainty.” Let us take two illustrations : the Cretaceous flora of Western 
Greenland was particularly rich in members of the Gleichcniacete: the 
Kinetic flora of Southern Sweden was characterised by a wealth of develop¬ 
ment of ferns allied to the Dipteridime. 

At first sight it may appear inconsistent with geological data to assume a 
northern origin for the Gleicheniaceie because pre-Grotacoous species of 
Gleirheuites are recorded from localities far south of the Arctic Circle where 
they occur in strata older than those in GieenluiuL Tn Western Greenland 
there is no evidence of any submergence of the Archaean mainland, not even 
of the fringe of it, in early Mesozoic times. Plants no doubt flourished on 
the land, but no sediments were accumulated that earth movements have 
rendered accessible to us. 

The absence of iileirhenitea has not necessarily a special significance : the 
genus may have been represented but not preserved. While a northern 
origin for the family is not entirely ruled out. it cannot he said that the facts 
warrant the conclusion that the Gleicheniaeeae began their career on an 
Arctic continent; they may have spread from some centre in Southern 
Europe. 

Reference has already beeu made to the rival claims of Scania and Tonkin 
to be regarded as one of the earlier centres of development of the Dipteris 
type of Fern. On the whole I am disposed to think that it was from 
Scandinavia and other northern regions that Tonkin derived its flora. 

Whatever view we may hold on the degree of direct relationship between 
the Palaeozoic and older Mesozoic floras, it is difficult to believe that the 
Gondwana continent was the ancestral home of the great majority of the Ferns 
which colonised with conspicuous success the Northern Hemisphere. The 
Permo-( Carboniferous Glacial period had its effect upon the vegetation, and 
it is unlikely that the conditions were such as to favour the production of 
more than a very few new forms which afterwards played a leading part in 
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northern floras. If the early Mesozoic Ferns came from Palaeozoic ancestors 
it is much more probable that they were the descendants oi plants which 
formed part of the rich northern flora. 

Whatever may have been the main trend of migration, and wherever the 
ancestral homes may have been, such Ferns as Gleichenia, JJipteris, and 
Matonia are impressive examples of constancy in a changing world ; in the 
course of their wanderings from one part of the earth to another they have 
suffered but little change since the days which preceded the mysterious rise 
to ascendancy of the Flowering plants. 

Continental areas repeatedly shifted and land and sea changed places: it 
needs no geological knowledge to grasp the fact that the rocks accessible <0 
investigation cannot give us all the clues we seek. Parts of old continents 
remain; others are beyond our reach. 

“In some green island of the sea, 

Where now the shadowy coral grows 
In pride and pomp and empery 
The courts of old Atlantis rose. ,, 

Mr. (t. M. Trevelyan, contrasting our very imperfect knowledge of 
Shakespeare himself and what we know of his works, says—“ For however 
many thousands of years descendants may last, neither we nor our remotest 
descendants will ever see into the Mermaid Tavern. Its doors are closed, its 
windows shuttered. Time Past has got the key, and our scholars can only 
sw'eep the doorstep.” There is consolation in the fact that among the 
sweepings there is still treasure to he found. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Plate 16. 

Map A. Distribution of Gleicheniaceas. 

Plate 17. 

Map B. Distribution of Ferns of the Dipteris-Matonia alliance. 
Plate 18. 

Map C. Distribution of Schizs&acese. 


Plate 19. 

Map I). Distribution of Marattiacese. 
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A Preliminary Paper on the (-uticular Structure of certain Dicotyledonous 
and Coniferous Leaves from the Middle Eocene Flora of Bournemouth. 
By Helena Bandulska, A.R.C.S., M.Rc.Lond. (Communicated hy 
Dr. Marie C. Stores, F.L.S.) 

(Plates 20 & 21, and 1 Text-figure.) 

[Read 18th January, 1923.] 

Introduction. 

Since very few Angiospermous fossils are preserved as petrifactions apart 
from secondary wood, we are very much at sea as regards the systematic 
position of most of the abundant and beautiful impressions of leaves which 
are so characteristic of some of tin* British Tertiaries. Although these 
Tertiary leaf-impressions and casts belong to a period too late to give us any 
clue as to the origin of Angiosperms, they show such enormous differences 
among themselves, that they should he of great value in determining 
problems of plant distribution, etc. once they can be definitely identified 
and compared. 

This paper describes Tertiary species which show cuticular structure, and 
although we cannot take anatomical evidence alone, as a criterion of identity, 
we are justified in combining anatomical characters with external form for 
this purpose. Data obtained from external form alone are extremely 
unsatisfactory', the task of identification being usually a hopeless one, for 
the variety of leaf-forms is apparently endless and the fossils so often fail to 
show any reliably distinctive features. 

In certain cases loaf-impressions possess a cohesive film consisting of the 
mummified cuticle of the loaf, which is capable of detachment bv flaking off 
with a sharp knife. It is found then that while the internal cells always 
form a decayed mass, the more resistant external tissue persists uninjured 
and can he cleared by chemical means so as to reveal the cuticle in as perfect 
condition as though it were that of a plant existing to-day, and by tin’s 
method data are yielded for comparison and identification. Leaves 
susceptible to this treatment are found in the Bournemouth floras,’though 
in other Eocene floras the plants are usually not preserved in this mum¬ 
mified condition, hence the Bournemouth plants furnish a unique opportunity 
for anatomical investigations along these lines, and the present paper 
embodies some of this work. The material was partly collected by the 
writer in situ , some supplied hy Dr. Marie Stupes from her collection, and 
the rest is contained in the British Museum collection. The material collected 
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by the writer was found in Durley Chine, and between Durley Chine and 
the West Cliff lift, and thus belongs to the Bournemouth Fresh-Water 
series. 

Historical. 

Our knowledge of the Bournemouth Eocene Floras rests mainly upon the 
work of J. S. Gardner (1883-1886 , partly carried out in conjunction with 
Baron Ettingshausen (1879-1882). Gardner considered the fresh-water 
series of the Bournemouth Beds to be stored with the most rich and extensive 
flora yet brought to light from any Tertiary formation. The plants were 
found mainly in the clays, especially the light coloured clays, and were 
believed by the investigator to represent a facies chiefly Australian and 
tropical American. Tn their joint monograph, Gardner and Ettingshausen 
(1879, p. 3) point out that the flora is quite a distinctive one of Middle 
Bagshot age and they believe it to correspond with the subtropical American 
flora of approximately the same geological period, and suggest that the 
relationship is an indication that a land connection existed during Middle 
Bagshot time between England and America. Many generic resemblances 
were found between the English and American plants, but they also 
discovered many plants peculiar to the English strata. 

Osborne White (1917, p. 21) says: “ Usually impressions only of the 
leaves are met with, but in some cases the substance is preserved showing 
the variations in texture and even faint indications of autumnal colouring. 
The flora includes representatives of dicotyledonous forest trees, conifers, 
ferns, palms, marsh vegetation, and parasitic fungi.” Clement Reid (1898) 
and Osborne White give a resume of Gardner’s observations on the plants 
found in the cliff-sections, and add little or nothing to his work on the flora. 

Geological Description of the Beds. 

The cliffs which comprise the Bournemouth fresh-water beds and in which 
the plant-remains described in this paper are found, extend from Oanford 
Cliff to the east of Bournemouth pier. Their average height is about 100 ft. 
and they are much cut by chines. J. S. Gardner (1882) divided the 
Bagshot beds of this district into Upper, Middle, and Lower, and considered 
them to be mainly of fluviatile or esluarine origin. The rocks formerly 
described as Middle Bagshot Beds are now, in the Hampshire basin, referred 
to the Lower Bracklesham Beds (Lutetian) and the Upper Bracklesham 
Beds (Auversian) respectively. The Bournemouth fresh-water beds thus 
appear to represent the lowest local member of the Bracklesham Beds, the 
overlying marine strata being referred to the Zone of Nummulihs Uevigatus 
(Lutetian) passing upwards into the Boscorabe Sands etc., representing the 
Zone of Nummulites variolarius (Auversian). Mr. Osborne White describes 
the Bournemouth fresh-water beds as a complex of white and yellow sands, 
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laminated carbonaceous clays and loams and thin impure pipe-clays arranged 
for the most part in overlapping lenses of all sizes up to a few hundred yards 
in diameter. He states that “Physically the fresh-water beds of the 
Bournemouth Series conform to the delta type of deposit.” Gardner con¬ 
sidered that the river which deposited these beds flowed from the west in a 
south-easterly direction somewhat parallel to the inland direction of the 
chines, depositing its sediments at the very base of the Middle Eocene 
formations. Clement Reid pointed out how greatly the plants vary in the 
different lenticular masses of clay in which they occur so that they appear to 
have been deposited in very small basins formed by backwaters of the river, 
which was apparently constantly changing its channels. 

Isolation and Clearing of the Cut tries. 

The leaf material was cleared either in concentrated nitric acid and 
chlorate of potash, or when this treatment was found too drastic, in Eau dc 
Javelle, which acts more slowly, and was then washed with 20 per cent 
ammonia. For full details of methods of treatment see Nathor.-t (1908), 
Bather (1908), and Thomas (1912), For mounting these preparations of 
cuticle, water stains followed by glycerine and glycerine jell} r were always 
found more successful than spirit stains followed by absolute alcohol, clove 
oil, and balsam. Attempts to differentiate cells by staining were not 
extremely successful. The guard cells of the stomata stained a little more 
deeply than the ordinaly epidermal parenchyma, but all chemical differences 
in the various types of epidermal structures evidently became obliterated on 
fossilization. Methyl green, methylene blue, and saffranin were found to give 
the best results in sharply delimiting the cells. For comparison with the 
fossil leaves, very numerous preparations of recent leaves were made, and 
the procedure followed was exactly the same in the two cases, so that any 
post-mortem changes would be similar and comparable. Among the various 
leaves selected for examination, some of the genera described in Gardner’s 
paper were dealt with first, in the hope that the anatomical structure of the 
cuticles would confirm the accuracy of the identifications which were based 
on the external characters of these leaf-forms. The diameters of the cells in 
the various leaves were measured by means of Hutchinson’s Co-ordinate 
Micrometer and a stage micrometer. It was found that within the limits of 
the writer’s observation, different species of a single genus showed very 
similar cuticular form : thus certain genera, e. g., Saluv , Quercus , Fagvs , 
could be readily identified. 

There is not yet a definite consensus of opinion as to what we are to 
consider really critical characters in epidermal tissues. Thus, for example, 
in fossil Cycadophyta sinuation of the wall is shown to be a diagnostic 
character of ordinal rank (Thomas and Bancroft), whereas Dr. Marie Stopes 
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has demonstrated that the same genus may have straight or sinuate walls to 
its epidermal cells in different species of fossil Ginkgo from the flora of the 
Inferior Oolite of Brora. Thus Ginkgo digitata had an epidermis, the walls 
of whose cells were sinuate, while Ginkgo biloba has cells whose epidermal 
walls are straight. 

Detailed Account of New Leaves . 

Dicotylophyllum, nom. nov., for fossil dicotyledonous leaves of doubtful 
affinity. 

Dicotylophyllum Stopesii, sp. n. (PL 20 . figs. 1-4). A single specimen 
was found by the writer in a clay boulder near the top of the West Cliff, 
about ten yards west of the West Cliff lift. 

External Characters. —Simple, lanceolate tapering; apex somewhat blunt; 
coarsely serrate ; teeth comparatively wide apart, from 7 mm. near the base 
to 4 mm. near the apex. Venation unicostate, lateral veins well marked. 
Length 5*6 cm.; width 1*6 cm. 

Cuticular Structure . 

Under Epidermis (PI. 20 . figs. 2, 3).—This consists of :— 

(i.) Thin-walled parenchyma : Cells somewhat longer than broad, on the 
average *025 mm. by *018 mm. These parenchyma cells are also associated 
to form hair bases. 

(ii.) Guard cells of the stomata associated with which are accessory 
epidermal cells varying in number from two to four or five. They bound 
open pores in the specimen examined. The stomata and guard cells are 
remarkably large. The average diameter of* the latter parallel to the pore 
is *025 mm., and at right angles to thp pore it is *025 mm., hence the stomata 
are isodiametric. They are very close together surrounding the bases of 
hairs which are frequently separated by a single row of stomata only, at the 
most by three rows. The hairs, or rather the hair bases, consist of radially 
grouped epidermal cells surrounding an opening; the walls are strongly 
thickened along the radii, especially towards the centre. 

Upper Epidermis (PL 20 . fig. 4).—The majority of' the cells consist of 
ordinary epidermal parenchyma. There are numerous scattered hair bases, 
the average distance between which is *275 mm. The hair bases and the 
epidermal cells are similar to those described above. There are a fe\tf 
stomata, and thirteen or more epidermal cells intervene between them; their 
distance apart is very marked when compared with the close chain-like 
arrangement on the lower surface. 

Dicotylophyllum spiculatum, sp. n. (PL 20. figs. 5-9). One fairly 
complete specimen was found (see text-fig. 1), and many fragments in 
material communicated by Dr. Stopes. The leaf appears to have been 
extremely abundant! locally. 
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External Characters .—Simple, ovate (see text-fig. 1), acuminate, tip 
blunt. Just below the apex the leaf widened to form a narrow “ shoulder ” 
on each side. Margin finely sinuate, with more prominently bluntly dentate 
teeth at intervals of about 11 mm. between the flat finely sinuate sinuses. 
Unicostale ; lateral veins paired, strongly marked, meeting the wide midrib 
at angle of 83°. Length 8*9 cm., greatest width 5*2 cm. 

. Text-F i a. 1. 





I)xcotylopkyllum spiculatum. 


Cuticular Structure .—Fragments of this cuticle were extremely common 
in very many of the different lumps of the Bournemouth material. 

Under Epidermis (PI. 20 . figs. 5-8).—Under low powers of the microscope 
the unstained preparations show numerous roughly quadrangular grey 
patches, in the midst of each of which is a cruciform opening, the stoma. 
The quadrangular patches are parts of what are probably not guard cells 
but accessory cells which are packed with masses of structure apparently 
spicules, giving the appearance of heavy grey shading. The epidermal cells 
when examined with £-inch objective are seen to be thick-walled, irregular 
in size, and very asymmetric. The accessory cells which surround the pore 
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are comparable in position with those of Frenelopsis (Thompson, 1912), and 
the guard cells are not visible. Those accessory cells are very remarkably 
shaped. Each may be regarded as a croscent which in many cases has 
become pulled out at its greatest convexity to form a sharp angle, and again, 
instead of turning at each side of the crescent to form a smooth horn, forms 
a sharp angle with enormously thickened wall at the bend where the outer 
convex wall passes into the inner wall. Because of the acuteness of these 
angles, the junction of the two accessory cells forms a deep and wide sinus, 
bounding the pore. Owing to the projecting angle in the middle of each 
convex outer wall, their width at right angles to the pore is much greater 
than their diameter parallel to the pore, t. e ., as *03 mm. is to *012 mm. They 
are filled with spicules, generally branched, which radiate fanwise from the 
inner to the outer walls, sometimes dividing into two groups in each coll, 
but sometimes being parallel to the long axis of the cell instead of at right 
angles to it. The writer does not believe these cell contents to be the result 
of post-mortem changes, although one must not exclude that possibility. 
The inner walls of the accessory cells are thick, appear corrugated, and 
bound a cruciform pore, two of the points of the cross following the pro¬ 
jecting angle in the middle of each convexity of the cell, while the other two 
points of the cross are directed towards tlu* lowest depression of the angular 
sinus at the junction of the accessory cells, as seen in surface view. Both 
stomata and accessory cells are remarkably asymmetric. Thus one cell may 
be distinctly smaller as a whole than its partner. Again, one cell of a pair 
may have one horn, usually a lateral horn, longer and more thickened than 
any other of the horns of the pair. The stomata occur between every one, 
two, or three epidermal cells. Veins of from seven to very many cells 
across, with some extremely thick-walled cells, and branching at a wide angle, 
intersect the surface. The cells which compose the vein are elongated and 
show some signs of sliding growth, some having one tapering and sharply 
pointed end, while the other end is blunt. Their thickness is not uniform. 
Numerous papillate cells with dome-shaped outer walls border the veins and 
lie upon them. They are at a higher level than the epidermal cells, require 
a different focus for their examination, and are thick-walled stone cells 
occurring in groups, forming mounds of cells whose outer walls appear 
dome-shaped. The individual cells are thick-walled and in many cases 
form rather irregular rosettes. The topmost cells are the smallest and 
have the thickest walls. 

Upper Epidermis (PL 20 . fig. 9).—This is sharply distinguished from the 
under epidermis by its lack of stomata. Its cells are thick-walled and consist 
of uniform parenchyma across w hich spreads a network of veins and papillae 
similar to those of the under surface. The cells vary much in shape. They 
may be square or oblong or 5- or 6-sided w ith their edges frequently very 
rounded instead of being angular. One preparation showed very delicate 
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branched pits on the walls of some cells. The veins consist, as in the lower 
epidermis, of elongated cells with thicker walls, some tapering to a point at 
one end. Thus the whole epidermis of this loaf is extremely distinctive and 
can be recognised at a glance. 

Dicotylophyllum sinuatijm, sp. n. (PL 20. figs. 10-12). Three speci¬ 
mens of this leaf have been isolated. The first specimen a was found by the 
writer at Bournemouth, west of the pier ; the second specimen y8, V. 14917, a 
perfect leaf, and the third y, V. 12G45, not quite so complete, were identified, 
both from their external character and cuticular structure, from the Gardner 
Collection at the British Museum. Externally the leaves very much suggest 
the Lauraceae. 

Specimen a. 

External Characters .—A fragment, evidently the basal half of an elliptical 
ovate leaf. Length 4*8 cm., hence the whole leaf was probably at least 
9-10 cm. long. Greatest width, which was close to the upper end, 3*5 mm. 
Venation unicostate, midrib strongly marked. Lateral veins in opposite 
pairs, occasionally a lateral vein missing or obliterated by fossilization. 
These laterals were extremely delicate in contrast to the strongly marked 
midrib. Margin very slightly notched at intervals of about 1*5 cm. 

Specimen ft V. 14917 (PL 20. fig. 10). 

The measurements of the complete leaf were :—Greatest width 2*8 cm., 
length 12*4 cm.; length of stalk l’G cm. 

The width of this specimen was less than that of Specimen a, hence « was 
probably longer than 14 cm. The midrib was strongly marked, the lateral 
veins were very faintly outlined, occurred apparently in pairs, and diverged 
from the midrib at an angle of about 40°. Each vein curved round just 
inside the margin and became connected with the vein above. The cuticle 
was histologically identical with that of Specimen a. 

Cuticular Structure .— Under Epidermis (PL 20, figs. 11 & 12). Epidermal 
cells irregular in shape and very sinuate, with ten or eleven crests and 
troughs. They are so asymmetric that some are almost triangular, others 
square, while yet others are elongated in one direction but with two sides 
parallel forming sinuate oblongs. Stomatal apparatus consists of pairs of 
guard cells and pairs of subsidiary cells. The stomata vary much in size 
owing to marked differences in the size of different pairs of guard cells and 
marked differences in the diameter of different pore-sp ices. The junction 
of the two crescent-shaped cells is extremely thick-walled, the thickening 
tapering to a point towards the pore giving the appearance of a dagger. 
There is also a thickened ridge at right angles to the u dagger,the whole 
thickening thus forming a w T ” piece, the cross-bar of the T fitting into a 
depression between the horns of the two crescents so that a pair of daggers 
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occurs between the two guard cells. Some of the guard cells, but not all, 
are widest at right angles to their length. 

Average width of guard cells across the pore *022 mm. 

Average width of guard cells parallel to pore *026 mm. 

A very narrow, deeply staining subsidiary cell with granular contents 
forms a border round the outer edge of each guard cell, and while the latter 
become yellowish with saffranin, the former stain very deeply pink. The 
average width of the subsidiary cells is *004 mm. 

Veins : These consist also of cells with sinuate walls, but they are elongate, 
narrow, and less deeply sinuate than the ordinary epidermis. They are 
about 7 cells wide. Average length of a cell *03 mm., average width 
*009 mm. Hairs or papilla bases : These are like raised spiked collars and 
of very definite appearance, resembling in shape the spiked collars which 
formed medheval instruments of torture. These hair bases are very thick- 
walled with six or more radiating, sometimes bifurcate spikes of thickening, 
which gradually thin out peripherally and become continuous with the 
walls of adjacent cells. The “ collar” itself would seem to be a single cell 
with a very thick and spiky wall .and raised above the level of the cells 
around. 

Upper Epidermis consists of epidermal cells witli sinuate walls, and more 
approximately rectangular than those of the lower epidermis. Veins of 
similar cells but narrower and longer occur also. 


Araucarites Goppehti (Sternberg) Gardner. (PI. 20. figs. 13, 14.) 

This was first found in the form of separate curved polished brown and black 
isolated teeth and minute twig fragments, when clay lumps of material from 
the West Cliff and from Durley Chine were washed in the search for leaves, 
etc. Comparison with figures of cuticular preparations by R. Florin (1919) 
suggested a strong resemblance to Sequoia , with which leaf the tooth-like 
appearance was in agreement. Specimens in the Gardner Collection were 
also examined, and their cuticular structure was found to be identical. A 
specimen figured in Gardner’s ‘Eocene Flora 1 as Araucarites Gopperti (vol. ii. 
p. 104, pi. 12. fig. 1) was also compared, and chemical treatment of its 
cuticle revealed its identical nature. 

External characters of a Leaflet —Each leaflet is 6-10 mm. long, strongly 
curved or sickle-shaped, quadrangular in cross section, and decurrent with 
the stem at the base where the leaf is 2 mm. wide, tapering to 1 mm* and less 
towards the acute apex. These leaflets are spirally arranged. 

Cuticular Structure .—The stomata occur in two bands parallel to the long 
axis of the leaf; widen out and are more irregular towards the base. Each 
band consists of two or three long rows of stomata irregularly grouped into 
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twos and threes alternate with each other. Near the extreme apex one 
linear series of’ stomata forms the band. The orientation of the stomatal 
axes is extremely variable—parallel to, at right angles to, and oblique to the 
long axis of the leaf. The stomata show, however, a most characteristic 
arrangement of cells. The space occupied by the two guard cells is quadri¬ 
lateral to oval in outline, or occasionally round. The guard cells themselves 
are somewhat ill-defined, partly because they appear to be only weakly 
cuticularised, partly because they become readily destroyed by the chemical 
treatment they undergo. Moreover, they lose clearness because they are 
below the level of the epidermal cells. The guard cells are surrounded by 
four or occasional!}' five narrow elongated cells placed end to end forming a 
ring. These accessory cells stain very deeply with methyl green or saffranin. 
The inner wall of each subsidiary cell where it bounds the guard cells is 
strongly thickened, as are the radial walls also. The stomata occur on both 
surfaces of the leaf. 

Epidermal Cells. —One or two rows of epidermal cells occur between 
the two or three rows of stomata in a band. The* epidermal cells occurring 
between two stomata in one linear series are elongated in the horizontal 
direction, i. e., at right angles to the long axis of the leaf, while between 
two parallel rows of stomata they are elongated more or less parallel 
to the long axis of the leaf. They are thick-walled, and contain numerous 
large, simple round pits which show especially well in the stained sections. 
The walls are straight, not wavy. The midrib consists of 13-20 rows of 
narrow vertically elongated cells, as one passes from apex to base of the 
leaf. 

Measurement of Cells :— 

Stomata. Subsidiary Cells . 

Average length . . *03 mm. *024 mm. 

Average width . *0175 mm. *012 mm. 


Average length 
Average width 


Epidermal Cells . 

Between two stomata Between the series 
of a series. of stomata. 

•025 mm. *042 mm. 

•012 mm. *01 mm. 


Discussion as to the Affinities of Arauearites Gbpperti. 

Gardner believed the leaf to be a true Araucaria. The species was founded 
originally on sterile branches from the Eocene Flora of Haering in the 
Tyrol, which were considered to be externally identical with foliage shoots 
of Araucaria excelsa , but Ettingshausen recorded it from Bilin in Bohemia 
under the generic name of Sequoia, and the question now arises as to whether 
the leaf is an Araucaria or a Sequoia . In order to see whether the cuticular 
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structure would reveal the generic character, preparations have been made 
of various recent and fossil Sequoias and recent Araucarias. Gardner 
believed it to be closely related to Araucaria Cunninghamii , and externally it 
is extraordinarily like the latter species. The cuticular structure, however, 
does not support this view. 

Let us now consider the structure of some recent Araucarias :— 


Araucaria Cunninghamii. 

j Araucaria ei'ceha. 

Araucaria Bidwillii. 

Araucaria imbricata. 

Average length of 

! 

Leaflets of two dif- 

4 cm. 

5 cm. 

leaflet, 8-10 mm. 

ferent habits, 7-8 
mm. in length, in 




compressed form, 
while in spread¬ 
ing form length is 
10-15 mm. 



Average width of 

12 mm. in each 

1 cm. 

2 8 cm. 

leaflet, 2 mm. at base. 

case. 



Arrangement—Spiral. 

Spiral, laterally 

compressed, im¬ 

Spiral, spreading, 
slightly decurrent 

Spiral, spreading. 

1 ! 

bricate, or spiral 
spreading at right 
angles to the 
stem, slightly de¬ 

at the base. 


j 

current. 



Shape—Falcate. 

Falcate. 

Ovate-lanceolate. 

Ovate. 


The external characters of Araucaria Bidwillii are not in agreement with 
those of Araucarites Gopperti. 

The falcate, laterally compressed imbricated short-leaved form of imw- 
caria excelsa is extremely like Araucaria Cunninghamii , and also like the fossil 
form, but the latter shows marked decurrenee. 

Cuticular Structure of Araucaria Cunninghamii (PI. 20. figs. 15,16). 

The stomata occur in bands on both surfaces. Each band consists of three 
or four linear series more regularly grouped than those of Araucarites 
Gopperti. The stomata are closely packed, and in many cases no epidermal 
cells intervene between them. The stomatal axes are extremely variable in 
direction. Four or five, but more commonly four, subsidiary cells surround 
the guard cells, have thick radial and outer walls, and stain deeply. The* 
epidermal cells have very wavy walls and are very thick-walled, showing 
pits: thus it would seem that if Araucarites Gopperti is an Araucaria, it must 
be a different species of Araucaria from Araucaria CunninghamiL since the 
walls of its epidermal cells are straight. Dr. Marie Stopes has shown 
(Stopes, 1907) that in the case of the recent and fossil Ginkgos, wavy or 
straight epidermal walls must be regarded as a specific character, though 
externally no difference could be detected between the recent and fossil 
forms. 
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Cuticular Structure of Araucaria excelsa (PI. 20. figs. 17, 18). 

Stomata .—These are situated on ihe floor of fairly large pits, occurring both 
on upper and lower epidermis, and in bands parallel to the long axis of the 
leaf. A band consists of widening linear rows of stomata, two rows near 
the extreme apex, the number of the rows rapidly increasing from apex to base 
so that near the base there are five linear rows of stomata in a band. There 
are from 30-H8 rows of epidermal cells in the middle of the leaf between the 
two stomatal bands of the leaf. In the fossil specimen, although the band of 
stomata widens slightly near the base, more than three linear series of stomata 
in a band have not been found, while at the extreme apex, one linear series 
only occurs. The guard cells of the stomata of A. excelsa are surrounded by 
four, more rarely five, subsidiary epidermal cells which occur above them, 
and have slightly thickened inner walls and somewhat more thickened radial 
walls. The opening of the pore can be seen as a narrow, sharply angled slit, 
and the granular guard cells can also be seen. The subsidiary cell group is 
larger than in the fossil specimen. 

Epidermal Cells .—Two to three rows of epidermal cells occur between 
each linear series of stomata in a band ; in places one row only occurs, 
owing to the somewhat irregular grouping of the stomatal lines. In the 
fossil there is commonly a single linear series of epidermal cells between 
two adjacent lines of stomata in a band. Occasionally two or three rows of 
epidermal cells occur, especially passing towards the base of the leaf. In 
Araucaria excelsa the epidermal cells between the rows of stomata are 
elongated parallel to the long axis of the leaf, but between the stomata in 
a row they are somewhat elongated horizontally. The epidermal cells 
when seen with a low power appear to be straight oblong rectangles, 
but under a high power show distinct sinuations here and there. Thus 
one wall of a cell may be sinuate, the others almost straight, and this wavy 
wall may be a vertical or a cross wall. There may be a few sinuations 
only in the wall or they may be numerous. One cell showed one wall with five 
sinuses and another with three. One marked sinus in the cross wall is fairly 
common. Actual preparations show this better than the photographs do, 
for the sinuations in the photomicrographs are somewhat blurred. Simple 
pits seen on edge are very common and occur at the bases of the sinuses, 
which are, when present, much less deep than those of Araucaria Cun - 
ninghamii . The sinuations are narrow aud shallow, and occur rather locally, 
and large parts of a field may show none. 

Cuticular Structure of Araucaria Bidwillii (PI. 20. fig. 19, PI. 21. fig. 20). 

Here the upper surface is practically destitute of stomata. The under 
surface bears linear series and the uniseriate rows arc not grouped into 
bands. Two, three, or four epidermal cells intervene in linear series between 
adjacent stomata in a vertical row, and these are elongated in the vertical 
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direction , in marked contrast with the corresponding cells of A . excelsa, 
A . Cunninghamii, and A. Gopperti . The cells between two stomata of a 
series are markedly wider and shorter than those between two rows of 
stomata, though elongated in the same direction parallel to the long axis 
of the leaf. The number of vertical rows of epidermal cells between two 
linear series of stomata is variable, being from four to fourteen. 

Stomatal Apparatus .—The stomata are situated on the floor of pits roofed 
in by four or five or more somewhat irregularly grouped subsidiary epidermal 
cells. These disturb the symmetrical arrangement of the parallel rows of 
epidermal cells between the stomatal lines, and cause the epidermal cells in 
their neighbourhood to curve round them, the appearance presented by a 
stomatal line being that of a row of large beads on a thin string—each bead 
being a group of subsidiary cells, and the string, the connecting epidermal 
cells of the same linear row. The poral opening is a narrow oblong with 
bluntly rounded ends, between which the granular guard cells can be seen. 
The stomatal axes are not oblique. The long axis of each is parallel to the 
long axis of the leaf. The subsidiary epidermal cells are not all alike. Two, 
those parallel to the long axis of the pore, are elongated vertically and short 
horizontally. The two which close in the pore horizontally are not much 
longer in one direction than the, other. It is evident that neither external 
form nor cuticular structure suggest a very close relationship between 
A . Bidwillii and A . Gopperti . 

Cuticular Structure o/Araucaria imbricata (PI. 21. figs. 21, 22). 

Stomata occur on both surfaces of the lamina, and are, as in the other species 
of Araucaria , situated on the floor of pits. The epidermis is extremely thick- 
walled. Stomata occur in very regular linear series, each series being sepa¬ 
rated from the next by three to seven rows of thick-walled cells. Each series 
is uniseriate, and the stomata are very close, a line of eleven stomata having 
no interspersed epidermal cells, and then the series is interrupted by two epi¬ 
dermal cells separating the eleven from another five stomata, these succeeded 
vertically by two epidermal cells and then nine stomatal cells, and so on. 

Stomatal Apparatus .—The subsidiary cell group is larger in all directions 
than the corresponding group of cells in A . Gdpperti , and larger in ail 
directions than the ring of cells surrounding the pore in A . Bidwillii . It is 
very considerably larger than the equivalent cell group in A . excelsa . The 
poral axes are not absolutely parallel to the length of the leaf, but are slightly 
oblique, though much less so than in A . excelsa and A. Gdpperti . The oblong 
pore is very thick-walled, elongated, and narrow ; through it, in some cases, 
the slightly open guard cells can be seen. 

Thus, when we compare the external characters and the relative dia¬ 
meters of the axes of the poral ring, and of the epidermal cells of the 
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various Araucarias, it is evident that there are, in many respects, points of 
agreement between Araucaria excelsa and Araucarites Gopperti, but fewer 
and fewer points of agreement between A . Gopperti and A. Cunninghamii , 
A . Bidwillii, and A. imbricata . 
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Recent and extinct Araucarias have been described by Seward & Ford 
(190G) very fully, but no details of their epidermal structure other than the pre¬ 
sence or absence of stomata on the two surfaces are dealt with in their paper. 
It is very evident that all the Araucarias conform as regards their stomata to 
a well-defined morphological type, in which the stomata are serial and indi¬ 
vidually separate, and occur at the bottom of epidermal pits formed by the 
dipping down of the subsidiary cells surrounding the guard cells. The 
Araucarian leaf-epidermis shows much in common with that of a Sequoia, as 
does also the fossil specimen A . Gopperti , and some Sequoia leaves will now 
be described in order to ascertain whether their cutieular structure shows 
more points of resemblance with Araucarites Gopperti than do the Araucarian 
cuticles. 

Sequoia gigantea, Lindl. & Gord. 

External characters of a leaf on a sterile shoot .—Length 5-8 mm., cross 
section triangular to rhombic. Average width 1 mm. Arrangement spiral 
and decussate, adpressed but with free tips. Leaves occurring on the 
shoots bearing cones are shorter, broader, and overlap more. 
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Cuticular Structure of Sequoia gigantea (PL 21. figs. 23-25).—This has 
been described by Rudolph Florin (1920). He does not give detailed 
measurements of the size of the various cells, but merely the ratio between 
their length and breadth in each case. He describes the stomata as occur¬ 
ring on both surfaces of the leaf, and says that the space between the rows 
of stomata varies just as does the distance between each row. He says 
further, that they are orientated lengthwise and that their long axis is also 
parallel to the direction of the vascular bundle, and points out that the 
openings do not lie in definite parallel closely connected rows any more than 
do the cells surrounding them, but between the rows of stomata, on the con¬ 
trary, the epidermal cells lie in fairly regular vertical rows, and have an 
elongated form. The ratio of breadth to length varies from 1 :10 to 1:4. 
The opening between the epidermal cells which surround the guard cells is 
ll/a broad and 31ft long. 

Detailed characters of the Cuticle (PL 21. figs. 23, 24, 25). 

1 find there is a distinctly banded arrangement of the stomata, two bands 
occurring on either side of the wide midrib, these are somewhat irregular, 
and the number of serial rows making up a band varies from two to five 
according to the distance from the apex. At the extreme apex a band 
consists of a single linear scries of stomata, while at the base the banded 
arrangement is difficult to recognise owing to the widening out of all the 
series and the increase in the number of rows comprising the band. The 
stomatal axes do not preserve an exact parallelism* and though many are 
vertically orientated, a considerable number are oblique to horizontal in 
direction. This is comparable with thef orientation of the stomatal axes in 
Araucarites Gopperti , but there is relatively greater axial obliquity in the 
stomata of Araucarites G&pperti . The middle of the leaf is occupied by a 
wider zone of vertically elongated narrow cells with rather oblique cross-walls. 
On either side of this zone and between the stomatal series the parenchyma 
is less regular, and the cells are shorter and wider, and though some are still 
vertically elongated, others have their long axis horizontal. The pore is an 
oblong slit surrounded by a ring of five, occasionally four or six, epidermal 
cells. Through the pore formed by this ring, the guard cells can be seen. 
Each stomatal series consists of a varying number of epidermal cells, two to, 
five or many intervening between successive stomata, which are usually not 
in very parallel lines. One, two, or three rows of epidermal cells intervene 
between each series, the number increasing towards the base. 

The average length of the poral opening is *022 mm. 

The average width of the poral opening is *009 mm. 

Hence ratio of length to width is 2 : 1. 

The subsidiary epidermal cells have an average length of ’0309 mm., and an 
average width of *019 mm. 

Henoe ratio of length to breadth is 2 : 1. 
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The epidermal cells between two stomata of a series have an average length 
of # 032 mm. and an average width of *019 mm. 

Thus the ratio of length to width is 2 :1. 

The epidermal cells between two linear series of stomata have an average 
length of *064 mm. and an average width of *019 mm. 

Hence ratio of length to width is 3 : 1. 

Sequoia sempervirens, Endl. 

External Characters .—The general appearance is very different from that 
of Sequoia gigantea or the fossil Araucarites (xopperti . The narrow oblong 
leaves spread outwards from the stem at an angle of 45°. The midrib is 
prolonged to form a short spine-like tip. Average length 1*8 cm. ; average 
width 2 mm. 

This leaf has also been described by Rudolph Florin. 

Cuticnlar Structure (PI. 21. figs. 26, 27).—Stomata occur on both upper 
and under surfaces, and are arranged in linear series which are grouped to 
form a wide band on either side of the midrib on the under surface, but the 
stomata are very few on the upper surface, three rows of widely separated 
stomata alone being found, and in one preparation only, while other pre¬ 
parations showed no stomata on the upper surface. 

Stomatal Apparatus .—The poral ring of subsidiary cells consists of com¬ 
monly four, less frequently five cells, and of these, those orientated vertically 
are much longer than those which close in the ring horizontally. The hori¬ 
zontally disposed cells serve in some cases as connecting cells between one 
stomatal pore and the next, and then are vertically or in some cases obliquely 
elongated. The vertical cells have one end produced in some stomata, 
beyond the other cells, forming horn-like projections. The long axes of the 
openings are vertical to oblique. 

Epidermal Cells .—The series of stomatal lines and epidermal cell rows are 
all curiously wilted. This is due to the ring-like group of poral cells being 
large and causing the epidermal cells of cither adjacent vertical line to curve 
round them. This wavy outline makes the cells difficult to measure. The 
cells, both between the individual stomata and between adjacent stomatal 
series, are mainly vertically elongated, though the cell next to one of the 
poral ring and in a vertical line with it is sometimes longer horizontally. 
The cross walls of the cells are oblique and somewhat curved, not very 
angular. The cells between two different stomata of a series are much 
shorter and wider than those between two different stomatal series. The 
ratio of length to width is 2 : 1 in the former case and 7 : 1 in the latter 
case. The midrib is about 17 cells wide. Its cells are extremely long and 
narrow, with very oblique end walls; ratio of length to width is JO : 1. 

Upper Epidermis .—The whole preparation showed nine stomata in three 
wide apart serial rows. The poral rings are smaller than those of the lower 
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surface. This is due partly to the smaller size of the individual cells of the 
ring, and partly to the smaller size of the pores. The epidermal cells are 
distinctly shorter than those of the lower epidermis. 

Average diameter of short axis = *022 mm. 

Average diameter of long axis = *269 mm. 

Krausel (1920, p. 353) considers that the cuticular structure of S . semper- 
virens is very much like that of Sequoia Langsdorfii , and like the figures 
which Reid gives of aS. Couttsiece , but he does not seem to have examined 
Reid’s material. 

Sequoia Tournalii, Brongn. Gardner has described this from the Myrica 
Bed of the Middle Bagsbot of Bournemouth, and states that although there is 
no direct evidence to connect it with any particular tribe of Conifers, it more 
nearly resembles Sequoia sempervirens than any other species. It is also 
very similar to Sequoia Langsdorfii . 

The following account is based on specimen V. 15103 (Brit. Mus., N.H.), 
the external form of which is figured in Gardner’s * Eocene Flora,’ plate 5, 

% I 2 * 

External Characters .—Average length 1*6 cm.; average width 2*25 mm. 
The foliage on one and the same branch may be imbricated and decurrent and 
much like that of Sequoia gigantea , or distichous and decurrent, much longer 
and wider and externally extremely like the foliage of Sequoia sempervirens. 
This is interesting in view of the fact that Miss Eastwood (1895) finds two 
different types of foliage on trees of Sequoia sempervirens : “ All large trees 
of Sequoia sempervirens have the upper foliage quite different from the lower, 
with intermediate forms.” 

Cuticle (PI. 21. figs. 28, 29, 30).—Both upper and under surface bear 
stomata in vertically elongated serial rows ; the pores are close together, 
separated by only one or two epidermal cells, while each vertical row of 
stomata is similarly separated from the next by one or two epidermal cells. 
Epidermal cells and pores are constructed on a much smaller scale than those 
of any of the known Sequoias examined, nor is there the sharp distinction 
between ring cells surrounding the pore and the remaining epidermal cells 
that is so characteristic of the Sequoias. The pores are all orientated verti¬ 
cally, the opening is a narrow oblong, its long axis vertically directed. The 
midrib is about 18 cells wide, and some of its cells, which are much shorter 
than those of the midribs of known Sequoias, have slightly sinuate walls. 

Stomatal Pores .—The guard cells cannot be seen, but the pore shows as an 
opening bordered by four epidermal cells, two closing it in laterally, and 
these appear to be those of the adjacent epidermal cell rows, slightly dis¬ 
tended, while the two which close in the pore horizontally are also vertically 
elongated and form continuations of the epidermal cells in the same linear 
series. Very occasionally a short, almost isodiametric cell is cut off to close 
in the pore horizontally. 
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Epidermal Cells .—These are relatively much shorter and wider than those 
of known Sequoias, with ends oblique to flat, round rather than angular, and 
many show sliding growth. There is no marked difference between those 
alternating with the serial rows of stomata and those between individual 
stomata, but there is a marked difference between these and those of the 
midrib. 

Thus, when we compare this leaf with that of Sequoia semjyervirens, we see 
that while the external characters are in agreement, the cuticular structure 
is not sufficiently alike in the two leaves for the specimen to be identical 
specifically with S. semperi'irens, The construction of the pore occasionally 
presents considerable resemblance in the two cases. Thus what is of common 
occurrence in Sequoia 1 ournalii , namely the vertically elongated horizontal 
cell closing in the pore and serving as a connecting cell between one pore 
and the next in the same linear seties, may also be seen in Sequoia semper - 
virens , but as the exception rather than the rule. Sequoia sempervirens 
usually has a short connecting cell cut out horizontally. In Sequoia 
Tournalii too, the stomatal series and epidermal cell rows present the same 
waved appearance owing to the divergence from the vertical of each linear 
series. A very short cell may close in the poral ring in S, Tournalii , as is 
commonly seen in Sequoia semj>ervirens. The vertical cells of the poral ring 
may have an end produced heyond the other cells of the ring in S. Tournalii , 
just as commonly occurs in Sequoia sempervirens, hut in 5. Tournalii the 
prolongation of the cell is not so marked. The chief points of difference are 
differences of size of all the cells, and the absolutely vertical orientation of 
the stomatal pores in Sequoia Tournalii , while the stomata in the fossil 
species do not show so clearly the banded arrangement characteristic of the 
living form, but seem evenly distributed right across the leaf in serial rows, 
except along the midrib. The shape of the epidermal cells is very similar, 
and the end walls are much alike in the fossil and recent species, if we allow 
for the far greater relative length in S. sempervirens . 

Sequoia Couttsie^, Heer. Scales and seeds of this species as well as its 
sterile shoots have been found in the lignite of Bovey Tracey, which is 
regarded as of Oligocene age, and the cuticle has also been figured by Reid 
(1910). This fossil Sequoia is more delicate in appearance than either 
Sequoia gig ant ea or the fossil Araucarttes Gopperti which so much resembles 
Sequoia gigantea . The stem is relatively thicker and the leaves wider apart, 
narrower and more sharply pointed, but also deenrrent. The space between 
two leaves in a vertical series is 2 mm. 

Cuticle (PI. 21. figs. 31, 32).—Here, as in the other two species of Sequoia , 
i.e; S. gigantea and S . sempervirens , the stomata form bands. The stomatal 
pores are roughly four-sided and surrounded by an oblong ring of four or 
five narrow elongated cells. Epidermal cells between the stomatal rows are 
vertically elongated parallel to the direction of the midrib, which consists of 
about 15-30 rows of cells. The epidermal cells between two stomata in the 
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same vertical series are square or elongated horizontally, or less frequently 
vertically. Outside the stomatal bands, the epidermal cells are irregular 
both in shape and direction, and relatively wider in proportion to their length 
than those between the linear stomatal series. 

Stomatal Apparatus, —Stomata occur on both surfaces of the leaf. The 
stomatal bands are extremely irregular, and by no means follow accurate 
vertical lines, a band consisting of about four series of divergent stomata 
which widen out and increase to about 7 or 10 rows towards the base of 
the leaf. The pond axes vary greatly in direction, being oblique or hori¬ 
zontal to vertical. 

Although there are only two recent species of the genu9, it was represented 
by numerous fossil species in Tertiary times, both on the Continent of Europe 
and in America. These species were based largely on foliage impressions, 
and probably a large proportion were inaccurately named. One anatomically 
known species from this country, Sequoia gig ante oides, Slopes, occurs in 
Southern England in Lower Greensand rocks (Slopes, 1915). Thus the 
Sequoias have a long fossil history. Sequoia Tournalii is an older fossil than 
Sequoia Couttsiece , and there are therefore now three Sequoias from British 
rocks which are anatomically known, the cuticular structure of Sequoia 
Tournalii being here described for the first time. The systematic position of 
Sequoia Tournalii is, however, not nearly so well established as that of Sequoia 
Couttsiew, and while its external characters are in close agreement with those 
of Sequoia sernpervirens, it must be borne in mind that the external characters 
of many living genera are very confusing and difficult to sort out. The 
cuticle of this fossil form seems to conform to the gymnospermous plan, but 
its points of contact with undoubted JSequoias are not very numerous, and 
whether it is a Sequoia must be considered not proven until specimens with 
cones are definitely identified. 

The following table gives comparative measurements of the known Sequoias 
with S. Tournalii and Araucarites Gopperti, 


Sequoia 
gigantea . 

Sequoia 

Couttsiece. 

i 

Sequoia 

sempervirens. 

Sequoia 

Tournalii, 

Araucarites 
Gopperti . 

Length 5 mm. 
Leaf\ 

4 mm. 

1 *8 cm. 

i 1*6 cm. 

' 

i 

0~10 mm. 

Width 1 mm. 

6 mm. 

2 mm. 

2*25 mm. 

i 

2 mm 

Cuticle :— 





Stomata . 



i 


Banded arrange¬ 
ment. Occur on 
both surfaces. 

Irregularly 
banded arrange¬ 
ment. Occur on 
both surfaces. 

Banded arrange- | Banded arrange¬ 
ment. Mainly ; ment not clearly 
on under sur- defined. Sto- 
face. j mata appear to 

( occur on both 
j surfaces. 

Banded arrange¬ 
ment well 
marked. Sto¬ 
matal bands 
occur on both 
surfaces. 
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Sequoia 

ffigantea. 

Sequoia 

Couftsieee. 

Sequoia 
semper virens. 

Sequoia 

Tournalii. 

Araucarites 

Gbpperti. 

Poral Axes. 





Vary in direction. 
Frequently 
oblique. 

Vary in 
direction. 

Long axis orien¬ 
tated vertically 
usually, occa- 
sionallvoblique 

Long axis 
vertically 
orientated. 

Vary in 
direction. 
Usually oblique. 

Diameters of Pore. 





Long axis 
•022 mm. 

•024 mm. 

*037 mm. 

*013 mm. 

*03 mm. 

Short axis 
*099 mm. 

*015 mm. 

•015 mm. 

... 

*005 ram. 

*017 mm. 

Cells of the 

Poral Piny. 





All similar. 

Long axis 
•0809 ruin. 

Short axis 
*019 mm. 

All similar. 

*027 mm. 

*008 mm. 

Differentiated 
into two sets. 

Vertical Cells. 

•062 mm. 

017 mm. 

Differentiated 
into two sets. 

Vertical Cells. 

*031 nini. 

*012 mm. 

All similar. 

Long axis 
*024 mm. 

Short axis 
*012 mm. 



Horizontal Cells. 

Horizontal Cells. 



Long axis .... 
Short axis .... 

*032 mm. 

*025 mm. 

*03 min. 

•039 mm. 


Epidermal Cells of 
the Midrib. 

Long axis 
*074 mm. 

*041 mm. 

! 

*27 mm. 

i 

i 

i i 

•071 mm. 

i 

! 

037 mm. 

Short axis 
*014 mm. 

•012 mm. 

i 

*024 mm. 

i 

i 

*017 tnm. 

*013 mm. 

Epidermal Cells. 


l 


! 

Between two * 
stomatal series. | 

! 

i 




Long axis 
•064 mm. 

! 

•031 mm. 

•090 mm. 

1 

*043 mm. , 

*042 mm. 

Short axis 
•019 min. 

*016 mm. I 

•018 mm. 

*014 mm. j 

*010 mm. 

Between adjacent i 
stomata of same ; 
series. 



j 


Long axis j 

•032 mm. 

•024 mm. 

•049 mm. 

*043 mm. 

•025 mm. 

Short axis ; 

*019 mm. 

i 

•017 mm. ! 

i 

*028 mm. 

*014 mm. 

*016 mm. 


u 


9 
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There are very close points of resemblance between Sequoia gigantea , 
Araucarites Gopperti , and Araucaria excelsa . The following table will show 
how close the resemblances are :— 


Sequoia gigantea. 

Araucarites Gopperti. 

A. excelsa. 

Leaf. Length 5-8 mm. 

6-10 mm. 

6-15 mm. 

’ Width 1 mm. 

2 mm. 

1-2 ram. 

CuticlePoral Axes. 



Long axis *022 mm. 

■OS mm. 

*033 mm. 

Short „ *009 mm. 

*017 mm. 

*014 mm. 

Cells of the Poral Ring. 



Long axis *051 mm. 

*024 mm. 

*04 mm. 

Short „ *019 mm. 

*012 mm. 

*02 mm. 

Epidermal Cells between two stomatal series. 



Long axis *004 mm. 

*042 mm. 

*058 mm. 

Short „ *019 inm. 

010 mm. 

*010 mm. ; 

Epidermal Cells between two adjacent stomata 
in the same series. 



Long axis 032 mm. 

*025 mm. 

*026 mm. 

Short „ *019 mm. 

*012 mm. 

*016 mm. 


The poral ring cells are distinctly larger in Araucaria excelsa than in 
Araucarites Gopperti , whose measurements in this respect agree more 
closely with those of Sequoia gigantea? but when the sum total of the various 
measurements of these three leaves is estimated, it seems to point to the 
Araucarian relationship of A . Gopperti. 

Taxodium europium (Brongn.). 

Its external characters have been figured by Gardner (1883, pi. 3, fig. 3). 
Specimen V• 15072 was examined by the writer for anatomical investigation, 
in the hope of obtaining confirmatory evidence of its true generic character, 
since none of the Bournemouth fossils so-named possess cones, though the 
material named Taxodium europmum by Brongniart from Tertiary beds in 
Greece possessed cones. 

External Characters .—These have been described by Gardner. Leaves 
imbricated, closely adpressed, decurrent, and alternate in arrangement, small, 
and acute or obtuse. Scale-like and triangular forms occur near the base 
of the shoots, while near the shoot-tips they are a little longer, awl-shaped 
and recurved. Average length 2*2 mm. Average width *57 mm. The 
recurved character of the leaves is comparable with that of Glyptostrohus . 
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Cuticular Structure (FI. 21. fig. 33, PI. 20. fig. 34). 

Stomatal Apparatus .—The stomata show a banded arrangement, and 
appear to occur on both sides of the tiny leaf. One band appears to consist 
of four or five rows situated in epidermal pits. The poral axes appear as a 
whole to be orientated lengthwise, but their orientation may be oblique or 
transverse. The pores are usually bounded by four epidermal cells, but five 
epidermal cells surrounding the pore are not uncommon, forming a rosette. 
When four cells surround the pit, two are orientated transversely, and two 
parallel to the direction of the poral axis. One of the transverse cells may 
be much drawn out and longer than the others. This is also seen in the 
modern Glyptostrohus cuticle. The elongated cell may join the next poral 
ring obliquely. 

Epidermal Cells elongated parallel to the long axis of the leaf. One end 
of a cell may be much narrower than the other, owing to the obliquity of 
some of the cross walls. The cross wall may be curved instead of plane. 
One, two, or three rows of epidermal cells intervene between the linear 
series of stomata. A few of the longitudinal walls of the epidermal cells 
show slight »inuations. The epidermal cells intervening between two linear 
series of stomata are somewhat narrower than those in the middle of the 
leaf. One epidermal cell only may separate one pore from the next, of the 
same or an adjacent linear stomatal series, since the stomata may occur very 
close together in a band. 

Average length of an epidermal cell between two linear series, *0311 mm. 

Average width of an epidermal cell between two linear series, *017 mm. 

Discussion as to the Affinities of Taxodium europteum. 

It has been suggested that possibly Taxodium evropceum is a polymorphic 
form of Sequoia. The cuticular structure is, however, distinctive, and does 
not bear out this view. In order to compare it with recent forms, prepara¬ 
tions of Taxodium distichum and of Glyptostrohus heterophyllus have been 
made, and the cuticular structure of these species will now be described. 
Externally, Taxodium europaum exhibits more likeness to Glyptostrohus 
heterophyllus than to Taxodium distichum , but, as we have seen, external 
resemblances may be fallacious, and considered alone are frequently valueless. 
The cuticles of the three leaves will therefore now be compared before any 
deductions are made. Krausel, 1919, p. 110, describes Taxodium europaum 
as Glyptostrohus europceus , and considers it externally much like Widdring- 
tonia helvetica , but cones were not found. 

Taxodium distichum, Rich. 

External Characters .—Leaves deciduous, distichous, acute, green, not scale¬ 
like, standing out from the stem at an angle of about 45°. 
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Cuticular Structure (PI. 21 . figs, 35, 36). 

Stomatal Apparatus .—Florin (1920) has described the cuticle. He says 
that the lower surface always bears two bands of stomata, each band con¬ 
sisting of five rows, and that the upper surface often bears several rows of 
stomata on each side of the midrib. He quotes Mahlert (1885) as describing 
the stomata lying in longitudinal rows on the under surface of the leaf, 
parallel to the orientation of the vascular bundles, but with the long axis of 
the pore, in the majority of instances, placed at right angles to the long axis 
of the leafl Mahlert describes the stomata of the upper surface of the leaf 
as being without definite orientation on either side of the middle line. 
Florin finds that the stomata on the under surface, as also on the upper 
surface, are not always transversely placed, but show much axial variation, 
every transition between the transverse and longitudinal direction of the long 
axis of the pore being seen, although the greater number of stomata show 
more or less clearly that the long axis of the pore is placed at right angles to 
the length of the leaf. The stomata, he says, are usually surrounded by four 
epidermal cells, of which two are often halfmoon-shaped and orientated in 
the longitudinal direction. The poral diameters he gives as about 26 p in 
length and 14 p in breadth. I find in my preparations that the arrangement 
he describes is very common, but 1 also find, not infrequently, pores 
surrounded by FIVE epidermal cells forming a rosette arrangement (see fig. 35). 
This is a point of interest, as it is also seen in Taxodium europmum and, 
moreover, there is extreme variability in the size and orientation of the cells 
surrounding the pore. They are much less definitely specialised than are 
those of Glyptostrohus or Taxodium europeeum . 

Epidermal Cells .—Florin describes'the epidermal cells also. He says that 
a varying number, of different sizes, intervene between the individual 
stomata in a row, while between the rows of stomata usually a single series 
intervenes, and further, that the cells are rectangular, orientated in the 
longitudinal direction, and not strongly thickened. The ratio of breadth to 
length he gives as 3 : 20-3 :10. 

I find that, while this is the general plan, close examination shows that 
there is some variation. Thus two rows of cells may intervene between the 
stomata, as occurs also in Taxodium europceum . Some of the epidermal cells 
are slightly oblique in their orientation, others are transversely placed and 
the rows are not strictly parallel, but tend to run into each other, Some of 
these cells again are narrower at one end than at the other, ju3t as in the 
fossil form. Krausel (1920) has described a fossil form, laxodium distichum 
miocenicum , from the Tertiary flora of Silesia. It is considered much to 
resemble Sequoia Lang sd or fit ^ but to differ from it in the absence of a 
decurrent base. 
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Glyptostrobus heterophyllus, Endl. 

The recent material of this leaf was supplied from the herbarium in the 
Botanical Department of the British Museum (Hb. Hance, 5276). 

External Characters, —Leaves persistent, and rather variable in form, 
similar in habit to those of Taxodium , but not two-ranked, spiral, closely 
packed, decurrent, and somewhat falcate, with the arch of the sickle bonding 
outward, not inward, as in Sequoia and Araucarites, The tip is narrowed 
and acute. 

Cuticular Structure (PI. 21. figs. 37, 38). 

Stomatal Apparatus. —The stomata show a banded structure and occur on 
both sides. A band consists of about four irregular rows of stomata, which 
are sunk beneath large pits. The poral axes are very variable in direction, 
but many are orientated parallel to the long axis of the leaf. The pores are 
bounded by four, five, or six deeply staining cells, but five is the commonest 
number. The arrangement of the encircling cells is variable. When four 
surround the pore, they do not show the definite grouping Florin describes 
for T. distichum, i. e., two disposed longitudinally and semilunar in shape, 
and tw r o disposed transversely. Frequently two occur on each side, the 
junction in the longitudinal direction being very narrow. Occasionally a 
cell closing in the pore longitudinally will be somewhat elongated vertically. 
This is comparable with the very elongated longitudinal cells bounding the 
pore in Taxodium distichum, in the vertical direction. The stomata in a hand 
are very close, and frequently no epidermal cell separates two poral rings of 
adjacent lateral row r s. At the most they are separated by one or two colls. 

Epidermal Cells are elongated parallel to the long axis of the leaf. The 
cross walls show' varying degrees of obliquity and are sometimes curved. 
This obtains also in Taxodium europerum , but to a much less extent in 
Taxodium distichum , though it also occurs there. 

Comparison between the Leaves or 
Taxodium europaeum. T. distichum. Glyptostrubus heterophyllus. 

External Charactere. 

Leaves imbricated, closely Leaves deciduous, distichous, Leaves persistent, spiral, 
adpressed,- decurrent, and green, not scale-like. closely packed, decurrent, 

alternate. 

Leaves recurved , small, acute Uninerved, light green Leaves recurved. 
or obtuse. Size and form needles, 
somewhat variable, scale¬ 
like or not. 

Average length of leaf. 

2*2 mm. 8*8 mm. 8 mm. 

Average width of leaf \ 

•67 mm. 1 *0 mm. *8 mm. 
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Taxodium europeeum. 

Cuticular Structure :— 
Stomata. 

Arranged in bands occurring 
on both surfaces. 

Each band consists of 4-5 
rows of stomata. 

Stomata sunk beneath epi¬ 
dermal pores. 

Poral Axes. 

Orientation mainly vertical, 
but oblique and transverse 
orientation also occurs. 

Length *0104 mm. 

Width *00(51 mm. 

Stomatal Pores. 

Pores commonly surrounded 
by 4 epidermal cells. Five 
epidermal cells less com¬ 
monly surround the pore. 


When 4 epidermal cells sur¬ 
round the pore, two are 
orientated transversely and 
two longitudinally. 


Epidermal Cells. 

Elongated parallel to long 
axis of leaf. 


Length *089 mm. 
Width *017 mm. 


T. distiehum. 


Two bands on the lower sur¬ 
face. Not organised into 
definite bands on the upper 
surface. 

Stomata sunk beneath epi¬ 
dermal pores. 


Orientation of stomatal axes 
mainly transverse, but 
oblique and vertical orien¬ 
tation quite common. 

*02 mm. 

008 mm. 


Pores commonly surrounded 
by 4 epidermal cells, but 5 
may occur forming then a 
rosette. Two out of the 4 are 
most clearly differentiated. 

When 4 epidermal cells sur¬ 
round the pore, two are 
orientated transversely and 
two longitudinally. 


Orientation mainly vertical, 
some amount of obliquity 
seen. 

Length *08 mm. 

Width *026 mm. 


Glyptostrobus heterophyllus. 


Banded arrangement of sto¬ 
mata, which occur on both 
surfaces. 

Stomata sunk beneath epi¬ 
dermal pores. 


Orientation very variable, but 
many orientated vertically. 


*048 mm. 
*018 miu. 


Pores commonly surrounded 
by 4, 5, or 6 deeply staining 
epidermal cells. Five cells 
forming a rosette round the 
pore occur most commonly. 

When 4 cells surround the 
pore, they are not grouped as 
in T. distiehum , but two may 
pccur on each side. 

Epidermal Cells of the Poral 
Ring. 

The epidermal cells of the 
i poral ring vary much in size, 

I and one may be much larger 
! than the others and be pro¬ 
duced at one end like a horn. 
Av. length of the longest cell 

of the ring. *030 mm. 

Av. width of the longest cell 

of the ring.*014 mm. 

Av. length of the smallest cell 

of the ring. *028 mm. 

Av. width of the smallest cell 
of the ring. *014 mm. 

Orientation mainly vertical. 


Length *1 mm. 
Width *023 mm. 


It is evident from a comparison of the two leaf-cuticles that Taxodium 
europeeum is a true lax odium, and not a polymorphic form of Sequoia . Its 
likeness to Taxodium distiehum appears to be very close, but the differences 
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are quite sufficient to warrant its specific separation, though they are 
differences of degree, rather than kind, and in so far as epidermal structures 
are ovidence, it appears to be a synthetic form combining many of the 
characteristics of Taxodium distichum and of Glyptostrobus heterophyllus , 
which seem, as far as cuticular structure goes, to have diverged from it in 
two different directions, Glyptostrobus adopting the rosette type of pore, and 
Taxodium distichum the quadrangular type, both of which occur in the 
fossil form. 


Summary. 

In the first part of this paper three distinct species of dicotyledonous 
leaves arc described from their cuticular structures for the first time, 
namely : J)icotytophyHum Stopesii , !>. spiculatuni , and 1). sinuatum. The 
name “ Dicotylophyllum ” is proposed for dicotyledonous leaves of uncertain 
affinity. The line of attack followed, in the attempt to obtain some insight 
into the flora, is the investigation of the cuticular structure, since that gives 
the next best results for comparison when the state of preservation of the 
material precludes the examination of the internal tissues. 

In the consideration of the cuticles of the leaves selected, the features 
chosen for comparison are those visible in surface views, for in the case of 
the present material it was found to be impossible to obtain good sections 
through the cuticles. 

The second half of the paper deals with the cuticles of certain gymno- 
spermous fossil leaves. They are compared with known recent and fossil 
forms. Araucarites Gopperti appears to be a true Araucaria and far more 
closely resembles A. excelsa than A. Cunninghamii . 

Taxodium europerum appears to resemble both Taxodium distichum and 
Glyptostrobus in its cuticular structure, which is quite different from that of 
the recent and fossil Sequoias. Hence it is very unlikely to be a poly¬ 
morphic form of Sequoia , and shows most likeness to the genus Taxodium . 

Sequoia Tournaliih seen to be less like Sequoia semper virens in its cuticular 
structure than its external form would lead us to suppose, and its present 
position must be regarded as still open to question, though its cuticular 
structure shows certain points of likeness to that of Sequoia sempervirens . 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Except where otherwise stated, the figured specimens are the property of the writer. 

Plate 20. 

Fig. 1. Dicotylophyllum Stopesii, sp. n., natural size. 

Fig. 2. Cuticle of under epidermis X 90. Vein shown bearinghair bases. Hair bases are 
also seen among the «stomata. Hair bases show cells with strongly thickened 
radial walls. 

Fig. 3. Cuticle of under epidermis X 540. Large guard cells with \ery thick cuticular 
rims, and open pores. Stomata surrounded by 4 or 5 definitely grouped accessory 
# epidermal cells. 

Fig. 4. Cuticle of upper epidermis x 90. Parenchyma with hair bases and very few 
stomata. 


Dicotylophyllum tpiculatum , sp. n. 

Fig. 5. Under epidermis X 90. Stomata with open pores. Some apertures on the left of 
the field appear cruciform. V. 15863 a. 

Fig. 6. Cuticle of under epidermis x 250. Spicular ridges in accessory cells and epidermal 
cells. Asymmetry and irregularity in size of epidermal cells, and relatively 
greater width than length of accessory cells. 

Fig. 7 a. Cuticle of under epidermis x 540. Thick-walled epidermal cells and branched 
spicules in four groups in accessory cells. 

Fig. 7 b. Cuticle of under epidermis x 540. One stoma with accessory cells showing two 
groups of bifurcating spicules. 

Fig, 8. Cuticle of under epidermis x 20. Showing venation and angular silhouettes formed 
by stomat&l cells which appear black, while the parenchyma appears light grey. 

Fig. 9. Cuticle of upper epidermis x 90. Thick-walled parenchyma without stomata. 
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Dicotylophyllum sinuatum, sp. n. 

Fig. 10. Complete leaf, V. 14917, British Museum (Nat. Hist.) Geol. Dept. 

Fig. 11, Under epidermis x 200. Stomata grouped into areas by veins. Sinuate epidermal 
parenchyma. Thick-walled raised papillate hair bases on veins and scattered 
among epidermal cells. V. 15862 a. 

Fig. 12 a, Under epidermis X 540. Showing difference in size of pairs of guard cells and of 
pores. Thickened junction of guard cells is clear. A narrow granular subsidiary 
cell forms a border round each guard ceil. V. 15862 a. 

Fig. 12 b. Under epidermis x 540. Showing collar-like hair base. 

Araticarites Gopperti. 

Fig. 13. Cuticle X 135. Fart of a stomatai band, in which stomatal axes exhibit great 
variability in orientation. Pores are surrounded by 4 or 5 accessory epidefmal 
cells. V. 488 a. 

Fig. 14. Cuticle x 380. Guard cells within the poral ring of accessory cells. Thick-walled 
epidermal cells, horizontally elongated, occur between two adjacent Htomata in 
one linear series. V. 488 a. 


Araucaria Cunninghamii. 

Fig. 15. Cuticle x 135. Band of closely-packed stomata whose axes vary in direction, and 
thick-walled sinuate oblong epidermal cells. 

Fig. 16. Cuticle x 380. Two stomata with accessory cells. Thick-Walled pitted epidermal 
parenchyma surrounds the poral rings. 

Araumria excel&a. 

Fig. 17. Cuticle X 135. Part of stomatal band showing asymmetric poral axes, and 
rather irregular stomatal lines. Narrow, vertically elongated, straight-edged 
epidermal cells between the stomatal series. 

Fig. 18. Cuticle X 380. Two epidermal pits surrounded by 4 (or 5 in one case) accessory 
cells, and with guard cells below the surface. Stomatal pore between the guard 
cells is seen as a narrow slit. 

Araucaria Bidwillii. 

Fig. 19. Cuticle of under epidermis X 380. Stomatal pit surrounded by 5 accessory cells, 
which disturb the symmetry of the vertical rows of epidermal cells. 


Plate 21. 


Araucaria BidwiUii . 

Fig. 20. Cuticle of under epidermis X 135. Vertically orientated stomata in linear rows. 
Vertically elongated epidermal cells. 


Araucaria imbricata. 

Fig. 21. Cuticle X 135. Thick-walled epidermal cells. Linear series of stomatai pits, 
whose axes vary in orientation. 

Fig. 22. Cuticle X 380. Four stomatal pores, one pore shows slightly open guard cells. 
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Sequoia gigantea, 

Fig. 28. Cuticle x 200. Stomatftl pores and epidermal cells of which the majority appear 
vertically orientated in this part of the leaf. 

Fig. 24. Cuticle x 540. Part of fig. 23 enlarged, showing pores with 5 and 6 accessory 
cells. 

Fig. 25. Cuticle X 380. One stoma with accessory cells. 

Sequoia sempervirens. 

Fig. 26. Cuticle x 185. Under surface. Part of a stomatal band. Note waved character 
of the epidermal and stomatal rows. Great length and narrowness of the midrib 
hells contrasts with epidermal cells between adjacent stomata. 

Fig. 27. Cuticle X 380. Stomatal pits surrounded by 4 or 5 accessory cells, those vertically 
, orientated are generally longer than those closing in the pore horizontally and 
some show horn-like projections. 

Sequoia Tournalii. V. 16103 b. 

Fig. 28. Cuticle X 135. Vertically orientated rows of stomata. Wide midrib. 

Fig. 29. Cuticle X 200. Showing stomatal pits more clearly. 

Fig. 80. Cuticle x 380, Showing slightly sinuate character of some of the cell-walls, 

and the presence of pits in the walls. Note the lack of sharp distinction between 
the accessory cells of the poral ring and the remaining epidermal cells. 

Sequoia Couttsiece. 

Fig. 31. Cuticle X 135. Part of a stomatal band with epidermal cells whose orientation, 
when situated between the stomatal rows, is mainly vertical, while some epi¬ 
dermal cells between adjacent epidermal pits show horizontal orientation. 

Fig. 32. Cuticle x 880. Five epidermal pits are shown whose Qrientation is mainly vertical. 
Each pit is surrounded by 4 or 5 narrow elongated accessory cells. 

Taxodium europ&um. V. 15072 a. 

Fig 33. Cuticle X 136. Part of a stomatal* band. Pores bounded by 4 or sometimes 5 
accessory cells. Orientation of epidermal cells and poral axes is mainly vertical. 

Fig. 34 (see PI. 20). Cuticle X 380. One epidermal pit shown surrounded by rosette-like 
ring of 5 accessory cells. 


Taxodium dutichum. 

Fig. 35. Cuticle X 135. Showing epidermal pits surrounded by 4 or 6 accessory cells. 

Poral axes show oblique and vertical orientation. The five cells may form a 
rosette. 

Fig. 36. Cuticle x 380. Four epidermal pits with varying axial orientation, and variation 
in the grouping of the accessory cells of thp poral ring. 

Glyptostrobw heterophyllus. 

Fig. 37. Cuticle x 135. Part of two stomatal bands, one from the upper and one from the 
lower surface of the leaf. Poral rings consist of 4, 5, or 6 accessory epidermal 
cells. Orientation of the poral axes variable. Epidermal cells are vertically 
orientated. 

Fig. 38. Cuticle X 540. Three poral rings with variable orientation bounded by 4, 5, and 6 
accessory cells. Note the bom-like prologation of two of the accessory cells. 
The junction of the guard cells shows as a slit, or partly open pore. 
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The Genus Polysiphonia , Grev., a critical Revision of the British species, 
based upon Anatomy. By Lily Batten, M.Sc., Ph.D. (Communicated 
by Prof. Dame Helen Gwynne Vaughan, D.B.E., D.Sc., F.L.S.) 

(Plates 22-25.) 

[Read 14th December, 1922.1 

The object of the following paper is to work through critically the British 
species of Polysiphonia , but at the same time to investigate thoroughly their 
organs of attachment. An attempt having been made to collect material 
from various localities, the neighbourhood of Swauage was finally decided 
upon as the special area for purposes of this paper, a series of visits being 
subsequently made at different times of the year. The nature of the rock 
and tilt of the strata was found to influence the distribution of marine algae, 
even if one only considers the mechanical action of the water. The area 
chosen is very varied geologically, so that species can be found which need 
sheltered bays for their habitation, as well as those which are able to persist 
on rooky headlands exposed to the full force of the tide. Studland is a 
sheltered bay, eroded in sandy Tertiary beds. It is not only valuable for its 
own flora, but for the numbers’of specimens which are washed into the bay 
after rough weather. West, of Ballard Down the Wealden is exposed, the 
beds consisting of sand and clays, while between Durlston Head and 
St. Alban’s Head the Portlandian forms the coast-line, 19 feet of Portland 
stone forming the base of the cliffs in Durlston Bay. The mud flats of 
Poole Harbour form another type of hunting-ground, where local conditions 
cause marked variability in the form of certain species. In the marine lake 
of Poole Park a floating form of P. variegata has been found and given to 
me for description by Mr. A. D. Cotton. Between the Haven, at the 
entrance of Poole Harbour, and Sandbanks, a number of groins run out into 
the sea, and these are particularly rich in some of the smaller Polysiphonias. 

Material which can only be obtained by dredging has been sought after at 
Plymouth from the f Oithona/ belonging to the Marine Biological Station, 
and useful shore-collecting for individual species has been done near 
Wembury and on the island off Looe, as well as at Ilfracombe, Torquay, and 
near Berry Head. A few rare species which it was not possible to obtain 
by collecting have been examined at the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, the 
Natural History Museum, South Kensington, and in the herbarium of 
Mrs. Griffiths at Barnstaple* 

Former systematic descriptions of the group have been worked through 
critically, attention having been paid to the general detailed anatomy of the 
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thallus, which in many of the essential points is curiously similar throughout 
the genus. The study of the attachment organ has been of considerable 
interest, largely on account of the gradual increase in complexity which is 
visible in the group. The form of the attachment organ has been correlated 
with the general anatomy of the species, and the parasitism of P. fa&tigiata 
has been proved. 

The elimination of false synonyms has been possible after consulting the 
records and collections at Kew and the Natural History Museum. An attempt 
has also been made to bring together those plants which are forms of some 
previously recorded Britisli species, but through environmental modification 
have been given a new specific name, or have been re-named by British 
workers without due consultation with the records of foreign species. A key 
to the species, based on purely vegetative characters, has also been 
compiled, and P. spiralis is described for the first time. In order that 
the paper may bo more complete for reference, a summary of the literature 
on the development of the reproductive organs of the genus has been 
inserted. 

The paper deals exclusively with the genus Polysiplionia , of which 24 
species are recorded, types which are now grouped with the Pterosiphonias 
having been reserved. The two groups are distinguishable by their 
respective methods of branching. In the Pterosiphonias the branching is 
markedly pinnate throughout the plant, both branches and ramuli being set 
at acute angles. 

My thanks are due to Professor 0. V. Darbishire for his advice and help, 
and for having placed his valuable library at my disposal. I am also 
indebted to Mr. A. I). Cotton for .material from Weymouth and Poole, to 
Mr. W. Searle for specimens from Looe and Plymouth, and to Mr. W. P. 
Hiern for specimens of P. variegata and P. subulifera from the herbarium 
of the Rev. W. S. Hore, and for his kindness in facilitating my access to 
the herbarium of Mrs. Griffiths at Barnstaple. I must also express my 
thanks to Miss Blackburn for material from Cullercoats, to Dr. A.B. Church, 
and to Mr. E. M. Holmes for valuable information. Any artistic merit 
which the figures may possess is largely due to the experienced advice and 
criticism of my friend, Mr. C. Hanney, of the Bristol School of Art. 

I should also like to take this opportunity of expressing my thanks to 
the Committee for Industrial and Scientific Research, and to the Colston 
Research Committee for financial assistance. 

Historical. 

The genus Polysiplionia was originally described by Agardh in 1817 under 
the name of ffutehinsia , but that name is inadmissible owing to a group of 
the CrucifersB having been previously given that generic name by Robert 
Brown. In 1822 Bonnemaison substituted the term Gr&mmka for that of 
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Ilutcliinsia. This, however, was objected to by Greville (FI. Edinensis, 
1824, p. 308) owing to the possibilities of confusion with Grammitis which 
had already been used for a group of Fungi, and by Swartz in 1801 for a 
genus of Ferns, which was a synonym for Pol?/podium. Greville therefore 
devised the term Polysijdionia , which has persisted in spite of the indignation 
of Desmazieres (21), who was reluctant to abandon the term which had the 
privilege of seniority, for one 44 qui parait devoir son existence au caprice.” 

Mohphology. 

The Polysiphonia plant consists of a branched thallus, bearing numerous 
ramuli. In perennial forms like P. eJomjata the ramuli are shed annually 
before the winter, the plant being re-clothed in the spring. At the tips of 
the branches and of the ramuli, clusters of tine filamentous hairs are borne 
in many species, and on these the anthcridia arc produced. Tetraspores are 
borne in the ramuli, and cystocarps may he developed either on the ramuli 
or on the branches of the thallus. The attachment of the plant is effected 
by the development of numerous rhizoids. 

Anatomy. 

The species are divisible into two main groups :— 

(а) Ecorticate, 

(б) Corticate. 

The anatomy of the ©corticate forms consists solely of siphons, that is of cells 
which extend the whole length of the articulation (PI. 22. fig. 5). In the 
corticate forms, however, in addition to the siphons, there are cells present at 
the periphery of the thallus which are much shorter than the siphons and 
smaller in diameter. These form a mosaic which may extend over the whole 
plant as in P. fruticulom. or may only occur on the low T er parts as in 
P t violacea (Pis. 25, 24. figs. 78, 59). 

The thallus consists throughout the group of one central siphon and a 
hand of primary pericentral siphons numbering from 4 to 20 or even more. 
These may be surrounded b) alternating bands of smaller siphons, and 
bounded externally by one or more rows of cells, in the corticate forms. 
The pericentral siphons are usually parallel to the main axis. In P. atro - 
i rubeseens , P.nigrescens var. e. ajflnis , and occasionally in P. jibrata, however, 
a slight spiral formation is visible, and the same phenomenon is well defined 
in what is believed to be a new species, and has been here described as 
P. spiralis . 

P. urceolata will serve to typify the ecorticate species. The thallus con¬ 
sists here of one central siphon, and four pericentral in each articulation. 
The central siphon is much smaller than the pericentral ones, and there is 
protoplasmic continuity throughout the plant. The upper and lower ends of 
the siphons are connected by almost colourless strands of protoplasm, which 
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contain very few granules, and which pass through a lenticular patch in the 
adjacent end-walls of contiguous cells. In the central siphon this connecting 
filament is rather larger than in the pericentral, and is deeper in colour. At. 
the point through which the protoplasm passes there is a lenticular 
thickening round the margin of the aperture, while the actual diaphragm is 
like a perforated plate (PI. 22. fig. 1). There is also a lateral connection 
of the central with the pericentral siphons on the tangential walls. The 
form of the connection is uniform throughout, but the lateral connections 
are not necessarily at a uniform level throughout' the articulation, during 
the whole life of the plant. 

Each siphon contains a mass of pink protoplasm, ombeddod in which are a 
number of red chromoplasts. The plastids are not so numerous in the 
central siphon, and in the pericentral ones they are usually arranged near 
the periphery of the thallus." The nucleus does not stain very readily, but 
after prolonged treatment with iodine may be observed in the younger 
parts of the thallus, where it is very large compared with the diameter 
of the cell (PI. 22. fig. 3). 

The apical cell is a rounded and flattened cone, filled with granular proto¬ 
plasm and containing a large nucleus. When growth proceeds, a thin disc is 
separated by a wall from the base of the cone, but the wall is perforated in 
five places, through which strands of protoplasm pass, one central and four 
pericentral strands. At a later stage there is a longitudinal fission of the 
disc into a central mass and four pericentral portions. The four pericentral 
parts then become separated longitudinally by walls, but retain a protoplasmic 
connection longitudinally and laterally with the contiguous siphons and the 
central siphon respectively. As Massee has pointed out (42. p. 198 et setj.), 
the increase in size of a Pohjsiphonia is the result of two methods of cell 
formation. The axial row of siphons by which the thallus increases in 
length is the result of the division or segmentation of the apical cell, while 
the increase in thickness is due to a gemmation v from the axial cells. 

There is a slight variation of form in the thallus of P . fastujiata. In the 
young state the protoplasm of the central siphon fills the whole cell-cavity. 
Later, however, the wall becomes thickened, particularly in the upper and 
lower part^ of the siphon. As a result the cell contents are shut do\m into 
a flattened mass, which is connected with the central siphons above and below 
by a narrow strand of protoplasm passing through the thickened walls (PI, 22. 
fag. 4). In this case the pericentral siphons are connected with the central 
at a uniform level in each individual articulation, the protoplasmic strands 
penetrating the wall and uniting with the protoplasm of the central siphon. 
There is a well-defined thickened rim visible at the point through which the 
protoplasmic strand passes from one cell into the next. There has been a 
considerable amount of controversy as to whether these openings are main¬ 
tained in the older state of the plant. Schmitz (50. p. 215) considers that 
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protoplasmic continuity is maintained throughout the life of the cells. 
Mas.see (42. p. 198) thinks that the opening becomes closed by the growth of 
a cellulose plate, to the margin of which the primordial utricle is attached. 
He considers, however, that fine protoplasmic threads pass tbiough minute 
holes in the plate, and so maintain the continuity of the protoplasm. Harvey 
Gibson (27. p. 129) has shown, however, that in J\ fastigiata , at any rate, 
the canal is closed in the older parts of the plant. Fine granular striae are 
visible, but maceration shows these to be a fringe of fine threads arising 
along the margin of the plug and quite independent of the protoplasmic 
contents of the canal. 

The structure of the cortieato species is similar to that of the ecorticate, 
hut in addition to the formation of the primary pericentral siphons in the 
manner described for I\ nrceolata , there may he an additional formation 
of secondary and tertiary siphons by gemmation ” from the primary and 
secondary respectively. When small cells are developed round the peri¬ 
phery these are produced from the outermost layer of the siphons in a similar 
manner. This is particularly well seen in 1\ Aongata , where protoplasmic 
continuity is clearly visible in a median longitudinal section of the thallus. 
In some of the large cortieato forms of which l J . elongata is typical the system 
of protoplasmic continuity is more complex than in the ecorticate species. 
In the very early stage there is one connection at each end of the central 
siphon, hut as the plant increases in size, four strands are developed round 
the central one in each central siphon, while additional strands also occur in 
the pericentral siphons. If there is more than one row of corticating cells 
at the periphery, the outer layers are formed by gemmation from the inner, 
and protoplasmic connections are maintained. 

The mode of branching is variable throughout the group. It may be 
inonopodial, axillary, or pseudo-dichotomou*. Itosenvinge (35. p. 222) 
investigated the development of I\ violacea . He found that in this axillary 
type the two daughter-cells of the apical cell are unequal in size, giving the 
impression that the smaller cell is cut off from the larger. In P, fastigiata, 
however, very marked pseudo-dichotomy is visible. The apical cell is divided 
by two oblique walls, and the branches grow out on either side at right 
angles to the inclined septa. 

Attachment Organs. 

The Polysiphonias are usually attached, the only exception being occasional 
floating forms of particular species. A floating form of P. variegata w T as 
found in the marine lake of Poole Park, and is described on page 308. 

The substratum varies with the species, and may he rocks, stones, shells, 
wood, or other alga*. When growing on other alga* the Polysiphonias are 
epiphytic, with the exception of P, fastigiata, which derives food from its host 
A&cophyllum nodosum . The usual type of attachment organ is formed of a 
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number of rhizoids, which may or may not develop discs at their distal ends, 
depending on the nature of the substratum. Tho formation of these rhizoids 
presents a feature of considerable interest, as a gradual increase of complexity 
is traceable, which can be correlated with the anatomy of the species. 

The rhizoids are thick-walled, and are formed principally by the lateral 
proliferation of primary pericentral siphons in ecorticate forms such as 
/\ macrocar pa . In corticate forms, however, where the thallus is bounded 
by small cells, the rhizoids are formed from these latter, and not from the 
siphons themselves. Fig. 5 (PI. 22 ) shows the development of a single 
rkizoid from a pericentral siphon in P. macrocarjm. The formation of rhizoids 
from the corticating cells of P . niyrescens is shown in fig. 6 (PI. 22 ). When 
the rhizoids ramify among the small filamentous algfe and debris on the surface 
of a rock, they do not develop discs at their extremities (PL 25 . fig. 64). If, 
however, the tip of the rhizoid comes into contact with some firm object such 
as a fragment of rock or shell, or some larger alga, a flattened expansion begins 
to form. This eventually becomes lobed, but no septaiion takes place (PL 22 . 
fig. 2). The formation of a disc is a direct response to the stimulus of contact. 
If the rhizoid attaches itself to a sand grain, the disc bends over and partially 
encloses the grain. Derick (20. p. 251) states that the rhizoids of P. violacea 
are separated from the corticating cells by a wall, but I have never observed 
a wall at tho base of a rhizoid in any species of Polysiphonia that I have 
examined. The rhizoids are unicellular, and are usually unbranched, but in 
P. urceolata an occasional tendency to branch inayj)e observed although no 
septation takes place. 

Where Polysiphonia grows on another alga epiphytically, as, for example, 
P . violacea on Chorda jilum, rhizoids are formed which adhere to the surface 
of the host by means of their expanded discs. Penetration does not take 
place, but the host is frequently a little distorted, and has fewer chromato- 
phores in the part of the thallus below the discs. 

The question naturally arises as to the exact means by which the disc is 
attached to the substratum. It must adhere either like a sucker, or by the 
purely mechanical means of fitting in among the crevices of the substratum, 
or by the secretion of a cement. Careful observation and sections have failed 
to reveal any lifting of the centre of the discs either individually or in the 
aggregate, and the presence of large forms like P . elonyata on a perfectly 
smooth water-worn pebble near a jetty, seems to indicate, that purely mechan¬ 
ical adherence by fitting in with the crevices of the substratum is an in¬ 
adequate explanation. Where the substratum is irregular, this latter method 
no doubt aids in the attachment, but it is not sufficient when acting alone on 
certain substrata. It appears, therefore, that the thickened discs consist 
partly of a cementing substance which helps to fix the alga. It was 
suggested that there might be some chemical combination of the secretion 
with the substratum, but I have been unable to find any trace of chemical 
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change in cases where examination proved possible. It seems most probable 
that the alga adheres largely by the action of its own gelatinous wall mem¬ 
brane, the formation of the disc giving increased surface for attachment. 

A modification of the disc occurs in P. fastiyiata. The rhizoids actually 
penetrate the tissues of the host, and at the tip the wall is thin and the cell 
is filled with granular contents. If a section of the AscophyUum thallus be 
taken, it is noticeable that certain of the host cells near the tip of the rhizoid 
are darker in colour than their neighbours, and that similar dark cells are 
present at places where the rhizoid has passed at an earlier stage. A number 
of sections were taken, and the rhizoid-tip was found closely applied to certain 
darkened AscophyUum cells. This suggested that the rhizoid attacked these 
cells, the swollen tip acting as an haustorium (PI. 22. figs. 7, 8). Rattray (48) 
believed that a partial parasitism must occur in the association, and Tobler- 
Wolff (55) observed the dark cells, but no definite statement of parasitic 
habit was made in either case. 

With a view to ascertaining whether the contents of the AscophyUum 
cell had been changed by contact with the Polysiphonia , a chemical test 
was applied. AscophyUum nodosum does not contain starch in the form in 
which it is usually found, hut the food-store stains red when treated with 
a solution of vanillin in concentrated JEIC1. Sections were therefore placed 
for a moment in the solution, then washed and examined in water, and it was 
found that the contents of the ordinary AscophyUum cells became bright 
red, whereas the dark cells gave no reaction. It is evident, therefore, that 
the Polysiphonia obtains food from the cells of the host which it attacks 

(Pl. 22. fig. 8). 

Where there is an extensive growth of the parasite, the AscophyUum 
frequently has a somewhat stunted and more rigid thallus in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Polysiphonia. This, however, is probably due to some 
extent to the increased strain to which it is subjected, with an increased 
surface for the action of the waves, and is not solely due to the semi- 
parasitic habit of the Poly siphon it. As Hat tray (loc. cit.) has pointed out, 
it is not absolutely necessary for the life of P. fastiyiata that it should be 
fixed to any host, as it occurs, though comparatively rarely, growing on a 
rocky substratum. When this happens, however, its vegetative growth i-» 
less perfect, although it may be exposed to similar conditions with regard to 
depth and general environment. The fact only bears out the view that a 
direct advantage is gained by an epiphytic habit. 

In order to illustrate the degree of complexity which is visible in the 
attachment organs of the genus, four types may be selected. 

1 . P m ureeolata . 

The young plant is usually attached to the substratum by two rhizoids 
which are developed by longitudinal proliferation of the base of the primary 
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siphons ; the actual number is, however, subject to slight variation. These 
rhizoids are terminal in origin, and not lateral like the subsequent ones* As 
growth proceeds and the thallus branches, any pericentral siphon of a 
procumbent branch may develop a rhizoid, and thus afford additional 
strength for the attachment of a colony. Ultimately then, the colony is 
attached by a large number of rhizoids which arise from the main axis and 
low branches, but there is no aggregation into any special form. 

In this type of attachment the tips of the rhizoids may ramify among the 
algae and debris, and not become expanded as in the figure of P. fwtidissima 
(PI. 25. fig. 64), or they may develop expanded discs as in P. urceolata 
itself, or become swollen as haustorial organs, as in P. fastigiata. 

2. P. nigrescent. 

The main principle of the attachment is similar to that of P.urceolata y but 
at the extreme base of the thallus a row of cortieating cells frequently occurs. 
This appears to be correlated with the closer development of rhizoids, and 
the fact that an aggregation is possible whereby the discs of the colony 
adhere mechanically to each other, making an uninterrupted surface at the 
base of the attachment. This mechanical coherence of the discs is not so 
marked in the ecorticate species of Polysiphouia , and it appears that the 
phenomenon is made possible by the presence of the cortieating cells and 
consequent closer development of the rhizoids, and is also facilitated by the 
presence of a greater number of pericentral siphons than is present in the 
group typified by P. urceolata. It appears to bo the first step towards 
the aggregation of the individual discs into a single large attachment organ, 
such as is seen in P. elongata , hut there is no sign of the coalescence of the 
upper parts of the rhizoids. 

3. P. fruticulosa. 

P. fruticulosa is corticate throughout, and rhizoids are formed in large 
numbers from the cortieating cells. There is, however, a special adaptation 
which is of interest. The young plant is attached at the base by a number 
of terminal rhizoids. When branching takes place, certain of the lower 
branches are procumbent for a short distance, and themselves branch alter¬ 
nately as they creep along the substratum. Of these secondary branches, the 
upper ones continue growth in an upward direction, while those oh the under 
side of the thallus become stunted and short. The cortieating cells of these 
stunted branches send out large numbers of rhizoids, and the whole branch 
appears to be devoted to the function of attachment (PI. 25< fig. 78). The 
tip of the branch frequently bends round the thallus of any small alga which 
it may encounter, and thus affords additional strength* A few rhizoids may 
develop from the procumbent parts of the original branches, but the principal 
means of attachment is the modified brancklet. There is no mechanical 
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cohesion of the upper parts of the rhizoids, but the expanded bases may fit in 
together, though I have never found a definite plate such as one sees in 
P. nigrescent. 

4. P. elongata . 

P. elongata is typical of the most complex form of attachment which is 
exhibited in the genus. A median longitudinal section shows that the 
siphons themselves, as well as the corticating cells, take part in the formation 
of the large disc by means of which the plant is attached (PI. 24. fig. 47). 
The central and pericentral siphons, together with a large number of corti¬ 
cating cells, are elongated longitudinally into rhizoids, and as elongation takes 
place, the cells and siphons at the base spread out, so that a bigger surface is 
available for attachment. The outer rhizoids develop discs comparable to 
those of P. urccolata , but the discs of* the inner rhizoids are smaller on 
account of crowdiug. The upper parts of the latter mechanically coalesce to 
form a pseudo-tissue, and it is only on the outside at the extreme base of the 
attachment that the separate walls of individual rhizoids may be discerned. 
With this form of attachment it is only the base of the main axis which is 
involved, so that none of the branches are procumbent, and consequently 
plants with an individual axis are characteristic, instead of a colony as in 
P. nigrescens . 

Taking these four species as typical of tin* groups which they represent, it 
is apparent, therefore, that the more complex type of attachment organ can 
be correlated with the development of eortication in the genus* In the 
simple ecorticate forms the attachment organ consists of rhizoids which are 
developed by the proliferation of the siphons themselves. As eortication 
begins to be visible,, the smaller outer cells form the attachment, and there 
are signs of an aggregation into disc-like form. When the whole plant is 
corticate, the attachment is either formed by means of a modified branch as 
in P. fruticulosa, or the siphons and corticating cells take part in the forma¬ 
tion of a disc as in ]\ elongata . Intermediate forms occur, as for example 
P. Brodicri , where the original disc is comparable to P. elongata , but the 
procumbent branches afford additional mechanical strength bv sending out 
rhizoids at their bases. 


Reproduction. 

Tetraspores. 

Tetraspores are borne in the nimuli, and may either occupy the tip of the 
ramulus, as is usual in P. urceolatq ., or may be intercalary in development as 
in P. Brodicri. As Massee (42. p. 198 et seq.) has pointed out, the tetra- 
sporangium originates in the same way as the pericentral siphons, and in 
P. fastigiata occupies a space equal to that occupied by two siphons. Two 
daughter-cells are developed on the outside by gemmation from the tetra- 
sporangium (PI. 22. fig. 9), which is in communication with the axial siphon 
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by a protoplasmic strand. The tetrasporangiurn divides into two transversely, 
the basal cell remaining inconspicuous, while the upper one grows rapidly. 
The wall becomes definite and the contents assume a dark colour. The nucleus 
of the tetraspore mother-cell has been shown by Yamanouchi ( 02 . p. 401 
et seq .) to contain 40 chromosomes, and as a result of reduction division the 
nuclei of the tetraspores contain only 20. After the division of the nucleus, 
the contents of the mother-cell divide into four parts, which arrange 
themselves in a definite way. One remains at the base of the cell near 
the point pf communication with the basal cell, two occur over this one, and 
the fourth at the top of the large oval cell. As the tetraspores increase in 
size, the neighbouring siphons become pushed outwards, resulting in a 
distorted ramulus. 

Anthertdia. 

The autheridia are developed at the tips of the branches, where they either 
replace the whole of one of the jointed filamentous hairs, or else one arm of 
the first branch of a dichotomous hair. In material of P. nigrescent from 
Plymouth Sound each antheridium replaced an entire hair, and the fila¬ 
mentous axis was continued for a considerable distance beyond the tip of 
the antheridium. The antheridia are elongated, somewhat cylindrical, and 
often slightly curved. The structure of the antheridium has been described 
by Yamanouchi (02. p. 401 et seq.). A filamentous axis extends down the 
centre, and on this the flattened stalk cells are borne. The sperm mother-cells 
which give rise to the antherozoids are formed on the stalk cells, and large 
numbers of oval sperms are developed, each containing a large vacuole. 

Cystocarps. 

The development of the cystocarp has been worked out in detail by Phillips 
(40 & 47. pp. 289-301), Schmitz (50), Yamanouchi (62. p. 401 et seq and 
others. Oltmanns (44. p. 99 et seq.) showed that the real sexual act is the 
union of the male and female gamete nuclei in the carpogonium, and that 
the auxiliary cells are probably only concerned with the nourishment of the 
cystocarp. Previous to this work, the act of fertilization and the secondary 
fusions concerned with the auxiliary cells were all included in the sexual 
process. 

According to recent work by Yamanouchi ( Iqc . cit.) and Phillips ( loc . cit.) 
the procarp in P. violacea consists in the beginning of a short branch of three 
or four cells. The most important of these is the cell of the axial siphon 
lying next to the apical cell. This divides to form five pericentral cells, which 
completely surround it. One of these is the “ pericentral cell,” which will 
give rise to the carpogonial branch. The nucleus of the pericentral cell 
divides nearly parallel to the axis of the procarp, cutting off a cell which 
develops the carpogonial branch. The pericentral cell later gives rise to a 
group of auxiliary cells. The carpogonial branch consists of four cells, the 
terminal of which becomes the carpogonium and develops a triohogyne* 
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The nucleus of the carpogonium divides to form two nuclei, one of which 
becomes the female gamete nucleus ; the other enters the trichogyne, which 
becomes elongated and constricted whore it joins the carpogonium. 

When a spermatium becomes attached to the tip of the trichogyne, the 
walls between dissolve and the contents of the sperm enter. The sperm 
nucleus, which contains 20 chromosomes, passes into the carpogonium; the 
male and the female nuclei lie in close proximity, while the trichogyne 
nucleus disintegrates and the trichogyne shrivels. The nuclei in the carpo- 
goniimi fuse, and a set of auxiliary cells are developed by the pericentral cell 
round the fertilized carpogonium. With the fusion of the two nuclei the 
number of chromosomes is brought up to 40, and the sporophyte generation 
has begun. The carpogonium then fuses with the auxiliary cell, which lies 
between it and the pericentral cell. A fusion with the pericentral cell itself 
follows immediately, and the fused sexual nucleus, which lias divided into 
two, moves down to the pericentral cell. After this, the passage between the 
carpogonium and the auxiliary cell closes, and the carpogonium remains 
isolated, finally breaking down with the throe sister-cells of the carpogonial 
branch. During the formation of the auxiliary cells from the pericentral 
cell, each nucleus in the first three cells of the carpogonial branch divides, 
the daughter-nuclei lying side by side in pairs. The protoplasmic connection 
which exists between the auxiliary and pericentral cells becomes larger, and 
the nuclei of the auxiliary cells move towards the pericentral cell. This 
general union results in the formation of a large cell, which was called by 
Phillips (46. p. 28i*) the ‘‘central cell." It contains many nuclei, two of 
which are sporophytic, the others gametophytic. The sporophytic nuclei 
divide and the central cell develops lobes, into each of which a sporophytic 
nucleus passes. The nuclei again divide, and a carpospore is cut off ter¬ 
minally, the lower part remaining as a stalk cell, attaching the carpospore to 
the central cell. After the formation of the carpospores, the central cell 
increases in size greatly, absorbing the stalk cells. The envelope of the 
cystocarp is developed from the peripheral siphons of the original procarpic 
branch, and is lined with delicate filaments, the paranemata, which arise from 
the cell of the axial siphon. The cystocarp is urn-shaped, with an ostiole at 
the top, through which the carpospores are discharged. 

Summary. 

Species of British Polysiphonia may be classified according to their 
anatomical differentiation. The thallus consists of a central siphon, sur¬ 
rounded by four or more pericentral siphons. In the corticate forms, 
external cells are also present which do not extend for the complete length 
of an articulation. Protoplasmic continuity is present throughout the plant 
in the young stages, although later some of the connecting pits may become 
closed. 
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Growth takes place by two methods of cell formation—division from the 
apical cell and “ gemmation ” from the axial cells. 

The form of the attachment organ varies with the species, and is influenced 
by the nature of the substratum. Four types may bo distinguished :— 

1. The ecorticate plant is originally attached by rhizoids, which are 
developed from siphons by longitudinal proliferation. Later, siphons of 
procumbent branches also develop rhizoids. lihizoids may have discs at their 
distal ends when they encounter a hard substratum, or may ramify among 
filamentous algai without expanding, or may be swollen to form haustoria in 
certain species. 

2. Species having a number of siphons or a beginning of cortieation at the 
base show elementary aggregation of the rhizoids to form a hirge disc, the 
expanded tips of the rhizoids themselves interlocking mechanically. Pro¬ 
cumbent branches also develop rhizoids which give additional strength, and 
the cells as well as the siphons aid in the formation of the attachment organ. 

3. P. frutieulosa, which is originally attached by a number of longitudinally 
developed rhizoids, and, later, certain procumbent branches which are stunted 
function specially in the formation of the attachment organ. 

4. Species with an upright habit, which do not branch near the base, 
develop a large disc-like expansion at the base of the thallus. Such forms 
are always corticate. The siphons and eorticating cells at the base all 
grow downwards longitudinally and form rhizoids. The rhizoids cohere 
mechanically with each other, so that a pseudo-tissue is formed. 

Sexual and asexual organs of reproduction are present in the group. 
Tetraspores are either intercalary or are borne terminally. The tetrasporan- 
gium originates in the same way as*, the pericentral siphons, subsequently 
dividing into two, the upper of which develops four tetraspores. 

Antheridia are borne at the tips of the branches and raniuli, each 
antheridium either replacing a filamentous hair or one arm of a dichotomous 
hair. 

Cystocarps are borue on the branches and ramuli. They are urn-shaped, 
with an ostiole at the top, which is occasionally sinuous and through which 
the carpospores are discharged. 

A classification and description of the individual species follows, together 
with a key for identification. 

Enumeration and Classification of Species of Polysipuonia 
ACCORDING TO THEIR ANATOMICAL DIFFERENTIATION. 

I. Ecorticate Species. 

A. Four primary pericentral siphons. 

1. P. imidiosa. 4. p m spiralis. 

2. P. macrocarpa . 5. P. urceolata . 

3. P. rhunensis . 
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B. More than four primary pericentral siphons. 

1. P. atro-rubescens. 5. P. opaca. 

2. P. fastiglata. G. P . Richardson}. 

3. J\ farce Hat. a. 7. J\ simulans. 

4. P. obscura . 8. 7\ subulifera. 

II. Corticate Species. 

A. Four primary pericentral siphons. 

1. elongata. 4. P. fibrillosa . 

2. P. elornjella. f>. P. spinulosa . 

3. P.fibrata. G. P. violacea. 

B. More than four primary pericentral siphons. 

1. P. JJrodirri . 4. P. nigrescens . 

2. P, fwtidissima. 5. P. eariegata. 

3. P. fruticulosa . 


Key to Species. 

J. Axis consisting of ,4 primary pericentral siphon.-*, with or without 


eortication. t>() 

Mon* than 4 o 

2. Axis consisting of r> primary pericentral siphons. 8 

More than b . . 4 

•3. Articulations or 4 times longer than broad in lower parts of axis; 

siphons spirally placed . p. Jlichcmteoni. 

Articulations shorter than their breadth near the base; siphons 

irregular. p varicyatn. 

4. Axis consisting <>t G primary pericentral siphons, with or without 

corti cation. 8 

More than <» . 3 

5. Axis consisting of 7 primary pericentral siphons, with or without 

eortication. 8 

More than 7 . q 

G. Axis consisting of 8-11 primary pericentral siphons, with or with¬ 
out eortication . 7 

More than 11. \\ 

7. Zone of ceils present in older parts, outside primary siphons. 8 

Not so. 9 

8. llamuli slender and regularly distributed over the youuger branches. P. variegata. 

Hamuli borne close together, giving plant a tufted appearance_ P. Brodirei. 

0. Pericentral siphons spirally curv ed. p. atro-rubescens. 

Not so. io 

10. .Colour bright brick-red . p furcellata. 

Colour dark brownish-red . P. fa tidissima. 

11. Axis consisting ©f 12-14 primary pericentral siphons, with or 

without eortication . pj 

More than 14. 17 
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12. Pericentral siphons spirally curved. 

Not so... 

13. Maximum height of plant £ inch . 

Not so. 

14. Plant corticate throughout . 

Not so. 

15. Colour bright brick-red when fre.sh . 

Not so. 

10. Central siphon small. 

Central siphon occupying about half the radius of thallus in 
transverse section. 

17. Filaments decumbent; plant not more than \ inch high . 

Not so. 

18. Usually parasitic oil \Ascophyllum nodosum, and containing con¬ 

spicuous central siphon . 

Not so. 

ID. Zone of corticating cells present outside the primary siphons at 

extreme base of main axis . 

Axis consisting solely of about 20 pericentral siphons, and one 
central, ecorticute throughout. 

20. Plant ecorticate. 

Plant corticate . 

21. Siphons spirally curved in principal branches. 

Not so. 

22 . Plants gelatinous, occurring in tufts about 1 inch in height. 

Not so. 

23. Articulations one or 1J times as long as broad.;. 

Articulations 0-8 times as long as broad . 

24. Colour deep full red. 

Not so. k . 

25. Articulations 4-6 times as long as broad . 

Not so. 

26. Ramuli dichutomously branched... 

Ramuli alternate or unilateral. 

27. Plant greyish in colour. Articulations 3 or 4 times as long as 

broad . 

Colour reddish-brown. Articulations 2 or 3 times as long as broad. 

28. Plant pale straw-coloured or brownish. 

Not so. 

29. Ramuli tapering at base and apex.,. 

Not so. 

30. Plants tufted from the base *... 

Having conspicuous main axis. 

31. Ramuli dichotomous . 

Ramuli alternate . 

32. Axils of lower branches markedly obtuse. 

Axils of lower branches acute .. 


P. atro-rubescew . 

13 

P. ob8Gura, 

14 

P. fruticulosa. 

15 

P. subulifera . 

16 

P. simulant. 

P. nigrescent, 

P. obscura. 

18 

P. fastigiata . 

19 

P. nigrescent. 

P. opaert. 

21 

28 

23 
22 

P. macrocarpa. 

24 

P. spiralis. 

P. fibrata. 

P. urceolatu. 

25 

26 
27 

P. fibrata. 

P. insidiosa. 

P. imidiosu. 

P. 7'hunensis . 

P. Jlbrillosa. 

29 

P. elongata. 

30 
81 
32 

P. fibrata. 

P. spinulosa. 

P. elongeUa. 

P. violacea. 
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I. ECORTICATE SPECIES. 

A. Four primary pericentral siphons. 

1. P. insidiosa Crouan, Flor. Finist. 1867, p. 156 (non Grev.). 

Grammita Richardsoiii Crouan in Desmaz. exs. 1209, 1842 (non Hook.). 

G. insidiosa Desmaz. exs. 1209 [corrected label]. 

P. hamnefisis var. insidiosa J. G. Ag. Spec. Alg. ii. 1863, p. 960. 

leones . (Jrouan, Flor. Finist. 1867, pi. 24. fig. 154. Bornet & Thuret, 
Hecherch. sur la Feeond. <lc> Florid., Ann. Sc. Nat. Bot., 5® ser. vii. 
1867, pi. 12. figs. 18-20. E,rsiccat(v. Crouan, Alg. mar. Finist. no. 293, 
1852. Desmazicres, exs. no. 1209 (with fig.), 1842. Lloyd, Alg. Ouest Fr. 
no. 296, 1854. 

Description. — Habit . Occurring in tufts, branched from the base. 
Branching pseudo-dichotomous, ramuli alternate or unilateral. Diameter 
of the branches variable, attenuate upwards. Siphons . 4 pericentral and 
very small central. Colour. Greyish-brown, becoming black in drying. 
Anatomy . Articulations visible throughout the plant. Lower articulations 
and those of the ramuli once or twice as long as broad, those of the upper 
parts of main branches 3-4 times their breadth. Cell contents tending to 
adhere to inner wall of pericentral siphons, probably accounting for the 
greyish colour of the plant when fresh. Attachment organ. Plant attached 
to substratum by a number of rhizoids, each hearing a disc at the distal end. 
Rhizoids formed by lateral proliferation of pericentral siphons on creeping 
parts of lowest branches. Reproductive organs. Tetraspores borne in dis¬ 
torted ramuli. Antheridia cylindrical, obtuse at the apices. Cystoearps 
ovate, sessile on the ramuli, 

P. insidiosa ha;; not been described before from this country. It is not 
mentioned by Harvey (28), Batters (9), or De Toni (22). Agardh regards 
P. insidiosa as a simple form of P. haranensis (2. p. 960), but Thuret 
(54. p. 85) does not support this view. There appears to be sufficient 
difference both in habit and anatomical characters to coufirm the view that 
P . insidiosa is a distinct species ; moreover, its branches are much more 
variable in size than those of P . haranensis . P . insidiosa might be confused 
with some forms of P. rhnnensis , but the antheridia of the former have longer 
stalks. Also the branches of P. rhnnensis arise alternately and the articu¬ 
lations are shorter. 

Habitat. Occurring on muddy rocks, large stones, and on other algae at 
extreme low-water mark. Rare. 

British Records. Yarmouth, Studland, Swanage, Weymouth (leg. A. D. 
Cotton, 1908), and Torquay. 

Distribution in Europe. Occurring off the coast of N.W. France. 
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2. P. macrocarra Harr, in Mackay’s “Flora Hibernica,” iii. 1836, p. 206. 

P. pulvinata Harv. Phye. Brit. pi. 102. B, syn. 108 (excl. syn.). 

P. sertularioides Holmes & Batters, Rev. List, 1892, p. 94. 

References. Agardh (2) ii. p. 969 ; Battors (9) p. 79 ; Cotton ( 16 ) p. 138; 
De Toni (22) iv. p. 870 ; Hauck ( 31 ) p. 219. 

leones. Harvey, Phyc. Brit. I. c.. Easier,aUv. Crouan, Alg. mar. Finist. 

no. 288 (excl. syn.), 1852. Wyatt, Alg. Damuou. no. 215. 

Description. — Habit. Occurring in roundish tufts, rarely more than an 
inch in height. Main branches showing marked tondency to pseudo- 
dichotomy, ramuli unilateral or alternate, generally backwardly directed. 
Siphons. 4 pericentral and small central. Colour. Dark reddish-brown. 
Anatomy. Length of articulations variable, 3-4 times as long as broad in the 
main branches, 2-3 times their breadth in the smaller branches, frequently 
not more than half their breadth in the ramuli. Attachment organ. Young 
plant attached to substratum by two rhizoids formod by longitudinal prolifer¬ 
ation of pericentral siphons. Later, the siphons of procumbent branches 
form numerous rhizoids, each bearing a well-developed disc. The latter 
encircle angular fragments when the plant grows on a sandy substratum. 
Reproductive organs. Tetraspores borne in the ramuli, intercalary in develop¬ 
ment. Cystocarps stalked, urn-shaped, elongated at the apex with a con¬ 
tracted ostiole, very large in proportion to the diameter of the filament. 

P. macrocarpa was wrongly united with Hutchinsia pulvinata Ag. and 
Conferva pulvinata Roth, Cat. ex Phyc. Brit. (28. p. 120), but rightly 
presented by Batters (9. p. 79). Bornet (11. p. 306) suggests that P. macro¬ 
carpa is a form of P. sertularioidep , although he has kept them apart. 
Hutchinsia pulvinata Ag. has six pericentral siphons, and has been separated 
by Aresohoug as P. hemispherica (11. p. 306). 

Habitat. Occurring on rocks between the tide-levels and creeping in the 
sand. Common. 

British Records. North Ronaldsay, Berwick, Cnllercoats, Brighton, Isle of 
Wight, Studland, Swanage,-Portland, Torbay, Plymouth, Fowey, Falmouth, 
Sennen Cove, Mount’s Bay, Padstow, Ilfracombe, Anglesea, Hilbre Island, 
Ardrossan, Saltcoats, Bute, Port Stewart, Balbriggan, Miltown Malbay, 
and the Channel Islands. 

Distribution in Europe. Atlantic and Mediterranean coasts. 

3. P. rhdnensis Thuret, Etudes Phyc. 1878, p. 84. 

Reference. Oltmanns (45) i. p. 600 et seq. 

hones. Thuret & Bornet, Etudes Phyc. 1878, pi. 41. Oltmanns, Morph, 
und Biol, der Algen, 1904, fig. 377. 

Description. — Habit. Occurring in tufts, 8-10 cms. in length, branched 
from the base. Branches arising alternately, upper parts being clothed with 
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numerous ramuli. Filaments attenuate upwards, varying from ’S-’OS mm. 
in diameter. Siphons. 4 pericentral round small central. Colour . Reddish- 
brown. Anatomy . Articulations visible throughout the plant ; 2-3 times as 
long as broad in the middle parts of the main branches, diminishing to a 
length equal to their breadth in the ramuli, and shorter than their breadth 
near the attachment organ. Tips of branches clothed with dichotomising 
fibrilla? during the summer. Attachment organ . Young plant attached by 
rhizoids with discs at their apices, the rhizoids being formed by longitudinal 
proliferation of pericentral siphons. Later, rhizoids produced by pericentral 
siphons of procumbent branches. Reproductive organs. Tetrasporcs borne 
in swollen and distorted ramuli. Antheridia cylindrical, obtuse, rounded 
at their apices, borne on the dichotomising fibril Ire. Oystocarps very 
shortly stalked, almost sessile, ovate, with short ostiole which is frequently 
sinuous. 

Habitat . Occurring on rocks and stones near low-water mark. Rare. 

Jiritish Records. Plymouth, Trevone Bay, and Ilfracombe. 

Distribution in Europe. In France on the inter-tidal roadway called Le 
Khun, connecting the mainland at Saint-Vnast la Hougue with the little 
island of Tatihou. , 

4. P. spiralis Batten, spec. nov. 

Frondes rubiginose-fuscescentes, erespitosre, pollicares vel usque ad 25 mm. 
altre, e fili* repentibus ortre, irregulariter divisa?, charta? adhaTentes. Rami 
inferiores repentes substrate adfixi, copiose rhizoidipliori, artieulis instructi 
diametro bre\ioribus, siplumibus rectis. Rami ascendentes et erecti articu- 
lis instructi diametro usque ad 3-plo longioribus et siphonibus valde sed 
regularitcr contortis. iVrtieuli quatuor siphonibus instructi, circa siphonem 
centralem dispositis, sections transversali quadratum formantes, semper 
ecorticati. Tetrasporangia in ranvulis non contortis, artieulis iterum brevi- 
oribus. Antheridia et cystocarpia non visa. 

Habitat ad saxa, in regione inferior! litorali, ad Durlston Head, Swanage, 
Britannia}. 

Legit auctor. 

Description. — Habit. Occurring in small tufts rarely more than an inch 
in height. Brandies either arising alternately or showing a marked 
tendency to a unilateral arrangement, the latter being accentuated in the 
parts bearing tetrasporcs. Ramuli often backwardly directed, though not 
as conspicuously as in P. macrocar pa. Substance gelatinous, adhering 
to paper. Siphons. 4 pericentral round large central. Colour. Brownish. 
Anatomy. Articulations no longer than their breadth in the procumbent 
parts of the plant, 3 times as long as broad in the upright branches, dimin¬ 
ishing in the ramuli. Pericentral siphons parallel to the long axis of the 
filament in the lower parts of the plant and in the ramuli, but spirally 
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curved in the main branches. Attachment organ . Young plant attached at 
thejbase by two rhizoids formed by longitudinal proliferation of basal siphons. 
Later, numerous rhizoids are formed by lateral proliferation of procumbent 
branches, the siphons of which are parallel. Reproductive organs . Tetra- 
spores are intercalary in development, and are borne in the ramuli. 
Antheridia and cystocarps have not yet been recorded. 

The species somewhat resembles P . macrocarpa Harv. in outward appear¬ 
ance, but a slight torsion of the branches is visible to the naked eye, and 
the colour is much darker than in P. macrocarpa Harv. P. spiralis differs 
from P. platyspira Kiitz. (37. xii. p. 63) in that the branching is not pseudo- 
dichotomous in the former species. The spiral twisting of the siphons is 
comparable to that of P. havanensis Kiitz. (37. xiii. p. 72), but the branching 
and general habit of the plant are dissimilar. The largo size of the central 
siphon makes it clear that the plant is not a young form of P. urceolata 
which is exhibiting a variation, and the length of the articulations hears out 
the view. P. macrocarpa , too, has a much smaller central siphon than 
P. spiralis . 

Habitat. On rocks and groins near low-water mark. 

British Records. Dorset at Durlston Head, Swanage, and between Sand¬ 
banks and the Haven. 

5. P. urceolata Grev. Flora Edinensis, 1824, p. 309. 

P. formosa Suhr (not Harvey) in Flora, xiv. (1831), p. 709. 

Grammita uncinata Bonnem. (not P. uncinata Kiitz.) Ess. crune class, 
des Hydro, loe., Journ. de Physique, xciv. 1822, p. 191. 

P. dentkulata Kiitz. Tab. Phyc. xiii. 1863, p. 28, tab. 90 (e-g). 

P. stricta Kiitz. Tab. Phyc. xiii. 1863, p, 25, tab. 78 (d~g), 

P. patens Kiitz. Tab. Phyc. xiii. 1863, p. 29, tab. 91 (c-e). 

Conferva vrceolata Liglitf. ex Dillw. p, 82, suppl. pi. G. 

References . Agardh (2) ii. p. 970; De Toni (22) iv. p. 875 ; Hauek (31) 
p. 221; Falkenberg (24) pp. 150, 152. 

leones. Kiitzing, Tab. Phyc. I c. Harvey, Phyc. Brit. 1846-51, pi. 167. 
syn. 106. Exsiccator Desmazicres, exsic. no. 1207, 1842. Lloyd, Alg. Ouest 
Fr. no. 174, 1854. Wyatt, Alg. Darnnon. no. 133. 

Description. — Habits Occurring in tufts from 15-23 eras. long. Branching 
pseudo-dichotomous in the main branches, ramuli alternately branched and 
arising alternately, often flexed. Siphons . 4 pericentral round minute 
central. Colour . Deep red. Anatomy . Length of articulations 3-5 times 
their breadth in the principal branches, approximately equal to their 
breadth in the lower parts of the plant and rather shorter in the ramuli. 
Attachment organ . Main axis of young plant attached at the base by one or 
two rhizoids, the central siphons of procumbent branches producing rhizoids 
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later, which bear discs or branch-like structures at their apices. The contents 
of the rhizoid pass into the branches, but no wall is formed. Reproductive 
organs . Tetraspores borne in the upper parts of the ramuli, usually extending 
to the tip. Antheridia elongated, narrow, and stalked, borne on the tips of 
lateral ramuli. Cystocarps shortly stalked, elongated, borne on the upper 
branches and ramuli. 

There seems to be no adequate reason for putting P. formosa Suhr into a 
separate species. J. G. Agardh, Sp. Alg. ii. p. 971, and Batters (9) p. 79 
regard P. formosa Suhr as a variety of P. ureeolata (Lightf.), and this 
appears to be the ^maximum amount of separation which is justifiable. 
P. formosa Stibr has longer articulations than P. ureeolata (Lightf.), and is 
more gelatinous when young. P. ureeolata (Lightf.) is usually considered 
to be an annual, appearing in summer, but specimens occur at Kew, 
collected by Mrs. Griffiths, in which the base of the branches are clothed with 
a few broken ramuli, large tufts occurring at the top. This is evidently due 
to the lower branches having existed through the winter, and then in spring 
thrown off tufts of fresh ramuli. The same phenomenon has been observed 
in specimens obtained from Plymouth. Specimens obtained from the Nothc 
Pools, Weymouth (leg. A. 1). Cotton, 1908) were pale pink when fresh, but 
became very dark in drying. The plants were 0*5 cms. in height, and the 
articulations of the main branches rather shorter than is typical for the 
species. 

Habitat . Occurring on rocks, limpet shells, and large alga 4 , particularly 
Laminaria , near low-water mark. Common. 

British Records . Scotland, Northumberland, Durham, Yorkshire, Norfolk, 
Kent, Sussex, Hants, Dorset, Devon, Cornwall, Cheshire, Isle of Man, Wales, 
Ireland, and the Channel Islands. 

Distribution in Europe . Atlantic shores of Northern Europe. 

B. More than four primary pericentral siphons. 

1. P. ATRO-RUBESCENS Grew Flora Edinensis. 1824, p. 308. 

P. Agardhiana Grev. Scot. Crypt. Flora, iv. 1826, p. 210. 

Conferva atro-rubescens Dillw. Brit. Conf. 1809, pi. 70. 

C. nigra Hudson, Flora Anglica, 1798, p. 595. 

P. discolor (Ag.) Kiitz. Spec. Alg. 1849, p. 825. 

P. nigra Batt. Catal. Brit. Mar. Alg. 1902, p. 81. 

References . Agardh (2) ii. p. 1035 et seg . ; De Toni (22) iy. p, 938 ; 
Hauck (31) p. 243. 

leones . Greville, Scot. Crypt. Flora, L c . Dillwyn, Brit. Conf. L c. 
Harvey, Phyc. Brit. pi. 172. syn. 125. Ktitzing, Tab. Phyc. xiii. 
1863, p. 26, tab. 82 (d-g). Easiccata\ Desmazieres, exs. no. 1205, 1842. 
Crouan, Alg. mar. Finist. no. 309, 1852. Lloyd, Alg. Ouest Fr. no, 16, 
1854. Wyatt, Alg. Damnon. no, 134. 

LINN. JOURN.—BOTANY, YOL. XLVI. V 
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Description. — Habit. Plants attaining a length of 30cms., main axis 
often pseudo-dichotomously branched, smaller branches arising alternately, 
the whole being clothed with short spine-like ramuli. Small branches and 
ramtili tapering at the base and apex. Siphons. 8-14 pericentral and large 
central. Colour. Dark red when young, later becoming almost black. 
Anatomy. Articulations no longer than their breadth in the procumbent 
parts, 2-3 times as long as broad in the principal parts of the main branches, 
becoming gradually shorter near the apices. Pericentral siphons spirally 
curved in the main branches, le?s so in the smaller branches and ramuli, and 
parallel to the long axis of the branch in the procumbent parts. Attachment 
organ. In the young plant the lowest articulations have fewer pericentral 
siphons, and two or more of the latter are elongated into attachment 
rhizoids with discs at their extremities. After branching has occurred, 
rhizoids are developed from the procumbent parts of ihe lowest branches 
by proliferation of pericentral siphons. Reproductive organs. Tetraspores 
are intercalary in origin and developed in swollen ramuli. Cystocarps 
sessile or very slightly stalked and broadly ovate with a large open ostiole. 

Habitat. Occuring on rocks, stones, and shells such as Pecten maximum 
only exposed at low tide or obtained by dredging. Not common. 

British Records . Orkney, Elgin, Aberdeen, Kincardine, Forfar, Fife, 
Edinburgh, Haddington, Berwick, Northumberland, Yorkshire, Norfolk, 
Essex, Kent, Sussex, Hants, Dorset, Devon, Cornwall, Bute, Ireland, 
and the Channel Islands. 

Distribution in Europe. Atlantic coasts. 

2. P. fastigiata Grev. Flora Edinensis, 1824, p. 308. 

Hutchinsiafastigiata 0. A. Aga*dh, Syn. Alg. Scan. 1817, p. 53. 

Ceramium fastigiatum Roth, Catalecta Bot. in. 1806, p. 157. 

Conferva polymorpha Linn. Syst. Nat. ii. 1765, p. 721. 

(rvammita fastigiata Bonnem. Ess. d'nne class, des Hydro. loc. 1822, 
p. 45. 

References. Agardh (2) ii. pp. 67 & 1029; De Toni (22) iv. p. 946; 
Falkenberg (23) p. 149 ; Tobler-Wolff (55). 

leones. Harvey, Pliyc. Brit. pi. 299. syn. 127. Kiitzing, Tab. Phyc. 
xiii. 1863, p. 14, tab. 44 (a-d ). Exsiccatcv. Desmaziferes, exs. no. 
254, 1842. Crouan, Alg. mar. Finist. no. 307, 1852. Lloyd, Alg. Ouest 
Fr. no. 104, 1854. Wyatt, Alg. Damnon. no. 177. 

Description. — Habit . Plants about 7*5 cms. in height, perennial, forming 
dense tufts. Branching dichotomous, apices outspread. Siphons . 12-24 
pericentral and large central. Colour. Dark reddish-brown. Anatomy, 
Articulations shorter than their breadth; contents of central siphon 
conspicuously dark in colour, shut down into a flattened mass by thickening 
of the wall in upper and lower parts of the siphon. AUgehwnt organ. 
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Rhizoids, produced by the elongation of pericentral siphons, penetrate 
into the tissues of the host, the latter being almost invariably Ascophyl¬ 
lum nodosum . Procumbent branches creep along the thallus of the host, 
and send out rhizoids at intervals. Tips of the rhizoids swollen, with 
thin walls, closely applied to cells of the host which have become dark 
in colour. Dark cells also present in the thallus of the host in the area 
surrounding the path taken by the invading rhizoid. Reproductive organs. 
Tetraspores are borne in swollen terminal branches. Antheridia bright 
yellow in colour, borne in winter and spring in elongated clusters at 
the tips of the branches. Gystocarps sessile, egg-shaped, replacing one of 
the apical dichotomous branches. 

The protoplasmic connections between the central and pericentral 
siphons are very well seen in young plant** of P. f'astiyiata , although the 
maintenance of the connection between these siphons throughout the life 
of the plant has been the subject of much debate. Harvey Gibson (27. 
p. 129 et seq.) has shown that the continuity of the protoplasm is not 
maintained in the older parts of the plant. The pit between the siphons 
becomes closed by the development of a cellulose plate, and, although 
tine granular striae are visible, maceration shows that these are due to a 
fringe of fine threads which arise along the margin of the plate. They 
are quite independent of the protoplasmic contents of the canal. 

Polysiphonia usually attacks its host in the depression from which a 
new shoot will arise. This crevice forms a suitable substratum for the 
early stages of development of the plant, and rhizoids are soon produced 
by the elongation of single siphons which penetrate into the tissue of the 
host-plant. Tobler-Wolff (55) suggests that the reason P . fastigiata selects 
Ascophyllum as its host is the fact that the outer cells occur in chains in this 
species, and penetration is thus made more simple. This, however, seems 
an inadequate explanation of the phenomenon, as the epiphyte has been 
recorded on other Fuei. The cells which have been attacked by the 
Polysiphonia are dark in colour, and do not re-act when treated with vanillin 
in concentrated HCI. The ordinary Ascophyllum cells contain food-store, 
which turns red in the presence of the vanillin, and the failure of the dark 
cells to react shows that food must have been extracted from them. 

Tobler-Wolff (55) in describing the dark cells says :—“ Es war von 
vornherein anzunelimen, dass cine sotief eingreifende Befe>tigung—die wold 
in diesfer Weise liir keinon anderen Fall bekannt ist—nichtohne Schadigung 
des Substrates vor sicli gehen kann. Tatsachlich sieht man auf entspre- 
chenden Schnitten in der unmittelbaren Umgebung der Rhizoiden fast 
immer etne Anzahl Zellen mit auffallendem Inhalt.* Er ist gbtsig, von einem 
rotlichen Braun, das von dem helien gelbbraunen Ton der anderen Zellen 
stark absticht. Zudem sind diese Zellen nieist aus dem Gewebeverband 
losgelost; sie sind abgestorben.” 

Y 2 
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It is evident that the Polysiphonia has obtained food from the dark cells, 
and also there seems no other explanation of the need for the swollen thin- 
walled tip of the rhizoid, which applies itself so closely to the host cells (see 
page 277 et seq .). 

It is not absolutely necessary for the life of the Polysiphonia that it should 
be fixed to any host, but on the rare occasions when it occurs on a rocky 
substratum its vegetative growth is less perfect, although external conditions 
are similar with respect to depth and general environment. This shows that 
a direct advantage is gained by an epiphytic habit, and the statement is 
amplified by an examination of the anatomy. 

There is frequently a slight local modification of the cells of the Jiost in 
the immediate vicinity of the penetration of the Polysiphonia . Sometimes a 
little swelling occurs, and very frequently the cortical cells are displaced so 
that they no longer occur in chains. 

Habitat . Occurring chiefly on Ascophyllnm nodosum , but occasionally 
found on Fucus serratus and Fucvs vesiculosus . It rarely occurs on a rocky 
substratum. Common. 

British Records . Very common on the shores of the British Islands where- 
ever its host-plant, Ascophylhnn nodosum, grows. 

Distribution hi Europe. Atlantic shores and Baltic Sea. 

3. P. furcellata Hook, in Smith’s English Flora, v. 1833, p. 332. 

- P. forcipata J. G. Ag. Alg. Med. 1842, p. 127. 

Reference. Agardh (2) ii. p. 1025. 

leones. Harvey, Phyc. Brit. pi. 7. syn. 126. Johnstone & Oroall, 
Nat. print. Brit. Seaweeds, pi. 22\. 1859. KUtzing, Tab. Phyc. xiii. 
p. 25, tab. 79, 1863. Exsiccata\ Crouan, Alg. mar. Finist. no. 306, 1852. 
Lloyd, Alg. Ouest Fr. no. 230, 1854. 

Description,— Ha bit. Plants 12-14 cms. in length, with a well-marked 
central axis and numerous lateral branches. Main branches arising 
alternately with very wide axils, smaller branches and ramuli showing 
marked pseudo-dichotomy, apices being eventually clad with clusters of 
fibrillse. Siphons . 8 or 9 pericentral round small central. Colour. Brick- 
red when fresh, becoming much darker in the herbarium. Anatomy . 
Length of articulations 3-5 times their breadth in the main branches’, 
diminishing in the smaller branches, and only equal to their breadth in the 
ramuli. Reproductive organs. Tetraspores are intercalary in development, 
and are borne in distorted ramuli. Cystocarps are ovate and sessile, 
Antheridia are borne in clusters at the tips of the ramuli. 

P. ceramiceformis Crotian appears to have been assigned to a young form 
of P. furcellata , which is perhaps nearest to P. furcellata a . forcipata Ag. 
(2) ii. p. 1025. The articulations in this form are shorter than those of 
P. furcellata , and the siphons number eleven or twelve. 

Habitat , Usually recorded either dredged or floating. Bare. 
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British Records . Norfolk coast (fide Geldart), Stud land, Weymouth, 
Sidmouth, Torquay, Plymouth, Falmouth, Carrickfergus, Rouudstone, 
and Jersey. 

Distribution in Europe. Atlantic shores of France. 

4. P. ofiscuiiA J. G. Ag. Alg, Med. 1842, p. 123. 

Conferva interte.eta Roth, Catalecta Bot. i. 1797, p. 188, tab. 2. fig. 5 ; 
ii. 1800, p. 214. 

J 2 . adnnva Kiitz. Tab. Phyc. xiii. 1863, j). 13, tab. 40 (c-e). 

P. reptahumla Kiitz. /. c. xiii. 1863, p. 12, tab. 34 ( d—g)> 

References. Agardh (2) ii. p. 943; Falkenberg (24) p. 500 ; llauck (31) 
p. 244. 

leones . Harvey, Phyc. Brit. pi. 102. A. syn. 120. Kiitzing, Tab. Phyc. /. c. 

Description. — Habit . Forming low tufts 1-3 cms. in height, branched 
from the base, branches being monopodial in origin. Not adhering to 
paper. Siphons. 12-18 pericentral and a large central one. Colour. 
Dark brown. Anatomy. Articulations as long as broad, or sometimes 
rather shorter. Attachment organ . Rhizoids developed in abundance by 
lateral proliferation of pericentral siphons. Well-developed discs formed 
at the extremities when a firm substratum is encountered. Reproductive 
organs. Tetras pores are intercalary in development; formed spirally in much- 
branched filaments, only one group of tetraspores occurring in an articulation. 
Antheridia and oystocurps unknown. 

P. ohscura is distinguishable as haviug the most diminutive habit among 
British species with so large a number of siphons. The attachment organ is 
very similar to that of P. macrocarpa when the latter creeps in the sand. 

Habitat. Occurring in tufts on sheltered rocks, on the attachment organs 
of Fuci, and on smaller algae. Very rare. 

British Records. Weymouth, Ladran Bay, Sidmouth, Mount Edgeumbe, 
Penzance, Pridmouth, Jersey, and Guernsey. 

Distribution in Europe, (.-oast of Spain, Adriatic Sea. 

5. P. opaca Zanard. Syn. Alg. in Mari Adriat. 1842, p. 63. 

Hutchinsia opaca C. A. Ag. Syn. Alg. Scandin. 1817, p. 148. 

P. repens Kiitz. Tab. Phyc. xiii. 18(53, p. 13, tab. 39 (d-f). 

P . virens Kiitz. L v . p. 14, tab. 41 (a-c). 

P. condensata Kiitz. /. c. p. 14, tab. 41 (d-g). 

P. erythrocoma Kiitz. /. c. p. 14, tab. 43 (a, b). 

P. fasciculata Kiitz. 1. v. p. 15, tab. 44 (rf, e). 

P. umbellijera Kiitz. /. c. p. 15, tab. 45 ( a , b). 

P. ophiocarpa Kiitz. 1. c. p. 15, tab. 47 (c-f ), 

P. tripinnata Kiitz. (non Ag.) /. c. p. 1(5, tab. 48 (a, b). 

P. macrocephala Zanard. ex Kiitz. op. cit. xiv. 1864, j>. 19, tab. 53 (e-g). 

P. spiculifera Zanard. ex Kiitz. op. cit . xiv. 1864, p. 17, tab. 49 (a-c). 
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References. Agardh (2) ii, p. 1055 ; De Toni (22) iv. p. 942; Falken- 
berg (24) p. 120 et seq. ; Hauck (31) p. 246. 

leones. Kiitzing, Tab. Phyc. xiii. & xiv. I . c. 

Description. — Habit. Plants from 1-9 cms. high. Branching alternate 
or pseudo-dichotomous in the principal branches, irregularly alternate in the 
smaller branches and ramuli, th© ramuli being short and spine-like, and 
closely set on the shorter branches, Siphons. 20 or more pericentral 
round central one of diameter roughly equal to the radius of the filament. 
Colour . Brownish, becoming black in drying. Anatomy. Articulations 
usually about as long as broad, sometimes attaining a length of 1£ times 
their breadth. During summer, tips of branches and ramuli clothed with 
colourless multi-cellular dichotomising filaments. Attachment organ. 
Young olant attached at the base by rhizoids developed longitudinally from 
the pericentral siphons. Procumbent branches produce new rhizoids later, 
each having a disc at its extremity, lie productive organs. Tetras pores 
intercalary in development, not always occupying successive articulations of 
the ramulus. Autheridia occurring in tults on the terminal dichotomising 
fibrillse, replacing some of the branches. Cystoearps ovate in form, sessile 
on the ramuli. 

Habitat. Occurring between the tide-marks. Rare. 

British Records. Petit Port, Guernsey. 

Distribution in Europe . Adriatic Sea. 

6. P. Richardsoni Hook, in Smith's English Flora, v. 1833, p. 333. 

Reference. De Toni (22) iv. p. 920. 

leones. Harvey, Phyc. Brit. pi. 10. syn. 111. 

Description. — Habit. Plants attaining a length of 8-10 cms. Main axis 
much branched and zigzag in form, with lateral branches arising at an angle 
of nearly 90°. Ramuli slender and like the branches, alternate in origin. 
Siphons. 5 round a smaller central. Colour. Reddish-brown, becoming 
darker in drying. Anatomy . Articulations three or four times as long as 
broad in the middle parts of the plant, where the pericentral siphons 
are spirally twisted. Articulations shorter and siphons parallel to the long 
axis in the upper parts. Attachment organ. Examination of Richardson's 
specimen in the Herbarium Hookerianum at Kew shows a disc-like attach¬ 
ment organ comparable to that of P. elongella . Reproductive organs. (Jysto- 
earps borne near the tips of the branches, globose and, sessile with a wide 
ostiole. 

De Toni (22. iv. p. 920) suggests the possibility of P. Richardsoni Hook, 
being synonymous with P. rhunensis Thur., but this is not practical, owing 
to the anatomy of the plant, the total difference of attachment organ, and the 
difference q£ habit. P. Richardsoni Hook, is probably near to P . cotlabens 
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Ag. (2) ii. p. 1022, to which it bears considerable resemblance anatomically. 
The specimen in the Herbarium Hookerianum at the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew, was collected by Richardson. Harvey (28. p. Ill) noticed the 
striking similarity between the branching of P. Richardsoni Hook, and 
P. elongella Harv., but remarks that there is no resemblance to any other 
character, evidently having omitted to examine the attachment organ. 

Habitat . Detailed habitat unknown. 

British Records. Col vend, Kirkcudbright (Richardson). 

Distribution in Europe. Nil. 

7. P. HIMuLANs Harv. Man. Brit. Mar. Alg. ed. ii. 1849, p. 89. 

P. spinulosa Harv. Man. Brit. Mar. Alg. ed. i. 1841, p. 87 (non Urev.). 

P. divergens y. Greoilleana Kiitz. Sp. Alg. 1849, p. 8 22. 

References . Agardh (2) ii. p. 1051 : l)e Toni (22) iv. p. 9«*$5. 

leones . Harvey, Phyc. Brit. pi. 278. syn. 121. Ex$iccata>. Crouun, 
Alg. mar. Finist. no. H04, 1852. Lloyd, Alg. Ouest Fr. no. 279, 1854. 

Description.— Habit . Plants tutted from the base; branches arising alter¬ 
nately, sparsely clothed with irregularly pinnate ramuli, the latter tapering 
sharply at the apex. Siphons. 12 pericentral round a central one of 
diameter equal to about times the radius of the whole filament. Colour. 
Reddish-brown. Anatomy. Articulations about one and a half times as long 
as broad in the main branches, but shorter than their breadth in the ramuli 
and at the extreme base of the plant. Attachment organ. Numeious rliizoids 
are developed by the proliferation of pericentral siphons, each rhizoid bearing 
a well-formed disc at its distal end. The main branches creep along the 
substratum for a short distance, producing an aggregation of discs. Repro¬ 
ductive organs. Tetraspores intercalary in de\ olopment, borne in distorted 
ramuli, Cystocarps sessile, ovate in form, borne on the smaller branches. 

P. simulans is rigid when fresh, but adheres to paper after immersion in 
fresh water. It is much darker in colour than P. subnlifera . Should any 
confusion occur between some forms of this species and P. nigrescens , a trans¬ 
verse section at the extreme base of one of the main branches is often a 
decisive factor in determination. P. simulans is ecorticate throughout, while 
at the base of P. nigrescens there is frequently a row of cortieating cells. 
The serrate appearance due to the remains of old branches so frequently to be 
observed in P. nigrescens does not occur in P. simulans. The aggregation of 
attachment discs is similar in the two species. 

Habitat . Occurring near low-water mark. Most often found on thin- 
bedded and eroded schists. Rare. 

British Records. Skaiil, Studland, Swanage, Torbay, Plymouth, Mount 
Edgcumbe, Falmouth, Mount's Bay, Arran, Cumbrae, Valentin, and 
Kerry, 

Distribution in Europe. Unknown. 
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8 . P. subulifera (Ag.) Harv. in Hooker’s Journal of Botany, vol. i. 1834, 
p. 301. 

Hutchinsia subulifera C. A. Ag. in Bot. Zeit. 1827, p. 638. 

P. armata J. GL Ag. Alg. Mar. Medit. et Adriat. 1842, p. 810. 

P . pantophlcea Kiitz. Tab. Phyc. xiv. 1864, p. 5 , tab. 13 (a~c). 

P. ramellosa Kiitz. L c. p. 9, tab. 26 (a~/>). 

References .—Agardh ( 2 ) ii. p. 1052 ; Cotton (16) p. 139; Crouan (17) 
ii. p. 311 ; De Toni (32) iv. p. 936 : Harvey (28) pi. 228.; Kiitzing (37) iv. 
p. 936. • 

leones . Harvey, Phyc. Brit. pi. 227. syn. 124; Kiitzing, Tab. Phyc. L c. 
ExsiccaUe. Crouan, Alg. mar. Finist. no. 311, 1852. Lloyd, Ouest Fr. 
no. 278, 1854. Wyatt, Alg. Damnon. no. 178. 

Description. — Habit . The species is an annual, appearing in summer and 
growing to a length of 8 inches under favourable conditions. Occurring 
in tufts, branched from the base and beset with alternate short spine-like 
ramuli, the tips clothed with clusters of almost colourless filaments when 
the plant is young. Siphon 3 . 12-13 pericentral round a central one of 
diameter equal to about J of the radius of the filament. Colour . Deep red 
when fresh, but becoming dark when gathered. Anatomy . Articulations 
varying in length from 2-3 times their breadth in the main branches to a 
length equal to their breadth in the smaller branches and ramuli. Attach¬ 
ment organ . Attached by rhizoids developed from pericentral siphons of 
procumbent branches. Reproductive organs . Tetraspores borne in distorted 
ramuli. Antheridia and cystocarps unknown. 

The species is rigid when fresh, but soon becomes flaccid when gathered. 
It is usually only obtainable by dredging in from 4-10 fathoms of water, and 
examination of complete attachment organs proved impossible. It is a 
characteristic feature that the ramuli are short and spine-like, comparable to 
those of P. fruticulosa , from which it diflers in the ecorticate form of the 
main axis. From P. simulans it is distinguished by larger size and lighter 
colour and difference in habitat, as it is rarely, if ever, found in the tide- 
pools at low water. 

Habitat . Occurring in deep water, generally on Nullipore banks. Recorded 
from Jersey attached to Rytiphlcea pinastroides and Polyides rotundus, and 
from Roundstone (Cotton, Sept. 1911) on the Lithothamnion banks. 

British Records . Weymouth, Torbay, Lamlash, Arran, Belfast, Carrick- 
fergus, Roundstone Bay, Jersey, and Guernsey. Very rare. 

Distribution in Europe . Adriatic Sea and coast of France. 
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II. CORTICATE SPECIES. 

A. Four primary pericentral siphons. 

1. P. elongata (Huds.) Harv. in Smith’s Engl. Flora, v. 1833, p. 333. 

P. Ruchingeri Kiitz. Tab. Phyc. xiv. 1864, p. 2, tab. 6 (a-d). 

Hutchinsia strictoides Lyngb. Tent. Hydrophyt. Danicae, 1819, p. 114. 

P. trie hades Kiitz. Tab. Phyc. xiv. 1864, p. 4, tab. 10 (e-g). 

P. rolmsta Kiitz. l.e. p. 4, tab. 11 (a—c). 

P. stenocarpa Kiitz. 1. c. tab. 11 (d~f). 

P. arborescens Kiitz. /. c. p. 4, tab. 12 (a-c). 

P. chalarophbra Kiitz. Z. c. p. 5, tal). 12 (d—f ). 

7 J . macroclonia Kiitz. Z. <?. p. 5, tab. 13 (cZ, e ). 

7\ ros<?a Grev. FI. Edin. 1824, p. 310. 

P. darigera Kiitz. Z. e. p. 5, tab. 14 (a-d). 

Hutchinsia elongata C. A. Ag. Syn. Alg. Seandin. 1817, p. 54. 

Ccramium elongation Grev. FI. Edin. 1824, p. 310. 

Ceramium brachygonium Lyngb. Tent. Hydr. Dan. p. 118. 

Conferra elongata Huds. FI. Angl. ed. II. ii. 1778, p. 599. 

References. Agardh (2) ii. p. 1004 ; De Toni (22) iv. p. 903 ; Falken- 
berg (24) p. 126 et seq. ; Hauck (31) p. 227 et seq. 

leones. Harvey, Phyc. Brit. pis. 292 & 293. syn. 114. Kiitzing, Tab. 
Phyc. xiv. I. c. Exsiccatir. Desmazieres, exs. no. 1210, 1842. Crouan, Alg. 
mar. Finist. no. 801, 1852. Lloyd, Alg. Ouest Fr. nos. 55 & 305, 1854. 
Wyatt, Alg. Damnon. no. 40. 

Description. — Habit . Plants usually solitary, 15-30 cms. long. Branches 
naked during the winter, clothed in spring with dense mass of ramuli. 
Branching alternate with sometimes a tendency to pseudo-dichotomy. 
Hamuli atteuuale at base and apex. Main branches cartilaginous in texture, 
ramuli gelatinous. Siphons. 4 primary pericentral, alternating with which 
on the outside are 4 secondary. Surrounding these in the older parts 
eight tertiary siphons occur, bounded by a zone of corticating cells. 
Colour. Keddish-brown, very dark in the older parts; ramuli crimson. 
Anatomy . Articulations obscured in the older parts of the main axis by the 
dense band of peripheral corticating cells. In the smaller branches and 
ramuli articulations 1| to twice as long as broad. Protoplasmic continuity 
maintained throughout the thallus, fibrilbe passing through pits in the 
contiguous walls. Attachment organ. Base of main axis expanding into a 
disc formed by the activity of the siphons and corticating cells. Each of the 
cells and siphons at the base becomes elongated into a thick-walled rhizoid, 
the extreme base of which flattens out and attaches itself to the substratum. 
Reproductive organs. Tetraspores borne in lateral and terminal ramuli, which 
are swollen and distorted. Cystocarps borne on small branches, sessile or 
very slightly stalked, ovate in form but tending to be elongated. 
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The fact that the ratnuli are attenuate at the base and apex is one of the 
distinguishing features of the species. P. elongata has been described as 
being either biennial or perennial, but close observation of individual plants 
has shown that it is perennial. According to Falkenberg ( 24 . p. 126), the 
older plants may show a secondary development in which the cavities of the 
siphons become filled with small cells, comparable to those forming the corti- 
cation, although the wall of the original siphon is still visible. The attachment 
organ is one of the most elaborate found in the genus. Its development can 
doubtless be correlated with the corticate anatomy of the plant and its 
solitary habit. There are no procumbent branches present which can aid in 
the attachment, but the large number of siphons and corticating cells make it 
possible to develop a strong organ of attachment from the main axis alone. 
At the extreme base the corticating cells spread out in a mote or less hori¬ 
zontal direction, so giving an increased surface for the development of rhizoids. 
In the greater part of the large expanded disc the walls of the rhizoids 
cohere mechanically, forming a pseudo-tissue (see p. 279 et seq.). 

Habitat . Attached to stones and shells in pools and muddy bajs between 
the tide-levels and in from 5-10 fathoms of water. Common. 

British Records . Scotland, Northumberland, Durham, Yorkshire, Norfolk, 
Essex, Kent, Sussex, Hants, Dorset, Devon, Cornwall, Hilbre Island, Wales, 
Ireland, and Jersey. 

Distribution in Europe . Atlantic and Mediterranean shores. 

2. P. elongella Harv. in Smith's Engl. Flora, v. 1833, p. 334. 

P. lophuroides Kiitz. Tab. Phyc. xiji. 1863, p. 28, tab. 91 (a-b). 

References . Agardli (2) ii., iii. p. 1002; De Toni (22) iv. p. 910; 
Hauck ( 31 ) p. 228. 

leones . Kiitzing, Tab. Phyc. xiii. 1863, tab. 91 (a-b). Harvey, Phyc. 
Brit. pi. 146. syn. 113. Exsiccata . Wyatt, Alg. Damnon. no. 84. 

Description. — Habit . Plants as much as 13 cms. in height, usually solitary. 
Branching pseudo-dichotomous with wide angle of divergence, in the main 
branches, alternate in the smaller branches, which are densely clothed with 
ramuli during the spring and summer. Upper parts gelatinous in substance, 
basal parts, cartilaginous. Siphons. 4 primary pericentral, alternating 
with which 4 secondary occur bounded by a band of corticating cells. 
Colour . Bright red in the ramuli, darker in the lower parts of the plant. 
Anatomy. Articulations rather shorter than their breadth at the base, about 
equal to their breadth in the main branches, and in the ramuli very short near 
the apices, increasing in length proximally. Attachment organ. Very similar 
in form to that of P. elongata , the siphons and corticating cells elongating 
longitudinally into thick-walled rhizoids which cohere mechanically with 
each other, forming a pseudo-tissue. Reproductive organs. Tetraspores 
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intercalary in development, borne in the tips of the branches and ramuli. 
Cystocarps large, stalked, ovate in form, with a tendency to elongate near the 
ostiole. 

P. elongella often resembles P. elongata, but may be distinguished by the 
visibility of the articulations in all parts of the plant except the extreme base, 
cortication being less well developed in the former species. Also, the ramuli 
of P. elongella are not attenuate at the base* as in P. elongata . According to 
Harvey (/. c. p. 113), Hauck (/. /*. p. 228), and Do Toni (l. r. p. 910), there are 
4 pericentral siphons in each articulation, surrounded by a band of “cellules/ 5 
It is evident, however, that 4 secondary siphons alternate on the outside with 
the 4 primary ones, before the eorticating ceils begin, these siphons differing 
from the cells in the fact that they occupy the whole length of an articulation. 

Habitat . On rocks, stones, and smaller algae near low-water mark and 
at greater depth. Rare, though widely distributed. 

British Records . Kirkwall Bay, Peterhead, Elie, Brighton, fiogtior, Isle 
of Wight, Swanage, We} mouth, Sidmouth, Torbay, Plymouth, Torpoint, 
Talland Bay, Falmouth, Padstow, Anglesea, Isle of Man, Saltcoats, Seamill, 
Ardrossan, Arran, (Jumbrae, Kirn, Larue, Belfast Lough, Malahide, Howtli, 
Killiney, Bantry, and Jersey. 

Distribution in Europe. Coast of France and Adriatic Sea. 

* 

3. P. FIB RATA Harv. in Smith’s Engl. Flora, v. 1833, p. 329. 

Hutchinsia allochroa /3 . fibrata C. A. Ag. Syst. Alg. 1824, p. 154. 

Grammita decipiens Bonnem. Hydropb. loc. 1822, p. 37. 

References . Agardh (2) ii. p. 965 ; De Toni (22) iv. p. 893. 

leones. Harvey, Phyo. Brit. 1846-51, pi. 208. syn. 109. Exsiccatcp. 
Crouan, Alg. mar. Finist. no. 294, 1852. Lloyd, Alg. Oue&t Fr. no. 193, 
1854. Wyatt, Alg. Damnon. no. 39. 

Description.— Habit . Occurring in tufts 20-23 cms. in length. Branching 
either alternate or pseudo-dichotomous, main branches being clothed with 
numerous ramuli, frequently bearing delicate fibrillae at their tips. Siphons. 
4 pericentral round a minute central one, a row of eorticating cells 
frequently occurring at the extreme base. Colour. lied when fresh, become 
very dark on drying. Anatomy . Articulations variable in length, as much 
as eight times their breadth in the main branches, becoming shorter in the 
upper parts and scarcely twice as long as broad in the ramuli. Filaments 
slightly swollen at the junction of the articulations with each other. 
Attachment organ , Young plant attached by two or more rhizoids developed 
by longitudinal proliferation of pericentral siphons ; other rhizoids occur 
later on the main axis and on procumbent branches, being formed by lateral 
proliferation of the siphons. A tendency to deep lobing of the expanded 
portion of the rhizoid frequently visible. Reproductive organs. Tetraspores 
intercalary in development, borne in distorted ramuli. Antheridia elongated 
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in form, and borne on apical fibrillm at the tips of branches. Cystocarps 
stalked, ovate, with large open ostiole, borne on upper parts of branches and 
ramuli. 

P . fibrata is usually darker in colour than P . urceolata , and it may also be 
distinguished from that species by its gelatinous nature. According to a 
note by Moore on a specimen from the Antrim coast preserved in the 
Herbarium of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Row, the arrangement of the 
siphons is frequently spiral in this species. Material obtained from Torquay 
in April T920 exhibited this phenomenon, the amount of twist being about 
equal to that which is typical for P. atro-rubescens . 

Habitat . On rocks, stones, and shells at extreme low-water mark. Frequent. 

British Records . Scotland, Northumberland, Kent, Sussex, Hants, Dorset, 
Devon, Cornwall, Hilbre Island, Wales, Isle of Man, Ireland, and the 
Channel Islands. 

Distribution in Europe . Atlantic shores of Europe. 

4. P. fibrillosa Grev. in Smith's Engl. Flora, v. 1833, p. 334. 
llutchinsia fibrillosa C. A. Ag. Sp. Alg. vol. ii. 1828, p. 78. 

//. lubrica C. A. Ag. 1. c. p. 94. 

P. lasiotricha Ktitz. Tab. Phyc. xiii. 1863, p. 23, tab. 72 (e-h). 

References . Agardh (2) ii. p. 991 ; De Toni (22) p. 919 ; Hauck (31) 
p. 230. 

Icones . Harvey, Phyc. Brit. pi. 302. syn. 117. Kiitzing, Tab, Phyc. 
xiii. Lc. ExsiccaUe . Crouan, Alg. mar. Finist. no. 296, 1852. Lloyd, Alg. 
Ouest Fr. no. 136, 1854. Wyatt, Alg. Dainnon. no. 136. 

Description.— Habit . Plants solitary, as much as 15 cins. in length. 
Branching alternate, lowest ones longer than the upper, giving conical 
appearance. Branches clothed with numerous ramuli; substance cartila¬ 
ginous except in the smaller branches and ramuli, where it is gelatinous* 
Siphons . 4 primary pericentral, with which the four secondary alternate 
on the outside, the diameter of the central one being about £ the radius 
of the filament. A band of corticating cells present at the base. Colour . 
Brownish or straw-coloured when growing in sunny pools, darker in deeper 
water. Anatomy . Articulations obscured in the lower parts of the plant ; 
from to twice as long as broad in the smaller branches and 
ramuli, the tips of the latter being clothed during summer with multi¬ 
cellular dichotomous hairs. Attachment organ . Plant attached by an 
expanded disc of the same type as P. elongata . Length of the rhizoids very 
variable when the plant is epiphytic, e . g . on Rytiphloea pinastroides Ag., the 
outer ones being longer and enabling the attachment disc to grasp the 
thallus of the host. Reproductive organs . Tetraspores intercalary in develop¬ 
ment in swollen ramuli. Anthoridia borne on filamentous hairs at the apices 
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x>£ the ramuli. Oystocarps sessile, ovate in form, borne on the smaller 
branches. 

Antheridia are not recorded by Harvey ( l . c.), Agardh (/. c.), or 0e Toni 
(L c.), but were observed in a specimen in the Batters collection in the 
Natural History Museum, South Kensington. 

Habitat . Occurring on rocks, stones, and other algae, such as Rytipblcea 
pinastroides , in clear sunny tide-pools and also in deep water. Rare, but 
occurring in considerable quantity at uncertain intervals. 

British Records . Orkney Islands, Stonehaven, Earlsferry, Dunbar, 
Berwick, Whitley, Roker, Cromer, Brighton, Shoreham, Isle of Wight, 
Swanage, Weymouth, Seaton, Sidmouth, Torquay, Plymouth, Looe, Fal¬ 
mouth, Mount’s Bay, St. Minver, Isle of Man, Anglesea, Saltcoats, Isles of 
Arran, Bute and Cumbrae, Loch Coil, Bangor ((Jo. Down), Howth, Bantry, 
Miltown Malbay, Roundstone, and the Channel Islands. 

Distribution in Europe . Atlantic shores, Baltic and Mediterranean Seas. 

5. P. spinulosa Grew Scottish Crvptogamic Flora, vol. ii. 1824, p. 90. 

Reference . Agardh (2) ii. p. 999. 

Jcones . Greville, Scottish Crypt. FI. ii. 1824, pi. 90. Harvey, Phyc. Brit. 
1846-1851, pi. 320. syn. 110. 

Description. — Habit . Plant about 5 cms. in height. Branched from the 
base, branches arising alternately, clothed with short spine-like rainuli. each 
bearing a cluster of dichotomising fibrilhe at the tip. Sijthons. 4 primary 
pericentral, alternating with which are 4 secondary, bounded by a row of 
corticating cells. Volour . Dark red. Anatomy. Articulations visible through¬ 
out the„plant, their length being about equal to their breadth. Reproductive 
organs . Oystocarps sessile and ovate in form, occurring on the branches 
and ramuli. 

P. spinulosa var. /?. major, J. (t. Ag. Spec. Alg. ii. 1863, p. 999. 

=P. ('armichaeliana Harv. in Smith’s Engl. Flora, v. 1833, p, 328. 

Reference . Harvey (28) pi. 319. syu. 116. 

This variety occurs on Desmarestia aculeata , and has been recorded by 
Captain Carmichael from Appin, and records have also been made from 
Little Cumbrae and Skaill, although the plant is very rare. The growth is 
more lax than that of I\ spinulosa. There is a central axis from which the 
branches arise, rather similar to that of P. fibrillosa, but the branching is 
more delicate. A wider band of corticating cells occurs than is present in 
P. spinulosa. 

Habitat. Probably in tide-pools. Rare. 

British Records . Appin, # Argyll (Carmichael's spec, in Herb. Hook., 
Kew). 

Distribution in Europe, Nil. 
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6. P. violacea Harv. Man. Brit. Alg. ed. i. 1841, p. 92, 

P . suhdata J. Or. Ag. Spec. Alg. ii. 3863, p. 985 (nec Kiitz.). 

Uutchinsia riolacea C. A. Ag. Syn. Alg. Scan. 1817, p. 54. 

References. De Toni (22) iv. p. 900 ; Falkenberg (24) p. 115 : Hauck (31) 
p. 225 t 

leones . Harvey, Phyc. Brit. 1846-51, pi. 209. syn. 115. Kvsiccata. 
Wyatt, Alg. Dainnon. no. 176. 

Description. — Habit . Plants consisting of: a main axis, conspicuous at 
the base, but soon becoming alternately branched, the branches being densely 
clothed with alternate ramuli. Length usually about 12-15 cms., occa¬ 
sionally attaining a length of 25 cms. Siphons. 4 primary pericentral 
alternating with 4 secondary, bounded on the outside by a band of corticating 
cells. Colour . Brownish-purple. Anatomy . Articulations obscured at the 
base by the corticating cells, 2 to 4 times as long as broad in the smaller 
branches and ramuli. Attachment organ . Young plant attached by 2 or 3 
rhizoids developed by longitudinal proliferation of the pericentral siphons. 
Later, the siphons and external eells at the base all develop rhizoids, and form 
an attachment organ similar in type to that of P. elongata Reproductive 
organs. Tetraspores borne in swollen ramuli. ('ystocarps ovate, usually 
shortly stalked, with no elongation in the region of the ostiole. 

There seems to have been confusion between P. xnolacea and P. nigrescens , 
although the anatomy is so dissimilar. The confusion was probably due 
to a variety of P. nigrescens , which was brighter and purple in colour 
with greater delicacy of ramification, being described as P. violacea by 
Harvey in Smith’s English Flora (p. 332). The /\ violacea Harv. 1ms been 
ascertained by Agardh to be identical with the /\ violacea of Continental 
authors, which has only four primary siphons. 

P. subulata Ag. differs from P. violacea Harv. only in the degree of corti- 
cation, which seems insufficient ground for a specific distinction. 

P. VIOLACEA var. GrRIFFITHSIANA, var. HOV. 

P. (rriffithsiana Harv. Manual, 1841, p. 91 ; Phyc. Brit. 3846-51, pi. 228. 
syn. 112. 

Pyramidal in form, attaining a length of as much as 25 cms. Axis con¬ 
sisting in the lower parts of 4 primary siphons and 4 secondary arranged 
round a central siphon. In the upper parts the four secondary are absent. 
Occasionally a few small corticating cells are present at the extreme base 
of the plant. Branches arising alternately, clothed with numerous ramuli 
which are sometimes dicbotoniously branched. 

P. violacea var. tenuissima Hauck, Meeresalg. 1885, p. 227. 

P. divarimta Riitz. Tab. Phyc. xiii, 1863, p. 26, tab. 84 (a-c) [fide 
Hauck]. 

Plants delicate with lax growth, corticate at the base. Articulations 4 to 
8 times as long as broad, branching showing marked pseudo^iehotomy. 
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The various species of Polysiphonia exhibit such diversity of form depen¬ 
dent on the conditions under which they are growing that it seems unneces¬ 
sary to create new species for these forms until they have been shown to 
possess some stability. 

Habitat . Occurring on rocks, stones, and on other alga? such as Chorda 
filum, near low-water mark. Rather rare. 

British Records . Orkney Islands, Peterhead, Elie, Earlsferry, Berwick, 
Whitley, Roker, Kent, Sussex, Hants, Dorset, Devon, Cornwall, Carnarvon, 
Isle of Man, Arran, Bute, Cumbrae, Howth, Bantry, Ferriter’s Cove, Round- 
stone, and the Channel Islands. 

Distribution in Europe. Generally distributed over the coasts of Northern 
Europe. 

B. More than four primary pericentral siphons. 

1. P. Bkobi^ei Grev. in Smith's Engl. Flora, v. 1333, p. 328. 

Grammita Broduei Bonnem. Hydroph. loc. 1822, p. 31. 

P. peniciUata Kiitz. Spec. Alg. 1849, p. 827. 

P. polycar {hi Kiitz. Tab. Phyc. xiv. 1864, p. 1, tab. 2 (e-g). 

P^callitricha Kiitz. /. c . tab. 2 (a-d). 

References. Agardh (2) ii. p. 993 ; De Toni (22) iv. p. 947 ; Hauck (31) 
p. 237. 

leones. Harvey, Phyc. Brit. 1846-51, pi. 195. syn. 118. Kiitzing, Tab. 
Phyc. /. r. E.vsiccata . Wvatt, Alg. Damnon. no. 83. 

Description. — Habit. Plants branched from the base, frequently showing 
a distinct main axis. Branching irregular or pseudo-dichotomous, densely 
clothed with tufted rainuli. Substance cartilaginous, but flaccid in the 
ramuli. Siphons . 6-8 primary pericentral siphons, alternating with which 
occur the same number of secondary siphons bounded by a band of corti- 
cating cells. Colour. Dark purplish-red, becoming much darker in drying. 
Anatomy. Articulations of the main axis and principal branches entirely 
obscured by the cortication ; articulations of the ramuli about as long as 
broad. Attachment organ. Young plant attached to the substratum by a 
number of rhizoids formed by the longitudinal proliferation of the siphons 
and by the elongation of the corticating cells, a certain amount of mechanical 
coherence resulting in the formation of a disc as in P. elongata y although the 
individual rhizoids arc looser. Later, certain of the procumbent branches 
form rhizoids by the lateral elongation of the corticating cells, thus giving 
additional strength to the organ. The form of the attachment organ thus 
comes intermediate between the P. nigrescens and P. elongata types. Repro¬ 
ductive organs . Tetraspores intercalary in development, borne in swollen 
rainuli. Oystocarps ovate in form and shortly stalked, developed in large 
numbers on the ramuli. 

P. Brodicei Grev. differs anatomically from P. Brodiui Areseh., the latter 
having a* many as 16 siphons in the main thallus and 12 in the ramuli. The 
ramuli are very numerous, giving the plant a distinctive tufted appearance. 
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Habitat . Occurring near low-water mark and at greater depth on rocks, 
corallines, and shells. Flourishes where conditions are turbulent. Common. 
, British Records. Orkney Islands, Forres, Peterhead, Arbroath, Elio, Earls- 
ferry, Dunbar, Berwick, Alnmouth, Whitley, Folkestone, Brighton, Isle of 
Wight, Swanage, Weymouth, Sidmouth, Torbay, Plymouth, Torpoint, 
Falmouth, Penzance, Isle of Man, Portincross, Arran, (Jambrae, Bute, South 
and West coasts of Ireland, and the Channel Islands. 

Distribution in Europe. Atlantic shores of Europe as far south as France. 

2. P. fqstidissima Cocks, Alg. Fasc. Coll. Brit. Seaweeds, 1855, no. xxix 
[nomen]. - 

P. stuposa Zanard. ex Kiitzing, Tab. Phyc. xiv. 1864, p. 18 (diagnosis) ; 
Ralfs in Penzance Nat. Hist. Soc. Trans. 1884, p. 325 [nomen]. 

References. De Toni (22) iv. p. 924 ; Hauck (31) p. 240 et seq .; 
Bornet (10) p. 154 [314]. 

leones. Kiitzing, Tab. Phyc. xiv. 1864, p. 18, tab. 49 (d-g). E.vsiccata. 
Cocks, Alg. Fasc. Coll. Brit. Seaweeds, 1855, no. xxix. 

Description.— Habit. Occurring in tufts from 3-10 cms. in length. 
Branching alternate or pseudo-dichotomous, branches bding clothed with 
numerous ramuli, especially in the upper parts. Substance gelatinous. 
Siphons. 8-10 pericentral sometimes bounded by a row of corticating 
cells at the base. Colour. Brownish-red. Anatomy. Articulations from 
1-2 or seldom throe times longer* than their breadth in the upright parts 
of the plant, and about equal to their breadth in the prostrate portions 
near the attachment organ. AttacJunent organ. Numerous rhizoids formed 
from the pericentral siphons or the corticating cells when the latter are 
present, the rhizoids developing disc-like expansions at the tips when they 
encounter a firm substratum. Reproductive oi'gans. Tetraspores intercalary 
in development, borne in swollen ramuli. Oystocarps ovate in form, with a 
conical elongation towards the ostiole. 

According to Hauck (31. p. 240), the species is ecorticate, but in the lower 
parts of the main branches a row of corticating cells sometimes occurs, the 
individual cells of which alternate with the pericentral siphons. The ramuli 
are described by De Toni (22. p. 924) as having “apice non penicilliferis,” but 
in a specimen obtained from Swanage, April 1919, there were clusters of 
filamentous hairs at the tips of the ramuli. The error is probably due to the 
previous examination of the plant having taken place at a different time of 
the year. When the plant grows on another alga, e. g. Codium adheerons 
(Durlston Head, Swanage), attachment discs are not developed at the tips of 
the rhizoids; a holdfast is obtained by the latter ramifying among the cells 
of the host. 

Habitat . On rocks, stones, and on other nlgee such as Codium adbeerens 
between the tide-levels. Very rare. 

British Records. Brighton, Swanage (Batten, 1919), Plymouth, Falmouth, 
and Newlyn West. 

Distribution in Europe * Adriatic Sea. 
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3. P. fbutioulosa Sprengel, Syst. veg. vol. iv. 1825, p. 350. 

Rytiphloea fruticulosa Harv. Phyc, Brit. pi. 220. syn. 105. 

JJutchinsia Wulfeni C. A. Ag.-Sp. Alg. vol. ii. 1828, p. 95. 

Grammita Wulfeni Bonnem. Hydropli. loc. 1822, p. 27. 

P. Martensiana Kiitz. Tab. Phyc. xiv. 18G4, p. 10, lab. 29 (a-c). 

P. pycnophlcea Kiitz. Lc . p. 10, tab. 30 (e-g). 

P. eomatula Kiitz. /. c. p. 10, tab. 31 (a-c). 

References. Agardh (2) ii. p. 1028 ; De Toni (22) iv. p. 950. 

leones . Harvey, Phyc. Brit. /. c. Kiitzing, Tab. Phyc. l.c. Falkenberg, 
Die fthodomel. 1901, pi. 21 (1-5). Kesiccata. Wyatt, Alg. Damnon. no. 132. 

Description. — Ilabit . Occurring in tufts from 10-15 cms. in height. 
Branching roughly pseudo-dichotomous in the main branches, with wide 
angle of divergence causing characteristically angular appearance. Smaller 
branches bi-pinnate, the whole plant being clothed with short spine-like 
ramuli set at a wide angle. Perennial species, cartilaginous in nature. 
Siphons. 8-12 pericentral, surrounded by a wide band of corticating 
cells. Colour. Dark brownish-purple. Anatomy. Articulations almost 
completely obscured throughout the plant by the corticating cells. When 
visible they are about as long as broad, except in the small branches and 
ramuli where their length is less than their breadth. Attachment organ. 
Rhizoids developed from siphons* and corticating cells at the base of the 
original axis. Later, branches arising near the base creep along the sub¬ 
stratum and b»*ar laterals alternately, those on the upper side forming ‘shoots/ 
the lower ones being modified to form attachment organs. The modified 
branches bear rhizoids profusely, frequently strengthening the holdfast by 
twisting round a portion of the coralline host. Reproductive organs . Tetra- 
spores borne in swollen and distorted ramuli. Cystocarps rare, sessile and 
ovate in form when present, crowded on the ramuli. 

The attachment organ of this species is of especial interest, resembling 
that of Pterosiphonia rather than Polysiphonia . It is the only British 
member of the latter genus which has branches specially modified to form 
attachment organs. 

Habitat . Occurring in tide-pools on the rocky bottom, and particularly in 
warm shallow pools on Corallina officinalis and other coralline alga*. 
Occurring also in the low littoral zone when the Fucus serratus vegetation is 
not too dense. Common on the shores of the South of England, Ireland, and 
the Channel Islands, rare in Scotland and northern England. 

British Records. Isle of Wight, Swanage, Weymouth, Sidmouth, Torbay, 
Plymouth, Looe (Batten, 1921), Falmouth, Penzance, Mount's Bay, Trcvone, 
Hilbre Island, Isles of Man and Auglesea, Arran, Cumbrae, Ballantrae, 
Portincross, Portrush, Bantry Bay, Miltown Malbay, Roundstone Bay, 
and the Channel Islands. 

Distribution in Europe. Atlantic and Mediterranean shores. 
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4, P. nioreboens Grev. in Smith’s Engl. Flora, v. 1833, p. 382. 

Conferva nigrescens Dillw. Brit. Conf. 1809, pi. 155. 

P. violascens Kiitz. Spec. Alg. 1849, p. 813. 

P. regularis Kiitz. Tab. Phyc. xiii. 1863, p. 16, tab. 51 (a, 5). 

P. sentosa Kiitz. Tab. Phyc. xiii. 1863, p. 16, tab. 51 (o, d ). 

P. lophura Kiitz. Tab, Phyc. xiii, 1863, p. 17, tab. 52 (c, d). 

References. Agardh (2) ii. p. 1057 ; De Toni (22) iv. p. 940; Falken- 
berg (24) p. 129 ; Hauck (31) p. 244. 

leones . Dillwyn, Brit. Conf. 1809, pi. 155. Harvey, Phyc. Brit. 1846- 
51, pi. 277. syn. 122. Kiitzing, Tab. Phyc. 1. c. pis. 51, 52 (<?,<£), 
56 (/-i). Exsiccata . Wyatt, Alg. Damnon. no. 135. 

Description.— Habit . A perennial, "occurring in tufts as much as 5 cms. 
in diameter, and varying from a slender plant about 7 cms. in length to a 
coarse form attaining a length of 30 cms. and having the lower parts clad 
with the broken remains of old ramuli. Branching variable but typically 
alternate, the branches subdividing and ultimately bearing large numbers of 
closely pinnate ramuli, which are themselves again doublv-pinnate and bear 
dichotomous fibrillse at their tips. During the winter the ramuli disappear, 
leaving the plant with a serrate appearance. The substance is rigid except 
in the ramuli, which are flaccid and adhere to paper. Siphons . 12-20 peri¬ 
central, round a central one with diameter equal to about one-third of the 
diameter of the filament. At ihe extreme base a row of small cells frequently 
bounds the pericentral siphons on the outside. Colour . Brownish-purple. 
Anatomy . Articulations about as long as broad in the older parts, but attain- 
ing a length of 1£ times their breadth in the smaller branches. Attachment 
organ . At the base of the main axis a number of rhizoids occur, formed from 
the longitudinal elongation of pericentral siphons. Later, when cortication 
develops, external cells aid in the formation of the attachment organ, and 
procumbent branches send off rhizoids from their creeping portions. The 
discs at the apices of the rhizoids are well developed, affording additional 
resistance to the force of the waves by their mechanical interlocking, the 
part actually coining in contact with the substratum being comparable to the 
base of the attachment in complex forms like P. elongata , Reproductive 
organs . Tetraspores borne in the ramuli and uppermost branches, frequently 
intercalary in development. Antberidia formed in yellow clusters at the tips 
of the ramuli, usually among clusters of multicellular hairs. Cystocarps 
broadly egg-shaped and almost sessile. 

This species often bears a strong outward resemblance to Pterosiphonia 
thuyoides Sch., although the branching is not so regular. It may be distin* 
guished with a hand-ions by means of the attachment organ, the tiny 
branches specially modified for attachment which are present in Pterosiphonia 
thuyoides being absent in P. nigrescens . 
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P. atro-purpurea Moore in Harv. Man. ed. i. p. 89, appears to be a variety 
o£ P. nigrescent with a more slender habit and corymbose ramuli. A variety 
which was brighter and more purple in colour with greater delicacy of rami¬ 
fication was described by Carmichael (28. p. ] 15) as P. violacea . This no 
doubt accounts for the one-time confusion between two species which are so 
distinct anatomically. A form with 16 siphons and long articulations has 
been separated by Moore as P . ajfinis in Orel. Surv. Londonderry, App. p. 11, 
t. 7, and figured by Harvey (28) t. 303. The siphons are somewhat twisted, 
but the twisting is very slight and variable. The plant shows lax growth, 
and combines corymbose branching with unusually long articulations and 
about 16 siphons. P. dichocephala , figured by Kutzing (37) xiii. pi. 53, 
appears to be the same plant as that which Harvey describes as P. a finis Moore. 

Material dredged in Plymouth Sound showed the antherida of P. nigrescent 
growing directly on short stalks on the ramuli and not on dichotomising 
fibrillre. Under these circumstances the multicellular axes of the antheridia 
frequently protruded from their tips. 

Habitat . Attached to larger algse, and on rocks and stones between the 
tide-levels. Common. 

British Records . Common almost everywhere on the shores of the British 
Isles. Var. P. afnis Moore («vur, e. ajfinis J. Ag.) : Mouth of R. Deben, 
Ramsgate, Eastbourne, Torbay, (Wnlough near Glenarm, Cushendall, and the 
Channel Islands. Rather rare. 

Distribution in Europe. Atlantic shores. 

5. P. vabiegata J. G. Ag. Alg. Medit. 1842, p. 129. 

Grammita Bonnem. in Journ. Phys. xciv. (1822) p. 186. 

G. denudata Crouan, in Desmaz. exs. no. 1208, 1842 (excl. sjn.). 

P. leptura Kiitz, Tab. Phyc. xiii. 1863T, p. 28, tab. 89 (/-i). 

P. denudata (fide Hauck) Kiitz. Tab. Phyc. xiii. 1863, p. 28, tab. 90. 

References . Agardh (2) ii. p. 1030; l>e Toni (22) iv. p. 922 ; Falkenbcrg 
(24) p. 119 et seq .; Hauck (31) p. 236. 

leones . Harvey, Phyc. Brit. 1846-51, pi. 155. syn. 119. Kutzing, Tab. 
Phyc. L c . Thuret'et Bornet, litudes Phyc. 1878, tig. 42. Exsiccata . 
Desmaz. exs. no. 1208, 1842 (excl. syn.). 

Description. — Habit . An annual, caespitose, tufts attaining a length of 
25 ems. Branching pseudo-dichotomous, widely divergent, main axis flexuose. 
Siphons . 6 pericentral, surrounded by a band of corticating cells in 
the lower parts of the plant. Colour . Purplish-brown, with frequently a 
greenish tint in the principal branches. Anatomy . Articulations shorter 
than their breadth near the base of the plant, twice as long as broad in the 
principal branches, gradually becoming shorter upwards. Attachment organ . 
Plants attached by a disc at the base of the main axis, subsequently 
strengthened by rhizoids formed from the siphons and corticating cells of 
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small branches, arising near the original attachment organ. A disc-like 
expansion develops hy the mechanical interlocking of the expanded bases of 
the rhizoids. Reproductive organs . Tetraspores small, intercalary. Antheridia 
occurring in large numbers near the tips of the branches. (Jystocarps occur¬ 
ring on the smaller branches and rainuli, broadly ovate at the base and shortly 
stalked. 

A floating species found in September (Cotton) in the lake of Poole Park 
exhibited marked dichotomy in the lower branches, and the articulations 
consisted of six pericentral siphons and a central one. No cortication was 
present. The mud-loving estuarine habit of the plant confirms the decision 
that the plants found were floating forms of P. variegata . 

Habitat . A mud-loving estuarine species occurring on rocks, stones, and on 
smaller algae such as Chorda jilum and on the leaves of Zostera . Very rare. 

British Records . Brighton, Isle of Wight, Studland (Batten), Swanage 
(Batten), Weymouth, Plymouth, Torpoint, and St. Minver. 

Distribution in Europe . Atlantic shores of France and Spain, Mediterranean 
and Adriatic Seas. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Plate 22. 

Fig. 1. Protoplasmic connections of the central siphon in P. elongata. 

2. Attachment disc of P. fruticulosa, seen from below. 

8. Tip of lateral branch of P. urceolata. 

4. Central siphon of P. fastigiata } showing protoplasmic connections and thickened 

walls. 

5. Development of rhizoids from the pericentral siphons of P. macrocarpa. 

8. Formation of rhizoids from the corticating cells in P. nfyresctns. 

7. Transverse section of thallus of Ascophyllum nodosum , showing penetration by the 

rhizoids of P. fastigiata (constructed from a number of sections). 

8. T. S. of thallus of Ascophyllum nodosum at the point of penetration of P. fastigiata t 

showing decolorised cells which have been attacked. Cam. luc. 

9. T. S. of thallus of P. fastigiata in region bearing tetrasporea. 

10. P. ins idiom. T. S. of thallus. 

11. „ Habit drawing. 

12. P. macrocarpa. Portion of thallus showing Attachment organs. 

13. „ Habit drawing. 

14. „ T. S. of thallus. 

15. P. rhuncnsis. Habit drawing. 

16. P. spiralis , spec. nov. Plan showing relative positions of twisted and untwisted 

portions. 

17. „ Branch bearing tetrasporea. 

18. „ T. S. of thallus. 

19. „ Portion of thallus showing spiral twisting of the siphons. 

20. „ Habit drawing. 

21. „ Portion of thallus showing attachment organ. 

22. „ Branch bearing tetrasporea. 

23. P. urceolata. Habit drawing. 

Plats 23. 

Fig. 24. P. urceolata. Portion of thallus bearing Attachment organs. 

26. „ T. S. of thallus. 

26. P. atro-rubescens. Portion of thallus showing spiral twisting of the siphons. 

27. „ Portion of thallus show.ng attachment organs. 

28. „ T. 8. of thallus. 

29. „ Habit drawing, 

80. P. fastigiata. T. S. of thallus, 

31, „ Habit drawing showing various stages in tbe development of the 

Polysiphonia on Ascophylium nodosum. 

82, P, fimxHata. Habit drawing. * 
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Fig. 83. P obscura. Habit drawing. 

84. „ T. S. of thallus. 

88. ff Portion of thallus bearing attachment organs. 

86. P. opaca. Habit drawing. (Herb, spec.) 

87. „ T. 8. of thallus. 

88. P. timulam. Habit drawing. 

89. t , T. S. of thallus. 

40. tt Portion of thallus showing attachment organs. 

41. P. tubulifera. T. S. of thallus. 

42. „ Habit drawing. 

48. P. elongclla. Habit drawing. 

44. „ Exterior view of attachment organ. 

48. „ T. S. of thallus. 

Plate 24. 

Fig. 46. P. elmgata . Habit drawing. (Winter state.) 

47. „ Longitudinal section of thallus showing attachment organ. 

48. „ Portion showing ramuli. (Summer state.) 

49. v T. S. of thallus. 

50. P. Richardson t. (From Dr. Richardson’s specimen, Nat. llist. Mum.) 

51. P. Jibrata. Portion of thallus showing attachment organs. 

62. „ Habit drawing. 

68. „ T. S. of thallus. 

54. P. fibrillom. Habit drawing of plant on Ihjtiphhea pinastraides. 

65. „ L. 8. of attachment organ grasping thallus of Ryiiphkva put astro ides. 

60. „ T. S. of thallus. 

67. P. molacea. Habit drawing of plant on Chorda /Hum. 

68. ff T. 8. of thallus. 

69. „ L. 8. of thallus showing attachment organ 

00. P. spinulosa . (From herb. spec. Nat. Hist. Mus.) 

01. P. Broduei. T. 8. of thallus. 

62. ^ Portion allowing attachment organ. 

68. „ Habit drawing. 

Plate 25. 

Fig. 04. P.f&tidmima* Attachment organs when growing on Codiurn adhcerens. 

65. „ Habit drawing. 

66. „ T. S. of thallus. 

67. P. nigrescens . Habit drawing. 

68. „ T. 8. of thallus. 

69. „ Branch bearing tetraspores, 

70. „ Portion showing attachment organ. 

71. „ Cystocarp with carpospores. 

72. . „ Interlocking attachment discs seen from below. 

73. P. nigrescent var. affinis. Habit drawing. 

74. P. variegata . Habit drawing from herbarium specimen of Rev. W. S. Ilore. 

76. „ Portion showing attachment organ. 

70, „ T. 8. of thallus. 

77. P. fruticulosa . Habit drawing of plant on Cwallina officinalis. 

78. „ Portion showing attachment organs. 

79 f „ T, S, of thallus. 
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Introduction. 

These notes on the occurrence ami distribution of Festuca rubra in Britain 
are the outcome of research commenced in the neighbourhood of Cardiff in 
1914. The necessity for distinguishing three forms of this grass found on 
different types of habitat led to a critical examination of Hackel’s exhaustive 
Monograph on the European Festucas (1882). As a result it was deter¬ 
mined to find out if, and how far, his system could be applied to all the 
British forms of this grass. A move to Manchester in 1919 gave access to 
the excellent collection of British and European plants in the Charles Bailey 
Herbarium, and since, the collections in the Herbaria at Kew and the British 
(Natural History) Museum have been compared. Great care has been taken 
in determining the plants on the numerous sheets : dissections, leaf-sections, 
glume measurements, etc. have been taken where possible in order that as 
great a degree of accuracy as can be obtained with herbarium material might 
be maintained. In addition, the living plant throughout has not been lost 
sight of, the author's collection having been supplemented by several kind 
friends who have sent samples for determination from various localities. 

The descriptions here given are based on those of Ilackel (/.<*.), and 
Ascherson and Graebner (1900), but emended where it has been deemed 
necessary for our British plants from direct observation of the specimens 
themselves. HackePs own descriptions admit of certain variations within 
a type, and for the purposes of this paper no single plant has been taken and 
described as a type specimen, but the sheets were first sorted out under their 
respective headings, and then the descriptions suited to the various plants 
under each heading. 

Synonyms, where given, are additional to those of Hackel (L c.). 

The distribution of the various forms, obtained from the herbarium sheets 
and by the collection of living specimens, is shown by numbers corresponding 
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to Watson’s vice-counties (1883). Types of habitat, where given, are from 
experience gained in collecting. It is hoped that the forms hero brought 
together will be recognized by ecologists and their particular habitats 
recorded, so that their distribution can be worked out ecologically, at present 
impossible owing to lack of available data (the poverty of herbarium sheets 
in these details is well known). In the meantime it is hoped to test fully 
the distinctions made in order to confirm them or otherwise by experi¬ 
mental breeding. The author would he pleased to receive from any collectors 
material for determination, together with records of habitat and locality 
which can be incorporated in further work on this subject. 

I. Description of the Species. 

The forms of Festuca rubra according o Hackel’s system (1882) occurring 
in Britain are :— 

Subsp. I. heterophylla . 

„ IV. eu-rubra. 

var. 1 (6). genuina . 

suhvar. a. vulgaris and its forms pascita and nemoralis. 

/3. grandijiora and its form Utoralis. 

y . glaucescens. 

8 . juncea. 

e. barbata . 
arenaria. 

var. 2 (7). planifolia. 
var. 4 (9). fallax . 

Subsp. V. dumetorum . 

Reasons are given in the following pages for considering the group 
according to this arrangement and nomenclature, viz.— 

Sp. I. heterophylla Lam. 

„ II. rubra Linn, emend. 

Subsp. 1. fallax Thuill. 

2. genuina Hack. 

var. a. vulgaris Gaud. 

b. grandijiora Hack. 

c. tenuifolia How. 

d. glaucescens Hegets. # Hear. 

e. dumetorum Linn. 

f. planifolia Hack. 

g. juncea Hack. 

h. arenaria Osb. 

Sp. III. junci folia St. Am. 

The various forms are accordingly described under these names. 
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F. RUBRA (Linn.) sens, ampliss. (Hack. 1882, p. 128). 

(See also Aschers. & Graeh. 1900, p. 496.) 

Plant with its branches either mostly intravaginal, or some or all extra- 
vaginal, the latter either directly ascending, or elongated and more or less 
creeping ; turf thus either compact or loose. Sheaths of radical leaves entire; 
ligules glabrous ; those o£ the radical leaves without auriculate margin, those 
of the cauline leaves unequally biauriculate or sometimes uniauriculatc. 

Key to Species . 

A. Ovary hiapidulous, branches mostly intravaginal. latterophyUa. 

B. Ovary glabrous. 

a. Intravaginal branches at lonst as many as extravaginal; 
leaves with blunt apex, 3 5 7 -m any-cost ate, each ridge 
with a corresponding isolated strand of sclerenchy ma 


below lower epidermis . rubra. 

b. Branches all or mostly extravaginal; leaves with acute apex, 
iVmany-costate, sclerenchy ilia in a continuous layer below 
lower epidermis. juncifolia. 


>Sp. I. F. HRTKROPHTLLA. (See Hack. 1882, p. 130.) (PI. 27.) 

F . heterophylia Lain. 1778, p. 600. 

„ ^ Koch, 1837, p. 813; 1844, p. 939; 1857, p. 705; 

1907, p. 2773. 

Nym. 1878-82, p. 827 ; 1889, p. 338. 

„ Hicht. 1890, p. 98. 

„ Aschers. & Graeh. 1900, p. 494. 

Plant densely cmspitose, branches mostly intravaginal, not creeping. 
Culm 4-9 dm. high ; slender, weak, smooth. Radical leaves with 
entire trigonous sheath, and long, tightly complicate, entire, trigonous 
lamina, 0 4-0*6 mm. diameter, 3(-5) vascular bundles, each with corre¬ 
sponding suhepulerinal sclerenchy ma to us strand ; l-3(-5)-costate, motor 
cells absent (PI. 26. fig. 1). Cauline leaves linear, 2-3 mm. broad, 7-11- 
nerved, (5-)7-eostate, motor cells present. Ligules glabrous. Panicle 
6-16 cm. long, lax, nodding, open at anthesis, basal branches 2-3, rhaclii 
scabrous (fig. 1). Spikelets linear-oblong, 8-10 mm. long, 3-9-flowered, 
bright green. Sterile glumes subulate-lanceolate ; fertile linear-lanceolate ; 
5-6*5 mm. long, somewhat rough on the back ; awn half as long as the glume 
or longer, often somewhat wavy on the upper flowers. Ovary somewhat 
hairy above. 

Yar. typita (Hack.) has been found in England in a restricted area along 
the Thames valley represented by v.c's. 7, 12, 17, 22, 23. The earliest 
records are v.c’s. 17 and 23 dated 1889. The grass is generally regarded as 
having been introduced, and its restriction to a small area as above suggests 

2a 2 
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that it may have sprgpd from two centres, but Druoe thinks it might be indi¬ 
genous in the woods on the Bere Estate between Pangbourne and Bradfield 
(v.c. 22). See 6 6. pp. 322-3 ; 6 c. p. 405 ; 0^. p. 288 ; and 0 7i. p. 135. 

Sp. II. F. rubra Linn. 1753, p. 74, emend. How. 1923 ; pp. 324 et seg . below. 

F. en-rubra Hack. 1882, p. 138. 

„ Aschers. & Grraeb. 1900, p. 497. 

F. rubra Nym. Consp. p. 827 (incl. F.fallasr). 

„ Koch, 1907, p. 2774. 

Forms a loose, or rarely, compact turf. Intra vaginal and extra vaginal 
branches about equal in number ; the latter creeping, or curved from the 
base, becoming erect. Sheaths of radical leaves entire, when dead scarcely 
and irregularly fibrous. Laminse obtuse, keeled along the midrib on the 
under side, of radical leaves with 5-7 nerves and 3-5-7-costate ; a sub- 
epidermal separate strand of sclerenchyma usually corresponds to each 
vascular bundle on the under surface, and also at the 4 margins, and less fre¬ 
quently, along the apex of each ridge of the upper surface. The entire group 
of forms shows marked similarity in the transverse section of the radical 
leaf (PI. 26), which forms a very useful means of distinguishing members 
of this group from hetcrophylla or juncifolia, especially the latter. The culm 
laminse are broader, flatter, with more numerous strands and bundles. Sterile 
glumes unequal, the upper extending to about the middle of the fertile one 
above it. Fertile glumes narrowly or broadly lanceolate, apex mucronate to 
aristate. Ovary glabrous. 

Key Jo Subspecies. 

1. Extravaginal branches all erect or nearly so . . /alia i . 

2. Stock decidedly creeping j stolons bear brown scale-leaver. yetiuina, 

Subsp. 1. GENU1NA. 

F. eu-rubra , var. 1 (6) yeiudna Hack. 1882, p. 138. 

,, ,, „ Ascher.s. & Grraeb. 1900, p. 497. 

F. rubra Koch, 1857, p. 705. 

„ Nym. Consp. p. 827 (excl. F. fallax). 

„ llicht. PI. Europ. p. 99 (excl. plariifolia). 

Loosely csespitose; extravaginal branches at first more or less widely 
creeping, with brown scale-leaves, then becoming erect. Sheaths glabrous or 
puberulous. Radical laminm folded, obtusely keeled, 5-7-nerved, -7-9 
sclerencbymatous strands ; culm ones, flat or nearly so. 

Key to Varieties. 

1. Stolons shortly creeping. 

a. Fertile glumes less than 6 mm. long, mucronate to aristate, 


glabrous or feW short hairs near tip. vulgaris. 

b. Fertile glumes more than 0 mm. long, glabrous .......... grtmdijlora. 


e. Itork green foliage with u bloom ”.... tmui/oiia . 
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(/. Foliage glaucescent; glumes with u bloom/’ glabrous or 

shortly hairy. glaucescenx. 

e . Glumes covered with hairs. dumetorum . 

2, Stolons extensively creeping. 

i. Spikelets glabrous. 

/. Leaves all alike, flat.. .. plant folia. 

!/. Radical leaves narrow, keeled ; cuius ones Hat. jan era. 

ii. Spikelets hairy . arenaria. 

(a) VULGAIUS, 

Subvar. «. vulgaris Hack. 1882, p. 139. 

F. rubra , vulgaris (laud. 1824, p. 285. 

„ „ Aschers. it. Graeb. 1900, p. 497. 

„ type, Itioht. PI. Europ. p. 99. 

„ subsp. duriusrula Syme, 1872, p. 145 (includes also vnr. <>, and 
probably also />, c, d . and subsp .falla.e). 

Plant usually tall, with dark green foliage. Radical leaves setaceous, 
0*5-0*6-1*0 mm. diam. (PI. 26. fig. 4a). Panicle compact to loose; 
-18 cm. long. {Spikelets 5-8-10 mm. long, bearing 3-7 flowers, lanceo¬ 
late to broadly so, green or greyish-green, or feebly reddish-violet. 
Glumes smooth or may be rough about the tip and along the margins, 
averaging about 5 min. long excluding awn, awn to 2 mm. long. 

Distributed over the whole of Britain ; actual records from v.c's. 1, 4, 5, 6, 
8-12, 15-20, 23-27, 29, 31, 32, 36, 40-43, 53, 55, 57-62, 65, 69. Its 
csespitosenoss varies according to the dryness of the situation and the nature 
of the soil. 

Two forms, only probably habitat-forms, are:— 

pyscua Anderss. 1852, p. 20. Leaves shorter, panicle somewhat compact, 
spikelets mostly coloured greyish-violet. General habit low. Dry, exposed 
meadows etc. 

nemoralis Anderss. /. c. p* 21. Leaves longer, panicle loose, spikelets 
green. General habit taller. Woods and sheltered situations. 

(/>) GKAND1FLOKA. 

Subvar. /3. grandiflora Hack. 1882, p. 139. 

F. rubra b. macrautha liicht. PI. Europ. p. 99. 

„ , megastavhys Aschers. & Graeb. 1900, p. 498. 

Radical leaves larger (0*8-P0 mm. or more diam.) (PI. 26. fig. 4 l>) ; sheath 
somewhat hairy; panicle 10-18 cm. long, erect and open ; spikelets 
10-13 mm. long, 5-8 flowers ; glumes smooth, green or greyisli-green, more 
than 6*0 inm. long, awns up to 3*0 mm. long. 

Recorded from v.e's. 4, 9, 11, 12, 14, 17, 19, 20, 21, 41, 54, 58, 59, 62, 
69. A useful pasture grass on fairly well-drained soils, preferably, so far as 
one’s experience goes, having a lime content. 

Haokel has a form litoralis } named from specimens found on the salt- 
marsh at Wells, Norfolk, v.c. 28, by F. Dong, with longer stolons and a low 
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habit, short compact panicles 2-4 cm. long, occurring only on the sea-coast 
in r England (PI. 26 . tig. 4 b'). This appears to be merely a habitat-form. 
Dwarfing may be just the result of xerophytic conditions prevailing on the 
coasts ; such conditions also usually result in greater csespitoseness (except 
in sand where it is the contrary), and u lighter green foliage approaching to 
glaucescence. Longer stolons, on the other hand, would bring it near to 
juncea , also a coastal plant. Forms which might be taken as litoralis occur 
also in v.e*s. 14, 59, 60, 62, 69, but these cannot be given with any degree 
of certainty. 

(r) TENUIFOLIA, mihi (1919, p. 267). 

As vulgaris but radical leaves dark glaucous-green, 0*6-0*8 mm. diam. 
(PL 26 . fig. 4 c) j sheath slightly rough ; panicle compact, open at anthesis, 
6-9 cm. long ; spikelets large, gieen, smooth, -12 nun. long, -8 flowers ; 
glumes 6 mm. or more long, mucronate to aristate. 

Appears to be confined to the Severn Estuary, where it forms a compact 
turf, much sought after, on the salt-marshes and older pebble ridges, and is 
periodically submerged by the highest tides. Y.c’s. 34, 35, 41. 

(<?) GLAUCEbCENS. 

F. glaucescens Heget**. & Ueer, 1840, p. 93. 

F. rubra , genuina , subvar. 7. glanrescens Hack. 1882, p. 139. 

,, var. glaucescens Nym. Consp. p. 827. 

„ „ „ liicht. PI. Europ. p. 99. 

„ „ „ Aschers. & Graeb. 1900, p. 498. 

Radical leaves glaucescent (sea-green), 0*5-0*8 mm. diam. (PI. 26 . fig. 4 d ). 
Panicle 2*5-7 0 cm. long, compact, open at anthesis ; spikelets 6*0-14*0 mm. 
long, 4-7 flowers ; glumes usually of the grandijlora type, smooth or rough 
and always pruinous, glaucescent or rubro-violacoous. 

The form originally described by Hegetschweiler and Heer has spikelets 
shortly hairy, hence this must be the true glaucescens , and the Monmouthshire 
forms (How. 1919, p. 268) agree. The smooth, glaucescent forms included 
here really belong to Hackel’s F, rubra , genuina, pruinosa (6 a. p. 119), but 
the present author cannot see any very real difference between the two forms 
in herbarium material except that of the smoothness or roughness of the 
glumes above mentioned. According to Hackel it comes nearest to juncea , 
differing from this in its glaucous leaves, but in specimens examined there is 
no sign of the long stolons characteristic of juncea , It occurs in v.c’s. 3, 
6, 11. True glaucescens is found in v.e’s. 1, 2, 3, 9, 11, 15, 34, 35, 58, 59, 
60, 61, 62, 69, 70. 

( e ) DUMEtORUM. 

F. dmnetorum Linn. 1762, p. 109. 

i\ dnriuscula , dumetorum Host, 1797. p. 52. 

„ Hudson, 1798, p. 44. 
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A 7 . duriuscula , dumetorum Sm. 1798, t. 470 in text; 1800, p. 115. 

„ „ Schrad. 1800' p. 328. 

„ „ St. Am. 1821, p. 10. 

„ ,, U-uud. 1828, p. 109. 

F. barbata Scbrk. 1792, p. 40. 

Tufted growth as vulgaris ; radical leaves 0*7-1*1 min. diam. (PI. 26. 
fig. 4^); panicle 11-14 cm. long; spikelets 8-11 mm. long, bearing 4-7 
flowers ; glumes shortly pubescent. Connected with the type through 
various intermediate stages. Some forms have large glumes as in grandiflora . 

Distributed in v.cV. 10, 12, 18, 19, 20, 27, 32, 49, 55, 59, 02, 05, 00, 70. 
Found in the grasslands of sandy and gravelly soils, and^on maritime sand.*, 
whore it needs to be carefully distinguished from Mftbvar .arenaria. 


(/) l’LANIFOLIA. 

A 7 , rubra , eu-rubra , var. 2 (7) planifolia Hack. 1882, p. 140. 

F\ glanifolia Uicht. PI. Europ. p. 100 . 

Plant large. Stock widtd}' creeping. Sheaths entire, glabrous or hairy. 
Lamina) all flat, 2-3 mm. broad (PI. 26 . Kg. 4/), many-nerved, separate 
subepidermal sclerenclnmatous strands, motor cells present. Panicle large, 
loose, multispiculate ; spikelets 9-10 mm. or more long, lanceolate, many- 
flowered, green or violaceous ; glumes mostly broad-lanceolate, shortly 
awned. 

In mode of growth very similar to A 7 , prateusis (lluds. 1762, p. 37) and 
often confused with it, but the latter has split sheaths. Only two localities 
in Britain are recorded for this plant : Braun ton. N. Devon, v.c. 4, and 
sandhills betweeu Marske and Saltburn, N.E. Yorks, v.c. 62. 

(g) JUNCEA. 

A 7 , rubra , eu-rubra , genuina , subvar. 8. juncea Hack. 1882, p. 139. 

F. rubra, juncea Richt. PI. Europ. p. 99. 

„ duriuscula Aschers. & Graeb. 1900, p. 498. 

Very widely creeping. Laminae of radical leaves juncaceous ( 0 * 8 -l ’2 mm. 
diam., PI. 26 . Kg. 4 g), rigid, glaucescent, subepidermal sclerencliymatous 
strands strongly developed ; panicle mainly large, somewhat lax, 5-11 cm. 
long; spikelets large (9-10 mm. long), smooth, light greyish-green or with 
reddish hue ; glumes in some forms 6*0 nun. or more long, shortly awned. 

Undoubted specimens come from New Romney, Kent, v.c. 15, and Instow, 
N. Devon, v.c. 4. Others have been collected by the author from the 
Lancashire coast, v.c. 59 and 60. In the different herbaria are forms 
labelled u arenaria ” and “ sabulicola ” which may belong to juncea , but it 
will be found that in patches of arenaria forms appear which have smooth 
glumes and yet are to be regarded as glabrous forms of arenaria , connected 
with this variety through various sub-glabrous stugesv British collectors 
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have £or some time recognized a form sub-glabra or glabrescens o£ arenaria, 
and there are undoubtedly glabrous forms connecting it with junce a. 
Hackel recognizes this. 

(7*) ABKNARIA. (PI. 28 .) 

F. rubra , eu-rubra, genuina , subvar. f. armaria Hack. 1882, p. 140. 

F. rubra , armaria Koch, 1844, p.* 039. 

„ „ Syme, 1872, p. 147. 

„ „ Richt. Pl. Europ. p. 99. 

,, „ Aschers. & Graeb. 1900, p. 499. 

F. rubra Sm. 1800, p. 116 in part; 1809, t. 2056 ; 1832, p. 61. 

F. arenaria Osb. 1805, p. 4. 

Extensively creeping. Leaves fairly rigid, 0*9 or more mm. diam. 
(PL 26 . fig. 4 A), subepidermul sclerenchymatous strands usually strongly 
developed but distinct; panicle 7-13 cm. long ; spikelets usually large,, 
elliptico-lancoolate, 9-13 mm. long, bearing 4-8 flowers; sterile glumes 
unequal, fertile ones broader above the lower half (contrast juncifolia), 
surface densely hispid or villose. 

No doubt well distributed around our coasts although actual records are 
from v.c’s. 3, 4, 6, 10, 11, 19, 27, 28. 48, 54, 58, 59, 60, 62, 66, 67. Tt 
must not be confused with either var. dumetomm , or Sp .juncifolia. 

Subsp. 2. fallax. (PL 29.) 

F. fallax ThuilL 1824, p. 50. 

„ Richt. PL Europ. p. 100. 

F. rubra, eu-rubra , var. 4 (9) fallax Hack. 1882, p. 142. 

F. 't'ubra, fallax Nym. 1878, p. 127 ; 1889, p. 338. 

„ * „ Koch, 1907, p. 2774. 

Densely csespitose ; extravaginal branches (fewer than intravaginal ones) 
bend upwards at once and do not creep. For the rest as var. genuina and 
parallel to it. It occurs as a»fevars. grandiflora and barbata as in genuina , 
Apart from the root-stock it is impossible definitely to distinguish the two 
varieties, but certain aids to identification are found in the greater inequality 
of the sterile glumes : in fallax the first is less than two-thirds the second ; 
the fertile glumes are also more slender, gently tapering to the awn, and the 
awns longer in proportion. On account of its habit it has been frequently 
confused with F. ovina , but the differences are well marked, as is set forth 
below. Its occurs commonly as a constituent of the chalk grassland ( e . g. 
the Downs), and much that has been ascribed to F. ovina is really F. rubra , 
fallax . It also occurs on the limestone of S. Wales and Derbyshire. 
According to Schroeter (1908, p. 294) it extends to a height of 2760 m. in 
the Alps, and forms in places an almost pure turf. In Britain it has been 
collected from v.c’s. 8. 12, 15, 16, 17, 22, 34, 38, 41, 55, 57. 

Stabvar. barbata , t.e’s. 4, 22. 
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F. ovina. 

1. Branches all intravaginal and 

directly ascending. 

2. Leaves all alike, setaceous. 

3. Radical sheath split almost to 

base. 

4. Radical lamina in transverse sec¬ 

tion has a continuous or onl\ 
slightly discontinuous stratum of 
subepidermal scierenckyma. 

6. Culm below panicle usually tetra¬ 
gonal, and rough. 


F. rubra, falia a\ 

| 1. Some blanches extravaginal, but 

more or less directly ascending, 
j 2. Radical leaves setaceous, cauline 
I ones flat or nearly so. 

3. lladical sheath entire throughout 

its length. 

4. Radical lamina in transverse section 

has separate small subepidermal 
strands of sclereneh\ ma, one 
below each vascular bundle 
(PI. 26. fig. 3). 

i 5. Culm below panicle usually terete 
i and smooth. 


Sp. III. F. juncifolia St. Am. 1821, p. 40. (PI. 30.) 

F. rubra subsp. dumetorum Hack. 1882, p. 145 (non Linn. 1762). 

F. dumetorum Nym. 1878, p. 827 : 1880, p. 338. 

,, lticht. PI. Europ. p. 101. 

F. sabulicola Duf. 1825, p. 85. 

F. rubra a , Sm. 1800, p. 116, Yarmouth specimen. 

F. arenaria Br£b. 1850, [). 358. 

„ Bor. 1857, p. 715. 

Stock scarcely cacspitose ; all or the majority of the branches extensively 
creeping. Culms tall (20-40 cm.), stout, rounded, smooth. Sheaths glabrous, 
irregularly fibrous on decaying. Laminae similar, complicate, juncaceous, 
subeylindrical (1*0 mm. or more diam.) (PI. 26. fig. 2), rigid, glaucescent, 
internally puberulous, extending into a narrow, acute point, in transverse 
section 7-11-nerved ; a continuous zone of subepidermal sclerenchyma* 
below in several lasers, sometimes united with the bundle sheath of the mid¬ 
rib, rarely discontinuous, 5- or more costate, each ridge with separate scleren- 
chymatous strand below upper epidermis. Panicle small (4—10 cm. long) or 
large (-18 cm. long), contracted or loosely effuse. Spikelets large, 9-11 mm. 
long, shortly pedicellate (~1*0 mm. long), elliptical or elliptieo-lanceolute, 
yellowish-green. Sterile glumes subulate-lanceolate, subequal, acute; 
second 3-nerved, lateral ones running almost to apex, 2/3rds to 3/4ths 
length of fourth. Fertile glumes lanceolate or linear-lanceolate, broadest 
in the lower half, and from there gradually tapering to the tip, 6-7 mm. 
long, often villose, mucronate or shortly aristate. 

A form growing in damper places on the coast at Skegness, Lincoln, 
vx. 54, with broader and flatter leaves has been named by Hackel forma 
plani/olia . The leaves retain the pungent apex. (See 6 d. p. 38, and 
e. pp. 141-2, also/, p. 174.) 

Many of the plants placed under “dumetorum." or “ sabulicola ” in the 
different herbaria are really rubra , arenaria . The characters of the glumes, 
etc. often leave one undecided, but the unfailing test is to be found in the 
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transverse section of the radical leaf. True juncifolia, whilst of rare occur¬ 
rence in this country, is probably of wider distribution than we have been 
led to believe. On the East Coast it has been collected from Yarmouth 
district, v.c. 27, Skegness, v.c. 54, South wold, v.c. 25, and on the South Coast 
at Exmouth, v.c. 3 (Kew Herbarium, under “ F. duriuscula, var. marina”), 
and at Poole, v.c. 9 (“ F. rubra var. sabulicola ”), This latter seems to be a 
narrower leaved form (0*6 mm. diain. and 5-costate) ; but the record is 
farther interesting as Woods (1848. p. 261) says: — u Towards the harbour 

(Poole) the sandhills yielded mo. Festuca rubra of the form which 

has been called sabulicola by some continental botanists.” 


IT. Examination of the Grout, 

It is clear that whilst Hackel’s system may be an excellent analysis of a 
difficult and complex group, yet the application of his long strings of names 
is, to say the least, cumbersome. Both heterophylla (Lam.) and juncifolia 
(St. Am.) stand out distinctly from the rest. In fact it seems that F . hetero- 
phylla has no place in the ovina-mbra group, and must be placed apart as a 
distinct species, mainly on the characters of its ovar) and its radical leaf. 
F\ juncifolia (St. Ani.) has similar claims. Placed side by side with 
F . rubra, or bettor with the form angnaria of F\ rubra, the two are unmis¬ 
takable. In both panicle and leaf characters they differ, the outstanding 
differences being :— 


F. rubra , arenaria. 

1. As many intravaginal as extra vaginal „ 

branches. I 

2. Laminae, blunt apex. 

„ keeled in transverse section. 

,, 6-7 nerves. 

,, 3-6~7**costute. 

„ scler. distinct. 

.*1. Sterile glumes unequal. 1 

4. Fertile glumes broader about or above 
the middle, aristate. j 


F. juncifolia. 

1. Branches mostly or all exlravagmal. 

2. Laminae, sharp point. 

„ complicate (suborbicular). 

„ 7-11 nerves. 

,, 6-pluri-costate. 

„ scler. continuous. 

.‘1. Sterile glumes subequal. 

4. Fertile glumes broader in the lower half, 
inucrouate or shortly aristate. 


We have, then, as distinct species, F. heterophylla (Lam.) and F. juncifolia 
(St. Am.), and this leaves us with F\ eu-rubra, which is here correspondingly 
treated specifically as F. rubra. Under F. rubra, genuina and fallax fall into 
two natural and parallel groups, as we have seen, distinct in vegetative 
habit. They can rightly be regarded therefore as two subspecies of F • rubra. 
Occasional intermediate forms are met with,—for instance, Hackel has 
determined one as “ genuina vulgaris ad var. fallax \ ergons,-*—but the 
division can be maintained by regarding forms which have anything in the 
nature of stolons, however few, as belonging to genuina, and reserving the 
strictly crospitose forms as fallow. Subsp. fallow is more restricted in its 
distribution than is subsp. genuina , and in this country at any rate seems to 
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have a very definite liking for calcareous soils. In the Alps, where it covers 
wide stretches according to Schroeter (1908, p. 294), it is found on all soils. 

HackePs var. plant folia is very rare. It seems to fit in more readily under 
genuina since it materially differs from the forms of the latter only in its flat 
radical leaves. 

All Hackel’s forms of yenuina occur in this country. There is much to he 
said in favour of considering these forms as distinct and regarding them as 
true varieties. So far as experiment has gone they breed true and remain 
so under cultivation. They obey very definite laws as to their distribution, 
and remain distinct even though occurring together in the same habitat, or 
in the same locality but on different soils. Further experiment is being 
done to test this for all the forms, but it is certainly true regarding some 
of them. (Howarth, 1920.) 

To show how in a general way these forms hang together the following 
table has been arranged :— 
vnU/ari 

(iSub-etespitoae; foliage 
green, glumes smaller, 
smooth, no “ bloom/*) 


sj 

"Sc 


» lumetorum. 


glumes larger. 


I 


fjrandiflora. 


bo 


Itnuifoiia. 



leaves stout, 
sea-green. 
juncea. 


y fflaucescens 
or pruinom. 


9 

lab 


true glaucetcms. 


—\ 

leaves 

flat. 

planifolia. 


I 

glumes 

hairy. 

arenaria. 
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Var. vulgaris has the widest distribution, both inland and on the coasts. 
Vars. dumetoriun and grandiflora have also inland and coastal stations. In 
dumetorum there is a tendency to large glumes, but on the whole it may be 
taken as a small-glumed form, directly linked with vulgaris through inter¬ 
mediate forms in different stages of hairiness. The grandiflora character 
enters very largely into all the other forms. By far the majority of the 
specimens examined under these forms have large glumes. From this group 
a line splits off having long stolons, and includes vars. plant folia, juncea , and 
arenaria; the sub-csespitose line containing vars. tenui/olia and glaucescens 
(including pruinosa ). 

Subsp. fallax occurs in Europe as forms grandiflora and barbata according 
to Hackel, and also has habitat-forms, e. g. paseua and nemoraVts . 

III. “ F. rubra ” and “ F. dubiuscula/' 

The Latin name F. rubra is first used by Linmeus in 1753 (p. 74), but he 
refers here to a description of Rbd-Swingel in 1745 (no. 92), which, 
however, he slightly emends in reproducing :— 

Festuca panieulata secunda scabra, spiculis septi- (“sex- " 1753) floris at’is- 
tatis, flosculo ultimo mutico, culmi laevi (“Isevi ” omitted 1753, “semitercti ” 
added). 

Gramen alpinum pratense, panicula duriora laxa spadicea. locust is mnjori- 
bus (Schcuch. gram. 287). 

Hab. ubique in Suecia, prsesertim in Uplandia. (Replaced in 1753 by 
“ Hab. in Europeae sterilis siccis.”) 

Ohs. Culmus laevis est, sed intra paniculam scaber, colore eat culmus 
viridi, sed maturus rubet (omitted in 1753). 

Magnitudine, colore maturatis rubro, culmo tereti sed altero latere 
planiusculo, distinguiter a F, ovina . 

In his herbarium he wrote up a sheet bearing two panicles of F . rubra , 
genuiua , arenaria from Lapland as F. rubra , and referred to his ‘ Flora 
Lapponica ’ (1737, no. 52), but this is the only such reference, and we can¬ 
not regard the herbarium specimen as the type, for var. arenaria is confined 
to maritime sands whereas Linnaeus’s F. rubra is “everywhere in Sweden/’ 
and “in Europe in dry, waste ground.” The various descriptions imply 
that F. rubra L. includes all the obviously creeping forms, such as vars. 
vulgarisy grandiflora, juncea, and arenaria of the preceding pages, and is 
therefore an aggregate. Smith apparently regarded it in this light. In 
1800 (p. 116) he describes F. rubra : “ Panicula secunda, flosculis teretius- 
culis aristatis, foliis supra pubescentibus, radix repente ” and “Radix repens, 
flagellis longissime (in maritimus) per arenam mobilem extensis ...... flos- 

culi ..... saepius apice marginequo tantum pubescentes, dorso glaberrimo 
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at interdum in maritimus undiqu© villosi,” Then he refers to several speci¬ 
mens some of which are in his herbarium, the property of the Linnean 

Society. These the present author determines as follows :— 

* 

i. 44 At Yarmouth, Mr. Woodward/' is F. juncifolia St. Am., though 

not so robust as the type. Another plant on the same sheet is 

F* rubra , genuina , glance see ns. 

ii. “ Scarborough, Mr. Teesdale,” is F. rubra , genuina , arenaria. 

iii. “ Dumfriesshire, Mr. J. Burgess,’* and 

iv. u Near Kirkby Lonsdale, Westmorland, 1783,” are F. rubra , genuina , 

vulgaris . 

Later, however, Smith (1809, t. 2056) under Festuca rubra figures var. 
arenaria , no doubt influenced by Linnaeus’s herbarium sheet, but in his 
description he refers to alpine specimens having a less spreading root. In 
1832 (p. 61) he definitely states : “ Hoot extensively creeping. Inhabits 
loose barren sands of the sea coast.’* He therefore ultimately limits 
F. rubra to var. arenaria . At the same time he relegates the more caespitose 
forms with a tendency to a creeping root to F. duriuscula . Linnaeus never 
refers to the glumes of F. rubra being glabrous or hairy, although he makes 
these characters a point of difference between his F. duriuscula and 
F. dumetorurn. Haller (1742, p. 210, no. 9, and 1768, p. 215, no. 1440) 
describes the glumes as sub-hirsute and lightly sub-hirsute. Leers (1789, 
p. 32, no. 76) describes the spikelets as pubescent. 

A study of the descriptions of F\ duriuscula will help us further to 
elucidate the problem. Limucus’s first description of this grass (1753, p. 74) 
is that of Royen slightly emended. Thus Royen (1140, p. 68, no. 7) has :— 
“ Festuca foliis setaceis, radicalibus minoribus, panieula inferno ramosa 
nutante, spicis adscendentibus hispidis. Ray hist. 1286, syn. 413. Bauh. 
hist. 2. p. 463.*’ 

Linnaeus alters the order, quotes the descriptions of Ray and Bauhin and 
adds a reference to Seheuchzer ;— 

44 Festuca panieula nutante interne ramosa, spicis adscendentibus hispidis, 
foliis setaceis. Roy. iugdb. 68. 

Gramen pratense, panieula duriore laxa unarn partem spectante. Raj. 
hist. 1286, Seheuch. gram. 285. 

Gramen tenue duriusculum et pene juncemn. Bauh. hist. 2. p. 463. 

Habitat in Europse pratis siccis.” 

On critically examining the above references we find that the plant 
described by Ray (1285/not 1286) is a form of F. rubra , whilst the 
descriptions of Seheuchzer and Bauhin, and the figure of the latter, suggest 
a form of F. ovina . 

In 1763 (p. 108) Linnaeus adds his own description :— 44 panieula secunda 
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oblonga, spiculis sexfloris oblongis lsevibus, foliis setaceis/’ and gives an 
additional reference to Ray (1724, p. 413, t. xix. fig. 1). On p, 109 he de- 
scribes for the first time F. dumetorum :—“panicula spiciforme pubescent e, 
foliis filiformibus. Hab. in Hispania, * 

Culmi pedales v. sesquipedales, filiformes, teretes geniculis duobus 
tumidis. Folia Radiculia pedalia, teretia, vix ancipitia ; Oaulina breviora, 
canalieulata. Panicula parva, quasi spicata. Spicules 10 s. 12, oblongae, 
pubescentes, canescentes: inferiores geminae, pedicellate; superiores sessiles, 
solitaries: Glumse terminate arista minuta. Figura Moris, hist. 3, f. 8, t. 2. 
f. ult. banc refart. Bulbi ssepe prognascuntur intra vaginas culmi. Affinis 
valde F. duriusculae.” 

In 1767 (p. 96) under F\ duriuscula Linnaeus says:— u Oonvenit cum 
F\ dumetoi'um. Foliis radicalibus filiformibus canaliculatis ; caulinis planis 
gramineis ; Differt vero Glumis kevibus.” 

In his herbarium there is a sheet (no. 10) on which is pencilled in Smith’s 
handwriting “ duriuscula, Sp. PI. ed. 1; and a label written “ gramen 
loliaceum, vol. 1, pag. 336, no. 5 is by Allioni and refers to Seguier (1745). 
Smith must have had some authority for thus naming the plants because he 
calls them Linnseus's own specimens (1798, t. 470 in text). There are six 
plants on the sheet. One is F. capillata Lam. (F. tenuifolia Sibth.). Of the 
five remaining only panicles are mounted, so that it is exceedingly difficult 
to determine them with certainty. Four strongly suggest F. rubra, fallcuv, 
forma barhata , since they have hairy spikelets, the sterile glumes are very 
unequal and the fertile ones slender, tapering to a long awn ; but they may 
belong to genuina , barhata . The fifth panicle certainly suggests a form of 
F. rubra , genuina on account of its large size and large, glabrous, almost 
mucronate glumes. In emending his description of F. duriuscula (1763) it 
is possible that Linnaeus recognized this difference between glabrous and 
hairy glumes, retaining the one glabrous form as emended duriuscula and 
regarding the four hairy forms as F \ dumetorum . This seems to be confirmed 
by his two sheets of F. dumetorum. The one (Sheet no. 7) was first written 
up by Linnaeus, Festuca duriuscula , but he later put his pen through durius¬ 
cula and wrote dumetorum. On the back of this sheet he wrote, “ Valde 
affinis F. duriuscula sed spiculae pubescentes.” This is precisely what he 
emphasizes in 1763 and 1767. He evidently wrote his first description of 
F. dumetorum on the basis of this plant which he raised from seed in the 
Uppsala garden, and we may rightly regard it as the type. It is interesting 
to note, however, that this plant is not F. dumetorum in HackePs sense, but 
F. rubra , genuina , barhata. So is the plant on the other sheet (no. 8), 
formerly mistakenly named “ nodosa » on account of nodal swellings on the 
culm due to insect infection, later renamed by Lmnseus F. dumetorum. 
Panicle differences between forms of F. rubra, fallax and F. rubra, genuina 
are very slight and not easily noticed, so that it is conceivable that Linnams 
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would include fallout ., harbata and genuina , barbata under his F. dumetomm , 
and glabrous forms of genuina and fallax under his F. duriuscula. The 
latter plant is therefore the more coespitose, and our conclusion that Frubra 
is the more obviously stoloniferous is confirmed. 

This explanation is the onty one which gives uniformity to Linnaeus's 
descriptions and herbarium specimens. If we follow Hacked we must 
neglect the evidence of the herbarium sheets and attempt to form a com¬ 
parison between IiaekeFs scarcely tufted, extensively creeping F. dumetomm 
and his F. duriuscula included under F\ ovina, which has no stolons whatever. 
The acceptance of Hackel’s F. dumetorum as that of Linmeus may account 
for the fact that some authors have regarded F. duriuscula as a more 
extensively creeping form than F. rubra . 

Smith (1798, t. 470) was right when he wrote:—“The leaves of both 
(i. e. duriuscula and dumetorum) minutely ciliated or downy ; and sometimes 
the outer husk, as well as the calyx, is all over clothed with soft pubescence, 
which makes the character of Linnauis's F. dumetomm ; nor can we in his 
own specimens find any other mark than this, which is a variable one. 
Indeed, his specimens of F. duriuscula are some of them downy.’' But in 
describing F . rubra in 1809 (t. 205fi) he observes that his forms of this grass 
are not really distinct from his F\ duriuscula. The latter has a “ tendency to 
a creeping root" and is connected through intermediate stages with F. rubra 
where “that part is indeed prodigiously elongated/’ Thus also Hooker 
(1821, p. 38) includes F. rubra as a variety of F. duriuscyjia , distinguished 
by its creeping root, and Syme (1872, p. 145) divides the species F. rubra 
under subsp. I. F. duriuscula “Linn.” Sm., crespitose (i. e. fallax) or sub- 
erospitose (i.e. genuina , vulgaris , etc.), rootstock shortly creeping, stolons 
very short; and subsp. II. F. arenaria Osbeck, not at all ciuspitose, rootstock 
very extensively creeping, stolons long, etc. 

There is also much support among early European authors for our view. 
Leers’s (1789, p, 32) description of F. duriuscula and his figure (2. t. viii.) 
apply to a form of F. rubra . Host’s (1802, pp. 59-G0) description and 
figure (t. 83) agree with F. rubra , fallax . De Candolle (1805, pp. 50-51) 
says of F. duriuscula that it “rarely occurs in such compact tufts as 
F. ovina” and his F. cinerea var. a {F. dumetorum) is “ like F. duriuscula 
except for its hairy glumes,'* while F. cinerea var. b (F. arenaria) is “ taller 
with larger spikelets/’ Schrader (180G, p. 328) refers his F. duriuscula to 
Host, Smith, and Le^rs above, and to F. heterophylla Ilaenke (F. rubra , 
fallax var. alpestris ). His var. a has glabrous spikelets, and var. b with 
pubescent spikelets he refers to F. dumetomm L. Gaudin’s (1811, p. 251) 
F. duriuscula is F. rubra , fallax, as also is that of Fries (1842, p. G). 
Gaudin’s (1828, p. 686) F. dumetorum and that of Schur (18G6, p. 793) is 
F. dumetorum L. 

It appears as though Pollich (1776, p. 101) gave the lead to those 
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European authors who assign the name F. duriusmla to a form of F. ovina : — 
“ folia radicalia et caulina omnia setacea sunt, compressa, rigidiuscula ac 
dura, inucronata, angustissima etc/’ In this he may have been influenced 
by Linnaeus's reference (1753, p. 74) to Scheuchzer and Bauhin. Mertens 
and Koch agree, and argue that their F. duriusmla must be that of Linnaeus's 
Species Plantarum (not Systema Natune) because he calls the leaves of his 
F. duriuscula setaceous and gives the habitat as dry meadows. But if we 
compare Linnaeus's descriptions in 1763 and 1767 we find that in both be 
uses the words “ foliis setaceis.” They say also that no other plant grows in 
dry meadows than their F\ duriuscula , but forms of F . rubra , genuina and 
fallax are very common, the former upon dry, sandy or gravelly meadows 
and heaths, the latter on chalk and limestone grasslands in Britain, and 
apparently on all soils in Europe. They recognize that in 1767 Linnaeus 
probably had F. heterophylla Haenke before him ; why not in 1763 ? They 
suggest that the F\ duriuscula of 1763 is not that of 1767. The reason for 
this is probably because in 1767 Linnaeus says of F\ duriuscula that it 
resembles F. dumetorum in its filiform, channelled radical leaves and its flat, 
grass-like cauline leaves, but differs in having smooth glumes ; whilst in 1763 
he describes the radical leaves of F. dumetorum as rounded, scarcely two- 
sided. We must bear in mind, however, that in the latter case Linnaeus was 
probably describing a fresh specimen from his garden, in which case the 
keeled nature of the leaf is not nearly so prominent as in dried herbarium 
specimens. * 

Hackel (1882, pp. 89 and 216) follows Mertens and Koch above in making 
F. duriuscula Ij. (1753 not 1 767) a form of F. ovina , but so far as the present 
author can judge, there is no authority for this. He is convinced that 
F> duriuscula L. (1763, p. 108) includes glabrous forms of F. rubra , fallax and 
of the more caespitose forms of F. rubra , genuina ; that F. dumetorum L. 
(1763, p. 109, and 1767, p. 96) is equivalent to Fbarbala Sclirk. (1792, 
p. 46) and possibly also form barbata of F. rubra , fallax ; and that 
F. rubra L. (1753, p. 74) includes the more obviously stoloniferous forms of 
F. rubra , genuina . Thus fallax merges into duriuscula , and the latter into 
rubra , so-that it becomes necessary to adopt the plan and revised nomen¬ 
clature outlined in Section I. of this paper. 

The description of F. juncifolia Sf. Am. (1821, p. 40) is :— 

44 Panicule uni laterale, peu ample, velue; feuilles filiforme, feme; languette 
oourte, dtehiree en fortne de oils. 

Descr . Racine rampante. Chaulme haut d’environ deux pieds, muni de 
deux ou trois articulations un peu renflees. Feuilles roulees, cylindriques, 
tres longues, stries, de la grosseur d’une ficelle, les radicales longues d'une 
pied et audelk, les caulinaires de 2 a 4 pouces. Languette a peine longue 
d'une demi ligne, d^chiree en forme de oils, et non auriculae. Panicule peu 
ample, un peu en epi, deveuant blanchatre en vieillissant, ^mificutious 
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infericures geminees, quelquefois solitaires, lipillets velus, oblongs, applatis, 
longs (Pun derni pouce, composes de six fleurons longs de quatre lignes, 
surmontes (l’une arete iris courte.” 

There has been some difficulty in placing F. oraria Dumort. Dumortier 
describes it under F. rubra (1823, p. 105), but ho later (1868, p. 366) 
discusses this grass in relation to certain others. He denies that it is 
equivalent to F. arenaria Osh., and to F. j unci folia St. Am., but not to 
F. sabulicola l)uf., for which he claims priority. The two last-named plants, 
however, appear to be identical, and were considered so by Hackel. Through 
the kindness of Dr. A. B. Rendle of the British Museum (Natural History) 
the type-specimen lias been obtained from Brussels and examined by the 
author, who is satisfied that it is not F. junci folia St. Am. (nor F. sabulicola 
Duf., nor F . dumeforum Hack.). On the whole it must be regarded as a 
large-glumed form of F. arenaria Osb., in spite of Dumortier’s protestations 
to the contrary, since it agrees more closely with this than with any other of 
the vars. of F. rubra . It is a stoloniferous plant with foliage of the F. rubra 
type and culm about 80 cm. high. Its panicle is 17 cm. long, effuse ; spikelets 
13 mm., 4-7 firs., pediccds l*5-3*0 mm. long, sterile glumes unequal, fertile 
ones -7*5 mm. long, villose, arista!e. The size of F. rubra , arenaria varies 
considerably. Thus whilst in our British plants the glumes average 6*5 mm. 
in length, those of Li mucus’ specimen gathered in Lapland are only 5*0 mm. 
long, and similar reduction in size is seen in plants from Spitzbergen and 
Novaya Zemlya. 

The author expresses his indebtedness to Mr. A. J. Wilmott for criticism 
and valuable suggestions in revising the MSS., also his thanks to those who 
have either supplied fresh material, or dried plants from their herbaria : 
Prof. R. S. Adamson, l>r. (}. (\ Druce, W. P. Hiern, F.R.S., and 
(). E. Salmon. 
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Fig. 1. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Plate 26. 

(Sections of Leaves.) 

Festuca heterophylla. 


2. „ 

juncifolia. 

3. 

rubrafvSSfcfallax. 

4. 

„ v#** genuina. 

4 a. 

a. safevar. vulgaris. 

4 h. 

b. - grandiflora , 

4 !/. 

b'.- forma lit 

4 c. 

c. - tenuifolia. 

4 d. 

d. ^- glaticescens. 

4 c. 

e. - dumetorum . 

4 /. 

f. - planifolia , 

4//- 

g. - juncea. 

4 h. 

b. - arenaria. 


The above sections are enlarged about 60 diameters. 


Plate 27. 

Festuca heterophylla , illustrating general habit. From a specimen in the 
Charles Bailey Herbarium, Manchester. X 

Plate 28. 

Festuca ruhra subsp. genuina Hack. var. h. arenaria ; showing stolon- 
iferous habit. Charles Bailey Herbarium. X 

Plate 29. 

Festuca ruhra subsp. fall ax, showing caaspitose habit. W. O. Ilowarth 
Herbarium. X J. 

Plate 30. 

Festuca juncifolia , showing general habit. Charles Bailey Herbarium, 
European Collection. X ■§. 
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A Systematic and Ecological Account of a Collection of Blue-Green Algm 
from Lahore and Simla* * * § . By S. L. Guose, M.Sc. (Communicated l>y 
Prof. F. E. Fbitch, D.Sc., F.L.S.) 

(PLATE 31 .) 

[Bead Bid May, 192B.J 

Introduction. 

Practically no work lias been done on the Myxophyceje of India. With 
the exception of a few records of certain Indian species by Schmidle f* 
Turner J, West §, and Gomont I], notliing is known about them. None seem 
to have been recorded from the Punjab Plains, and for this reason a 
systematic study of the blue-green algo* of certain localities in the Punjab 
was thought to be desirable.' Accordingly, a collection of the Myxophycea* 
from Lahore was made by the writer during the years 1U17—19. A few 
specimens were also collected at Simla, which differs in climate and altitude 
from Lahore, with the object of making a comparison as to the time of their 
vegetative occurrence and spore-formation at the tv\o stations. In these 
collections 41 species representing 23 genera were found, of which 9 species 
and 3 varieties are new. 

Lahore is situated in latitude 31° 35' N. and longitude 74° 20' E. at a 
height of about 700 feet above the sea-level. The hottest months, namely 
May and June, have a mean maximum temperature of 100° F.; the highest 
temperature recorded being 120° F. The coldest months, namely December 
and January, have a mean minimum temperature of 40° F., the thermometer 
never falling below 20° F. The lainfall is confined chiefly to the months of 
July, August, and September, and ranges between 8 and 25 inches per 
annum. 

Simla lies in latitude 31° G' N. and longitude 77° 10' E., at an altitude of 
about 7,000 feet above sea-level. The mean temperature of January, the 
coldest month, is 40*6° F., and that of June, the warmest month, is G7*l° F. 

* From the Botanical Department, East London College (University of London). Part ol 
this work was done in the Government College Laboratory, Lahore, and in the Botany 
School, Cambridge. 

t Schmidle in Iledwigia, xxxix. 1900, and Allg. hot. Zeitschr. vi. 1900. 

I Turner, W. B., a Algae aquae dulcis Indies Orientals,*’ K. Vet.-Akad. ILmdl. xxv. 
Nr. 5,1892. 

§ West, W. and G. S., “Algae of Burmah/ 1 in Ann. Roy. Bot. Gard., Calcutta, vi. 11*07. 

[| Gomont, M., in Bot. Tidsskrift., xxiv, 1901, p, 202. 
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The mean temperature of the whole year is 54*8° F. During the months of 
December to March snow may fall, and may lie for several weeks on the 
ground' The period of heaviest rainfall is from June to September with an 
average of 52 inches, while the average for the whole year is about 70 inches. 

Blue-green algae are met with at all times of the year in Lahore, but are 
most abundant after the rains, that is in the months of September, October, 
and November. Most of the Lahore Myxophyceae are subaerial in habit, 
very few totally aquatic. This is due to the fact that there are no large 
permanent and stagnant sheets of water. The River Ravi, which flows at a 
distance of about three miles from the town, is too rapid to contain any free- 
floating blue-green algse in great abundance. After the rains or during 
floods ; small ponds and pools are produced, which contain a few planktonic 
forms, but these disappear during the summer as the water slowly evaporates. 

After the rains a bluish-green slimy layer is generally formed on lawns 
and waste ground where water has stood for a short time. This is usually 
made up of species of Gloeocapsa ( rupestris , conglomerat'd , guaternata ), 
Aphanocapsa (bifomits), Nostoc ( muscorum ), Anabcena (variabilis, gelalinicola, 
sp. n.), and Phormidium (autumnale ). If the soil is clayey, like that near the 
banks of the river, Microcoleus vaginatus is often found growing on it. Some¬ 
times beautiful circular patches, woolly or slimy in appearance, are seen 
scattered on ihe surface of lawns. These expand and finally coalesce to 
produce a brownish-green stratum, which for \he most part eonsisis of 
Campylonema lalwrense, with which, however, species of Gloeocapsa ( rupestris, 
conglomeratei), and Anabcena (variabilis ) may be intermingled. In the 
drains and constantly wet places species of Oscillatoria (tenuis) and Phormi - 
dium (autumnale) may frequently occur throughout the year. Sometimes, 
especially in the months of September and October, Symploca muralis and 
Cylindrospermum stagnate are met with adhering to the damp sides of the 
drains above the water-level. 

The aquatic blue-green algse of Lahore are rarely free-floating. Clathro - 
cystis aeruginosa, species of Arthros{nra (plate nsis , spirulinoides , sp. n.), 
Lyngbya icstuarii , and Anabcena spiroides var. contractu are the only forms 
found with this habit. Species of Merismopedia are occasionally met with, 
but are too infrequent for identification. Generally, the aquatic forms occur 
either on the surface of submerged plants or other objects, or adhering to the 
banks. Amongst the former are Chroococcus turgidus, species of Microcystis 
(i Utoralis, Donnelli ), Ckamcesiphon filamentosa , sp. n., and Calothria parietina ; 
amongst the latter species of Oscillatoria (princeps var. pseudo-Umo&a var. 
nov.; tenuis ), Lyngbya ( perelegans ), Scytonema ( Fritschii , sp. n., crispum ), and 
Mivularia (natans). 

Certain subaerial forms have adopted a peculiar mode of life* Tree-trunks 
of Acacia modesta are couimonly seen to be covered with a bluish-green 
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layer, which becomes very slimy and conspicuous after the rains, and consists 
of Phormidium truncicolum , sp. n., Lyngbya truncicola , sp. n., and Tolypothrix 
campy lone moides , sp. n., in rapid growth and multiplication. Hormogones 
are formed abundantly in the wet season, and, as the stratum dries, these 
produce mucilaginous sheaths, which slowly get thicker, firm, and coloured. 
The stratum then becomes thin and papery, and may ultimately peel off the 
trunk of the tree. 

The type form of Lyngbya circumcreta is planktonic, while the new variety 
described below forms a gelatinous stratum on wet soil. Similarly, Anubana 
gelatinicola , sp. n., whose nearest allies ( A . spiroides , Klebahn., and A. Flos- 
aqitae , 13reb.) are both planktonic, occurs as a gelatinous stratum on moist 
bare ground. It is curious that both Lyngbya circumcreta var. gelatinicola, 
and Anabwna gelatinicola , sp. n., have spiral trichomes with many broad and 
closely arranged coils, thus differing from their free-floating allies. 

The blue-green algae of Lahore are exposed to the most extreme conditions 
during the months of May and June, when it is very hot and dry. At this 
time the cells or filaments are either enveloped by thick and coloured sheaths 
(as in species of GUrocajma, Campylonema , and Lyngbya) or they produce 
resting spores (as in GUeocapsa rupestris , species of Cylindrosperntum , 
Aulosira , Aostoc, Anabtrna, and Rivalaria ). The threads of the subaerial 
species of Oscillatoria seem to be able to retain their vitality without the help 
of a sheath or spores. As soon as these dried filaments obtain access to 
moisture they form hormogones and multiply. 

In Simla, where the rains occur earlier and are more frequent, slimy strata 
consisting mainly of species of GUeocapsa and Anabona are formed on rocks 
throughout the months of July, August, and September, but as soon as the 
rains stop rapid spore-formation takes place. Thus, most of the Cylindro - 
spermum licheniforme found in October was in spore condition, and vegetative 
stages could only be secured with great difficulty. Similarly, Anabcena 
variabilis was forming spores abundantly even in August. It seems, there¬ 
fore, that spore-formation takes place earlier in Simla than in Lahore. This 
is probably to be ascribed to two causes, namely : first, the absence of 
standing water, the plants growing vcgetatively on the rocks as long as rains 
last, and secondly, the severe winter, which follows the rainy season, and 
during which there is always a snowfall. Before the rains the rocks of Simla 
are quite bare of any algae, but species of Oseillatoria and GUeocapsa may 
be found growing in drains and round water-taps, etc. Thus in Lahore 
the vegetative season for most Myxophycese seems to be between August 
and February, and the fruiting season between February and April, while 
in Simla the vegetative season is from June to October, and the fiuiting 
season from September to November. In Simla the resting season is from 
November to April. 
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Systematic Enumeration of the Species Observed. 

CHEOOCOCCACEJE. 

1. Chroococcus turgidus (Kiitz.), Nag., Gatt. einzell. Alg. 1849, p. 46. 

Diam. cell.= 12-20 p. 

Hab. Lahore, in stagnant pools or ditches, generally adhering to the sub¬ 
merged parts of the tanks or to floating masses of decaying vegetable matter; 
found for the most part of the year. 

2. Glceocapsa rupestris, Kiitz., Tab. Phycol. i. 1845-49, p. 17, pi, 22. 

fig. 2. 

Diam. cell.= 3-6 p. 

Hob . Lahore, on moist ground, generally on lawns after a little rain or 
watering. It forms a thick, gelatinous green layer, which becomes greenish- 
brown when dry ; most abundant during the rainy season. 

3. Glceocapsa conglomerata, Kiitz. op./it. p. 16, pi. 20. fig. 8. 

Diam. cell.= 3-5 p. 

Hab . Lahore, on wet ground ; most part of the year. 

4. Glceocapsa quaternata (Breb.), Kiitz. op. cit. p. 15, pi. 20. fig. 1. 

Diam. cell.= 3-4*5 p. 

Hab . Lahore, on moist ground after a little rain or watering; August- 
March, 

5. Aphanocapsa biformis, A. Br. in Rabenh. Alg. No. 2453. 

Diam. cell.= 4-7 p. 

Hab . Lahore, on moist ground or banks of drains; August-March. 

6. Aphanothece pallida (Kiitz.), Rabenh., FI. Europ. Alg. ii. 1865, 
pp. 64-65. 

Diam. cell.= 4 p ; long. cell.= 6 p. 

Hab . Lahore, on bare moist ground ; August-March. 

7. Microcystis litoralis (Hansg.), Forti, in De Toni, Syll. Alg. v. 1907, 
pp. 89-90. {Polycystis litoralis , Hansg., in Foslie, Mar, Alg. of Norway, 1890, 
p. 169, pi. 3. fig. 3.) 

Diam. cell.— 3 p ; long, cell.sr 5-7 p. 

Hal . Lahore, in tanks of the Shalamar Gardens, forming dirty green 
floating masses in association with other algse ; most of the year. 
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8. Microcystis Donnelli, Wolle, in Bull. Torr. Bot. Glub, vi. 1879, p. 282. 

Diam, cell. = 3 p. 

Hah, Lahore, in stagnant rain-water pools, mostly adhering to submerged 
objects, but sometimes free-floating ; October-March. 

9. Clathrocystis aeruginosa (Kiitz.), Hcnfrey, in Micr. Journal, 1856, 
p. 53, pi. 4. figs. 28-36. 

Diam. cell.as 3-4 p. 

I lab. Lahore, on the surface of quiet stagnant water, forming a dirty green 
scum, which presents to the naked eye a finely granular appearance ; 
October-March. 

C H AM JESIPHON A CEA£. 

10. Ohah.esiphon filamentosa, sp. n. (PI. 31. fig. 1.) 

Plantis solitariis vel faseiculatis ; gonidangiis maturis 4-6 p crassis, usque 
ad 200 fx longis, filamentosis, basin versus in sHpitem attenuate; vaginis 
achrois ; gonidiis uumerosis, 5-6/z crassis, doliformibus, protoplasmate 
gran u lose. 

//ah. Lahore, in a stagnant pool of water in the Botanical Gardens, 
growing on a species of Pithophora ; October 1918. 

This species resembles (\ confer ricola , A. Hr., but differs from it in two 
respects: first, the gonidangia are very long (up to 200 p) and filamentous, 
whilst e\en in ('. confer cicala va \\ elongata ltab. they are only 22 p long; 
secondly, the gonidia are barrel-shaped, while in C. eonfervicola they are 
shorter than long or seldom quadrate. 

OSCILLATOMACEJL 

11. Oscillatokia VRINOEPS, Vauch. ; Gomont, Monogr. Oscill. 1893, 
p. 226, pi. 6. fig. 9 ; var. fseudo-limosa, var. nov. (PL 31. fig. 2.) 

Strato obscure seruginoso ; trichomatibus rectis, rigidis, flavo-viridibus, 
siccitate fragilibus, non-torulosis, 31-35 p crassis ; articulis brevissimis, pro- 
toplasmate granuloso; opicibus plerumque baud attenuatis et vulgo rectis; 
cellula apicali superne leviter convexa ; calyptra nulla ; dissepimentis non- 
granulatis. 

Hub, Lahore, in a slow-flowing dirty drain, at first attached to the mud, 
then free-floating ; found only once, in September, 1918, in spite of all efforts 
to find it again. 

This variety differs from the typical form of the species in not having a 
clearly tapering and curved apex. The majority of the filaments have a 
straight broad apex like that of O. limosa , Ag., to which, however, I do not 
refer this alga because of its much greater thickness and the absence of any 
granulation at the transverse walls. Boergosen (Freshwater Algse of the 
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Faeroes, 1901, p. 208) has recorded 0 . limosa up to 33 ft thick, but unfortun¬ 
ately he does not figure his form. There are two other reasons which induce 
me to refer this alga to the species princeps rather than to limosa . Firstly, 
among Prof. G. S. West’s figures of O. princeps at the British Museum 
(Natural History), London, there are two in which the apex is quite 
straight as in the alga under discussion. Secondly, filaments are sometimes 
seen in my material, which show a slight curvature and attenuation at the 
apex (PI. 31. fig. 2, b). 

12. Oscillatoria tenuis, Agardh; Gom., Monog. Oscill. 1893, p. 240, 
pi. 7. figs. 2,3. 

Diam. cell.= 5-9/x. 

Hab. Lahore, commonly found in dirty drains and in places constantly wet, 
such as on mud round water-pipes or wells ; throughout the year. 

13. Phormidium autumnale (Agardh), Gom. tom. at. p. 207, pi. 5. 
figs. 23, 24. 

Diam. cell.= 4-7 ft. 

Hab . Lahore, in drains or on moist ground ; most of the year. 

14. Phormidium tkuncicola, sp. n. (Pl. 31. fig. 3.) 

Strato valde expanso, membranaceo, flavo-viride vel leruginoso ; vaginis 
diffluentis, fibrosis ; trichomatibus 6-8 ft crassis, subparallel is, ad genicula 
distinct© constrictis ; articuiis fere tarn longis qmun latis; apicibus atteuuatis; 
calyptra nulla ; eontentu in media cellularum densioro. 

Hab . Lahore, growing on trunks of Acacia modesta , associated with other 
blue-green alga? ; July-October. 

This species is like P. fragile (Menegh.), Gom., but differs from it in its 
peculiar habitat, its much broader filaments, and in the nature of the stratum. 

15. Arthrospira platensls (Nordst.), Gom. tom. cit. p. 247, pl. 7. fig. 27. 

Diam. spir. =s 25-30 ft ; dist. inter anfractibus = 40-55 ft ; diam. cell. = 6-8 ft. 

Hab. Lahore, free-floating in stagnant water, generally associated with 

Clathrocystis ceruyinosa ; most of the year. 

t 

16. Arthrospira spirulinoipes, sp. n. (PL 31. fig. 4.) 

Trichomatibus icrugineis ; articuiis baud constrictis, 5-6 ft latis, 4-12 ft 

longis, protoplasmate subtiliter granuloso; spiris densis anfractibus contiguis, 
rectis vel leviter flexilibus, usque ad 60 ft longis ; diametro 12-15 ft. 

Hab. Lahore, in a dirty stagnant rain-water pool, free-floating ; October, 
1918. 

This alga looks very much like a Spirulina, such As S. subsalsa , Oerat., but 
because it shows some clear dissepiments, it cannot be referred to that 
unicellular genus. 
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17. Lyngbya asstuarii (Merfc.), Liebm., Gom. Monog. Oscill. 1893, p. 127, 
pi. 3. figs. 1, 2. 

Diam. fil.= 13-10 p ; diam. trich.= 10-13 p. 

Hab, Lahore, free-floating in a stagnant pool, intermingled with other 
algae ; September 1918. 

18. Lyngbya perelegans, Lcmm., Abb. Nat. Ver. Bren>. xvi. 1900, 
p. 355 ; xviii. p. 153, pi. 11. figs. 13, 14. 

Diam. fil. = 1*5-2 p ; diam. cell.= 1-1*5 p ; long. cell.= 2-8 p. 

Hub. Lahore, adhering to the walls or to the submerged objects in the 
tanks of the Shalamar Gardens ; most of the year. 

19. Lyngbya Kashyapji*, sp. n. (PI. 31, fig. 5.) 

St rato expanso, obscure purpureo ; filament is curvatis, densissime intrL 
c;utis ; vagin is firm is, crassis, obscure caerulois vel purpureis, kevibus, 
chitinosis ; triehomatibus tenuibus, ad genicula non-const rictis, 3-4 p crassis; 
articulis quadratic, diametro brevioribus, protoplasmate grosse granuloso; 
dissepiment is baud granulosis saqie obliquis vel curvatis; apicibus rotund- 
utis, non-eapiiatis ; calyptra nulla. 

Hub. Lahore, on moist ground which has been under water for some time, 
such as the drying tanks of the Shalamar Gardens; August—April. 

This species resembles L, versicolor (Wartui.), (Join, and L, erruyineo- 
cwrulea (Kiitz.), Gom., but it differs from them in the colour of the stratum, 
in the coloured sheaths, and in the oblique or curved septa : from the former 
it differs in the nature of the apex. 

20. Lyngbya tkuncioola, sp. n. (PI. 31. fig. fi.) 

Strato tenuij expanso, obscure a*ruginoso; filamentis reeds, plus minusve 
parallelis, 14-1G p crassis ; vaginis primum hyaliuis et tenuibus deinde fuscis 
et firmissimis, non-lamellosis ; triehomatibus serugineis, 12-14/4 crassis, ad 
genicula baud constrictis ; articulis brevissimis, 3-4 p longis, protoplasmate 
granuloso ; apicibus rotundatis, haud attenuates ; calyptra nulla ; dissepi- 
mentis non-granulatis. 

Hab . Lahore, on trunks of Acacia modesta, forming a thin stratum in 
association with Phormidium truncicola and 7 oli/pothriv campylonemoides ; 
July-October. 

This species resembles A. cvstuarii very much in size and general appear¬ 
ance under the microscope, but differs from it in its peculiar habit, its 
non-attenuated apex, in having no calyptra, and in the non-lamellose sheath, 
though the hitter is very firm when old. 

* This species is named after my esteemed teacher, Professor S. 1?. Ivashyap, M.Sc., B.A. 
(Can tab.), of the Government College, Lahore. 
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21. Lyngbya cihcumcheta, G. S. West, Journ. Linn. Soc. London, xxxviii. 
1907, p. 174, pi. 9. fig. 7 ; var. gelatinicola, var. nov. (PL 31. fig. 7.) 

Strato sordide seruginoso ; filamentis in muco nidulantibus, in spiram con- 
tortis, spiris usque ad 100 fi latis et interdum cum anfractibus 20 vel pluribus ; 
vaginis tenuissimis ; trichomatibus angustis, circa l p crassis, fragilibus, 
serugineis; articulis snbquadratis, plerumque diametro brevioribus; dissepi- 
mentis ssepe distinctis ; apicibus rotundo-truncatis. 

Hab. Lahore, occurring in a gelatinous stratum, adhering to the walls of 
drains, along with species of Closterium ; October 1919. 

This variety differs from the type in its non-planktonic habit and its much 
broader spirals with more numerous coils. 

22. Symploca mukalis, Kiitz. ; Gom., Monog. Oscill. 1893, p. 112, pi. 2. 
fig. 10. 

Alt. fasc.= ad 3 mm. ; diam. trich.= 3*5-4 fi. 

Hab . Lahore, on damp walls of drains ; November 1919. 

23. Symploca musoorum (Ag.), Gom. tom . cit. p. 11 (>, pi. 2. fig. 9. 

Alt. fasc.ssad 7 mm.; diam. trich.= 5-0 fi. 

Hab . Simla, on wet rocks or damp exposed roots of trees; August— 
October. 

24. Microcoleos yaginatus (Vauch.), Gom. tom . cit , p. 355, pi. 14. 

fig. 12. 

Diam. trich.= circa 5 /x. 

Hab. Lahore, commonly occurring on moist ground, generally on clayey 
soil, also on the soil in flower-pots ; most of the year. 

25. Miorocolecb chthonoplastes, Thuret ; Gom. tom. cit. p. 353, pi. 14, 
figs. 5-8. 

Diam. trieli.= circa 3 fi. 

Hab. Lahore, on moist ground ; March 1919. 

In my material there were relatively lew threads in the bundle, which 
probably marks a young condition. In other respects the alga is quite 
typical. The existence of saltpetre in the soil of Lahore is probably 
responsible for the presence of this species, which is mainly found in marine 
or brackish habitats. 

N OSTO C ACE AS. 

26. Nostoc muscorum, Agardh ; Born. & Flab., Revis. des Nostoc., in 
Ami. Sci. Nat. Bot. ser. VII., vii. 1888, p. 200. 

Diam. cell.= 4*5-5 fi ; long. cell. = 5-7 p ; diam. heterocyst.sx 6-7 /x ; 
diam. spor.~ 4-8 /a; long. spor.= 7-10 /x. 

Hab. Lahore, on moist ground, generally intermingled with species of 
Glwocapsa; August-March. 
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27. Anab^ena vartabilis, Kiitz. ; Born & Flab, op. cit . p. 226. 

Diam. cell. = 4-5 p ; diam. spor.= 8-12 p. 

Hab. Lahore, on moist ground. It occurs most abundantly during the 
months February to April. Spores are formed in March and April. At 
Simla it was collected, with ripe spores, in the month of September, adhering 
to damp rocks. 

28. Anab/ENA spiroidf.s, Klebahn, var. contuacta, Ivlebahn, in Flora 
1895, p. 29, pi. 4. figs. 14, 15. 

Diam. spir.= ad 20 p; diam. tricli. = 5-7 p. 

Hab. Lahore, free-floating in stagnant water, generally associated with 
Clafhroci/stis (tvuginosa ; October-March. 

lleterocysts were rare and no spores were observed. 

29. Anailena gklatinjoola, sp. n. (PI. 31. fig. 8.) 

Strato crasso, gelatinoso ; trichomatibus pier unique solitariis, in spiram 
contortis interdum in partes roctas transientibus; articulis sub-spluericis, 
0—7*5 p crassis. apicibus acutis, protoplasmate granuloso; hetorocystis 7-8 p 
crassis, globosis ; sporis in seriebus dispositis ah heterocystis remotis, 
spluericis, circa 11 p diametro. 

Hab. Lahore, on moist ground ; Soptember-March. 

This species resembles A. spiroiths and A. Flos-a/jaw (Lyngb.), Breb. in 
having spirally twisted triebomes, but differs from them in two important 
respects. First, it is not planktonic like these two species ; secondly, the 
spirals are densely arranged, so that the triohome generally presents a coiled 
and not a corkscrow-1 ike appearance. In A. Flos-aymr , var. circulars, G. S. 
West, the triebomes are, however, coiled, but make only 1-1 £ turns, while in 
the present .species there may be as many as ten turns lying in one horizontal 
plane. Moreover, A . gelatinicola differs from A. Flos-a<ptrr in having 
spherical and not elongated spores. 

30. Gvlindkospeiimum ktagxale (Kiitz.), Born. & Flah. op. cit . p. 250, 

Diam. tricli. = 4-5 p ; diam. heten cyst.= 6-7 p ; long, heterocyst. = ad 

11 p- f diam. spor.= 10-14 p ; long. spor.= ad 35 p. 

Hab . Lahore, on moist soil, constantly wetted, such as that round water- 
pipes and drains ; September-March. 

31. Cylindrospermum liciieniforme (Bory), Kiitz.; Born. <fc Flah. op. 
cit . p. 253. 

Diam. trich.=s 4 p ; diam. heterocyst. = 5-6 p ; long, heterocyst. = 7-10 p ; 
diam. spor.as 12-14 p ; long. spor.= ad 40 p> 

Hab . Simla, on moist sheltered rocks ; August and September 1919. 
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32. Aulosira fertilissima, sp. n. (PI. 31. fig. 9.) 

Strato expanso, sordid© aeruginoso, membranaceo; trichomatibus rectis vel 
leviter floxuosis, parallelis vel dens© intricate, raro pseudo-ramosis ; cellulis 
6-11 /^latiset 7-10 ^longis, in statu juvenali cylindricis denique doliformibus, 
protoplasmate granuloso; vaginis crassis, primura gelatinosis et hyalinis deinde 
firmis et fuscescentibus ; heterocystis intorcalaribus, oblongis vel ellipticis, 
8-9 ft, latis et 10-14/x longis, contentu homogenoo ; sporis in catenis longis 
dispositis cum cellulis moribundis deplanatis alternantibus, plerumque oblongo- 
ellipticis interdum propter compression© angulosis, dimension© 18-24 pX 11 - 
13 ft ; epispora plerumque firm a laevi, interdum fusca. 

Ilah . Lahore, in one of the broad water-courses of the Sbalamar Gardens, 
on decaying leaves of Nelumbtum speciosum; October-March. 

There are two features peculiar to this species. First, at the time of 
reproduction the whole of the trichome becomes fertile and the cell or cells 
situated between the spores either slowly die off or become changed into 
dark-green biconcave cells. A fertile filament then consists of spores, 
between which dead coloured discs are seen. This resembles what has been 
figured by Borzl in connection with spore-formation in 2 olypothrix Wart- 
mannia Rabh. (Nuovo Giorn. Bot. Ital., xi. 1879, pi. 10. fig. 15, copied in 
my figure, PI. 31. fig. 10 ). Secondly, in rare cases the filaments are seen to 
produce very short pseudo-branches, resembling those of PlecUmema , which, 
however, does not possess any heterocysts. At a level with one of the con¬ 
cave cells the mucilage sheath swells up and one part of the filament grows 
out into a short pseudo-branch (PI. 31. fig. 9, h , e). The alga cannot be 
referred to Tolypothrix because there is no heterocyst at the point of ramifi¬ 
cation, nor to Scytonema , as the branches are always single. For the present 
the alga seems to find its best place in the genus Aulosira in spite of the 
occasional ramification, but investigation of further material may show that 
it is a peculiar stage of an alga like Tolypothrix (which is sometimes very 
little branched) or a distinct genus. 

33. Microchaste calotrichoipes, Hansg., in Beiliefte z. Bot. Oentralbl., 
xviii. p. 494. 

Diam. fil.ss 8-12 p; diam. trich. = 6 /* ; diam. heterocyst. = 6 p ; long, 
heterocyst. = 7-8 p. 

Hah . Lahore, adhering to the surface of submerged leaves in a stagnant 
pool of water, intermingled with (Edogonium and other algae ; October- 
March. 

SCYTONEMATACEJE. 

34. Scytonema Fritchii*, sp. n. (PI. 31. fig. 11.) 

Strato fioccoso, viride-fusco; filamentis tenuibus, elongatis, 15-20 p crassis; 
trichomatibus 7-8 p crassis, articulis plerumque latitudine duplo longioribus 5 

♦ This species is named after Prof. F. E. Fritch, D.Sc., of the East London College, 
whose generous help was very valuable to me during this piece of work. 
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dissepimentis distinctis, protoplasmate granuloso; pseudo-ramis plerumque 
geminatis, remotis, tam latis quam filainentis primariis ; vaginis firmis, 
intcrdum constrictis, lamellosis, lamellis parallelis, hyalin is ; heterocystis 
intercalarihus, pellueidis, diametro 18-22/w, solitariis et cylindricis, usque ad 
35 fi longis, vel 2-4 in seriobus et quadratis. 

Hah . Lahore, adhering to the submerged sides of the tanks of the Shalamar 
Gardens ; most of the year. 

This species resembles 8. amplum , W. West & G. S. West, but in the latter 
the sheath is differentiated into two parts, the pseudo-branches are narrower 
than the main filaments, and the trichomas are thinner than those of the 
former. 

35. Sovtonema crispum (Ag.), Born., in Bull. Soc. Bot.de France, xxxvi- 
1889, p. 156. 

Dinm. fil.= 20-30 p ; diam. trich.= 14-20 p. 

Ifab. Lahore, in one of the tanks of the Shalamar Gardens, adhering to 
the submerged walls ; most of the year. 

36. Sovtonema varium, Kiitz.; Born. & Flah. op . cit . p. 07. 

Diam. fil.= 10-17 p ; diam. trich.= 6-8 /a. 

Hah. Lahore, on the surface of damp flower-pots and on damp soil inter¬ 
mingled with moss ; August-March. 

\ 

37. Gampylonkma lahorense, Ghose, in ‘New Phytologist/ xix. 1920, 
p. 35, figs. 1-6. 

Strato terrestre, fioccoso, la?te jeruginoso vel cperuleo-fuseo, pro ]>arte in 
limo nidulanti vaginis inconspicuis tenuibus et hyalinis, pro parte emerso 
vaginis firmis arctis crassis lamellosis brunneis; filainentis plus minusvo in 
hemicyelum eurvatis, usque ad 1-1 £ mm. longis ; trichomatihus nerugineis, 
6-9 p crassis, ad genicula leviter constrictis, raro pseudo-ramosis, pseudo-rami 
solitariis vel geminatis ; cellulis tam latis quaiu longis vel diametro paullo 
longiorihus vel brevioribus, protoplasmate grosse granuloso; dissepimentis 
fogre conspicuis in filainentis maturis ; heterocystis in media filamenti vel 
passim per totam longitudinem filamenti dispersis, baud ramis contiguis, 
rcctangularis vel ellipsoideis, 12-21 p longis ct 7-9 p latis; sporis 7-11 p 
longis et 5-7 p latis, in seriebus intra vaginam dispositis ; epispora brunnea, 
crassa et laevi. 

Hah. Lahore, on damp lawns and waste ground ; August-March. 

The genus Campylonema was established by Sehmidle in 1900 (Hedwigia, 
xxxix. p. 181) to include his species C . indicum (syn. 8tigonema indica , Selnn.), 
which was collected at Bombay. This species was epiphytic on Hepatic.-*, 
and it shows a combination of the characters of three genera ( Stiyonema , 
TolypothrLv , and Scytonema ) as far as its branching is concerned. True 
branches are produced as in Stiyonema , but there are likewise very rare false 
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branches, which may arise singly at the base of an heterocyst as in 
Tolypothrix or in pairs as in Scytonema . In addition to the points of dis¬ 
tinction between it and the species under discussion already mentioned in my 
earlier paper ( loc . cit . p. 38), another great difference lies in the absence of 
true branches in C. labor ease, although a thorough search for them has been 
instituted. In view of this fact, C. laborense can hardly be included in the 
Stigonematacere, which are characterised by their true branching, but should 
rather be referred.to the Scytonematacese, as Forti (in De Toni, Syll. Alg. v. 
p. 540) has already done for Schmidle’s species. Whether this last is justified 
is, however, doubtful, since according to Schmidle’s description and figures 
(loc. cit.) the bulk of the branching is true. A re-investigation of C . indie am 
is much to be desired. Should the true branching prove to be a regular and 
frequent feature, the species here described will have to be referred to a 
distinct genus of the Scytonematacese. A marked point of resemblance to 
Schmidle’s form lies in the Camptotb mvlike growth of the curved filaments 
with median heterocysts in C. lahorense. This and the occurrence of both 
single and geminate branches are at present the chief grounds for referring 
the two species to the same genus. 

38. Tolypothrix campylonemoidks, sp. n. (PI. 31. fig. 12.) 

Strato obscure coeruleo-fusco, tenui papyraceo; filamentis curvatis, 10-12 p 
crassis ? pseudo-ramis irregularibus, sparsis, brevibus, erecto-patontibus, 
solitariis vel raro geminatis ; vaginis tenuibus; fragilibus, in statu juvenali 
achrois deinde luteis vel fuscis; trichomatibus 8-10 p crassis, torulosis; 
articulis diametro brevioribus, protoplasmate granuloso; heterocyst is solitariis, 
terminalibus vel intercalaribus, subglobosis, circa 11 p latis et 9*5 p longis. 

I Jab . Lahore, on trunks of Acacia modesta , associated with many other blue- 
green algse, during the months of August to October. 

In dry weather the stratum resembles a thin scaly bark, but after a little 
rain it becomes slimy and numerous hormogonia glide out of their sheaths. 
Some of these hormogonia are only one- or two-celled. If the weather 
remains moist and favourable, those hormogonia show active growth and 
form a delicate stratum by arranging themselves parallel to one another. 
They slowly secrete a sheath, which is at first very delicate and hyaline, but as 
the weather becomes drier, acquires a firmer character and bikes on a yellowish- 
brown* colour. At the same time the surface filaments become crescentic in 
shape owing to the two ends curving upwards. Heterocysts may arise in 
very young filaments or in mature ones. Pseudo-branches are few and are 
produced in connection with the heterocysts or in relation to the formation 
of concave discs. They are single or rarely geminate. In summer the 
filaments break up into many pieces, which may separate as sheathed 
“pseudo-hormogonia,” resembling those mentioned by SchmidleinHedwigia, 
xxxix. 1900, p. 18 L, in Campyloyiema indicam , (PI. 31. fig* 12, £.) 
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This species shows intermediate characters between (ampylonema lahoreme 
and Tolypothrix . It resembles the former in the crescentic shape of the 
filaments, in having single or geminate pseudo-branches, which may or may 
not he related to the heterocysts, but it differs from it in having no median 
heterocysts and in its preponderant Tolypothrix- like branching. 

39. Tolypothrix oonglutinata, Borzi, in Nuov. Giorn. Bot. Ital. xi. 
1879, p. 371 ; Fritsch, Hep. National Antarctic Expedition, Natural History, 
vi. 1912, p. 38, pi. 3. figs. 115, 14b ; var. culorata, var. nov. (PI. 31. fig. 13.) 

Strato primum au uginoso, deinde obscure fusco-viride,floccos<> et tomentoso; 
filamentis irregulariter et dense intricatis, trichomatibus ferugineis, 7-9 p 
ctassis, ad genicula constrictis ; eellulis diametro brevioribus, protoplasmate 
granuloso; pseudo-ramis multis, brevis et flexuosis, solitariis vel raro 
geminatis ; vaginis crassis, asperulis, primum achrois, deinde luteo-fuscis ; 
heterocystis solitariis, globosis sed leviter deplanatis, circa 8 p diametro. 

Ilah. Simla, on damp rocks and moist exposed roots of trees ; August 1919. 

This variety differs from the type mainly in having a coloured sheath in 
older filaments. Moreover, its stratum is felt-like and not gelatinous- 
crustaceous, like that of the type. The heterocysts, which are often paired, 
are not quite spherical, but in most cases distinctly drawn out in the trans¬ 
verse direction. 

lil V U LARI ACEiF. 

40. Galothuix pakietina (Nag.), Thur. ; Born. & Flail, in Ann. Sci. 
Nat. Bot. scr. VII., vii. 188b, p. 3G(5. 

Diam. fil. ad has. = 10-12 p ; diam. trich. ad bas.= 8-10 p ; diam. hetero- 
cyst.^ 8 p ; crass, parietis vagi me = 1*5 p. 

Hah. Lahore, in stagnant rain-water pools, adhering to submerged leaves 
in association with species of < Tsdoaonium ; October-AIareh. 

41. Rivt lahia NATANS (Hedw.) Welwitsch ; Born. & Flail, op. cit. 188b, 

p. 3b9. ( Gloeotrichia nutans , Itabenh. Deutschl. Kryptogamenfl. 1847, 

p.90.) 

Diam. trich. ad bas.= 9-10 p ; diam. tegument.— ad 40 p ; diam. spor.=s= 
18-24 p ; long. spor.= G0-70 p. 

Jiah . Lahore, in small pools near the River Ravi, the colonies generally 
adhering to the sides, sometimes free-Hoating ; Oetober-March. 

Conclusion. 

In conclusion, I have much pleasure in expressing my heart felt thanks to 
Dr. F. E. Fritsch, Professor of Botany, East London College, for generous help 
and guidance during the preparation of this paper. Without his help it 
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would have been impossible to publish it in the present form. To Professor 
S. R. Kashyap of the Government College, Lahore, I am indebted for many 
suggestions and for the keen interest which he took in connection with this 
work, while T was in India. 

East London College, 

(University of London), London. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE 31. 

Fig. 1. Chama«iphonjilamento8a f sp. n., different stages of gonidiura-formation. («, x 350 ; 
b , r, d, x 700.) 

Fig. 2. Oscillatoria princeps , Yauch., var. pseudo-lmoea , var. nov. «, apical portion of an 
ordinary thread; b, a slightly curved and tapering apex. (X 250.) 

Fig. 3. Pkormidium trmcicola , sp. n., a portion of the stratum. (X 350.) 

Fig. 4. Arthrospira spindin aides, sp. n. (X 350.) 

Fig. 5. Lyngbya Kashyapii, sp. n. (x 350.) 

Fig. 6. Lyngbya trmcicola , sp. n., portion of a filament. (x 420.) 

Fig. 7. Lyngbya circumcreta , G. S. West, var. gelatinicola, var. uov. a, a single filament; 

b, apex, (x 840.) 

Fig. 8, Andbcena gelatinicola , sp. n. a , a coiled and b , a young straight filament; c , spore- 
formation; d, mature spores, (x 350.) 

Fig. 9. Aulosira fertilmima , sp. n. a , vegetative filaments; b, e f pseudo-branching; 

c, germination of a spore while in the filament; d, mature spores separated by 
biconcave cells. ( x 350.) 

Fig. 10. Tolypothrix Wartmanniana , Rabenh., portion of a filament with spores and inter¬ 
calary cells. (After Borzi, x 210.) 

Fig. 11. Scytonema PHtschii, sp. n. a, filaments showing pseudo-branching; b t single 
heterocyst; c, four hoterocyats in a series; d, constricted sheath, (a, x 85; 
b , c y dy X 350.) 

Fig. 12. Tolypothrix campy Umemoides, sp. n. a, curved filaments; by sheathed “pseudo- 
hormogonia ”; c, a young hormogone which has emerged from the Bheath; d, e, 
single pseudo-branching; /, geminate pseudo-branching. (x 250.) 

Fig. 13. Tolypothix conghtinata , Borzi, var. colorata t var. nov. a y richly branched filaments; 
by geminate psejudo-hranching. (x 250.) 
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On New Species of Permian Ostnundacese. By M. D. Zalessky. 
(Communicated by Prof. A. C. Seward, F.R.S., F.L.S., Pres.G.S.) 

(Pirates 32-34.) 

[Head 29fch November, 1923.] 

Before describing the new species of Osmuiidacea? found in the Permian 
rocks of the Ural Mountains, 1 shall begin with an account of the stole of 
Bathypteris rhomboidalis which T discovered in a specimen belonging to the 
University of Kazan sent to me for study by the late Prof. Krotov. 

The stele of this fern was not previously known because a specimen which 
was described by Dr. Kidston and the late Prof. G Wynne-Vaughan, and was 
formerly in the hands of Kutorga and Eichvvuld, shows only the outer part 
of the stein which is covered by crowded petioles. In spite of the had 
preservation of the stele in the Kazan specimen, the tissue of which is for the 
most part in a much worse state of preservation than in the Pefcrograd speci¬ 
men, I have been able to make out the salient structural features. Although 
the diameter of the Kazan specimen reaches 95 mm. its stele is only G*5 mm. 
in diameter. The stele consists of two kinds of xylem elements, narrower 
traeheids at the periphery, and wider elements in the centre ; both kinds of 
xylem elements have transversely elongated pits like those in the traeheids 
of Zalesskya and Thamnopteris . It is unfortunate that the stele is rather 
crushed and broken by radial cracks into a series of cuneiform portions which 
become narrower towards the centre ; the elements are much compressed 
tangentially (PL 33. fig. C). Between these deformed cuneiform pieces of 
xylem one sees the traeheids of the inner xylem w hich occupy the remainder 
of the stele. The phloem is preserved in some places as a brown tissue 
abutting on the xylem. Its structure is difficult to determine. The xylem 
bundles of the leaf-trace, as seen in this region, are oval in outline (PL 33. 
fig, 7). The protoxylem element* are found on the adaxial side of the 
bundle. Occasionally at the periphery of the vascular cylinder one sees the 
vascular bundles of roots passing out at a wide angle. The inner cortex, 
preserved in some places, consists of parenchymatous cells, sometimes 
elongated and with more or less sinuous cell-walls. The inner cortex, in 
whioh cavities occur marking the position of leaf-traces, is crossed in all 
directions by roots, oblique and longitudinal sections of which are met with 
in* the middle of this tissue. 

2 D 
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Thamnopteris Bronyniart , 1849. 

(Tableaux dee genres de V£g6taux fossiles, p. 35.) 

Thamnopteris Kidstoni Zalessky , n. sp. (PI. 32 ; PI. 34. figs. 6 & 7.) 

The transverse section o£ the specimen from the Permian rocks of the 
Urals (probably from the mine Kirmensky: the specimen is in the possession 
of my son, George Zalessky) shows that this fern has a central stele about 
11*5 mm. in diameter ; the xylem, about 10 mm. in diameter, consists of two 
distinct regions, an inner and an outer. The inner region is occupied by 
xylem elements wider and shorter than those in the outer region, the elements 
of which present the appearance of normal xylem tracheids. The more 
central elements constitute the greater part of the xylem mass, forming a 
column about 7*5 mm. in diameter; the outer ring of the xylem is about 
2 mm. in breadth (PI. 32. figs. 2 & 3). 

The outline of the periphery of the whole of the xylem mass is somewhat 
irregular because of the occurrence of prominences at the points of departure 
of leaf-traces which leave the stele at an angle of about 10°. In the inner 
xylem is a cavity due to the destruction of the more internal tissue. All the 
preparations show cells of parenchyma along the edge of this cavity, and 
these are associated in the central part with xylem tracheids. In order to 
make out the distribution of the cells of the parenchymatous tissue in the 
middle of the xylem elements, I prepared one transverse section of the stem 
from the lower part of the specimen where there is no cavity in the centre 
(PL 34. figs. 6 & 7). A cavity was found in most of the sections which 
were cut from the upper part of the specimen. The transverse section shows 
that the xylem cylinder of the stele in the lower part of the specimen reaches 
a diameter of 11 mm. The annular zone of the outer xylem is about 2 mm. 
broad ; it surrounds a ring of the same breadth consisting of wider and 
shorter xylem elements, next to which is a narrow zone of parenchymatous 
cells of irregular form distributed in groups among the wider xylem elements. 
This zone appears as a brown border because its cells are darker in colour 
than the xylem elements which extend as far as the centre of the interrupted 
zone of parenchyma. The parenchymatous cells occupy only a limited space 
among the elements of the inner xylem and are distributed in groups, .thus 
marking off a central part of the stele which is composed exclusively of wide 
xylem elements. The boundary of the central cavity to which reference has 
been made is situated in this zone of parenchyma, a fact which explains the 
occurrence of parenchymatous cells here and there on the edge of the cavity* 
There is no doubt that the cavity owes its origin to a line of weakness caused 
by the junction of the central part of the inner xylem with the peripheral 
portion where there occur groups of parenchymatous cells. 

The broad zone of the inner parenchymatous cortex, which reaches a 
diameter of about 6 mm., surrounds the stele. Outside the parenchymatous 
cortex is a zone of sclerotic tissue the coloured thick-walled cells of which 
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mark the boundary between the inner and outer cortex. The stem up to this 
boundary has a radius of about 21 mm. ; the outer cortex occupies a small 
space, so that the stem as a whole does not exceed 4G mm. in diameter. The 
rest of the specimen is composed of petiole-bases investing the stem and 
closely pressed against it: of these, only the most internal are preserved ; the 
more external petiole-bases are shown in another specimen of the fern, which 
consists entirely of a group of these organs. 

The elements of the outer xylem zone are sliarplv-pointed tracheae with 
regularly disposed pits which are elongated in the direction of the breadth 
of the trachea* and are disposed according to their size in two, three, or four 
vertical series ; some portions of the tracheal wall show pits in live or even 
six series. By their transversely elongated pits the xylem elements remind 
one of the scalariform trachea? which have a single series of transversely 
elongated pits. The narrow protoxylem elements, in which the pits are 
uniseriate, exhibit a specially close resemblance to scalariform trachea*. 
These protoxylem elements form ;i part of the outer xylem zone, chiefly in 
the prominences which mark the {joints of departure of the leaf-traces whore 
the elements are grouped together at some distance from the edge o£ the 
prominences among the metaxylem traclieids. The remaining part of 
the outer xylem zone does not show much decrease in the trachea*, which 
remain fairly constant from the centre to the periphery. The inner xylem, 
in contrast to the outer xylem, is composed of short and wide trachea? which 
resemble irregular sacs tapering at the ends, with the result that the boundary 
between two kinds of xylem is obvious in the transverse sections and 
especially so in longitudinal sections. The tracheae of the inner xylem have 
thinner walls than the elements of the more external xylem. The pits in 
their walls are transversely elongated, but their irregularity of distribution 
gives to the xylem elements the appearance of reticulate rather than scalari- 
form vessels. This reticulate structure of the wall is noticeable not only in 
longitudinal but also in transverse sections, because the pits cover both the 
transverse and longitudinal walls of the trachea?. All the elements of the 
xylem, both outer and inner, appear to be vessels, but the pits, because of 
the absence of the middle lamella in the walls, appear to be true pores. In 
the reticulate tracheae each pit represents an independent perforation in the 
wall, but in the elements of the outer xylem zoue all the pits of the same 
series communicate with one another by a split in the cell-wall, as in recent 
Osmundacese. The cell-wall of the tracheae of Thamnopteris Kidstoni is 
preserved in such a way that the spaces in it are visible as double black lines 
in the middle part of the membrane, but the wall itself appears to be stained 
a brownish-yellow colour. The central portion of the stele, as I have already 
said, has a cavity along the border of which, and in contact with the short 
trachase of the inner xylem, as shown in longitudinal section, one can see 
here and there groups of isodiametric and rather small cells which have the 
characters of parenchyma, and undoubtedly represent the beginning of 

21 > 2 
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the pith in the form of islands among the xylem elements which occupy the 
stele up to the centre. Groups of such cells were also discovered along 
the edge of the cavity in the transverse section of the stem. Outside the 
outer zone of the xylem there are from four to seven layers of small, thin- 
walled cells which represent the xylem-sheath (Pl. 32. fig. 2). In this 
sheath at a distance of one row of cells from the xylem are disposed here and 
there, in one or two layers, cells with brown contents which were no doubt 
specialized cells, because identical cells with brown contents are found in the 
xylem-sheath of the leaf-traces. The sheath is surrounded by a zone of 
phloem consisting of thin-walled, comparatively large cells which appear to 
be sieve-tubes. These sieve-tubes form a band of three or four layers. In 
some places the zone of sieve-tubes reaches a width of seven cells: this 
occurs on the sides of the xylem prominences where the phloem tissue, in con¬ 
sequence of the junction of the descending leaf-traces with the xylem of the 
stem, is removed from its normal position. The sieve-tubes are connected 
with the small-celled tissue which surrounds the whole stele by a zone of 
three to four layers of cells. 

In some places, it is true, the number of rows is greater, being sometimes 
as many as eight. This zone certainly appears to be perieyclic ; but it is not 
possible, in spite of the wonderful preservation of the tissue, to distinguish a 
peripheral series of cells having the structure of endodermis. This perieyclic 
zone comes out very clearly, being limited toward a the centre by larger sieve- 
tubes and towards the periphery by no less large but thicker-walled cells of 
the inner cortex which in this region have black contents. The pericycle 
zone is equally clear in longitudinal section, because its cells have a some¬ 
what prosenchymatous character and are easily distinguished from the 
isodiametric, empty cells of the inner cortex and the long and comparatively 
empty sieve-tubes which are clearly contrasted with the narrower and shorter 
cells of the xylem-sheath. The cells of the pericycle, which remind one in 
transverse section of those of the xylem-sheath in longitudinal section, are 
easily recognizable. The pericycle cells have the shape of sacs, while those 
of the xylem-sheath are tubular. The inner cortex is admirably preserved 
throughout its whole breadth up to its junction with the outer cortex* Its 
cells are thin-walled, but not so thin as those of the pericycle and sieve-tubes 
The cells which surround the leaf-traces of the stele have black contents, 
which suggest that they were probably rich in starch. These layers of cells 
with black contents surrounding the leaf-traces and the stele are easily 
recognized, and give one the impression of a sheath. In other places the 
cells of the inner cortex do not contain any black substance and are lighter 
in tint. By this lighter colour they are distinguished from the darker atld 
thicker-walled, roundish cells of the outer cortex which in longitudinal 
section appear to be prosenchymatous. The cells in the inner cortex in its 
middle portion are either isodiametric, or somewhat broader than long. 
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Lea f-t nice*. 

The leaf-trace loaves the stole in the same manner as in a protostelic stem. 
The place of origin of a leaf-t race appears at the periphery of the stele as a 
prominence in the central part of which is one small group of protoxvlem 
elements. At a somewhat higher level the base of this prominence becomes 
separated from the periphery of the xylem by a narrow-celled tissue of the 
xylem-sheath. At a still higher level the section of the leaf-trace, its cells 
filled with dark contents, is seen in the inner cortex as an oval strand in 
which the protoxvlem has a inesarch position and is rather nearor to the 
adaxial side of the bundle (PI. 32. fig. 4 ). The xylem is surrounded by a 
sheath of cells in which the elements of the second layer and sometimes of 
the third layer arc characterized by brown contents. These cells are to be 
observed round the whole vascular bundle, hut are especially well developed 
on the adaxial and abaxial sides. Immediately behind these cells, and 
generally separated from them by one or two layers of empty cells, occurs 
the phloem, readily recognized by the comparatively large sieve-tubes, which 
are usually arranged in the form of arcs three or four cells in width, both on 
the adaxial and abaxial sides of the bundle. In addition to the sieve-tubes, 
the phloem ineludes protophloem elements which occur on the outside as one 
or two layers of cells. Each bundle is surrounded by a series of cells with 
black contents which enclose it as a sheath uniting on the adaxial side of the 
bundle with a sheath of the same kind of cells with black contents that 
surrounds the stele. On the abaxial side of the bundle there may he about 
eight layers of Mieh cells. This sheath is clearly limited on the outside by a 
layer of empty ceils of the inner cortex, disposed sometimes with the longer 
axis at right-angles to the leaf-trace. The cells with black contents are 
described by Kidston and Gwyn tie-Vaughan in i hamnopteritt Schlechtendalii 
as resistant cells, because as a rule only these cells are pieserved round the 
leaf-trace of that species as it passes through the outer cortex. In Thamno- 
pteris Sehlechtendaln the resistant cells of the endodermis are clearly seen as a 
black line, hounding on the outside the cells of the periovcle which abut on 
the proiophloem. But in Thamnopteris Kulstond in spite of the excellent 
preservation of the tissue, it is not possible to distinguish with certainty the 
endodermis and pericycle from the protophloem. This is especially difficult 
in the case of those leaf-traces where the phloem zone of the vascular bundle 
is feebly developed. Prosenchymatous cells appear on the adaxial side of 
the bundle ; their number gradually increases until at a higher level they 
entirely replace the centripetal xylem ; the oval mesarch vascular bundle 
becomes ondarch, with a bay of parenchymatous tissue opposite the proto- 
xylem which gives it a falcate form. On the adaxial side the cells of the 
xylem-sheath with their brown contents appear behind the empty paren¬ 
chymatous cells of the bay, and at a higher level cells with black contents 
make their appearance ; these cells represent the mucilaginous sacs which 
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occur in the pericycle of living Osmundacese. At this level and sometimes 
at a lower one nmv be seen the splitting of one protoxylem group into two. 
At a higher level the vascular bundle becomes more and more open on the 
adaxial side ; at first it has a narrow falcate outline, and later assumes the 
form of a horseshoe (PI. 32. fig. 5). The number of protoxylem groups is 
increased by the branching of the two original groups until in a leaf-trace 
on the point of passing from the inner cortex to the outer the number of 
protoxylem strands may be four or five. As a leaf-trace opens on the adaxial 
side the bav-like prominence of tissue surrounding it widens, and in this 
prominence it is possible to detect a band of phloem accompanied on the 
outside by a series of large cells with black contents (PL 32. fig. 6). Asso¬ 
ciated with the small-celled tissue of the pericycle arc some parenchymatous 
cells of the inner cortex. The latter tissue may be accompanied by a thick- 
walled tissue having the features of the outer cortex. The large cells with 
black contents which make their appearance in the leaf-trace as it passes 
through the inner cortex occur as a group on its adaxial side. In the peri¬ 
cycle they appear to be characteristic of that tissue as it traverses the outer 
cortex, and especially when it passes through the petiole. In transverse 
section these cells appear to be vesicular, and in longitudinal section they 
resemble much elongated, septate fibres. Kidston and Gwynne-Vaughan 
call these cells mucilage sacs, and compare them with similar elements in the 
pericycle of living Osmundacese. They are undoubtedly mucilage sacs, and 
agree closely with those in the pericycle of recent Osmundacea?. They are 
situated on both the adaxial and abaxial sides of the leaf-trace, along which 
the phloem forms an investment to the horseshoe-shaped bundle of the xylem 
immediately behind the protophloem. In the petiole the pericycle, which is 
feebly developed, as we have seen, in the leaf-trace during its passage from 
the inner cortex, becomes more developed and consists of five layers of small 
cells. The mucilage sacs are associated with these cells. On the abaxial 
side of the leaf-trace they are usually arranged in one or two series ; on the 
adaxial side, where the pericycle zone attains a greater thickness, they are 
more irregularly arranged. On both the abaxial and adaxial side of the leaf- 
trace these arcs and mucilage sacs are enclosed by resistant cells which are 
stained brown, but agree closely with the black resistant cells which form the 
sheath of the leaf-trace in the inner cortex. As the fundamental tissue of 
the petiole is parenchymatous and light in colour, it is easily distinguished 
from the brown resistant cells surrounding the leaf-trace, and from the cells 
of the sclerenchyma which extend to the periphery and form in the petiole a 
border of characteristic outline. Outside this sclerenchymatous border is 
a narrow band of parenchyma which marks the limit of the petiole* This 
band represents the wings of the leaf stipules : the boundary between con¬ 
tiguous wings is indicated by a brown line. The wings of the stipules of 
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Thamnopteris Kidstoni are shorter and blunter than those o£ Thamnopteris 
Schlechtendalii , and, so far as one can see in the specimen, there is only one 
group of sclerenchynui in the form of a dot on each side of the stipule, and 
not two or three as in Thamnopteris Schlechtendalii. Thamnopteris Kidstoiu 
is also characterized by the fact that the sides of the sclerenchymatous border 
in its outer portion are bent in the form of an arc curved outwards, while in 
Thamnopteris Schlechtendalii they are curved slightly inwards. 

The Structure of the Roots. 

The xylem bundles of the roots emerge from the periphery of the stele 
almost vertically, so that in this part of the transverse section of the stem 
they appear as if cut lengthwise. The bundle is diarch with obvious proto- 
xylem trachea. Usually the roots arise from the stele of the leaf-trace either 
singly or in pairs. Sometimes they are given off from the leaf-traces on the 
posterior and lateral parts of the xylem bundles as these bundles are 
becoming detached from the stele, or after they have been detached and lie 
in the inner cortex. The root bundles traverse the cortex of the stem in all 
possible directions, and in the transverse section of this region of the stem 
they appear either in longitudinal or transverse seetion. The transverse 
section reveals a diarch xylem bundle surrounded by a zone of thin-celled 
tissue sometimes filled with brown content. This zone contains about eight 
layers of cells which no doubt represent phloem ; it is surrounded in its turn 
by a ring of four to five layers of empty cells which apparently represent 
the tissue of the inner cortex of the stem—orientated in relation to the root 
and forming its sheath. In longitudinal section the cells of the inner zone 
enclosing the vascular bundle of the root appear to be prosenchymatous ; 
their walls are penetrated by irregularly distributed and rounded perforations 
varying in diameter and similar to the pits in the prosenchymatous cells of 
the outer cortex of the stem. The outer zone of light-coloured tissue in 
longitudinal section appears to consist of prosenchymatous cells with similar, 
irregularly distributed perforations in their walls—a fact that demonstrates 
that these perforations, wherever they occur, do not represent the structure 
of the wall but are due to a particular state of preservation. The vessels of 
the root, like those of the leaf-traces, are provided with multiseriate pits. As 
the root passes from the inner cortex to the outer part of the stem it is 
surrounded by its own cortex, the inner portion of which consists of thin- 
walled parenchyma and the outer part of sclerotic prosenchymatous cells. 
The roots as they traverse the parenchyma of the stipules of the petioles are 
provided wdth these two kinds of cortex and enclose in the centre a well- 
marked diarch vascular bundle surrounded by phloem which is not always 
well preserved. 
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Thamnoptrais (tWYNNE-Yaughani Zalensky, n. sp. (PI. 38. figs. 1-5.) 

Tlie transverse section of the stem of this fern, represented by a single 
specimen from the Permian deposits of the River Kozva in the basin of the 
JPetchora River, has a central stele 11 mm. in diameter; the xylem reaches 
a diameter of about 9 mm., and consists of two distinct regions, an inner and 
an outer (PI. 33. figs. 2 & 3). The inner xylem, about 7 mm. in diameter, 
occupies the central part of the vascular cylinder, and consists exclusively of 
short, wide xylem elements with reticulate pitting. There are no traces of 
parenchymatous tissues among the x> lem elements present in the central 
part of the stele of Thamnopteris Kidstoni, The outer xylem, which 
encircles the inner, is composed of long and narrow tracheae with multiseriate 
transversely elongated pits ; its periphery is somewhat irregular in outline 
because of the prominences caused by the exit of leaf-traces which are given 
off at a wider angle than are those of 1\ Kidstoni . As a result of the course 
followed by the leaf-traces those next the stele in a transverse section of the 
stem are cut obliquely, and show multiseriate pits in the walls of the xylem 
elements. The angle at which the leaf-traces leave the stele varies from 
22° to 30°. The xylem cylinder is surrounded by a sheath consisting of 
narrow and long cells. This sheath, which is badly preserved, includes three 
or four layers of cells, and is surrounded by another zone of four to six layers 
of cells made up of equally long but wider elements, in which it is not 
difficult to recognize the sieve-tubes of the phloem. « This tissue is also hadlj r 
preserved, and occurs only in some places on the circumference of the stele. 
The next zone of tissue has not been preserved, and beyond this is a single 
layer of badly preserved cells sometimes represented only by an irregular 
brown line representing the remains of the endodermis. The vacant space 
between this line and the phloem was occupied, one must suppose, by the 
pericycle, which is nowhere preserved. The endodermis was succeeded bv 
the inner cortex, the tissue of which is only occasionally preserved. The 
cortical cells are parenchymatous and their diameter is much larger than that 
of the sieve-tubes. In the specimen examined the inher cortex occupies a 
zone about 9 mm. wide, and is clearly distinguished from the outer cortex 
(10 mm. broad) composed of thick-walled prosenchymatous elements. The 
leaf-traces passing through the inner and outer cortex enter the petioles 
which arc at first in close contact, but nearer the periphery they are only 
slightly attached to one another. The petioles form a fairly thick covering 
to the stem. 


The Departure of the Leaf-traces . 

The leaf-traces leave the periphery of the stele at the places where 
prominences have been previously formed as a first step towards separation 
of the foliar bundles. As I have already pointed out, the sections of these 
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bundles near the stele are generally cut obliquely because of the wide angle 
at which they are given off. They bend sharply towards the periphery, and 
are seen as oval strands with an almost central protoxylem. At a higher 
level these bundles become somewhat elongated tangentially and, in conse¬ 
quence of this, they are cut more or less transwnselv in a transverse section 
of the stem (PI. 33- fig. 4). The metaxylem group of small tracheids, which 
was previously almost central in its position, is shifted towards the adaxial 
side of the bundle and eventually passes from a mesarch to an endarch type 
of structure. At the same time the oval bundle becomes crescentic owing 
to curvature on the adaxial side. Examination of a transverse section of 
the stem show r s that this change takes place very rapidly, and it is not 
possible to follow the gradual reduction in the centripetal xylem and its 
replacement by the parenchyma that has beenobsened also in the leaf-traces 
of T. Kidstoni and T. Skhlechtendalii . This is explained by the sharp 
deviation of the leaf-trace from the stele and by the imperfect preservation 
of the tissues of the xylem-sheath and phloem which form round the vascular 
bundles a band composed of an imperiectly preserved mass of cells ; this 
hand abuts on a space left by the pericycle and is limited towards the outside 
by a brown line of endodennal cells. At a higher level the vascular bundles 
of the leaf-trace become more and more crescentic, and the single group of 
protoxylem branches into two (PI. 33. fig. 5) : one protoxylem group occurs 
at each end of the median line on the concave, adaxial half of the trace. 
Before the entrance of the leaf-trace into the outer cortex three of the proto¬ 
xylem groups become differentiated ; one group is situated on the median 
line and the other two on the flanks, one on each side. It is important 
to note that on the ubaxial side of the vascular bundle at each horn of the 
crescentic xylem, which consists of trachea' of the ordinary size, their occur 
along the edge linear groups of protoxylem. This occurrence of linear 
groups of narrow trachea? on the flanks of the abaxial side of the bundle 
appears to be characteristic of T. Gwynne-Viutyhtini , as in 7\ Kidstoni and 
1\ SchGcht end alii nothing similar has been observed. At its entrance into 
the outer cortex the leaf-trace is accompanied by an enveloping* sheath of 
parenchymatous cells the tissue of which is badly preserved. Among the 
parenchymatous cells of this sheath, on the abaxial side of the trace and 
abutting on the phloem, there occur elements which correspond in structure 
aud position to the secretory tacs that occupy a corresponding position in 
2\ Kidstoni . The secretory sacs are accompanied by a group of cells with 
brown contents, and these cells appear to correspond to the elements in 
7\ Schlechtendalii called by Kidston and Gwynne-Vaughan resistant cells. 
Similar cells are seen in certain leaf-traces on the abaxial side in the form of 
an arc which passes across to the adaxial side and envelops the whole leaf- 
trace. It is possible to observe also in certain leaf-traces secretory sacs on 
the abaxial side, where they occur as a narrow band immediately adjacent to 
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the phloem ; here, too, the cells have brown contents. In this part of its 
course the leaf-trace lias a clearly marked horseshoe shape, and there are 
about six protoxylem groups on its inner face. 

On the outer side of the leaf-trace there are no longer any of the tracheae 
resembling protoxylem elements, which were present during its passage 
through the inner cortex. When the leaf-traces leave the outer cortex as 
they pass into the petioles, a portion of this cortex is seen behind them as a 
ring, and next to this ring is a parenchymatous tissue which belongs to the 
wings of the stipules and is pierced in many places by rootlets. 

The Structure of the Roots . 

The root arises either from the leaf-traces as they become apparent on 
the periphery of the stele, or after they have become detached from it; in 
the latter case they can often be seen passing out in pairs on each side of the 
oval section of the leaf-trace, or one bv one from its anterior surface. The 
root has a central vascular bundle of diarch structure which usually lies in a 
cavity left on the destruction of the phloem and inner cortex. This cavity 
is surrounded by the outer cortex and, nearer to the periphery, by a ring of 
sclerencbvma. 

Zalesskya Kid stun ft Gwynne- Vaughan. 

(Trans. 11. Soc. Edinb. vol. xlvi. 1908, p. 213.) 

Zalesskya uralioa Zalessky , n. sp. (PI. 34. figs. 1-3.) 

We have only one trausverse section of the stem of this species ; it was 
prepared from a specimen belonging to the artist Denisov-Ouralsky, and is 
from the Permian rocks of the Ural Mountains. Being unable to obtain a 
whole specimen I had to be satisfied with a single section which the owner 
kindly presented to me. The centre of the stem is occupied by a stele, 
slightly compressed along one diameter, which measures 10 mm. The other 
diameter is 12 mm. In the protostele is a space formed by the destruction 
of the central tissue of the stele, which undoubtedly occupied the whole 
space during the life of the plant. The stele consists of two kinds of xylem— 
an outer portion of long tracheae of the usual width with multiseriate 
scalariform pits, and an inner portion composed of wider and shorter 
elements with irregularly distributed multiseriate and transversely elongated 
pits which give to the tracheae a reticulate appearance. In the peripheral 
portion of the stele along its circumference, and at Borne distance from the 
edge, there are about 20 protoxylem groups of two or three elements each* 
which represent the mesarch protoxylems of the ends of tile leaf-traces 
immersed in the stele. At a higher level these assume the form of 
prominences of the stele, each with a mesarch protoxylem : the prominences 
are eventually separated from the main part of the stele by the xylem-sheath 
and the phloem* The xylem is surrounded by a zone of elongated narrow 
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cells in four to five layers, and in thi* zone occur cells with brown con¬ 
tents ; these are either scattered singly among the elements that have no 
brown contents or in groups. Next to tlii^ zone, serving as a xylcm-nheath, 
is a band of wider phloem elements. The*o are sieve-tubes, and with them 
are sometimes seen small cells which represent phloem-parenchyma. The 
phloem is succeeded by a band of cells almost as large as I he sieve-tubes, 
enclosing a brown mass. This band eon-Ms of the not quite regular layers. 
The inner series of these cells may be regarded as the pericycle, although 
the characteristic cells of the endoderrnis have not been found. Tin* thick¬ 
ness of the inner cortex generally reaches 13 nun.; it is thus 7 mm. less 
than the thickness of the same tissue in Zalesshja gracilis. The outer cortex 
seen in my preparation, on u small extension of the circumference of the 
stem, is preserved only in its inner portion, and the thickness of this part 
does not exceed t) mm. The leaf-traces, a* seen in section near the stele, 
have an oval outline, and aie separated from th“ cell* o! the inner cortex by 
a band of cells with brown contents. The protoxylem, even in leaf-traces 
that are very near the stele, occurs on the edge ot the ad ixial ^ide so that 
the trace, which at its departure from the stele was mesirch. soon becomes 
endareh. The xylem-sheath of the vascular bundle and the phloem 
surrounding it are sometimes well enough preserved to show the sieve-tubes 
and, in the sheath, cells with brown contents. Nearer rhe periphery the leaf 
trace becomes reniform and the vascular bundle crescentic, first with one 
then with two protoxylem groups on its adaxial sid *. In the outer cortex 
the leaf-trace is surrounded by a sheath of parenchymatous cells of the inner 
cortex, and this is sickle-slmped. There are four protoxylem groups on its 
adaxial side. 

The roots leave the periphery of the stele singly or in pairs. In the 
centre of the root is a diarch vascular bundle surrounded by phloem, beyond 
which is a thick cortex of parenchymatous cells stained a deep brown and 
sharply distinguished from the cells of the inner cortex of the stem tlnough 
which the root passes. A fow r of the outer layer* of the cortex are very 
deeply stained and have brown contents; it is po*sibl« that thoy are 
thick-walled cells. Zalessky a uralica is practically" identical in structure 
with Z. gracilis and may he only r a y T oungor stem of that specie*. The 
difference consists in the smaller diameter of the side, which is about 10 mm. 
broad, while Z. gracilis has a stele of 14 mm. and a narrower zone of inner 
cortex which reaches a breadth of 13 mm., w hile in Z. gracilis it i* 20 mm. 
broad. The leaf-traces of Z. uralica aie much smaller than those of 
Z. gracilis (PI. 34. fig. 4). In view of the difficulty of deciding the question 
of relationship, it is more convenient to describe the Denisov-Ouralsky 
specimen under a separate name, 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Plate 32. 

Fig, 1. Thamnopteris Kidstoni Zalessky. Transverse section of the upper part of the 
specimen. X 2*4. 

Pig. 2. Thamnopteris Kidstoni Zalesskj. Part of a transverse section of the peripheral 
region of the stele and of the inner corte\. o.xy., outer xylem ring; xy.sh., xylem- 
sheath; ph., phloem ; en endodermis; i.C., inner cortex. X 60. 

Fig. 3. Thamnopteris Kids torn Zalessky. Portion of a longitudinal section of the central 
and outer xylem of the stele. c.iy., central xylem; o.xy., outer xvlem. x 60. 

Fig. 4. Thamnopteris Kidstoni Zalessky. Transverse section of a leaf-trace in proximity to 
the stele. X, outer xylem ring ; ph.. phloem; i.C., inner coitex. X 25*6. 

Fig. 6, Thamnopteris Kulstoni Zalessky. Transverse section of a leaf-trace in the peripheral 
part of the inner cortex. X 25*6. 

Fig. 6 . Thamnopteris Kidstoni Zalessky. Transverse section of a leaf-trace in the sclerotic 
cortex. X 26*6. 


Platk 33. 

Fig. 1. Thamnopteris Gwynne- Vaughani Zalessky. Transverse section. X 2*4. 

Fig. 2. Thamnopteris Gwynne- Vaughani Zalessky. Part of a transverse section of the 
peripheral region of the stele. o.xy., outer x>lem ring; ph., phloem. X 60. 

Fig. 3. Thamnopteris Gwynne - Vaughani Zalessky. Part of a longitudinal section of the 
central and outer xylem of the stele. c..vy., central xvlem; o.xy., outer xylem. 
X 60. 

Fig. 4, Thamnopteris Gwynne-Vaughani Zalessky. Transverse section of a leaf-trace in 
proximity to the stele. en., endodermis; t. C. y inner cortex. X 25*6. 

Fig. 5. Thamnopteris Gwynne - Vaughani Zalessky. Transverse section of a leaf-trace in the 
peripheral part of the inner cortex. s.C., sclerencbymatous cortex. X 26*6. 

Fig. 6 . Bathypteris rhomboidta Eichwald. Transverse section of a portion of the stele. 
c.xy., central xylem; o.xy outer xylem ring. X 60. 

Fig. 7. Bathypteris rhomboidea Eichwald. Transverse sections of leaf-traces in proximity 
to the stele, x 26*6. 


Platk 34. 

Figs. 1-3. Zalcsskya uralica Zalessky. Fig. 1 , transverse section, nat. size. Fig. 2, trans¬ 
verse section of the peripheral part of the stele and the adjacent inner cortex. 
X 25*5. Fig, 3, trnr.sv me section of the peripheral part of the stele, x 60. 
o.xy outer xylem ring; jy.sh., xylem-sheath; ph. phloem. 

Figs. 4-5. Zalessky a gracilis Kidst. & Gwynne-Vaughan. Fig. 4, transverse section of 
peripheral part of the stele and adjacent part of the inner cortex, x 25*6. 
Fig. 5, transverse section of the peripheral part of the stele. x 50. 
xy., outer xylem ring; xy.sh., xvlem-sheath ; ph., phloem. 

Figs. 0-7. Thamnoptetis Kidstoni Zalessky. Portions of the central part of the stele in 
transverse and longitudinal section. X 27. c.xy., central xylem; o.xy., Inner 
part of the outer xylem ring; p.c., the cells with brown contents are parenchy¬ 
matous (the u primitive fibres ” of C. E. Bertrand). 
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Notes on Indian Charophyta. By James Groves, F.L.S. 

(Plates 35, 36.) 

[Read 3rd May, 1923.] 

In 1849 in a paper entitled “ Characese Indise orientalis et insularuin maris 
pacifici/’ published in Hooker’s Journal of Botany, vol. i. pp. 292-301, 
Alexander Braun gave an account of the Charophyta then known to occur 
in India, enumerating eleven species. In 1873 he contributed a list of four 
species collected by S. Kurz in Burma to a paper by G. H. Zeller in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, xlii. p. 193. The “Fragmente einer 
Monographic der Oharaceen,” compiled by Dr. Nordstedt from Braun's MSS., 
and published in 1882, contained a number of additional Indian records. 

Since the last-mentioned date many botanists have collected these plants 
in India, and the present paper is based on the examination of specimens 
which have passed through the hands of my late brother and myself in the 
interval, so far as we have been able to identify them. 

In 1882 representatives of the two large genera ('Kara and Nitelia 
only were known from India. Since that date Js'itellopsis , Lychnothamuus , 
and Tolypella have been found, the last-named being represented by three 
species. 

In the past, difficulty has been experienced in dealing with the specimens 
available, especially those of the Nitelleie, so many of them being gathered 
at haphazard and imperfectly prepared. Of late years this is being largely 
remedied by the selection of healthy fruiting specimens, and still more by 
the preservation of portions in formalin. While even poor specimens of the 
Charese can by treatment usually be sufficiently restored for identification, 
I have not found this to be the ease with the more delicate Nitellese. In 
dealing on this side with the more variable plants of the group, one is at a 
disadvantage in often having only a single specimen to examine, whereas on 
the spot an examination of a series might lead to a different conclusion. It 
is, therefore, in the hope that it may be of some little use in assisting and 
stimulating botanists working in India to the study of the group that the 
present paper has been written. Very much still remains to be worked out, 
especially in the direction of clearing up the limits and relations of the 
several species in some tangled groups. There are also probably other 
species to be found. Within the past two years, Mr. G. 0. Allen has 
succeeded in adding three well-marked species to the list, collected within 
quite a small area. 

I have included in the paper references to the species previously recorded 
so as to make it an enumeration of all those known to occur within the 
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Indian area, as laid down in C. B. Clarke's paper on the subsubareas of British 
India in the Society’s Journal, xxxiv. p. 1, 1898 ; and I have made use of 
Mr. Clarke’s districts in arranging the records. 

I have added a rough key to the genera and species for the benefit of 
those to whom Braun and Nordstedt’s invaluable a Fragmente” is not accessible. 
Like all keys, this must be used with caution or it may mislead in the case 
of extreme or abnormal forms. To the actual key characters I have added 
a few further particulars which may be of use. 

Under each species indications of the known distribution outside the 
Indian area are given. Considering the many countries which have still 
been imperfectly searched for these plants, it is perhaps somewhat premature 
to attempt to generalize on their distribution, but the particulars furnished 
may afford some idea of the various elements which make up the Indian 
Charophy te-fio ra. 

I have ventured to make a rather important modification of Braun’s main 
divisions of the genus Nitella , by elevating to the first i-ank the sections 
Homceoclemce and Ileteroclemw (Flomwophyllm and Heterophyllcv , Braun). 
The characters on which these are based appear to represent a more 
important and constant structural difference than the number of cells of 
which the ultimate ray is composed. Professor Ernst's paper u Die Stipular- 
blatter von hyalina (DC.) Ag.’’ (Viertelj. Naturf. Gesellsch. Ziirich, 

xlix. 1904) has largely influenced me in coming to this conclusion. 

My best thanks are due to the many friends and correspondents who have 
sent me specimens, to Sir David Praia for the opportunity of examining the 
entire collection of Charophyta at the Calcutta Botanic Gardens, and to the 
officials at Kew and in the Department of Botany of the British Museum, 
for referring specimens to us as well as for their kind assistance in con¬ 
sulting the herbaria. I am also much indebted to my friend Canon 
Bullock-Webster for his help in the examination of the oospore-membranes, 
to which difficult subject he has given special attention. 


Key to the Genera. 

Corouula of oogomura composed of 10 cells in 2 tiers. Branchlets 

usually furcate. Stem and branchlets entirely without cortex. NiteUftSB. 

Antheridia terminal (in sp. 1 some also lateral), produced between 
the forks of uie branchlets, Oogonia and oospores laterally 
compressed, hence elliptic in transverse section . 1 . Nitella. 

Antheridia produced laterally at. the nodes of the branchlets. 

Oogonia and oospores not laterally compressed, hence terete in 

transverse section... 2. Tolyi*blla. 

Coronula of oogonium composed of 5 cells in 1 tier. Oogonia and 
antheridia produced laterally at the nodes of the branchlets, 

Oogonia and oospores not laterally compressed. Stem and 
branchlets corticate or ecorficate . ChareSB. 


Stipulodes absent. Stem and branchlets ecorticate. Branchlets of 

2-3 very long segments. Bract-cells 1-2 at a node, very long... 3. Niteilovsis, 
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Stipu lodes present, though sometimes rudimentary. Branch lets of 


4 or more segments. Bract-cells normally 4 or more at a node. 

Oogonia and antheridia produced side by side from separate 

peripheral cells of the branchlet node . 4. Lychsotuausvs. 

Oogonia and antheridia produced from the same peripheral cell of 

the branchlet-node, the antheridium below the oogonium . 5, C hah a. 


1. NITELLA . 


Key to the Species. 


Branchiate in each whorl in one series, nearly uniform in length and 

extent of furcation ... 

Dactyls (= ultimate rays) each consisting of a single cell . 

Dioecious. Oogonia clustered, conspicuously stalked : one anthe- 
ridium sessile, terminal, others produced laterally at the same 
node, stalked. Branchlets once-forked, dactyls + mucronate. 

Ooronula deciduous. Oospores e, 375-475 p long. 

Moncecious. Oogonia solitary, geminate, or rarely 3 together, sessile. 
Antheridia sessile, solitary. Branchlets once-forked, dactyls with 
very long acuminate points. Coronula persistent. Oospores 

c. 250-300 p long. 

Dactyls each consisting of 2 or more cells. 

Dactyls all or mostly 2*celled. Ultimate cell conical. 

Dioecious. 

Branchlets up to 4 times forked. Dactyls 3-5 unequal, primary 

rays elongated . 

Branchlets 2-3 times forked. Dactyls usually 6 equal,elongated 

cylindrical . 

Monoecious. 

Dactyls not much abbreviated. Ultimate node usually fertile. 
Kays at second forking usually 2 3. Primary ray less than 
half the length of the branchlet. Dactyls usually partially 
3-cel led, of unequal length, the lower cell rounded at apex, 
-ultimate cell narrow mucrolike. Gametangia usually 

^ j produced at all the forks of the branchlets . 

Bays at second forking 4-6, Dactyls uniformly 2-celled, of 
' about equal length. 

Gametangia usually produced at the first as well as other 
forks of the branchlets. 

Plants of medium size, whorls attaining a diameter of at 
least IS mm. 

Young fruiting whorls nut enveloped m a mucous cloud. 

Primary rays elongated . 

Y<uing fruiting whorls enveloped in a mucous cloud. 
Branchlets of nearly equal length, 2-3 times forked. 
Penultimate ray not very short. Dactyls usually 
5, Oospores c. 300 /ti long. Mucous cloud very 

d* use . 

Branchlets of very unequal length. 2-3 times forked. 
Penultimate ray much abbreviated. Dactyls 5-6, 
very long and slender and curved at the base. 
Oospores c. 200-225 n long. Mucous cloud 
inconspicuous ... 


Homceoclem®. 

Anarthrodactyl*. 


1. .V. mirahilm . 


2. N. avu/iimafa . 

Arthrodactylae. 


3. X. disperse. 

I* 

4. X. sp. nov. P * 


5. JS\ mucronata, 


6. :V. pmido-jlabeUitla. 


7. N. mucosa. 


8. X, Wallu. 
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"Plants minute, diameter of whorls ueually not exceeding 
10 mm. Stem and branchlets extremely slender and 
flexuous. Branchlets usually 8 in a whorl, twice 
and occasionally 3 times forked. Dactyls very long 
and slender, lower cell tapering to the apex. Gxunet- 
angia produced at the first and occasionally, at the 
second forking. Oospores 225-300 p long, showing 

6-8 broadly-flanged ridges . 10. X. bratraclmperma . 

dametangia not produced at first fork of the branchlets. 

Plant small, slender. Whorls distant, branchlets 
usually 0, short and rather rigid. Oospores c. 200-250 n 
long, showing 7-8 low ridges. Membrane with con¬ 
spicuous headed large-meshed reticulation .. 9. N.tenu'minm. 

Dactyls (at lea^fc some of them) very short and divergent, 
and arising from a sterile node. 

Coronultt short, the upper cell not much longer than the 
lower. 

Oogonia solitary. 

Daotyls varying much in length, some not abbreviated 

and divergent. Oospores c. 250-400 p long. 11. X. olk/ospim. 

Dactyls extremely short, the lower cell often not much 

longer Ilian broad. Oospores c. 200-220ft long... 12. X. mcroglw'hin. 
v Oogonia clustered. Dactyls mostly short mid divergent. 

■* *' Oospores usually r. 250 g long .. 13. X. microcarpa. 

* * Ooronula elongate, some or all of the upper cells prolonged , 

into a sharp point. 14. X. furcatu . v/ 

Dactyls 2-3-celled, ultimate cell allantoid. Dioecious. Fruiting 

heads enveloped in a mucous cloud, . 15. X. »p. (X mi/no- 

'* r*. N, k-' •*,% * *. trichaurax ) 

Branchlets in each wnorl in 3 series, those of the central series much P ,} 

longer and more compound than those of the upper and lower. Heteroclemffi 

Monoecious. Young fertile whorls enveloped in a mucous cloud. 16. X. hyalin*. 


2. TOLY PELLA. 

Ultimate cells of branchlets conical . Conoideffi. 

Stem stout. Sterile branchlets simple, much elongated. Oospore mem¬ 
brane very thi i. Anfcheridia c. 300 ft in diameter. 1. T. pi'oliferet,. 

Ultimate cells of branchlets allantoid . AllantoidCffi. 

Dioecious. [Oospores c. 250-300ft long]. Antheridia c. 700ft in 

diameter... 2. T.hwpunica. 

Monoecious. Oospores c. 300-375 ft long. Antheridia c. 325-375 ft in 

diameter. .. . . 3. T. glomerata. 


3. XJTELLOPm. 

Dioecious. Plant very large. Branchlets -> 10 Cm. long, of 2-3 segrneuts; 
ultimate segment elongated. Oogonium c. 1200-1400 ft long, 1000- 
1200ft thick ; ooronula small, XitellaA ike. Antheridium c. 1000ft iit 
diameter, Producing large star-like bulbils... 1. X. ohtim. 


4. L YCMNO THAMKVS. 

Monoecious. Stem imperfectly corticate. Siipulodes in a single circle, 

very long* Oogonium produced usually between two antheridia...... 1. L. Imrbalm. 
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5 . CHARA. 

Stipulodes in a single circle . Haplostephan®. 

Stem and branchlets entirely ecorticate. 


Gametangia produced at the base of the whorl as well as at the 
branehiet-nodes. Stipulodes rudimentary. 

Dioecious. Bract-cells moderately long. Oospores c. 500-550/4 long. 


Antheridium c. 900/* in diameter. Plant moderately stout... 1 (' WtiUtrhu, 

Monoecious. Bract-cells extremely short. Oospores c. 750-875 p 
long. Antberidium c. 650 p in diameter. Plant usually very 

stout . 2. V. corallma. 

Gametangia not produ<?ed at the base of the whorl. Stipulodes + 
developed, alternating with the branch lets. Oospores e. 525—650 p 
long. Antberidium c. 275-325/t in diatn. Plant rather slender. .*». C. Iircnmii. 
Stem corticate. 

Branch lets ecorticate. 


Oogonia and antberidia mostly produced at different branohlet- 
nodes. Branchlets 1&-1G in a whorl, segments 6-8. Bract- 


cells numerous . 4. V. erythroguna. 

Oogonia and antberidia produced at the same branchlet-nodes. 

Branchlets usually 10-12 in a whorl, segments about 5. 

Ripe oospores golden-brown . 5. C. jlacnida. 

Ripe oospores black. 6. 6’. gymnopityx. 

Branchlets + corticate, lowest segment ecorticate . 7. C. hydropitys, 

Stipulodes in a double circle . ... . DiplOStephan®. 

Rows of cortical-cells of the stem equalling the number of the 

branchlets . Haplostichae. 

Dioecious. Spine-cells clustered. Cortical-cells of the branchlets 

equalling the number of the bract-cells. 8. C. canewcn, s. 


Rows of cortical-cclls of the stem twice as numerous us the branchlets. 


Cortical-cells of the branchlets twice as numerous as the bract-cells. Diplostichae. 

Secondary cortical-cells of the stem more prominent than the primary, 

so that the spine-cells appear to lie in furrows. Aulacanthae. 

Branch let-segments mostly corticate. Gametangia not produced 
above ecorticate segments. Spine-cells solitary. Ripe oospores 

normally brown, very rarely black. 9. C. vulgar 

Branchlet-segments wholly or partially ecorticate. Some gamet¬ 
angia produced above ecorticate segments. Spine-cells solitary. 

Ripe oospores brown . 10. C. gymnophylla ,. 

Primary cortical-celIs of the stein more prominent than the secondary, 

so that the spine-cells appear to stand on ridges. Tylacanth.se. 

Oospores black. Stipulodes usually somewhat irregular . 11. C.contraria. 

Rows of cortical-cells of the stem three times as numerous as the 

branchlets. Triplostichae. 

Lowest branclilet-segment corticate. 

Dioecious. Stipulodes ± elongated. Spiue-colls rudimentary. 12. C. infir mu. 


Monoecious. 

Lowest branchlet-segment moderately long. Cortical-cells of 


the branchlets twice as numerous as the bract-cells. Stipu¬ 
lodes and spine-cells rudimentary ... 13. C. frngdis. 

Lowest branchlet-segment very short. Cprtuial-cells of the 
branchlets about three times as numerous as the bract-cells, 

Stipulodes elongated acute. Spine-cells minute acute. 14. C. hrwhypu*. 

Lowest branchlet-segment ecorticate. Cortical-cells of the branchlets 
three times as numerous as the bract-cells. Stipulodes elongated 

acute. Spine-cells acute. Monoecious.. 15. t\ ztylamca, 
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1. NITELLA Agardh. 

I. Homoeoclemee. 

i. Anarthrodactylae. 

1. N. mirabilis Nordstedt, species nova. (PL 35.) 

Homceoclema anarthrodactyla seuiel furcata (gloeocephala ?) dioecia. 
Oogonia, et antheridia utraeque aggregate plerumque longipedicellatse ; 
dactyli ± mucronati. 

Dioecious. Stem rather slender, diam. c. 500 f a . Whorls of 6-8 long 
branchlets. Branchlets once-furcate, the primary rays averaging about $ 
the length of the entire branchlet; dactyls 2-4, usually 3, long, slender 
(diam. c. 125 ^a), equal, divergent, terminating in ± mucronate points. 
Oogonia usually clustered 2-3 together, a few solitary, conspicuously stalked, 
c. 550-700/a long (excl.cor.), 475-575 /a broad ; spiral cells swelling slightly 
at their apex, usually showing 8 convolutions; coronula broadly conical, 
c. 50 fjL high, 75 /a broad, deciduous. Oospores c. 375-475 /a long, 325-375 /a 
broad, c. 300 fi thick, deep golden-brown, showing 6 thin broadly-flanged 
ridges ; membrane finely granulate. Antheridia clustered 2—3 together, 
central (when present) sessile, the lateral stalked, diameter c. 500-600/a. 

In some shallow pools in the bed of an ancient river, Gonda, Oudh (Dist. 6). 
14 Jan. 1922, no. 1; Dec. 1923, nos. 21, 23. G. O. Alien. 

This remarkable species was first discriminated by Dr. Nordstedt, who 
gave it the ms. name J¥. mirabilis , from specimens collected in Yunnan, 
China, 29 April, 1908, by Fr. Ducjoux (no. 5856), which are preserved in 
the national herbarium in Paris. Dr. Nordstedt kindly afforded my late 
brother and myself the opportunity of examining the specimens, and has 
asked me to describe the plant. 

Mr. Allen’s discovery of it in India is of great interest, and his carefully 
selected and admirably prepared specimens have supplied the means of 
describing the habit of the plant and of figuring it* the original Chinese 
specimens being poor. The Indian specimens show a rather small plant, 
about 15-20 cm. in height, with long branchlets, and a generally lax habit 
resembling that of the European N. syncarpa , the male plant forming small 
dense heads. The stem and branchlets show well-marked annular incrus¬ 
tation. The Chinese plant has rather larger oogonia and oospores than that 
from India. The very young fertile heads of both plants appear to be 
enveloped in a slight mucous cloud. 

The outstanding features of the species are the clustered long-stalked 
oogonia and the antheridia in clusters of 2-3, some with conspicuously long 
stalks, originating laterally in the same manner as the dactyls, one being 
usually sessile in its normal position. The stalks of the oogonia are some* 
times extremely long ; I have measured one of about 5 mm. 
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2. Nitella acuminata Braun. 

1. Below Simla (4000'), 1885. Sir (J. Watt . 

5. Bogoda, Hasaribagh, Chota Nagpur, 1873, no. 20712 ; Purulia, 

Ohota Nagpur, 1874, no. 25250. C. B. Clarke. 

6. Forbesganj, Dist. Purneah, 1906, no. 27327. 1. II. Bin-kilt. 

Gonda, Oudh, 1922, no. 4. (r . 0. Allen. 

11. Penang, 1896, no. 52. T. B. Blow. 

Kuala Lumpur, F.M.S., 1922, no. 764. 11. 1\ Backer. A form 

with very short dactyls. 

11*. Singapore, 1896, no. 51. T. B. Blow. 

Sauglin, Singapore, 1898, no. 9137. 11. iV. Ridley. 

Recorded by Braun from (3) (Joncan, and (5) Coromandel Coast. 

N. acuminata is a widely distributed tropical and sub-tropical species, 
occurring also in Ceylon, the East Indian Archipelago, and the Philippine T. : 
Mauritius and Madagascar ; North America, reaching as far north us New 
York State; West Indies ; South America. 

ii. Arthrodactyl®. 

3. N. DI8PEKSA Bra mi. 

Recorded by Braun from (3) Concan and (8) Assam. 

4. N. sp. nova ? 

Homoeoclema arthrodactyla (semper bicellulata) fiabellata gloeocephala 
dicecia. 

9. Yawnghwe River, near head of Inle Valley, Southern Shan States, 
10th March, 1922, no. 3. N. Amutndale. 

Dr. Annandale's specimen consists of the male plant only, and I have not 
thought it desirable therefore to give it a name as in the absence of the 
female plant it is not possible to draw up a satisfactory description, or to 
compare it with the allied Australian species. It is a striking plant with 
fertile whorls about 20 mm. in diameter invested in a dense mucilaginous 
cloud. The stem is about 750ft in diameter, the branchlcts usually 8, twice 
or three times forked, with about 8 rays at the first forking ; the penultimate 
rays are not much shorter than the dactyls which are about 6 in number, 
elongated, of about equal length, the lower cell slightly narrowing at the 
apex, the apical cell very narrow and acute. The antheridia, about 450 ft in 
diameter, are produced at all the nodes, though less frequently at the first 
node. 

It is much to be hoped that the plant may be again collected,! so that 
female examples may be obtained. 


2 e 2 
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5. Nitella muchonata Mique), lat . 

3. Ghiplun, 1914. & P. Agharkar. 

6. Benares. JS. Sahni. 

Oonda, Oudh, 1922, nos. 5, 8, 11, 16. G. 0. Allen . 

9. Noung Shong Khong, Manipur, 3900', 1882, nos. 6306-7 ; Lareain, 
Manipur, 1882, no. 6296 (part) ; Kittiemala, Manipur, 1882, 
no. 6820 (part) ? Sir (?, Watt . 

Eatha, 1904, no. 22666; Kawkaveik, 1904, no. 24474. /. //. BurkilL 

The above represent a series of' slightly different forms which, from the 
material at present available, I can only refer to N. mucronata in a broad 
sense. The doubtful plant from Manipur under no. 6820 shows a resem¬ 
blance to N. oligospira , but some of the ultimate rays are 3-celled and few 
are much abbreviated. There is a considerable difference between the deco¬ 
ration of the oospore-membranes of the several plants here included under 
N* mucronatu , some having the well-marked regular reticulation of the 
European plant, while in others the protuberant portions are only imperfectly 
connected. 

A 7 . mucronata , including its subspecies, is widely distributed, occurring in 
most parts of Europe and in Asia, Africa, and North America. 

6. N. pseudo- itlabeljl at a Braun. 

Recorded by Braun from (8) Chittagong, and from Java, Borneo, and 
China. 

Further investigation is necessary as regards this rather ambiguous species. 
In the M Fragments 97 from which the name must date JV. pseudo-flabellata , with 
the exception of forma mucosa Nordst., is treated as gymnocephalous, but, in 
order to be sure of this character, the plant must be observed in its early 
stages, as later on in some at least of the gloeocephalous species the mucous 
cloud is not apparent. This fact has probably led to some confusion. 
Dr. Allen regarded the elongated primary ray as an important character, 
but iucluded the glceocephalous plants, here separated as N. mucosa . The 
larger number of rays especially at the second and ultimate furcations and 
the greater number and approximately equal length of the uniformly 2-celled 
dactyls seem to distinguish it from N, mucronata . 

7. N. mucosa J. Groves. JS • pseudo-flabellata f. mucosa Nordst. 

10 or 11. Galang, Malay Peninsula, 1899, no. 10827. //. N. Ridley . 

11*. Oluny Lake, Singapore, 1920. T. F. Chipp; 1923, no. 10016. 
R . j E, Holttum . 

An immature plant collected by Mir G. Watt in 1885 below Simla at 
4000' probably also belongs to this species. 

N. mucosa was originally described as f. mucosa from New Z ealan d; 
plants apparently referable to it have been collected in Ceylon, Ja pa n, and 
Tonkin. 
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8. Nttella Wattii ’species no\a. (PL 36 ) 

Homoeoclema arthrodactyla flabellata macrodactyla glueoeephala monoica. 
Ramuli inaequales pierumque tris-furcati, partim aliquando quaterfurcati. 
Radius primarius elongatus, dimidi urn ramuli tote longitudinis superans ; 
radii penultimi multo abbreviate dactylos 5-0 elongates, semper bicellulatos 
gerentes. 

Stem slender (diam. c. 400 fi). Whorls of 6-7 rather short branchlets of 
unequal length. Branchlets usually three times furcate, some of the quater¬ 
nary rays occasionally again divided. Primary ray exceeding half the length 
of the entire branchlet; secondary rays 6-7 usually elongated ; tertiary rays 
5-6, some simple, some forked, the latter usually very short; dactyls 5-6, 
very slender (diam. c. 40-65 /x), when quaternary or quinary more than twice, 
often three times, as long as the penultimate rays, always 2-celled, the lower 
cell much curved at the base, slightly tapering at the apex, ultimate cell 
elongate-conical, c. 50-80/x long, 20-25 /j, broad, with long acuminate point. 

Oogonia solitary, produced at the third (and fourth when present), and 
occasionally at the second, node, c. 300-320 /x long (excl. eoromila), 225- 
240 fi broad, spiral-cells showing 8-10 convolutions; coronula c. 30/x high, 
45 fi broad. Oospores broadly ellipsoid, e. 200-225 /x long, 175-200/x broad, 
125/x thick, showing 7-8 thin fairly prominent ridges with narrow flanges, 
scarcely crested, warm chestnut-brown ; membrane with vermiform decora¬ 
tion. Antheridia produced usually at the second, sometimes at the first node, 
diameter c. 225/x. 

6. Mugra (prior to 1882), no. 306. Sir (r. Watt. 

Sir George Watt's larger specimen shows a plant about 20 cm. high, of 
slender graceful habit, the fruiting whorls not forming distinct heads. The 
mucous cloud is hardly perceptible to the naked eye in the dried plant. 
The outstanding features seem to be the unequal length of the branchlets in 
the same whorl, and the much abbreviated penultimate rays, surmounted by 
the cluster of dactyls, presenting a tassel-like appearance. 

9. N. TENUI8S1MA Kiitz. 

A form of this species, var. byssoides, is recorded by Braun from (5) the 
coast oE (Coromandel (Brlanyer 1826-8). I have not seen a specimen. It 
is to be hoped that it may be again collected, as from Braun's remarks it 
would appear to differ considerably from the typical form. 

iV. temiissima occurs in many countries in Europe, in N. Africa, 
N. America, and the West Indies. 

10. N. BATRACHOSPERMA BraUU. 

6. Gonda, Oudh, 30th Dec. 1922, no. 24. (i. 0. Allen. 

The first record for India for this minute species. A doubtful plant. 
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collected by Professor Agbarkar io 1912, in Kathiawar, agrees with 
X batvachoapenna in having the branchlets usually only twice forked, with 
gametangia produced at the first forking, but has 6 branchlets in a whorl, 
and lacks the characteristic broad flanges of the oospore ridges. 

The distribution of the species as at present known is very disconnected, 
but it is probably often overlooked on account of its diminutive size. It has 
been found in a number of European countries, in Japan, North America, 
and Australia. 

11. Nitklla oligospika Braun. 

G. Bengal. Griffith {Herb. Calcutta). 

Sucksagur, near Calcutta, no. 303. &ir G. Watt. 

.Recorded by Braun from (2) Lahore and (10) Pegu, also so named by 
him from Nowkreem, Khasia, 5000', llerb. Hooker , and from Nicobar I. 
by Nordstedt. 

X oligospira is characteristically a tropical species, occurring in Ceylon, 
Java, Japan ; Comoro Islands ; Texas ; West Indies ; Venezuela and Brazil. 

12. N. microglochin Braun. 

A specimen collected by G. M. Woodrow at Ratuagiri, 1893, no. 2, has 
the remarkably short dactyls of this species, but I have not seen ripe fruit. 

X microglochin was described by Braun from a plant collected by S. Kurz 
in the Kolodyne Valley, Aracan, and I do not know of any other record of it. 
It may possibly be merely an extreme form of one of the other species of 
the Brachydactyhc. • 

13. N. MicitocARPA Braun. 

11. Gunong Tungul Bindings, Perak, 1896, no. 7142; Bruar Bindings, 
Perak, 1896, no. 7144. //. A. Ridley. 

Penang, no. 1887. H % A 7 . Ridley. 

Occurs also in Ceylon and Java; South Africa and Madagascar; North 
and South America, and West Indies. 

14. N. fitrcata Agardb (1824). Chara fnrcata Bruzel. (1824), Roxburgh 

(1832); A. Roxburgliii Braun (1849), not C. Roxburghii Braun 
(1835). 

11*. Singapore, 1896. T. B. Blow. 

Recorded by Braun from (5) Coromandel (bast, (10) Pegu, and the 
Nicobar Islands. Roxburgh recorded it from (6) “tanks and stagnant sweet 
water near Calcutta.” Although there seems to have been some confusion 
as to.the earlier plants circulated under this name, I think there can be none 
as regards the identification of Roxburgh’s plant, and therefore that of 
Agardh and Brqzelius based thereon. Both the latter authors say “ nnculis 
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alaribus, aggregate,” Roxburgh’s drawing of the plant at Kew shows the 
remarkable character of the coronula and his description in c Flora Indica/ 
in. p. 564, could hardly belong to any other species. 

The distribution of N. furcata seems to be a restricted one. It is at 
present known from India, Ceylon, Malay Archipelago, and Philippine* 
Islands, but A r . japonica Allen, from Japan, and N. guineensis Kiitz., from 
W. Africa, are apparently nearly related thereto. 

15. Njtella sp. N. myriotricha Kiitz. prox. 

3. Amboli, Western Ghats, 1902, no. 17073. I. H. Bur kill. 

8. Tsillong, Khasia, 1867, no. 3762. <\ B. Clarke . 

Both these plants belong to Braun's section Polyarthrodactybr and agree 
in the main with the Australian N. myriotricha , having 2-3-celled dactyls 
with allantoid-mucronate apical cells, being dioecious, and having the female 
plant forming small fruiting heads enveloped in mucus. There are, however, 
some minor points of difference between the Australian plant and those from 
India, as well as between the Indian plants themselves. Further specimens 
of both the latter are desirable in order to arrive at a satisfactory deter¬ 
mination. 

II. Heteroclemee. 

16. N. hyalina Agardh. 

2. Gwalior, 1890. (’. Maries. 

Depalpur, Indore State, 1914. /V. J\ Agharkar . 

Watrak River, 1915, no. 1192. L. J. Sedgwick. 

3. Moota River, Poona, 1895. G. J/. Woodrow. 

Kattiawar. Sir (1. Watt. 

Chiplun Dist., Ratnagiri, 1913. S. P . Agharkar. 

5. Saugor. Jevdon. 

Chanda I)ist., 1889, no. 10051 (part). J. F . Duthie. 

A 

Betwa River, Bundelkund, and near Rajghat, 1888, nos. 7091-2 
(part). J. F. Duthie. 

6. Botanic Garden, Shibpur, Calcutta, 1901. Sir 1). Praia . 

Benares, 1908. T. B. Blow. 

Gonda, Oudh, 1921-2, nos. 10, 19. G. O. Allen. 

10. Tatawngioa (?), south of Prome, Lower Burma, 1904, no. 23843. 
I. H Burkill. 

Recorded by Braun from (2) Baluchistan, (3) Nilgiri Hills, and (6) Prov. 
Bebar. 

N. hyalina is a very widely distributed species occurring over a large part 
of Europe ; Soongaria, Persia, China, Japan ; N. and S. Africa; N. and S. 
America, West Indies; Australia, New Zealand, and New* Caledonia. 
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2. TOLYPELLA Leonhardi. 

I. Conoideee. 

1. T. rrolifeua Leonh. 

6. Gonda, Oudh, Dec. 1922, nos. 22, 25, 29. G. 0. Allen . 

Not, I believe, hitherto recorded from any part of Asia, but an immature 
specimen collected by J. M. Delavay in 1887 in Yunnan, China, almost 
certainly belongs to this species. 

T. prolifera occurs in a few scattered localities in Europe and North 
America. 

IT. Allantoidese. 

2. T. hispanica Nordst. 

2. Quetta, 7th April, 1888, no, 8747. >/. F. Dnthie . The male plant 

only. 

T, hispanica occurs in several localities on the Northern and Southern 
shores of the Mediterranean and in Persia. 

3. T. GLOMEHATA Loonll. 

1. Sumbal, Kashmir, at 5200', 1890, no. 129. Col . //. II. Johnston. 

2. Quetta, 13th April, 1888, no. 3562. .7. //. Lace. 

Mr. Arthur Bennett kindly* gave us a small portion of a plant collected by 
Potanin in Western Kansu, China, which probably belongs to this species, 
but the specimen is hardly sufficient for identification. It is recorded from 
Ispahan, Persia, 1868, by C. Haussknecht, but the specimens of Hausskneeht’s 
from that place which I have examined belong to T. hispanica. Braun 
(“ Fragincnte,” p. 96) refers to a doubtful plant from 44 aqnis pigris deserte 
Cvmani 99 as being either T. nidifica or a variety of the present species. 

T. glomerata is widely distributed in Europe. It occurs also in N. and S. 
Africa, N. America, and Tasmania. 

3. N1TELLOPSIS Hy. 

1. N. obtusa J. Groves. Lychnothamnus stelliger Braun. 

1, Dhal Lake, near Srinagar, Kashmir, Sept., Oct. 1921, G . O . Allen . 
? and cJ. 

9. Fort Stedimin, Upper Burma, 1892. Abdul Huh . Sterile. 

We had little doubt as to the identity of the Fort Stedman plant, but, in 
the absence of gametangia, and in view of the great distance from any 
known locality for the species, hesitated to record it. Mr. Allen's recent 
discovery of it in Kashmir removes the element of doubt as to the Burmese 
plant. 

With the exception of these localities N. obtusa is not known to occur 
outside Europe, where it is an uncommon plant, though widely distributed. 
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4. LYCHNOTHAMNU8 Leonli. 

1 . L. barbatur Leonh. 

J. Dhal Lake, near Srinagar, Kashmir, Oct., Sept. 1921. G % O. Allen . 
2. Depalpur, Indore State, March 1914. S. /\ Ayharkar. 

0. Bengal, prior to 1882, nos. 308 & 315. Sir G. Watt. 

Gonda, Oudh, 15th Dec. 1921 ; 1922, nos. 2, 15, 20, 27, 28 ; 1923, 
no. 32. G. 0. Allen. 

Prior to Sir (4. Watt’s discovery of this remarkably distinct plant in 
India, its known distribution was confined to a small part of Europe, viz. :— 
Germany, Italy, and a single locality in Eastern France. 

5. OHARA Linn. 

I. Haplostephanee. 

1. 0. Wallichii Braun. 

6. Gonda, Oudh (? and <?), 15th Oct., Nov. (no. 9), Dec. (no. 26), 
1922 ; Lucknow, 8th Jan. 1923, no. 30. G. O. Allen. 

Mr. Alienas rediscovery of this species is an important one. The specimen 
in the Wallich herbarium, collected in 1809 at Pirgunj (6), from which the 
species was described, consisted of the male plant only, and it had not, I 
believe, since been collected. Mr. Allen's specimens of the female plant 
enable me to add particulars of the fruit. The vegetative parts of the 
female plant correspond fairly closely with Braun’s description of the male. 
The oogonia are clustered at the base of the whorl, both in- and outside 
the branchlets, and at the first and second branchlet-nodes, usually 2-3 
together at the former and 1 at the latter, and are much exceeded in length 
by the adjacent bract-cells. They are broadly ellipsoid, about 850—875 fi 
long, 550-575 y, broad, the spiral-cells showing 7-8 convolutions; the 
coronula nearly straight, about 250 y broad, 150 y high. The oospores are 
broadly-ellipsoid to ellipsoid-cylindrical, + truncate at both ends, especially 
at the base, about 500-550 ju, long, 375-450 y broad (excl. ridges), showing 
6-7 strong prominent ridges, with very short claws ; membrane thick, firm 
and opaque. 

Closely allied to the Australasian C. ausiralh (also dioecious) and to 
(\ coral lim (monoecious), but differing from both in the smaller fruits, elon¬ 
gated apical segments of the branchlets, and the well-developed bract-cells. 
From V. Brannii it differs in producing gametangia at the base of the whorl 
as well as at the branchlet-nodes. 

2. 0. OORALJLINA Willd. 

2. Depalpur, Indore State, 1914. S. /\ Ayharkar. 

3. Malabar, no. 138. Herb. Kew , Chiplun, Ratnngiri, 1914. & i\ 

4 Ayharkar, 
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6. Calcutta, 1864, no. 1924. S. Kurz . 

Howrah, no. 2593; Mugra.; Sucksagur, no. 2594. Sir G. Watt. 
Benares, 1919. B. Sahni (comm. <\ V. B. Marquand) . 

Gonda, Oudh, 1921 ; 1922, nos. 13, 18. G. 0 . Allen* 

10. Kyantuw, Dist. Akyab, 1907, no. 28275. /. //. Burkill. 

10*. S. Andaman I., 1890. Sir G. King. 

Recorded by Braun from (5) Tranquebar and Madras, and (6 ?) Bengal* 
Occurs also in Ceylon and the Philippine Islands. 

3. Ohara Braunii Gmel. 

1. Dulash Kula, 6000', 1888, nos. 9660-1. Sir G. Watt. 

6. Gouda, Oudh, 1921. G. O. Alien.) 

8. Assam, 1882. Simons. 

9. Noting Shong Khong, Manipur, 1882, no. 6305 ; Lareain, 1882-4, 

no. 6296. Sir G. Watt. 

Recorded by Braun from (1) Naini Tul, Kumaon ; (5) Getigu, Coroman¬ 
del ; (6) Behar, Bengal. 

C.Braunii is widely distributed, occurring in many parts of Asia (Siberia, 
Syria, Java, Tonquin, China, Japan, Philippine I.) ; over a largo part of 
Europe, in N. and S. Africa, N. and S. America, Australia, New Zealand, 
and Sandwich I. 

4. O. Rrythrogyna Griffith. C. Griffith# Braun. • 

6 . Between Kissongunga and Sitalya, 1868, no. 1884. S. Kurz. 

Chitowni, near Nepal frontier, Dharbanga Dist., 1907, no. 29320, 
1. H. Burkill. * 

Described by Griffith from Serampore, and recorded by Braun from 
Saharanpore Botanic Garden ; also found in Cochin China and Java. 

Braun’s action in setting aside the name published by Griffith, with a very 
fair description, in favour of a MS. name of his own, seems indefensible. 

5. 0. flaccida Braun. 

3, or 5. Bbainsi, Nizam's Dorn., 1905. /. H. Burkill . 

11. I. of Langkari. C. Curtis . 

Bottom of Lake Dayong Boating, 1890, FI. of Kedah no. 2587. 
C* Curtis. A form with unusually short stipulodes. 

Recorded by Braun from (5) Madras and (6?) Lower Bengal. The 
golden-brown ripe oospores afford the only character that I know of to 
distinguish this from the next species, and in many specimens which have 
passed through our hands the fruits were immature. It is therefore probably 
much more widely distributed in India than the above localities imyply. 

Outside India C. flaccida has been collected in the Libyan Desert, Ceylon, 
Tonkin, Borneo, Celebes, and the Philippine and Marianne Is la nds , 
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6. Chara gymnopitys Braun. 

2. Depalpur, Indore State, J914. 8. P. Agharkar . 

11 . Kuala Lumpur, Fed. Malay States, 1922, nos. 705 5 <fe 710. H . P. 
Hacker . 

11*. Singapore Gardens Lake, 1890. T. B. Blow § (nos. 0915 & 9137) 
//. If. Ridley. 

Recorded by Braun from (10) Kolodyne Valley, Aracan. Some of the 
plants referred to as unidentified under the foregoing, no doubt belong to this 
species. 

Braun separated his C. Bentliami from t\ yymnopitys by the comparative 
number of stipulodes and branchlets, the former having the same number of 
each, the latter double as many stipulodes as branchlets, this character 
throwing them into different sub-sections of the Ifaplostephamr. In his 
notes included in the “ Fragmented p. 118, he recognizes that this is unsatis¬ 
factory, the character being inconstant. It frequently happens that there 
are more stipulodes than branchlets, yet not double the number, and we have 
not been able to separate the specimens we have examined satisfactorily by 
this character. As far as I can at present see, I can only regard C. Bentliami 
at most as a variety of (\ yymnopitys . The specimens from Kuala Lumpur 
and Singapore would come under C. Bentliami . In the whorls of the 
Depalpur plant which I have examined the stipulodes are rather more 
numerous. 

( \ yymnopitys is widely distributed, occurring in Socotra, China, Japan, 
Philippine Islands ; Cape Colony; N. America (New York and Michigan) ; 
Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, and New Caledonia. 

7. 0. hydropitys * Reichb. 

6 . Gonda, Oudh, 1922, no. 3. (i. 0. Alien . 

C. hydropitys occurs also in Ceylon ; N. Africa ; and N. and S. America, 
the range being within 30° north and south of the Equator, except in 
N. America, where it runs up to just over 40° in the Eastern United States. 

II. Dlplostephanee. 
i. Haplosticha. 

8 . C. oanescens Loisel. C* crinita Wallr. 

2. Quetta, Baluchistan, 1888, no. 3837. J. 77. Lace , Hl>. Watt . 

Recorded by Braun from (2) Baluchistan and Peshawar. 

<7. canescens occurs in Afghanistan, Siberia, and China. It is known from 
a groat part of Europe, N. Africa (Gran Canaria and Egypt), and the 
NJE. United States. 


* Spelt hydropit hys by Reich enbnch, 
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ii. Diplostich®. 

* Aulacanthrc. 

9. Ohara vulgaris L. C.fmtida Braun. 

This polymorphic species is very widely distributed in India proper. We 
have seen specimens from districts 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, and 7, also from 9, Manipur. 
A form collected by Mrs. Tristram from (2) near Oampbellpur has unusually 
large antheridia (diam.*525/a). 

A world-wide species. 

10. C. gymnophylla Braun. 

9 . Inn Gaung, c. 3800\ nos. 1-2; middle of Inle Valley, c. 3000', no. 4: 
N. of Fort Stedman, Inle Valley, c. 3000', no. 5 ; Taunggyi, 4700', 
no. 7; Loi-An near Kalaw, no. 8; all in the Southern Shan 
States, 1922. N. Annandale . 

Closely allied to and much resembling C . vulgaris and perhaps best 
regarded as a subspecies thereof, distinguished by its ± ecorticate branchlets, 
gametangia being produced at nodes not giving rise to a cortex. 

C. gymnophylla is characteristically a Mediterranean species occurring all 
along the south of Europe, in Syria, and in several parts of N. and S. Africa, 
also in the Caucasus, and it is known from one locality in China. 

** Tylacanthse. 

11. 0. OONTRAIilA Kiitz. 

Widely distributed in India proper, occurring in many localities in 
districts 1, 2, 3, 6, and 7, also in 9, Northern Shan States. 

C. cmtraria is a wide-spread species occurring almost throughout Europe, 
in some other parts of Asia, in North and South Africa, in North and South 
America, and in Australasia, 

iii. Triplostichtt. 

* Phlseopodes. 

12 . C. infjrma Braun. 

This rather doubtful species was described from specimens collected by 
Griffith in Afghanistan (without further indication of locality), numbered 4, 
112 , & 128. The principal characters relied upon to separate it from the 
other dioecious species of the section were the strongly»developed stipulodes 
coupled with rudimentary spine-cells. Specimens from the two localities 
mentioned below, however, seem to belong to this species, although the 
stipulodes are by no means always well-developed, and the bracts. and 
br&cteoles are smaller than in Griffith’s plant. The carte* is tfmila*, the 
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Spine-cells are always rudimentary, and the antheridium is of the same 
diameter. Unfortunately the fruit in Col. Johnston’s plant is too young for 
comparison. 

1. Kurparthal, near Naini Tal, Kumaon, 5000-6000', 1885, no. 5228. 

J . F. Duthie. A . 

2. Near Peshawar, Punjab, 1000', 1895-7. Col. H. //. Johnston. $ (J. 

An immature ? plant from Baltisthan, Skardo, Kashmir (1), 1876, 
no. 30503, C. B. Clarke , may also belong to this species. 

13. Ohara fragilis Desv. 

1. Dhal Lake, Kashmir, 1921. G. O. Allen . 

2. Gwalior. Maries . Bhitu, Merwara, Khandwa Dist., !. no. 5257. 

F. Duthie. 

3. Bombay. Major Hobson. Hiver at Poona, 1895. G.M. Woodrow 
3? Pools in bed of Nerbudda, Khandwa Dist., 1889, no. 8549 (part). 

J. F. Duthie. 

6. Patna, 1812. lib. Wallich. Sucksagur, prior to 1882. Sir G. Watt. 
Gonda, Oudh, 1922, nos. 12, 17. G. O. Allen. 

A world-wide species. 

14. C. brachypus Braun. 

2. Depalpur, Indore State, 1914. S. P. Agharkar. 

3. W. Khandesh, 1899, no. 33217. I. If. Burkill. 

Beyt, Dwarka, Kathiawar, 1912 ; Ohiplun Dist., Katnagiri, 1913 
S. F: Agharkar. 

5. Chanda l)ist., Central Prov., 1889, no. 10051 (part). ./. F. Duthie. 

6. Mugra (prior to 1882), no. 305. Sir G . Watt. 

Gonda, Oudh, 1921, no. 14. G. <K Allen. 

9. Sagaing, Upper Burma, 1890. Abdul link. 

Recorded by Braun from (5) Tranquebar and near Madras ; (6) Saheb- 
gung, Saharanpore ; (8) Assam. 

C. brachypus also occurs in Tonquin, the Philippine Islands; in several 
places in Tropical Africa and in Egypt as far north as Damietta (e. 31° N.) : 
New Guinea ; and Northern Australia. 

** Gymnopodes. 

15. C. zkylanioa Willd. 

This appears to be distributed over the greater part of Southern and 
Eastern India, having been collected in many localities in districts 3, 5, and 6, 
also in (8) Assam, (9) Burmah, (11) Kuala Lumpur, and the Cocos and 
Andaman Islands. 
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Recorded by Braun from (3) Nilgiri Hills, (5) Coast of Coromandel, 
(6) Bengal, (8) Assam, and from G-engu and Busna. 

C. zeylanica in one or other of its many forms is very widely distributed 
in the tropical and subtropical regions’of both hemispheres, apparently only 
reaching beyond the limits of 33° N. and S. of the Equator in the United 
States of America. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

1'latk 35. 

Nitella mirabilis. 

Fiji;. 1. Portion of plant, natural size. 

v 2 o t) 

3. Branohlet-node, . X 15. 

4. ,, >» $ • X l"h 

5. Oogonium, x 35. 

(>. Oospore, x 35. 

7. Oospore-membrane. X 200. 

8, 9. Tips of dactyls. X 50. 

(The magnifications are only approximate.) 

Plate 36. 

Nitella Wattit. 

Fig. 1. Plant, natural size. 

2. Whorl with hranchlets. x 6. 

3. Single branchlet. x 10. 

4. Oogonium# x 25. 

5. Oospore, x 40. 

0. Oospore-membrane, x 350. 

7-9. Tips of dactyls, x 125. 

(The magnifications are only approximate.) 
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On the Cuticular Structure of the Devonian Plant Psilophyton . By W. N. 
Edwards. (Published by permission of the Trustees of the British 
Museum ; communicated by J. Ramsbottom, O.B.E., M.A., Sec. L.S.) 

(Platk 37 & 5 Text-ligurea.) 

[Head 1st November, ]923.] 

Introduction. 

The Geological Department of the British Museum (Natural History) 
possesses several specimens of the Devonian genus Psilophyton from 
Gaspe and other localities in Canada which were collected and presented by 
Sir J. W. Dawson, and some of which were actually figured by him. This 
Canadian material presents several points of interest, of which the most 
important is the presence in some specimens of a cuticle which could be 
detached from the rock and macerated with Schultze’s mixture in the usual 
manner. The present communication deals with the epidermal structure as 
seen in cuticular preparations of Psilophyton princeps Dawson, one of the 
earliest land-plants with which we are acquainted. 


Fig. 1. 



Psilophyton princeps Daws. 

Fragment of stem from specimen V. 14918. x 2. 

Most of the specimens dealt with are labelled P. princeps var. ormtum 
Daws., but as White (1-905, p. 61) and Halle (1916, p. 14) have shown, 
the so-called variety omatum is really the typo of the species, and should 
henceforth be referred to Psilophyton princeps . The best preparations were 
obtained from specimen V. 14918, a fairly accurate drawing of which was 
given by Dawson (1871, pi. ix. fig. 100: the figure is natural size). This 
specimen is a small piece of dark sandstone on which are scattered fragments 
of the stems of P. princeps showing the typical spines or emergences of the 
species. One of these fragments, about 3 mm. in diameter, is refigured here 
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(text-fig. 1) and the cuticle shown in PL 37. figs. 2, 3, & 6 was taken from it. 
Several other specimens also yielded cuticles, which were sometimes very 
fragile and not well preserved, but in all cases where the structure 
could be made out it agreed with that of the specimen just mentioned. 
When in Stockholm in the spring of 1922, I examined further material from 
Gaspe in the palaaobotanical section of the Natural History Museum, by 
kind permission of Prof. T. G. Halle, and obtained good preparations very 
similar to those in the British Museum. 

Before proceeding to describe the specimens in detail, it may be of interest 
to note that this ancient plant has retained its cuticle practically unchanged 
since Lower Devonian times, and that no plant cuticles preserved in this way 
have hitherto been recorded, so far as I am aware, earlier then the Carbon¬ 
iferous. Like other “ mummified 99 fossil cuticles, that of Psilophyton takes up 
stains (such as safranin and methyl green) as readily as if it had been 
obtained from a living plant. 

Fig* 2. 




P. pnnceps. Sketches of stomata from a slide in Stockholm Museum 
(Falaobotanical Section). 

Structure of Epidermis . 

The epidermal cells, which are angular and usually longer than broad, 
vary considerably in size and shape, and PI 37. fig. 3 gives a good idea 
of the variation in a small area. Almost square cells are seen occasion¬ 
ally, but they are more often fusiform or long and narrow with oblique end 
walls* The actual length of the cells varies from *075 mm. to *3 mm., and 
the width from *03 mm. to ’075 mm. The walls are thick (about *004- 
*007 mm.) and straight or only slightly curved. The end walls are frequently 
thicker than the others. There is usually a dark round or oval mark in the 
centre of each cell, presumably a papilla (see PL 37. fig. 2), which is some¬ 
times slightly elongated into a short ridge. 
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Scattered among the epidermal cells are stomata, whoso exact structure is 
rather difficult to make out (see PI. 37. figs. 2, 3, 6 & text-fig. 2). They are 
not very numerous, for there are about 4-9 per square millimetre. They 
are all orientated in the same direction, with the long axis vertical. They 
usually appear to have an elongated pore, the walls bounding which are 
thickened and cuticularised. The outer walls of the cells flanking the pores 
are also thickened and frequently have a crescentic form. In some cases 
the pore seems to be closed, and there is only a single dark longitudinal 
line between the two outer crescentic thickenings (text-fig. 2). It seems 

Fig. 3. 



P. princep*. Spine-bise from which the spine haft been torn away. Slide Y. 14918 c, 

Brit. Mus,, Geol. Dept. 

probable that the guard-cells were cuticularised along their inner and outer 
walls, the thinner portions of the walls above and below the pore having 
disappeared. It is just possible, however, that these cells with thickened 
walls are subsidiary cells and that the actual guard-cells were on a slightly 
lower plane and have not been preserved, unless indeed the inner thickenings 
alone belong to the guard-cells. I have so far been unable to obtain any 
sections which would throw light on the structure of the guard-cells. As 
regards their dimensions, the average length of the stomatal apparatus is 
•07 mm. and the average width *03 mm. 
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There does not seem to be any definite arrangement of the cells round the 
stomata, which vary in number from 4 to 7, but their walls are sometimes 
rather fainter than those of the ordinary epidermal cells. In some instances 
these cells appear to be very slightly below the general level of the epidermis, 
as if they formed a very shallow pit containing the stoma, but on the whole 
the thickened ridges of the stomatal apparatus seem to be on the same plane 
as the rest of the cuticle. 

The Emergences .—The spine-like emergences which are so characteristic of 
the species have usually disappeared from the flattened part of the stem, 
leaving a slit or oval space in the cuticle (indicating that the spines were 
flattened vertically) around which the radiating epidermal cells tend to be 
rather elongated. Part of one of these spaces from which a spine has 
been torn away is shown at the top of fig. 2 (PI. 37) and another in text- 
figure 3, A few preparations were made of spines attached to the edge 

Fig. 4. 



P. princeps . Spines; left, shows a stoma close to the base, slide V. G78 a ; 
right, slide V. f>78 A, Brit. Mas. Geol. Dept. 


of the flattened stemi (text-fig. 4) showing their tapering form with occasion¬ 
ally a well-marked longitudinal striation, while especially near the tip they 
were of a much darker colour than the epidermal cells, as if they were highly 
cuticularised. No stomata nor veins were seen on the spines examined, and 
rarely any trace of cell-walls, except near the base. The use of the term 
“ emergence ” rather than “ leaf” would thorefore seem to be justifiable, and 
even if they are to be regarded as rudimentary leaves—the starting point of 
the leaf of the microphyllous Pteridophytes—it seems clear that in Pdlophytm 
princeps they were not concerned with assimilation. Since the tip was so fine 
and pointed, it was difficult to obtain exact measurements, but apparently the 
spines did not exceed 2*5 mm. in length in the material at my disposal, and 
were often shorter. Sections of the spines showed only that th^y were 
vertically flattened and that they were very thin. 
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In addition to the scars of the macroscopic emergences, there are certain 
arrangements of the epidermal cells (see PI. 37. figs. 2 & 3 ami text-fig. 5), 
in which a small circular central cell or space is surrounded by elongated 
radiating cells. These much resemble the hair-bases of many higher plants, 
and P&ilophyton may therefore have been provided with a few scattered hairs 
in addition to the larger spines. These supposed hair-bases are very much 
smaller than the spine-bases, and there’does not appear to be any intermediate 
stage between the two. No hairs have been seen attached to the bases. 

Text-figure 4 shows a stoma close to the ba*e of a spine, but there is no 
definite or regular association of stomata and emergences. 


Fig. 5. 



P. princeps. Hair-base ('?). From a slide in the Stockholm Museum. 

Before proceeding to a discussion of the significance of these features of 
the cuticular anatomy, it may he noted that no satisfactory epidermal 
preparations have so far been obtained from the axes of the fructifications 
(Dawsonites arcuatus of Halle) nor from the smooth-stemmed “ Campbelton 
type described as PsUophyton by Dawson. It may be suggested, as a possi¬ 
bility to be borne in mind, that some of the smooth-stemmed forms may be a 
different state of preservation, having undergone a certain degree of decorti¬ 
cation before being fossilised. 


2 P 2 
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Comparisons with other Specimens . 

In comparing the present material with previously described examples of 
7\ princeps we naturally consider first Dawson’s figures and descriptions. 
We are not here specially concerned with the plant as a whole nor with its 
supposed rhizoims and fructifications but in order to give a clear idea of the 
external appearance of the stems as they occur at Gaspe one of Dawson’s 
specimens is reproduced on PI. 37. This is the slab (or possibly its counter¬ 
part) partly figured by Dawson (187i)on pi. 9. fig. 97. It may be noted that 
in his drawing the spines are occasionally shown as rather stouter structures 
than is justified by the appearance of the actual specimen. The longest piece 
of stem I have seen (incomplete at each end) is 18cms., and the British 
Museum specimens do not exceed 5 mm. in breadth, except at the point of 
branching. Dawson states (1871, p. 39) that “after the removal of the 
leaves the stems exhibited rounded spots somewhat irregularly arranged, 
indicating the slender bundles of vessels passing to each leaf.” The minute 
spine scars do not seem to me, however, to warrant the statement that 
vascular bundles ran out to tlie “ leaves.” When the actual cuticle is present 
the scars are often merely round or oval lacuna?, and in the casts there is 
usually only a little tubercle to be seen (ora depression in the case of moulds, 
sometimes filled with a fragment of cuticle which thus makes a black spot on 
the impression), and I have not observed any central spot which might be 
interpreted as a vein-scar. 

Dawson does not mention stomata in his description, hut figures (1871, 
pi. 11. fig. 129a) a “portion [of a leaf] more magnified, showing cellular 
structure and a stoma.” There is nothing in the drawing, unfortunatelv, 
which bears any particular resemblance to a stoma, and as stated above I have 
not been able to confirm the presence of stomata on the spines. 

The species has been recorded from various localities, and among the figures 
given by Halle (1916) of material from Norway are two (pi. 2. figs. 3 & 5), 
showing a “ sculpture of the outer surface” which Halle tentatively regards 
as representing the epidermal cells. A comparison with the cuticle described 
in the present paper confirms this, and the average breadth of the cells is the 
same in each case. The stems of the Norwegian specimens are larger than 
the Canadian material in the British Museum, sometimes having a diameter 
of 10 mm., but the spines are about the same size. 

A specimen of P. princeps from the Lower Old Red Sandstone of Perth¬ 
shire, has recently been figured by Mr. J. Walton (1923, pi. 9. fig. 12) in 
illustration of his new method of preparing fossil plants. His specimen shows 
the spines very clearly hut not the cellular structure of the epidermis. 
Since the spines were better preserved than the rest of the plant, Walton 
concludes that they were more highly cuticularised, and suggests that “ they 
were probably not structures representing an extension of the area o£ 
protosynthetic tissue, and that if they had any function at all it was of a 
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mechanical nature.” This is in agreement with the conclusions arrived at 
in the present paper. 

Comparisons with Rhynia and Asteroxylon. 

The exact relationship of Psilophyton to the primitive Pteridophytes of the 
Rhynie Chert has been much discussed since Kidston and Lang instituted the 
class Psilophytales for their reception, taking the name from Dawson's 
genus. Kidston and Laug (1917) at first regarded the affinity of Rhynia 
with Psilophyton as fairly close, and Arber (1921) went so far as to state 
that the two genera were identical. In their later work Kidston and Lang 
(1920, p. 669) consider that Psilophyton is more closely comparable with 
Asteroxylon , and they include it in the family Asteroxylaceae. They do not 
suggest generic identity, and indeed among known impressions there is one 
which vegetatively resembles Asteroxylon much more closely, namely 
Thursophyton. The other Rhynie genus, Hornea , need not detain us, since 
its epidermis is not very well known and it had no emergences of any kind 
and apparently no stomata. 

The epidermal cells of Rhynia ami Asteroxylon agree on the whole in shape 
and dimensions, and those of Psilophyton are very similar, but often more 
elongated than in these two genera. The dark median ridge of the cells of 
Rhynia GWynne- Vaughani (Kidston and Lung 1917, pi. 6. fig. 31) which is 
sometimes also seen in Asteroxylon i> usually represented in Psilophyton by 
a round or only slightly elongated papilla, but there is occasionally a line 
runuing nearly the whole length of the cell. In the case of Rhynia major 
there are no ridges on the epidermal cells. 

The stomata of Rhynia are similar to those of Asteroxylon and are of 
ordinary form consisting of two crescentic guard-cells apparently without 
any special thickening, whereas in Psilophyton the cuticular thickenings 
suggest a more specialised type of stoma. In the latter genus the stomaial 
apparatus seems to be narrower and often longer than in the Rlnnie plant*, 
but this might be due to differences in the state of the stoma at the time of 
fossilisation. On the whole the stomata are more numerous than in Rhynia , 
and in this respect Psilophyton agrees better whh Asteroxylon , of which a 
piece of cuticle with about a dozen stomata is shown in PI. 37. fig. o for 
comparison, A few stomata are rather more highly magnified in fig. 4. hut 
though they do not closely resemble those of Psilophyton , it must he remem¬ 
bered that the method of preservation is very different. 

The arrangements of cells described above as hair-bases have not been 
seen in either Rhynia or Asteroxylon . There remain the emergences to be 
considered. The hemispherical protuberances of Rhynia Gwynne - Vamjhani 
have been shown by Kidston and Lang to be usually if not always formed 
underneath* a stoma, and it is highly probable that they were a traumatic 
response to the peculiar conditions under which the plant lived. They may 
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possibly have been due to the presence of irritating vapours from fumaroles, 
and in any case did not form part of the original equipment of the plant. 
There is no close resemblance between these intumescences composed of thin- 
walled cells, and the highly cuticularised spines of Psilophyton , which are 
not definitely arranged in relation to stomata. * Arber (1921, p. 25, fig, 7) laid 
much emphasis on the supposed resemblance between an axis of Rhynia 
figured by Kidston and Lang show ing the external surface with intumescences 
and a fragment of Psilophyton figured by Halle (see above) showing spine- 
bases. It is to be noted that in the latter the actual spines were not present 
and that the radiating arrangement of epidermal cells round the spine-bases 
(shown in Halle’s figure) is not found in the case of the Rhynia outgrowths. 
We have aireadj seen that the general resemblance of the epidermal cells of 
Rhynia and Psilophyton extends also to Asteroxylon . The structure of the 
epidermis and emergences does not, therefore, suggest such a very close 
relationship between Rhynia mid Psilophyton as was claimed by Arber. The 
emergences of Psilophyton are more like the simple leaves of Asteroxylon 
in appearance, but theie are important differences: the leaves of the 
latter, which are larger and are sometimes nearly 1 cm. in length, are 
provided (though sparingly) with stomata, and sections as figured by 
Kidston and Lang (1920, pi. 5. fig. 39) show a papillate epidermis, whereas 
the spines of P. princeps are perfectly smooth. In Asteroxylon there is an 
extension of cortical tissue into the leaf, though the leaf-trace only reaches to 
the base and does not run into the free portion, but the spines of P. princeps 
seem to be so highly cuticularised and so slender that there can have been 
very little cortical tissue in them, if any. 

Though there are differences in the epidermal structure which may be of 
importance, the above comparisons support on the whole the view that 
Psilophyton is more nearly related to Asteroxylon than to Rhynia . This view 
was based by Kidston and Lang on the general organisation of Psilophyton , 
but the internal anatomy of the genus is not yet sufficiently known for a 
decisive answer to be given to the question of its exact systematic position. 
Comparisons with other early Devonian impressions are not at present 
possible, and attempts to macerate specimens of Thursophytm and other 
Scottish Old Red Sandstone plants have not so far met with success. 

Summary . 

An investigation of the cuticle ot Psilophyton princeps Dawson from the 
original locality in Canada has revealed the presence of stomata on the epi¬ 
dermis of the stem. This epidermis resembles in a general way that of the 
petrified members of the Psilophj tales from the Rhynie Chert, but the stomata 
differ in the presence of cuticular thickenings and the epidermal cells are 
usually papillate and not ridged. In the numerical distribution of stomata 
m the st$m, Psilophyton agrees with Asteroxylon rather than Rhynia* There 
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is no evidence that the highly cuticularised spines are homologous with the 
traumatic intumescences of Rhynia , and they differ from the slightly larger 
and less spine-like leaves of Aeteroxylon ) with which a closer comparison is 
possible, in the absence of stomata. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 37. 

Fig. 1. Pnlophyton princepe Daws. Gaspe, Canada. % nat. size. Brit. Mus. Geol. Dept., 
no. V. 13233. Photo II. G. Herring. 

3. P. princeps . Cuticle with stomata taken from the fragment shown in text-fig. 1. 

X 52. Slide V. 14918c. Photo J. II. Leonard. 

2. P. princept . Another portion of the same cuticle, showing papillae. x 75. 
Photo F. W. Edwards. 

6. P. pf'inceps. A single stoma from the same slide. X 240. Photo F. \Y, Edwards. 
5. AUeroxylon Mackiei Kidst. & Lang. Rhynie Chert, Old Red Sandstone, Aberdeen¬ 
shire. Epidermis with stomata. X 30. Slide V., Brit. Mus. Geol. Dept. Photo 
F. W. Edwards. 

4. A. Mackiei . Part of the cutiole shown in fig. 5, x 60. Photo F. W Edward*. 
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The Onosmas of Linnaeus and Sibthorp, with a Note on those of Tournefort’s 
Herbarium. By C. C. Lacaita, M.A , F.L.S. 

(Plate 38.) 

[Read 29th November, 1923.] 

I. 

The name Onosma has sometimes been treated as feminine ; so bv Linnaeus, 
De Candolle, and others; sometimes as neuter, as by Lehmann, Boissier, 
Bentham and Hooker, Ind. Kew. etc., the neuter prevailing in modern 
works. In what follows I have used the neuter throughout, even when 
quoting authors who employed the feminine. As to the merits, ovoapa is, 
of course, neuter in Greek, but Linnaeus probably thought that he was 
following Pliuy, xxvii. 86 : “ Onosma longa folia habet .... praegnans si 
edit EAM .... abort urn facere dicitur.” There is an ambiguity ; it must 
remain uncertain whether Pliny would really have made Onosma feminine, 
or we should understand earn as equivalent to earn herbam. 

II. 

THE SPECIMENS OF ONOSMA IN TOUKNEFORT’S HERBARIUM 

AT PARIS. 

In the ‘ Institutions,’ p. 138, there are enumerated three species of Sym¬ 
phytum, now transferred to Onosma ; these are :— 

(1) S. Echii folio ampliore , radiee rubra, flare luteo , syn. Anchusa lutea , 

major 0. B. P. 255, Anchusa lutea J. B. 3. 583, Lob. Icon. 578. 

(2) S. Echii folia ampliore , radiee rubra , flare exalbido, with syns. 

Anchusa flore albo aut pallida (lusii J. B. 3. 383 and Anchusa 
exalbido flore Olus. Hist. clxv. 

(3) S. Echii folio angustiore, radiee rub m, flore luteo, with syns. Anchusa 

lutea minor C. B. P. 255, Anchusa ecluoides lutea , cerinthoides 
montana Col. Pars i. 183. 

Of these only two, the first and third, are to be found in the herbarium. 
One, no. 629, sine loco , labelled Symphytum Echii folio august iore, radiee 
rubi'a , flore luteo, Inst. Anchusa echioides lutea cerinthoides montana , is—so 
far as can be judged from an incomplete specimen without lower leaves or 
root—the asterotrichous plant common in the Apennines, first discovered by 
Fabio Colonna, the true 0. echioides a of Linnaeus. The other, no. 628, also 
sine loco, labelled Symphytum Echii folio ampliore , radiee rubra, but without 
the addition of flore luteo or flore exalbido , is haplotriehous and evidently the 
Onosma echioides of French authors = 0 . echioides ft of Linn, yuoaU plantain 
ex Gallia , corresponding to no. 1 of the 4 Institutiones.’ 
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In,the 4 Oorollarium/ pp. 6 and 7, ten more species of Symphytum are added, 
o£ which we need only consider two, none of the others being represented in 
the herbarium. One of the two is Symphytum Creticum , Echii folio angustiore , 
lougissimis villis horrido, flore croceo , sheet no. 629, sine loco. It is certainly 
Onosma yrcennn Boiss., as Bonnier has noted on the sheet. The other, Sym¬ 
phytum Orientate , Oletr folio cinereo et hirsuto, is represented by specimen 
no. 632, although the ticket, in Tournefort’s own hand, substitutes the word 
ponticum for Orientate , a variation that need not trouble us. The locality is 
“ Proche Penderachi sur la mer noire.” In the 1 Voyage du Levant/ p. 183 
(ed. 1717), the author tells how on May 1st, 1701, he reached Penderachi, 
better known as Bender-Eregli, and in ancient times as Heraclea Pontica ; 
the port where Xenophon embarked the survivors of his 10,000 on their 
return voyage to Greece. That this place is on the coast of ancient Bitbynia 
rather than Pontus need not trouble us any more than the fluctuation of the 
name between orientate and ponticum . The specimen is Onosma albo-roseum 
Fisch. et Mey. (1839), a beautiful Anatolhin species. It must, however, 
henceforth bear the earlier name O . cinereum Schreb. (1767), which has 
hitherto been taken to indicate one of the forms included in or allied to 
O . echioides L.a, through confusion with the later and invalid nometi nudum 
O. cinereum Sieb., under which name Sieber distributed both O . erectum Sibth. 
et Sm. from Crete and the closely-allied O . angustifolium Lehin. from Apulia. 
Dr. H. Ross, the Curator of the Munich Herbarium, has kindly inspected 
Schreber’s type-specimen, which lies there. It had been collected by 
Tournefort in the east, and bears the label or writing “lecta a Tournefort in 
Ponto.” This origin, combined with the u corolla purpurea” and other 
characters of Schreber's description, make it clear that it is identical with 
specimen no. 632 at Paris and with O. albo-roseum, as has already been 
suggested by Riibel and Bruun-Blanquet in Vierteljahrsschr. Nat. Ges. Zurich 
for 1917, p. 608. 


III. 

ONOSMA IN LINN^ US. 

The second edition of Species Plantar am' enumerates three species of 
Onosma , only one of which had been mentioned, under the name of Cerintho 
echioides , in the tirst edition. The herbarium, however, contains two speci¬ 
mens, unnamed by Linnaeus, of a fourth species, O. tinctorium M* Bieb., but 
none of O . orientate, the Syrian plant for which Boissier, Diagn. Ser. 1, xi* 
p. 113 (1849), created the genus Podonosma. Taking the species in order- 

(1) O. tin cto hi cm M. Bieb. Although not mentioned in Limueus's works, 
this is represented in the herbarium by specimens no* 2 and no. 3, both 
unnamed by Linnaeus, They are sine loco, but are both marked signifying 
that they were received from Gmelin. 
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(2) 0. SIMPLIOISSXMuM. “ Habitat in Sibiria. Gmelin.” There are two 

specimens; no. 1, labelled. “ simplicissima ” by Linnaeus and marked-6 ttS 
sent by Gerber (not Gmelin), and therefore coming from South Russia, not 
Siberia; also no. 4, marked 9~ as coming from Gmelin. This no. 4 has not 
been named by Linnaeus ; it is composed of small pieces, parts of a larger 
plant, and is unquestionably simplirissimum , though Smith has pencilled, but 
afterwards cancelled, “ echioides a,” to which these pieces bear no resemblance. 

(3) 0. okikntale. “ Foliis lauccolatis liispidis, fructibus pendulis. 
Cerinthe orientalis Amoen. acad. iv. 267. Habitat in Oriente.” The words 
fructibus pendulis point clearly to a Podonosma , but to which of the two 
known species—the Syrian P. syriacum (Labill.) Boiss., or the Egyptian 
P, galalense Schweinf. in Boiss. Or. iv. p. 1198? In Am. Ac. loc. eit . 
(Cent. 1. no. 16) a fuller description is given, and the plant is said to have 
been collected by Hasselquist “ in Aegypto/’ On the other hand, in the 
‘Flora Palscstina , ('eri tithe orientalis is catalogued as collected by Hasselquist 
in Judaea (Am. Ac. iv. p. 4*52). Now, although the Linuean herbarium does 
not contain 0 . orientate , there is a specimen in HasselquisFs collection at 
Upsala which Dr. Juel has identified as Podonosma syriacum in spite of the 
sheet having nothing written on it except the letters 4i aeg.” evidently signi¬ 
fying “ Aegyptus.” A photograph which Dr. duel has kindly sent me (and 
which is here reproduced, PI. 38) entirely confirms this determination. He 
writes : “ I do not think that the letters Aeg. were written by Hasselquist .... 
in my opinion it is probable that Thunberg wrote aeg . on this and many other 
specs, in this collection, and that he only meant to say that the specimen 
belongs to HasselquisFs collection of oriental plants, which he signifies 
indiscriminately as Egyptian/’ Indeed, it is most improbable that llasselquist 
should have visited so out-of-the-way a spot as the caves of Wady Natfe, 
where Schweinfurth found Podonosma galalense . Moreover, in Am. Ac. 
there is quoted as an uncertain synonym fcf Symphytum orientate echii folio 
mtnori Tourn. Oor. 6?”. There is no specimen of this in TourneforFs 
herbarium, but it could not have been Egyptian. 

It must not be overlooked that Boissier, FI. Or. iv. p. 1199, says “ Onosma 
orientate ex herbarii Linneani inspectione e»t 0 . stellulati W. K. forma,” 
but he is referring to specimen no. 5, which represents not 0 . orientate but 
0 . echioides , and will be discussed below. 

(4) 0. ECHIOJDBS. This is the ouly Linuean species that still presents any 
difficulty. Linuseus was well aware of the inadequacy of his treament of it, 
for in his own copy of Sp. PI. ed. 2 he has writteh against echioides , “ har 5ir 
flere species”—“here are many species.” His first mention of the more or 
less closely-related forms which have laid claim to the specific name is in 
Hort. Cliff, p. 48, as Cerinthe foliis lanceolato-linearilms hispidis 9 with Austria 
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and Pannonia as habitat and four synonyms, of which only the third, Anehusa 
emlbido flore Olus., a haplotrichous species, is found in those lands. The 
specimen in Herb, Hort. Cliff, is haplotrichous, but being incomplete and 
obviously from cultivation, it would be rash to decide to which of the haplo¬ 
trichous forms that, as we shall see, are comprised in echioides 0 of Linnaeus 
it should be referred. As far, therefore, as Hort. Cliff, is concerned, a haplo¬ 
trichous Onosma is signified, notwithstanding that the three other synonyms, 

(1) Symphytum echii folio angustiore , radice rubra , flare luteo Tourn., 

(2) Anehusa lutea minor 0. B. P., and (3) Anehusa echioides lufea , Cerinthoides 
montana Column., all belong to a totally different species, the well-known 
asterotrichous plant of tlie Apennines, of which I shall speak as Coluipna’s 
Onosma , because it was first observed by Fabio Oolonna “iu aaxosis Aequi- 
colorum montibus,” the country of the Aequicoli, now known as the 
“Cicolano n in tiie Abruzzi, lying N.W. of the now drained bed of the Lago 
di Celano (Lacus Fucinus), and by him described and figured in the first 
edition of his 4 Ecphrasis 9 (1606), pp. 182, 183. 

When we come to the Spec. Plant, of 1753 we find the same two plants, 
still under the genus Cennthe , but no longer lumped together. Now they 
are clearly separated into a (though Linnaeus as in many other cases does 
not mark as a the plant first spoken of) and 0. The only alteration in ed. 2 
is the transfer from Cennthe to Onosma and the addition of the inadequate 
diagnosis 0. foliis lanceolatis hispidis , fructibus erectis, which, like the Hort. 
Cliff, synonym, applies indifferently to « and to 0, and would cover sundry 
other species as well. 

Unfortunately, later authors have considered themselves at liberty to use 
the name echioides , without any qualification, for « or for 0 according to 
their own fancy, without following any principle. The result has been such 
confusion that many moderns would like to abandon the Linnean name alto¬ 
gether, though its abandonment, has only led some of them deeper iuto the 
mire. The principle is surely quite clear that when Linnaeus distinguishes 
an a and a 0 and the identity of each can be definitely ascertained, it is « 
that has the absolute right to the exclusive use of the specific name without 
qualification. There are indeed instances in which the Linnean f3 has by 
general consent and uniform practice been allowed the priority, but in each 
iustance for some special reason such as does not exist in the present case. 
Unluckily, Linnaeus has not distributed between a and 0 respectively the 
various habitats mentioned—Austria, Pannonia, Helvetia, Gallia, Italia. Had 
he done so it is probable that much confusion would have been avoided, for a 
is only found in Italy and Dalmatia, while 0 exists in some form in all the 
other lands in which * is unknown. 

(Note. — I do not include 0. helveticum under either a or 0 f as it is, in 
my opinion, to be specifically distinguished from Columxia’g Onosma ; 
0 . vaudeme belongs to 0.) 
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We must now proceed to further identification of a and )3. In Spec. Plant, 
there follow after the Hort. Cliff, synonym, which includes both a and /3, 
two others, referable to a alone, that are perfectly clear and absolutely 
decisive. They are Anchusa latea minin' 0. B. P. and Anchusa echioides lit tea , 
cerinthe (sic )flore, Montana , Column. On reference to C. B. P. we find that 
his Anchusa III., lute a minor, has for its sole synonym Anchusa echioides iutea 
Column., and in my preceding note on Tonrnefort’s specimens it has been 
indicated that the Tournefort synonym quoted in Hort. Cliff., hut not in Sp. 
PI., is precisely Coltimna’s plant. It is therefore Columnar Onosma , as the 
sole representative of the Linnean echioides a . that is entitled to the specific 
name echioides . 

This view has already been clearly stated by WetNtein in Sched. ad FI. 
Kxs. Austr. Hung. no. 1411 (1886), after which it was to he hoped that 
it would he universally accepted, as it has been by Javorka in his excel¬ 
lent paper on the “ Species Hungarica* generic Onosma v in Ann. Mus. Nat. 
Hung. (1906). It is therefore disappointing to find it ignored by ltilhel 
and Braun-Blanquet in their recent paper, “ Zur Kenntniss der mitteleuropii- 
ischen Onosma-Arten—most valuable for the forms of Switzerland and 
neighbouring regions.—in Vierteljahrssehr. Nat. Ges. Zikrieb, lvii. (1917), 
where they have f<dlowed Boissier and the French school in using the name 
echioides L. for the portion of the p of Linmeus. They have moreover intro¬ 
duced a fresh confusion on p 004 by identifying O . arenarium Wahlst. et Kit. 
with echioides a instead of with y8, and have even been so careless as to quote 
the reference as Spec. Plant, ed. 1, p. 137 (1753). fs it conceivable that 
they can have looked up that page without noticing that echioides there 
occurs under C evinthe , not Onosma V It is a pity that bibliographical 
remissness should disfigure their otherwise careful study. 

It is also unfortunate that Simonkai, renewing Javorku’s paper in Mag. 
Hot. Lapok, v. (1906), set up a new, worse than superfluous, name as follows : 
“ O. Javovktr Simonk.— O. echioides Javorka et FI. Exs. Austr. Hung. 1911. 
Anchusa Columnte ex habitu. sed neque ex icone neque ex descriptione ejus 
apparet foliorum asterotrichia, ncc corolla 1 pubescentia." All this quibble 
only shows ignorance of Colu inna's plant, which is proved by the specimens 
from the locus classirns to have pubescent corolla 1 and an asterotrichou* indu¬ 
mentum. The figure agrees with the specimens as well as most old figures do, 
the size and maimer of Columnar drawings usually giving the impression of 
plants being smaller than they really are. Simonkai’s “nomen super- 
vacanenm,” as Halacsy has called it, would he peculiarly inappropriate 
even if a new name were required, for with the specimens distributed in FI. 
Exs. Austr. Hung. Javorka had nothing to do. It would have been more 
reasonable to have called them Wettsteinii. There is a further quibble about 
these specimens to he dealt with. They are not perfectly uniform; no. II. 
from Trieste is not distinguishable from the typical plant of rolnmmds 
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country, but no. I. is a broader-leaved variety that occurs frequently in 
Dalmatia and occasionally in some parts of Italy, to which Scheele in 1848 
gave the name of 0 . dahnaticum . 

Through the kindness of my friend Signor Loreto* Grande, whose home is 
in Columnar country, I have seen sufficient specimens, both from the 
Oicolano itself and from Villavallelonga south of the old lake, to feel sure 
that Oolumna’s plant is identical with the 0. montamim of Ten. Syll. p. 85 
{non Sibth* & Sm.), which I know well in other parts of southern Italy and 
which Sir *1. E. Smith collected at Yalcimara in the Marches. 136 miles north 
of Rome, on April 29th, 1787, and at once recognized as “ Onosma echioides 
Column. Ecphr. 183, which seems to be a distinct species from the Linnean 
variety & found about Montpelier, being less hairy and the bristles on the 
leaves arc curiously stellated at their bases ” (see Smith’s 1 Sketch of a 
Tour on the Continent/ p. 308, ed. 1793). 

Sundry Italian botanists have hesitated to use the name echioides for this 
species, and have called it stelhdatum Waldst, et Kit., which is altogether 
wrong, or cinereum Schreb., which is still more wrong, or montanum Sibth. 
et Sm., a pitfall into which they have been decoyed b}' Smith’s later mistake 
in Prodr. PI, Grcec , of which more below. (). angustifolium Lehm. would be 
nearer the mark, as it is the name given bv Lehmann to a very closely- 
related form, confined to Apulia, where it was first collected by Sieber and 
which 1 regard as a subsp. or variety of Oolumna’s Onosma . 

It is unfortunate that the Linnean herbarium does not give us more help 
towards the identification of echioides a. It contains only one asterotrichous 
specimen of Onosma , no. 5, originaljy labelled by Linnaeus, in ink that is 
now very faint, 46 Cerinthe orientalis echioides? 99 and relabelled by him at 
some later date in darker ink, “ echioides *'; he has also written a tergo 
“ Symphytum orientate jlore luteof ’ The only other writing on the sheet is 
an abbreviated word, which may refer to the locality whence the plant came 
or to the correspondent who sent it ; but it is so illegible that even 
Dr. Daydon Jackson is unable to decipher it. The original reference of the 
specimen to Cerinthe points to Linnaeus having received it before he created 
the genus Onosma , aud the orientalis both on the back and the front to the 
origin being Asiatic. Symphytum orientate jlore luteo was probably intended 
to refer to one of the oriental species mentioned in Tournefort’s* Corollarum/, 
but that precise name does not occur there. There can be little doubt that 
the specimen is Anatolian; it is certainly not Columna’s species nor, as 
Boissier thought, 0 . stelhdatum Waldst. et Kit., but agrees exactly with the 
very strigose form of (>. pallidum Boiss. which is found near Smyrna. It so 
happens that it is identical with the unique specimen of 0 . montanum in 
herb, Sibthorp, w hich, as will be explained below, is not the plant published 
under that name by Smith in PI. Gr. Prodr. Its only claim therefore to 
represent echioides a lies in the strongly asterotrichous indumentum. Smith 
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ha» pencilled on the sheet u O. oriental?s? 9 \ which may have led Boissier— 
as already pointed out—to suppose that the specimen stands for 0. orientalU 
L,, with which it has nothing to do ; indeed, Linna?us expunged the onentalis 
in his later writing on the sheet. 

In my u Piante Italiane Critiche,” no. xeiii. (in Nuov. (Jiovn. Bot. It. 
xxxiv. pp. 26-29, 1924) I liave arranged as follows the Italian forms which 
may be united under 0. eehioide# as varieties ; they are all alike in their 
perennial root and strong woody base ; in their preference—not exclusive— 
for limestone ; in their simple or slightly branching stems; in their astero- 
trichous indumentum ; in their usually very narrow leaves ; in their sessile 
fruiting calyces, a character which completely separates them from .<?telhdatum 
Waldst. et Kit. and less markedly from the helvetietnn group ; and in their 
very small shiny nucules. 

( A) var. C t alumna mihi =* 0 . eehioides L. sensu strictissimo = O. montanum 
Ten. Syll.asf>. Jar or la* Simonk. p. parte. From a woody branched 
trunk spring tufts of leaves aud simple flowering stems, 15-30 cm. high, 
which bifurcate above the middle. Indumentum usually spreading; 
leaves setoso-tuberculate, linear, 2-3 mm. wide, with revolute margins, 
the uppermost broader (<S mm.) at the base, and sometimes semianiplexi- 
caul ; the starry bristles (asterosetula k ), which are disposed in a circle 
round the base of the stronger bristle that crowns the tubercle, usually 
completely covering and concealing the surface of the leaf, thereby 
giving a grey aspect to the foliage in aicco ; fruiting calyces sessile ; 
corolla pale waxy yellow, 2-2£ cm. long, puherulent. and with very 
minute scattered lemon-coloured glands ; free part of filament equalling 
the length (c. 6 mm.) of the small anthers. Nucules very small 
(c. 24 mm.). Habitat : the Apennines from southern Calabria to the 
Marches, reappearing near Trieste and in Tstria. 

(B) var, dalmatiexnn mihi = O. dahnatiemn Scheele, in Flora, xxvi. p. 561 
= 0. Jaeorku Simonk. quoad exempt, ex Dalmatia. This form seems 
to preponderate in Dalmatia. Scheele described it from specimens 
collected by Potter near Spalato and distributed in 1830. It is very 
variable, but only differs from var. Column" in the broader flattish 
leaves, hardly or not at all revolute at (lie margins, in the taller stems, 
and in the darker colour of the foliage in ncco, due to the more widely- 
spaced stellfc allowing the leaf-surface to show between them. This 
variety is sometimes as hairy as var. Coltnninr , and more often much 
barer, in a form which I have called forma calrewens. especially in the 
Abruzzi and in Dalmatia. 

((3) var. veronense mihi = O m angustifolium of Rigo’s exsicc. and of FI. 
Ifal. Exs, no. 939 (in synonymy), not of Lehmann, This has the 
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narrowest leaves of all, only 1-2 mm., the upper ones not being dilated at 
the base. Otherwise it resembles var. Column®, but differs from true 
angustifolium Lehm. in the darker grey colour of the foliage, the even 
narrower leaves, and the weaker, more hair-like bristles, which are 
spreading, not adpressed. It is confined to the province of Verona, on 
the bills near the lake of Garda, and by the Adige. All the specimens 
seen were collected by Rigo, and are very uniform. 

(D) var. angustifolium tnihi as O. angustifolium Lehm. = 0 . cinereum Sieb. 
(non Schrob.) quoad exsicc, ex Apulia. Stem more dwarf; foliage 
ashy or whitish in sicco , owing to the white bristles being stouter and 
more adpressed ; the surface of the leaves, which are 2-2£ mm. wide, 
completely concealed by the almost interlacing asterosetulse ; corolla 
pale, of a creamy colour, minutely pubescent. But for the presence of 
this fine pubescence the variety would be practically indistinguishable 
from the Cretan form of 0. erectum , of which it has the habit. Lehmann 
described his species from Sieber’s exsicc. ex Apulia, of which there is 
an example at Mus. Brit, identical with Porta and Rigo’s specimens and 
with those 1 have myself collected on Mt. Gargano, the only known 
habitat for this precise variety. 

(E) var. crinitum mihi = 0 . stellulata var. erinita Boiss. herb, in scheda ined. 
= O . canescens Presl = 0 . montanum Guss. non . Sibth. et 8m. Peculiar 
to Sicily, where it is the only representative of O. echioides. Presl’s 
name was ill-chosen, for the plant is flavescent rather than canescent, at 
any rate in sicco. As indicated by Boissier’s unpublished name, it is 
mv>ra shaggy than other varieties, the stem being thickly covered with 
spreading bristles longer than its diameter. The leaves are completely 
covered by the asterosetula ?; the corolla is more pubescent and of a 
deeper yellow than in the others. 

When we come to consider 0. echioides /3 the case is different. There is 
no one particular haplotrichous form that can claim to represent $ to the 
exclusion of others, for both the synonyms and the geography cover a whole 
group of closely-related species or subspecies that have never yet been 
treated in a convincing manner, not even in the papers of Javorka and Riijbel 
and Braun-Blanquet. None of these authors have dealt with the entire 
series and consequently have not faced all the problems. 

We cannot avoid including under j3 at least all the following ; this is not 
the place to discuss their precise relationships :— 

(1) O . Visianii Clem. (1842) = 0. calycinum Stev. (1851) from Hungary and 
Lower Austria. (2) 0. arenarium Waldst. et Kit. from Hungary, etc. (3) 0 . 
arenarium auct. gall, an Waldst. et Kit.? from the neighbourhood of Maintz and 
from S.E. France. (4) 0. vaudenseGr emli from Switzerland. (5) 0. echioides 
Greu. et Godr. et auct. gall. * 0. echioides L. suhsp. fastigiatum Braun-Bl. from 
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France. The throe synonyms quoted for 0 in Sp. PI. are Anchusa lutea 
major C. B. P., Anchusa tertia (Jain., and Anchusa lutea Dalech. Hist. p. 1102. 
Although Anchusa jiore exalbido Olus., which had been mentioned in Hort. 
Cliff., is not repeated in Sp. PL, it is included in the Bauhin synonym, which 
to a great extent is based on it. Clusius described his specie* first, in liar. 
Stirp. Pann. p. 677, with figure on p. 678 (1583), and then again in Hist. ii. 
p. 165 (1601), as a biennial plant growing “ in monte Badensibus thermis 
imminente ... apud Carnuntum . .. Pannonia? ... nunc Petronella vocatum, 
maxima copia, turn plerisque aliis Pan non ice Austriaeque locis.” Both the 
localities Baden and Petronell are in Lower Austria, where (). Visianii grows. 
This habitat, in conjunction with the very pale flowers and the mention that 
the plant is biennial, seems sufficient to identify Olusius’s plant with that 
species alone. Nevertheless, the Austrian botanists, as well as Javorka, treat 
Olusius’s name as including 0 . arenarium Waldst. et Kit. also. If they are 
right, 0. arenarium too is covered by echioides 0. Nothing much can be made 
of Anchusa tertia , but the citation of Dalechamp brings in his Anchusa lutea , 
which “ nascitur in sabulosis propter Lugdunum, et qua Lugduno itur 
Valentiam Allobrogum, ,!> thus explaining tlie 44 habitat in Gallia ” of Linnaeus 
and embracing O. arenarium auct. gall., which is well knojjWii in the valley of 
the Rhone. The figure of Dalechamp's plant rather suggests O . echioides 
auct. gall., which must also be included for other reasons. Why Linnaeus 
cites Helvetia as well, I have been unable to discover, but that he has done so 
sweeps in (x. vaudense Gremli, a form hardly distinguishable from French 
“ arenarium 

The Linnean herbarium contains no specimen corresponding to O . Visianii; 
none from Austria, but there are two of French origin. No. 6 is labelled 

echioides v and “ ex Monsp This Montpellier specimen is haplotrichous, 
and seems to be precisely the O. echioides of Grenier and Godron. No. 1, 
also haplotrichous, has a label in the handwriting of Latourrette as follows : 
“ Onosma echioides L. 0; apud nos pbinta tota lutea; videtur Simpliitum 
echii ampliore , radice rubra, jiore jiavo Tournef.; ad Rhodanum in siccis et ad 
vias.” This is undoubtedly the arenarium of French authors — O. arenarium 
Waldst. et Kit. var. ppramidatum Braun-Bl. 

These various forms, whether separated specifically or lumped in a 
comprehensive species, are not entitled to the plain name O. echioides L., 
which must he. confined to OolumnaLs plant. What name or names they 
should collectively or severally boar cannot be discussed in this note, but we 
may remark that the conflicting statements as to the characters and duration 
of 0. arenarium are most confusing. In the Plant. Rar. Hung, arenarium is 
emphatically separated as perennial from the biennial O. echioides Jacq.= 
0. Visianii Clem. Javorka maintains the distinction, partly on that very 
ground of duration. The Zurich authors, on the contrary, define O . arenarium 
as biennial, treating 0 . Visianii as a mere subspecies (meaning little more 
than the variety of most authors), but keep 0. echioides Gren. et Godr, as a 
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distinct perennial species. The opinions expressed by Boissier, FI. Ur. iv. 
p. 181, and his identification of 0. Visianii with 0. setosum Ledeb., coupled 
with the remarkon p. 182, “ O. echioide elatius, corolla longior rnagis exserta," 
are in flat contradiction both with Javorka and with the Zurich authors. 
Then Brand in the latest edition of Koch's ‘ Synopsis' takes a different line from 
any of the others. Most botanists have described arenarium as haplotrichous ; 
the Zurich authors as almost so; but in many Hungarian examples obscurely 
stellate tubercles are discoverable on some of the leaves, consequently Javorka 
considers this species heterotrichous, placing it in a different section from the 
very close 0. Visianii . A pretty kettle of fish 1! 

Returning to echioides L. as the name for an asterotrichous species, it may 
be admitted that Linnaeus, had be possessed sundry asterotrichous Otiosmas 
such as true slellulatum , erectum , etc., would perhaps have lumped them 
together with Uolumna's plant and with the above-mentioned specimen no. 5 
in a collective echioides a, whilst separating the haplotrichous series /9. This 
is the procedure which appeals to the school of which Dr. Briquet is so 
distinguished an ornament, and which the Zurich authors appear to follow, 
requiring a collective name for all closely-related asterotrichous species. The 
objection to the method in this case is that, in the absence of a complete 
monograph of the genus, it cannot be scientifically carried out without the 
study of very numerous allied Asiatic forms, which are by no means the same 
as the European. This study has not been facilitated by the rather reckless 
determination as echioides or as stellulatum or tauricum of many specimens 
from Asia Minor to Afghanistan and the western Himalaya. It has certainly 
not been successful as adopted by Boissier in the ‘ Flora Orientalis 1 for the 
group he collects under the name stellulatum , the true stellulatum Waldst. 
et Kit. being a remarkably definite entity with a very limited area, chiefly 
Croatian. The Zurich authors have preferred the name tauricum Willd. for 
a similar purpose, as being six years earlier titan stellulatum , ignoring the 
material differences that exist between true tauricum , stellulatum , and echioides 
(which they actually call echioides Wettst. non L.! !). 

We must differ totocoelo; if there must be a “species cloaca "it should 
bear the Linnean name echioides and no other, though not in the more precise 
sense that I have advocated above. The haplotrichous series must be left to 
find some other generalized appellation. 

THE ONOSMAS OF SIBTflORP. 

Sir J. E. Smith has made a terrible hash of the Onosmas collected by Sib- 
thorp. Five species are mentioned in the ‘Prodromus* (1806), of which 
only three reappear with figures in the ‘ Flora Grseca.* The five are :— 

No. 421. 0. orientalis with no diagnosis or figure ; said to grow 44 in insula* 
Oypri campestribus ; Sibth. MSS.,” with the local name %vAi>Bp6p,fio$ 
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and assumed by Smith to be the 0. orientale of Linnams. This is an 
extremely improbable identification, for Podonosma syriacum, which 
is the Linnean 0 . orientale , is not known from Cyprus. As Sibthorp’s 
herbarium contains no specimen, it is impossible to ascertain what 
species was intended, unless the identity of %v\odpopfio'i were to be 
definitely determined by local inquiry in the island. 

No. 422. O. montana. This is represented by a single example, sine loco , in 
Sibthorp’s herbarium. There is a figure of this specimen in Nuov. 
Giorn. Bot. It. xxxi. tab. 3. It is an exceedingly strigose plant, 
with stout bristles, borne on stellate tubercles, spreading in every 
direction, and is identical with sheet no. 5 in Herb. Linn., which has 
been spoken of above. It might therefore be regarded as 0 . echioides ot 
Linn, herb., non Sp. PL, and is certainly not the 0 . echioides of 
Smith’s tour or the plant known to Oolumna, but is identical with the 
very strigose form of O. pallidum Boiss. found in the neighbourhood 
of Smyrna. Sibthorp may have collected it during his stay in that 
city, or possibly on the Bithynian Olympus, the home of 0. Ancheri- 
anum DC., Prodr. x. p. 60 (1846)= G. scaberrimum Boiss. et Hcldr. 
in PI. Anat. 1846, both of which names were afterwards united by 
Boissier to his 0. pallidum, l)iagn. ser. 1, xi. p. 112 (1849), as an 
exceptionally strigose form. Later again, in FL Or. iv. p. 201 
(1879), he unfortunately annexed pallidum as var. /Sto 0. stellulatum , 
uniting under that variety his original Anatolian pallidum with 
European forms from Greece, Macedonia, and Thrace, that are more 
nearly allied to, if not identical with, (). viride (Bor has) Javorka. 

As far as Smith’s diagnosis of 0. montanum goes it would apply to 
Sibthorp’s specimen, as well as to other forms that no one thinks of calling 
montanum ; but his unfortunate quotation, as synonymous therewith, of 
Columna’s figure and of Tournefort’s Symphytum echii folio angustiore , ft ore 
luteo , which we have seen to be identical with Columna’s plant from the 
central Apennines, has led to the misapplication by Italian botanists of the 
name montana to their plant. It seems incredible that Smith should have 
made such a mistake, for in his ‘ Sketch of a Tour on the Continent,’ p. 308 
(1793), he tells us : u we came to Valcimira, 136 miles trom Rome .... At 
the back of the inn I gathered .... Onosma echioides Column. Eephr. 183, 
which seems to be a distinct species from the Linnean variety /3 found about 
Montpellier, being less hairy, and the bristles on the leaves arc curiously 
stellated at their base/’ Exactly so ; and in Lis herbarium lies the very 
specimen that he gathered—a splendid example of Columna’s plant, but toto 
cmlo different from Sibthorp’s. We can only suggest that when he was 
going through Sibthorp^s plants lie did not take the trouble to compare his 
own specimen collected many years earlier, or he could hardly have failed to 
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notice that its resemblance is not to the montanum , but to the erectum of 
Sibthorp’s herbarium. 

What may be the exact relationship of the specimen labelled montanum to 
the sundry Greek forms united by Halaesy, Oonsp. FI. Gr. ii. p. 334, under 
0 . ecldoidesy as understood by him, and to 0 viride , is a matter for investi¬ 
gation. The habitat alleged in FI. Gr. Prodr .— (i in insula Greta et in 
PelopOnneso '*—cannot be correct. No plant resembling the specimen is 
known from Crete, and none that I have been able to see from the Pelo¬ 
ponnesus agrees with it, nor does Columna’s Apennine plant occur in either 
region, although it is very closely related, not indeed to the montanum of 
the herbarium but to 0 . erectum. 

Tn these circumstances the name Onosma montanum must be abandoned as 
being 64 a permanent source of confusion or error/’ in the language of the 
International Rules, Art. 51, case 4. It must be rejected altogether. 

No. 423. O, echioides , synonymized by Smith with O. echioides Sp. PI., is 
well known not to be any form of the Linnean echioides , but it is 
obviously the haplotrichous 0. frutescens Lam., as appears from the 
figure in FI. Gr. 172 and from Sibthorp's own specimen. 

No. 424. 0. erectum . This well-known Greek species is not. so well figured 
as usual in FI. Gr. t. 173. The colour is too green, the plant always 
being very grey in nature, and the drawing of the flowering cyme 
may have misled Smith into the diagnosis “flaribus ereetis/' which is 
misleading. The position of the flowers in reality is not more erect 
than in allied species, such as echioides var. Columnar but as usual 
there is a gradual change of position from the nodding bud to the 
erect fruit, as the scorpioid inflorescence unwinds. The rest of the 
characters given in the ‘ Prodromus ’ are admirable : “ foliis linearibus, 
pilis basi stellatis intertextis, caulibus simplicibus erectis” ; these 
distinguish it perfectly from the herbarium specimen of montanum , in 
which the leaves are oblong and obtuse, the stellate hairs of one 
tubercle do not overlap those of its neighbours; and the stems are 
diffuse or ascending, but they would not provide differentiae from the 
Sicilian form of echioides , 0. canescens Presl. In the * Flora Orientalis’ 
Boissier has ignored these characters, identifying erectum and mon* 
tanum . I do not think that he ever saw Sibthorp's specimens of 
either. 

Onosma erectum comprises two varieties or subspecies—one with glabrous 
corollas, peculiar to the mountains of Crete ; the other with strongly pub¬ 
escent flowers, var. pubifiorum Hal., plentiful on Hymettus and other hills in 
Attica ; also occurring, according to HaUcsy, in Euboea and Achaia. Crete 
alone is quoted as the habitat both in the Prodr. and in FI. Gy, ii. p. 02, but 
it is obvious from inspection of Sibthorp’s specimens that" none e£ them come 
from that island. There are two sheets in existence, both containing several 
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pieces sine loco . One is at Oxford, the other at Kew ; the latter having 
formed part of the herbarium of R. 0. Alexander, who afterwards took the 
name of Prior. At one time he worked under Dr. Daubeny, the Curator of 
the Oxford Herbarium, who probably gave him this sheet, with the usual 
contempt of that date for “ mere duplicates.” The pieces on this Kew sheet 
obviously come from Attica, being identical with numerous examples from 
Hymettus. 

The Oxford examples, however, consisting of three pieces on one sheet, are 
very remarkable. It is equally obvious on comparison that these do not 
come from any part of Greece, but from Sicily, being exactly 0 . cane seem 
Presl = (>. echiaides var. crinitum mihi, a form peculiar to that island and 
very closely related to Columna's Apennine plant, yet differing from that 
and from erectam, either of Crete or Attica, by its yellow tinge in sicco y and 
in its remarkable shagginess, being clothed with copious spreading bristles, 
those of the stem exceeding in length its diameter. The corollas are pub¬ 
escent. Sibthorp did not visit western Sicily, where this Onosma frequently 
occurs and whence come practically all the examples to he seen in herbaria ; 
but he was at Messina, and the Florence herbarium contains one sheet, no. 36, 
of specimens from Monte Scuderi, half-way between Messina and Tnorinina, 
which are absolutely identical with those at Oxford. Tins should not lead us 
to think 0 . erectam a nomen confasam , for the description, the habitat, the 
Kew specimens, and above all the figure in 4 Flora Grreca ’ completely 
outweigh the discrepant origin of the Oxford specimens. Whether the 
monographer of the future will unite erectam to echioides (Coin mine) as a 
subspecies peculiar to Greece is another question. 

No. 425. O. fruticosum, a very distinct shrubby species from Cyprus, figured 
in FI. Gr. t. 174, of which the herbarium contains a specimen. It is 
strange that Boissier should have overlooked Sibthorp’s name, which 
dates from 1806, the year of pages 1-218 of the 6 Prodromus/ in favour 
of (). fruticosum Labill., Syr. Dec. iii. p. 10, which is the same Cyprian 
plant, but was not published till 1809. Ind. Kew. too, which as 
usual in such cases copies Boissier, ignores Sibthorp in favour of 
Labillardi&re. 

Sibthorp’s herbarium further contains an unnamed specimen, sine loco , 
differing from any of the above. It is asterotrichous, with oblong, obtuse 
leaves, not revolute at the margins, scabrous but hardly strigose, with remaik- 
ably short calyces and strongly pubescent coiollas. It is not in very good 
condition. As yet I have found no match for it in the herbaria 1 have been 
able to consult. It may perhaps be the form called echioides var. brac/tycaly.r 
by Halaesy, of which I have not seen an example. The sheet has a label (not 
Sibley’s nor Smith’s) attached, reading “Herb. Sibthorp. South oi Europe 
97.’’ 
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There is little hope of eliciting more information about Bibtborp’s OnosmaS. 
Dr. Druce has most kindly allowed me to examine the few scrappy notes and 
lists that exist at Oxford, with the following scanty result:— 

(1) Among the sheets of pencil sketches of details of plants made by Bauer 
in the field, there is only one, a very slight one, of an Onosma. It 
bears no name and is on a sheet of drawings made in Asia ; it seems to 
be part of a plant of the same character as the montanum specimen; at, 
any rate it does not resemble any other species of the ‘ Prodromus.’ 

(2) The names montanum and erectum were not given by Sibthorp himself, 
but by Smith, either because Sibthorp had not named the specimen, or 
because his naming was obviously wrong. The first reason probably 
accounts for montanum ; erectum is certainly due to the second, for in a 
small undated notebook of Sibthorp’s there is the following entry : 
“ Onosma simplidssima L. Sp. PI. 196; Icon propria, Ht. in montibns 
Spliacise.” Now there is no doubt that tab. 173 does represent the 
Sphakia plant, and Smith, who had Linnaeus's specimen of sirnphcissima , 
must have seen that it could not be that species. From Smith's label 
on specimen 424, he seems to have taken it at first for 0. sericeum Willd. 
and then altered the label to his own new name erectum. 

(3) In the same notebook there is another entry : “ Onosma onentalis L. Sp. 
PL 196; Icon propria. Ht. in campis prope Byzantium.” This, of course, 
is the species figured in tab. 172 (really 0. frutescens), which Smith 
rightfully considered not to be orientalis L. and quite wrongly deter¬ 
mined as echioides , a determination which would surely have been 
impossible for Sibthorp himself,’ who had labelled echioides two speci¬ 
mens, nos. 808 and 809, in Herb. Sherard at Oxford. Both are sine loco, 
but obviously 808 is echioides var. Columnce and 809 is lielveticum Boiss. 

The long years through which the preparation of the ‘ Flora Grseca ’ 
dragged led to the rest of Sibthorp’s papers, including hi* journals, passing 
from hand to hand ; their ultimate fate is a mystery. It is to be hoped that 
Dr. Druce will some day give a complete account of all the incidents con¬ 
nected with the publication of the great work. 
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On the Function of the Bladders in Utriailaria valyaris L. By L. 
WmiYOOMBE, Ph.D., I)J.(\ (Communicated by J. Kamhbottom, 
O.B.E., Scc.L.S.) 

(With 11 Text-figures.) 

[Read 29tb November, 1923.] 

In 1916 ( 8 ) I published a short note on the function of the bladders of 
Utricularia , showing that these were not passive traps, as was generally con¬ 
sidered to be the case, but that they captured prey by active movement in 
response to stimulus. A bladder became sensitive to contact after its walls 
had become concave on each side. Then, on touching certain short hairs at 
the mouth of the bladder, the lateral walls sprang outwards, becoming some¬ 
what convex and so drawing a current of water into the bladder, which swept 
with it, of course, any body sufficiently light to be sucked in. 

These observations were made under some difficulties, and a hand-lens was 
my only aid to vision. Thus 1 would excuse a certain crudeness and 
inaccuracy of detail in this paper. As soon as a fresh opportunity offered, 
observations were recommenced and material was obtained for a more 
complete paper, with the intention of publishing a full account of the mode 
of action of the bladders, from the results of a number of experiments. 

In 1922, however, a paper by Marl (6) appeared, and Mr. J. Ramsbottom 
kindly drew my attention to this when the writing of my projected paper had 
already been commenced. From MerPs account I learned that Brocher (2) 
had published a paper in the 4 Annales de Biologic lacustre’ in 1911, and 
had essentially discovered the mode of action of the Utricularia bladder, so 
that to him belongs the credit for first discovering the true nature of the 
bladders. Brocher (2) put forward a theory to explain the mechanism of 
the bladder, and suggested that, when sensitive, a negative pressure obtained 
within. In this sensitive condition the valve closing the month of the 
bladder bulged con vexed ly outwards and fitted the orifice to make it quite 
watertight. On stimulus he suggested that the valve straightened itself, 
ceasing to remain convex, so that it no longer fitted the mouth of the bladder 
so completely. An influx of water immediately occurred, carrying with it 
any victim near at hand. 

With Brockets suggestions I found my own observations mainly in agree¬ 
ment—that is to say, bis theory of negative pressure seemed to be borne 
out by my own experiments ; but I do not think that his interpretation of the 
valve action is correct. This is certainly difficult to observe, and Brocher 
himsolf says that he only puts forward his suggestion as a tentative 
hypothesis. 
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Mori (0) made a large number of experiments upon the bladders, and 
many of bis results are very similar to my own. It would therefore now 
appear superflous to give all mine in full, and only such will be mentioned as 
bear upon the mechanism of the bladder. For the effects of varying con¬ 
ditions, reference should be made to MerPs paper. 

Two theories for the mode of action of the bladder were put forward by 
Merl. Both appear io me to be rather indefinitely stated, and I am not sure 
that I have followed his meaning exactly. On page 72, in summing up the 
action of the bladder, he says : u Sicher unriehtig ist, sie mit Wachstums- 
erscheinungen oder den Druckverhaltnissen der dnruber lastenden Wasser 
bzw. Luftmasse in Zusammenhang zu bringen.” This statement, or rather 
the latter.part of it, seems to me to preclude Brocher’s “ negative pressure” 


Fig. 1. 



Bladder of Utricularia . X 50. 


theory, with which latter I would agree in principle. As alternatives Merl 
suggests, first, that the bladders exhibit irritability similar to that seen in 
Aldrovanda and Dioncea ; apparently he considers the walls to bulge forcibly 
outwards on stimulation, as do the leaf-lobes of Dioncea inwards. Secondly, 
Merl says that the only possible alternative theory is that the walls are pulled 
together by cohesion of water, and that there is a labile equilibrium between 
the pressure of the elavStic valve and the pull of the w alls. He seems to regard 
this last theory as the more improbable, and says, on the contrary, that bladders 
containing bubbles of air can still act in response to stimulus. He adds that 
automatic “ firing 99 would probably occur with such a mechanism when the 
pull within had become too great for the valve to withstand. He was not 
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able to test bladders with suspensions in water, as they uere too sensitive to 
permit o£ examination tinder a high power. 

Admitting, then, the evidence of the majority of Merl’s experiments, but 
differing from his arguments. I will now proceed to outline my own obser¬ 
vations and deductions therefrom. 

Description of Bladder. 

First, to give a brief account of the bladder. It is somewhat oval in 
shape, flattened laterally, and attached by a short footstalk to an appendage 
of the plant (fig. 1). Whether the bladder represents a leaf does not concern 
us in the present discussion. The wall of the bladder is thin, usually being 
but two cells in thickness (fig. 4). The cavity is lined within with numerous 
quadrifid absorptive hairs (fig. 3,e). 

Fig. 2. 




Walls of the bladder. X f>0. 

To facilitate description, the attached part of the bladder will be referred 
to as ventral, and ihe opposite, of course, as dorsal. The opening of the 
bladder will bo termed anterior. 

The mouth of the bladder is somewhat circular, flattened dorsally. Ven- 
trally, in a semicircle a thickened collar ensures rigidity of the rim of the 
orifice. From the dorsal part of the rim hangs down a flap, which will be 
referred to as the valve. Both terms are those previously used by Darwin (5) 
and seem well adapted to the structures in question. 

The collar is a semicircular pad of large parenchymatous cells (fig. 5, co). 
Covering this and actually forming a sharply differentiated zone round the 
inside and lower half of the mouth is a triple layer of highly-specialized cells 
(fig- 5, ul, ml, be), In surface view these cells are seen tp be thicker-walled 
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and elongate oval in shape ; their length lies in the same direction as that of 
the collar. The cells are not fused with each other, but are in close proximity. 
In longitudinal section of the bladder (fig. 2) it is seen that uppermost is a 
layer of apparently columnar cells (fig. 5,«/), the cells having been cut across 
their width. Below this is a thin middle layer of smaller cells (fig. 5. rwZ). 
Again, below the middle layer is a basement layer of cells (fig. 5, he), rather 
similar to the upper layer and continuous with the epidermis of the bladder. 
Projecting into the bladder cavity from the posterior (interior) margin of the 
collar are some elongate hairs (fig. 3, e and fig. n, eh), and on the extreme 


Fio. tf. 



Different type* of hairs, x 400. 

margin of the collar are several club-shaped hairs (fig. 3, a and fig. 5, ch) 
similar to those on the rest of the rim and on the valve. All these hairs are 
doubtless homologous with the quadrifid absorptive hairs lining the bladder 
cavity. 

The valve or flap (v) closing the bladder mouth is a continuation of the 
dorsal wall of the bladder (fig. 4). It is two ceils in thickness, and is of such 
shape as to close the mouth completely when its ventral, free margin is 
applied to the collar. The valve consists of three ill-defined regions. An 
upper, doml region with both layers of cells composing it fairly similar. 
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This region presents a slight concavity when viewed from outside. From 
this concavity, mainly at the sides, arise numerous club-sliaped glandular 
hairs (fig. 3, a). These are each composed of three cells: (1) an attaching 
stalk cell, more or less elongated; (2) a short (square in section) middle 
cell; and (3) a swollen distal cell forming the club. Similar hairs to this 
occur round the rim, but they are most common dorsally. The middle region 
of the valve bulges slightly outwards from the bladder normally. The cells 
of the outer layer of this region are similar to the special cells of the next 
region in that their walls have some ridges projecting infernally, mainly at 
the angles of the cells. The inner layer is composed of larger, thin-walled 
cells, which from their structure would readily allow an inward flexion of the 
valve (fig. 5). 

Marking the commencement of the third and marginal region of the 
valvular flap are four bicellular hairs ( sh ). These are quite simple tapering 
hairs, the basal cells of each being an outgrowth of one of the epidermal 
cells of the valve. The distal portion tapers gradually to a point. These 
hairs are the only sensory hairs and upon stimulus cause the bladder to 
respond. Situated near the sensory hairs are three or iour peculiar club- 
shaped hairs, which are net noticeable from the fact that the terminal cell of 
each is larger than usual and is almost spherical (fig. 3, /> ). Other club-shaped 
hairs occur near by, but more exteriorly, and these are uot so large or 
spherical distally. 

From the region enclosed by the four sensory hairs, and appearing to 
radiate outwards to the free margin of the valve, are specialized cells which 
I consider as the principal motor tissue (fig. 0, mt). These cells are slightly 
thicker-walled than other cells of the valve, and they have many projecting 
ridges from their walls internally. Other cells of the valve belonging to the 
middle region, as already seen, show similar thickenings, but by no means to 
such an extent as in the present region. 

The free edge of the valve fits into a slight groove along the anterior 
margin of the zone of specialized collar cells (fig. f>,</). This groove is as 
deep as the middle layer (fig. 5, ml) of the collar zone. After action the 
valve always springs back, and its edge is held in this slight groove. A certain 
amount of mucus is secreted (fig. 5,m) apparently by the middle layer, and 
this makes complete a watertight fitting of the valve. The mucus is easily 
demonstrated in sections if the bladders have been fixed in Bonin's Picro- 
formoh In the process of imbedding and staining, all picric acid is washed 
out, but the mucus above-mentioned retains a conspicuous yellow or orange 
colour to the last, and is well seen in a preparation stained with liEematoxylm. 
It is seen to extend also for some distance along the middle layer of cells. 

From the two dorsal u corners” of the rim arise long, branched, antenna- 
Hke processes (fig. l,un£.). These plumose antenme bend downwards and 
outwards. Laterally, from each side of the rim are about five simple 
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multicellular hairs (mA). All the hairs from the rim spread out funnel-like, so 
as to lead intruding animals direct to the bladder mouth. Also distributed 
round the rim are a number of club-shaped hairs (fig. 3, a). Scattered over 
the outside of the bladder wall are small, rounded, sessile glands (fig. 5, sff) 
homologous with club-shaped hairs. 

Mechanism of Bladder. 

After “ firing,” the lateral walls of the bladder are slightly convex (fig. 2, a). 
The free margin of the valve has sprung back to its position, fitting into the 
groove in the zone of specialized collar cells (fig. 4;. A slight amount of 
mucus is secreted, and the bladder is sealed hermetically. The quadrifid hairs 
lining the bladder constantly absorb the fluid within, whether this fluid is 
pure water or an infusion of decaying animals. With reduction in volume 
of contained water the bladder must yield to external pressure; therefore 
the luteral walls bulge inwards, presenting a concavity externally on each 


Fig. 4. 



Section of bladder, enlarged. X 50. 


side (fig. 2, b). They, however, exert some tension, and would, on release, 
spring back to their former position. The quadrifid hairs continue to absorb 
until equilibrium is reached between the internal negative pressure and the 
osmotic tension, which can be exerted by the cell contents of the quadrifid 
hairs. We have now a considerable tension upon the valve, tending to pull 
it inw ards; but this cannot happen, since the cushion of specialized collar 
cells prevent the free margin of the valve from moving inwards. The valve 
is also so constructed that it continues to bulge exteriorly at its centre, this 
condition being mechanically more stable than if the valve were plane or 
Concave. Were the latter actually the case the valve might easily be sucked 
inwards, its edge slipping over the special cushion of collar cells* 

There is only one movement which can possibly release the valve from its 
catch. This is an upward movement. Such seems to occur when either of 
the four sensory hairs are touched. Once an upward movement his removed 
the free edgeof the valve from its groove (fig. $), the negative pressure 
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within the bladder causes an influx of water. The influx being completed, 
the valve once more springs back to its former position. Such appears to 
be the mechanism, as far as my observations go. Brocher suggested a 
straightening of the valve instead of an upward movement. He did not 
observe that the valve margin was retained in any particular way, but thought 
that it was merely closely adpressed to the collar. 


Fief. 5. 



Section of opening of bladder, enlarged, x 200. 


Reasons for Foregoing Theory of Mechanism. 

It has been suggested that absorption of internal water is carried on by the 
quadrifid hairs lining the bludder. These seem to be the most likely agents. 
Previous investigators came to the conclusion that these hairs were absorptive, 
and, indeed, there seems to be no reason for doubt. They certainly absorb 
methylene blue very rapidly, and that they are probably homologous with 
the mushroom-shaped glandular hairs of Pinguicula adds weight to the 
suggestion of their absorptive nature. 

That there is a negative pressure within the bladder seems to me to be 
proved by the fact that if a concave (sensitive) bladder is pierced with a 
needle, the walls immediately spring outwards and back to their convex 
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(insensitive) condition. That the pricking is not sufficient stimulus to “ fire u 
the bladder is shown by the fact that the bladder may be pricked superficially 
in any part, or even severed from its footstalk without “ firing,” or the 
bladder may often be actually penetrated by the needle ; if the latter remains 
filling the puncture and no water enters from outside, the bladder remains 
concave. It is when water is allowed to enter through the puncture that the 
walls spring outwards. 

Merl (6) states that there can be no negative pressure, since bubbles often 
occur in bladders and such bladders still act. It would seem more correct 
to say that bladders act, but to a feebler extent when containing air, and also 
that if a bladder encloses a large bubble, it does not act. It is true that one 
would expect a babble to iucrease in size with decrease in pressure, and this 
does not appear to occur to any noticeable extent, although some quite definite 
increases have been observed. Probably the reason why no very appreciable 

Fig. 6. 

sh 


mt 


Motor tissue. X 400. 

increase in size can be detected is that the bubble moves its position as the 
walls decrease the bladder cavity posteriorly, and that it moves to a position 
where the cavity is broader. Assuming that the pressure within a sensitive 
bladder is half that within a recently “ fired ’* bladder, then a bubble would 
only increase to double its volume. Such an increase would be approximately 
the amount which seems to occur, and it is, of course, not very noticeable 
when allowed for in three dimensions. The suction of a bladder containing 
air is never as great as that of one which contains only water, and the larger 
the bubble contained, the less the suction, a large bubble causing a bladder 
to function entirely. It should be noted that it is,not normal for bladders to 
contain any gas. Plants grown from winter buds and continuously in water 
have bladders without air. When plants are removed from water, the sensory 
hairs are stimulated and air enters the bladders. This occurrence is denoted 
by a popping sound as the plants are removed. 
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The Valve. 

It has been shown that Brocher’s theory of valve action cannot be accepted, 
as the valve can only be released by an upward movement from its groove 
(fig. 5,ff) in the collar zone. 

Merl’s theory of a labile equilibrium between valve and tension within 
bladder can also not be accepted, as the pressure required to force open the 
valve of a sensitive bladder is relatively considerable. On the other hand, 
the slightest touch of the sensory hairs causes immediate response Merl 
states that he found the bladders too sensitive for observation under high 
power*. This I have not experienced. As long as the sensory hairs are not 
touched there is no response. 

The following method for observation of the valve was generally successful 
A sensitive (concave) bladder was selected upon a plant, its footstalk was 
severed, and while still under water it was floated into a small salt-spoon. 
This was then lifted out full of water, and transferred to an excavated 
glass block containing water. The bladder was then adjusted to stand with 
valve uppermost between supports, and the water contained in the excavated 
glass block was pipetted off to a convenient level, but not low enough to 
bring the sensory hairs into contact with the surface film of water. 

For testing the valve a piece of human hair was inserted into a handle and 
cut off short, allowing about one-eighth of an inch free. This short and 
comparatively stout piece of hair was then pushed against various parts of 
the val\e, using for observation a Watson Groenough dissecting binocular 
with '17 mm. objectives and oculars number .‘1 or 6. It was found that the 
valve would nowhere yield to pressure except at the lower margin of the 
valve, where pressure frequently caused the hair to slip into the bladder 
between the collar and the valve, thus of course firing ” the bladder. 
Rough friction or pressure of the club-shaped hair* covering the valve and 
rim produced not the slightest response. The only hairs sensitive to stimulus 
were the four tapering sensory hairs on the valve. 

The valve is so sprung that it always returns to its position with some 
force, even after being pushed open ventrally several times. The shortest 
time of recovery of sensitivity that I have observed is thirty minutes, and 
this I considered a distinct record. Merl gives fifteen minutes as the shortest 
time. Recovery is retarded by low temperature, but other factors are also 
involved, and in my own experiments a regular time-temperature relation has 
not been obtained. 

As regards the nature of objects touching the sensory hairs to cause 
response, these must be either solid bodies or the like. Contact with the 
surface film of water is often sufficient to 44 fire ” a bladder. Home liquids 
will also irritate the sensory hairs, but such appear to be injurious. Bonin’s 
Picro-lormol, used as fixative, can be added to a watch-glass containing 
sensitive bladders in water without causing these to 4< fire,’* and by very 
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gradual steps, bladders can even be imbedded in wax for sectioning while 
still in the concave condition. The bladders do not allow of penetration by 
fixatives very rapidly, and the usual time of immersion in Bourn's Picro- 
formol (full strength) was twelve to eighteen hours. Several cases have been 
encountered of bladders responding to rough stimulus of the valve after 
having been in the above fixative for hal£-an*hour. T cannot believe that 
these were still living. • 

If stains are added to the water in which plants are growing, these 
do not enter the bladders for a considerable period. Even methylene blue, 
which is such a useful intra vitam stain, does not enter for a day or two, and 
if then, it is probably due to death or injury of the bladder. Such facts as 
these would appear to prove conclusively that the sealing of the bladder is 
very perfect. 

The mode of action of the bladder may therefore be summarised as follows. 
The bladder is hermetically sealed by the springing back of the valve into a 
groove, and the sealing is rendered more complete by the secretion of mucus 
by certain of the collar zone cells. Water is absorbed from within the 
bladder, probably by the quadrifid hairs. This produces a negative pressure 
within, so that the lateral walls are drawn inwards, often so near as almost to 
touch each other. They tend always to spring back to the previous slightly 
convex position, and no doubt therefore exert a pull. When either of the 
four sensory hairs upon the valve is touched, certain motor tissue, mainly 
ventrally to these hairs, contracts, thus withdrawing the valve margin from 
its groove and allowing an opening of the valve with its consequent influx of 
water. The valve immediately springs forward to its former position, fitting 
into the collar zone. 

No part of the bladder is sensitive to touching except the four sensory 
hairs upon the valves. Other hairs, whatever their form, are insensitive. 

As regards the nature of prey captured by Utricularia , various records 
appear of small Crustacea, insect larvae, worms, etc. Moseley (7) mentions 
that Mr. G. E. Simms bad observed numbers of young fish caught in the 
bladders by head or tail or even by the yolk-sac. 1 have seen a tadpole ( 8 ) 
held firmly with the head in one bladder and the tail in another. Also small 
molluscs (Planorbis lineatus ) and a colonial Polyzoan (Cristatella muetdo) 
have been observed held at the mouth of a bladder. 

Whether the animals caught are digested, as in Pinguicula , or whether 
they merely decay, is still somewhat of an open question. The chemical 
secretions of the bladders have been fully investigated by von Luetzelburg ( 8 ), 
who brings forward much evidence in favour of true digestion. 

Technique. 

it inay be useful to add a note on the method of imbedding bIadder$for 
sectioning with as little alteration in formas possible* The following gave 
heat results., 
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Bladders in sensitive condition were severed from the plant under water 
by cutting through their footstalks. The bladders were then carefully floated 
into a small spoon, taking care throughout, not to touch the sensory hairs. 
The spoon, full of water containing bladders, was then removed and immersed 
in Bouin’s Picro-formol, contained in a suitable vessel. The bladders were 
now floated out into the fixative and the spoon removed. After some minutes 
and mixing of the water from the spoon with fixative, a large part of the 
diluted fixative was removed and fresh added in the place of it, so that the 
strength was nearly normal undiluted. Fixation was allowed to take place 
for from twelve to eighteen hours to make sure of penetration, though 
probably much less would have sufficed. After the above period the Picro- 
formol was removed and replaced by 50 per cent, alcohol, the operation being 
carried out with due care, keeping the bladders always immersed in fluid. 
The 50 per cent, alcohol was next replaced by 70 per cent, after an hour or 
so, and all picric acid was washed out in 70 per cent, alcohol. By similar 
gradual replacement the bladders were carried through 90 per cent, to abso¬ 
lute alcohol, and then hr the method of flotation, with removal of surface- 
layers from time to time, into a mixture of equal parts chloroform and 
carbon-bisulphide. When at last in the pure mixture of chloroform and 
carbon-bisulphide, chips of paraffin-wax of about 40° C. melting-point were 
added and dissolved. The solution of wax when saturated was placed in an 
open vessel on the top of an imbedding oven, outside, in order to drive off 
much of the chloroform and carbon-bisulphide. At last the bladders were 
left in almost pure wax, and were then placed in a hath of wax 52° 0. to 
56° 0. melting-point within the oven. Two changes were given over a period 
of four to five hours. Sections w T ere cut on a Jung-Thoma microtome, and 
finally stained with Heidenhain's Iron Hmmatoxvlin, or Delafield’s Hanna- 
toxylin counterstained with Biehrich Scarlet. 

In conclusion, T would express my indebtedness and sincere thanks to 
Mr. J. Hamsbottom for his kindness in communicating this paper, and to the 
Staff of the Botany Department, British Museum (Nat. Hist.), for affording 
me every facility and help in referring to literature. 
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Note on the Post-embryonal Development of Ltrioularia vulgaris L. 

In 1877 (4) F. Kamidnski published a full account of the development of 
Utricularia, and this account has been freely quoted from. Kamienski’s 
figure of a germinating seed showing its cluster or whorl of filiform leaves 
arising direct from the seed coat is well known, and, among other books, it 
reappears in Mrs. Arbor’s 6 Water Plants.’ 

Some years ago I grew about two dozen l/tricularia vulgaris plants from 
seed, and in no case could I confirm Kami&iski's account of the post- 
embryonal development. The seed does not give so directly a whorl of 
leaves such as he figures, but the development passes through a stage very 
similar to that of Pinguicula . 


Figs. 7-11. 



8 9 11 


Germination and later stages of Utrtcularia. 

After flowering, the flower stems of the plant die and fall into the water. 
The seeds having ripened, the seed capsule rots, or more often appears to 
dehisce by the swelling of the seeds within. However this may be, the seeds 
are as a rule set free at some time during autumn or winter, but they do not 
germinate. 

In the following spring germination takes place, but it is difficult to 
observe the exact time. Seeds ripened in 1920 germinated from the 26th of 
March, 1921, to the 2nd of April, 1921. The seed coat ruptures and a fleshy 
green mass appears from within. This grows to the form seen in fig. 7, 
although it frequently loses the seed coat before this time. Figs. 8 and 10 
show forms seen on the 8th of April, 1921. They may be described as green, 
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fleshy, and somewhat trumpet-shaped. The radicle is little developed, and 
no root-hairs are visible at this stage. 

Plants seen on the 30th of April are figured at 9 and 11. Both show distinct, 
colourless root-hairs arising from the radicle. 9 is an unusual form, 
apparently. 11 conforms with the majority, though all intermediates occur 
between 9 and 11. It will be seen that 11 has a distinct first leaf, and gener¬ 
ally it is extremely similar to a seedling Pviguicula. In Pinyuicnla , however, 

T have been able to observe no root-hairs at so early a stage as this. 
Scattered over the greater part of the surface of the young I tricularia plant 
are sessile or partially stalked glands, similar to the glands which occur on 
the outside wall of the Utricularia bladder. A most striking fact is that 
stomata are present only on the upper side of the first leaf, and if a plant is 
raised to the surface of the water, the stomata arc at once thrown off by the 
apparently waxy upper side of the leaf. Thus the plant floats. Probably in 
nature few plants float in this way unless accidentally raised to the surface 
of the water, and plants left submerged develop quite well. 

The seedling now grows direct into a typical [ tricularia. The radicle 
(‘eases growth. The second leaf is filiform, and then two or three more fili¬ 
form leaves may arise. A short stem grows out with another whorl of leaves 
and generally with a bladder or two. Growth continues to a normal plant, 
but in the first year little more than two whorls of leaves are produced before 
the plant forms a terminal winter bud and hibernates. 

The present note is offered to point out an existing erroneous idea, or at 
least one which 1 have been unable to confirm. Other interesting facts have 
been observed, and when these have been supplemented it is hoped to publish 
a full account, but such may be delayed. The development of Utricularia is 
of great phylogenetic significance, and it is hoped that other botanists will 
repeat the observations briefly stated now. 
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The Influence of Earthworms on Soil Reaction and the Stratification of 
Undisturbed Soils. By E. J. Salisbury, I). Sc., F.L.S. (Reader in 
Ecology, University of London, University College). 

(With 3 Text-figures.) 

[Read loth November, 1923.] 

To appreciate the significance of Earthworm action on the acidity of undis¬ 
turbed soils, it is essential to recognize the marked gradient with respect to 
hydrogen-ion concentration which such soils exhibit. The author has already 
shown that just as there is a fairly rapid increase in the organic* content of 
the soil when we pas*; from the subsoil to the surface, >o too there is usually 
a marked rise* in the real acidity 7 in the .same direction (cf\ Salisbury, E. d., 
“Stratification and Hydrogen-ion Concentration of the Soil in relation to 
Leaching and Plant-succession, with special reference to Woodlands," Journal 
of Ecology, vol. ix. pp. 220-210, 1022; rf. also Discussion on Soil Problem^ 
Trans. Faraday Society, 1921). The following data for various types of 
plant community illustrate this gradient of reaction and organic content in 
undisturbed soils:— 

Table 1. 

Organic Content and pH at Varying Depths. 

(Organic"y Loss on ignition corrected for CO, evolved from carbonates.) 


j Depth 

Oak Wood. 

Beech Wood. 

Chalk 

Down. 

1 

ine Wood 

tin iuche>. 

j 



(nr. 

Wimborne). 

i 

i 

i 

0 2 

Org- 17*5 pH 5* I 

Or«- 1:5-07„ pirti"* 

30*0 ° /0 

]>H 7*4 

Org¬ 

74 ", „ pH 4*5 


an ic 

niiic. 



anic. 


; 2-4 

S „ 9*8 7„ pH 5*5, 

i 

„ 007 „ pU(H), 

23*5 "A, 

pH 7 5 

M 

74 ‘ ,, pll 4*5 

4-0 

J 7-2 "/„ pH .VO 

„ N-HV.pllO-4, 

23*5 7„ 

pH 7*0 

)« 

15 ‘ „ pH 4*5 

0 9 

| „ tH7„ pII6 <si 

, 1 

., 9-0 7„ pit 7-2: 


pH 7 0 

>» 

0*2 0 pH 5 0 


Evidence has been adduced elsewhere to show that for a given mineral 
substratum and with a uniform vegetation there i>, up to a point determined 
by the origin of the organic material, an increase of acidity accompanying 
increase in the organic content, of the soil (cf. Salisbury, lor. rit.. and 
Salisbury, E. J., “The Soils of Blakeney Point: A Study in Edaphic Suc¬ 
cession,Ann. Bot. vol. xxxvi. pp. 391-432, 1922). This, however, only 
holds where the conditions are approximately uniform, since the rate of decay 
influences reaction by reason of the earlier stages being more acid than the 
later stages of decomposition. 
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The action of the plough in arable land naturally tends to obscure, although 
it does not completely destroy, the soil gradient, and earthworms in a minor 
degree perform for uncultivated soils the same function. 

It is now over forty years since Darwin called attention to the importance 
of earthworms affecting a natural cultivation of the soil (of, C. Darwin, 
‘Vegetable Mould and Earthworms/ London, 1881). He found from 
observations in four separate locations that the amount of soil brought to the 
surface a$ wormcasts ranged in weight, from 7*56 tons to 18*12 tons per acre 
per year. These results were based on continuous collection of the worm- 
casts from definite areas, and are open to the objection that removal may 
have stimulated a more than normal deposition at the surface. There is at 
all events some reason to believe that the wormcast on the surface serves as 
a protection to the orifice of the worm burrow. The values which Darwin 
obtained, however, represent an even layer of soil of from *0^ in. to about 
0*10 in. depth per acre per year, which is considerably less than the corre¬ 
sponding value deduced by Darwin from the depth of burial of objects after 
a period of years (0*10-0*83 in. per aim.). 

During adverse seasons, namely the cold of winter and the heat of summer, 
earthworms have been known to descend to a depth of as much as eight feet, 
though they are not usually met with below three feet. The cultivating 
action thus mainly a fleets the upper layers of the soil, and in natural soils it 
would seem that worms feed mainly quite close to the surface. In the great 
majority of instances where the writer has dug up worms in woodlands, 
chalk downs, and heaths, they have been found feeding within the lop few 
inches. 

In view of what has already been said with regard to the reaction gradient 
in undisturbed soils, it is important to know whence the soil is derived which 
passes through the worm and is deposited at the surface. If the wormcasts 
show a different reaction to the underlying surface soil, the question at once 
arises as to whether the wormcasts represent soil from the more alkaline (or 
less acid) layers of the subsurface or subsoil transported from below, or are 
they derived from the regions of maximum acidity near the surface? 

The obvious test to employ for this purpose is the organic content which, 
as we have seen, diminishes with increasing depth. Some of the organic 
material is doubtless decomposed in the passage of the soil through the 
digestive tract; hut if it can he shown that the organic content of wormcasts 
is higher than that of the subsurface, then any change of reaction as com¬ 
pared with that of the surface must clearly be attributed to direct action of 
the Earthworm, and not to mere transport of soil from a stratum having a 
different reaction in the sense observed. 

The appended data (Table II. & fig. 1), which represent losses oil ignition, 
corrected for the carbon dioxide evolved from the carbonates, show clearly 
that in the eight locations investigated the wormcasts were derived from 
surface soil. The average values for the organic content of wormcasts in 
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six of tin; locations arc higher, and in three considerably so, than those ol 
the surface soil (0-2 in.). In the two locations where the reverse was the 



case the difference* is not so marked. It would appear, then, that earthworms 
feed chiefly very near the surface, or, if in the subsurface, in regions of high 
organic content. 

2 i 2 
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Table II. 


Average Organic Content ( = Corrected Loss on Ignition) of Soils 

and Wormcasts. 


f 

j Location. 

i 

Organic Content 
of Soil (0 2 in.). 

Organic Content 
of Wormcasts. 

Difference 
W S. 

Festuca- Aqrostis. Society. 

13*13 

per 

cent. 

17*24 per cent. 

+4-11 

Poly trichum-Ayrostis. ,, . 

19*50 

ji 

n 

17-03 „ 

tt 

-2*53 

Calluna- Triad in. „ . 

17*55 

ff 

ft 

22*45 „ 

ft 

+ 4*90 

Oolney Heath. Loc. A . 

8*82 

yt 


L3SK) „ 

tt 

+5*08 

,1 „ I.oc. B . 1 

12*17 

it 

tt 

15*98 „ 

V 

+3*81 

Hertford Heath. Loc. A . ..j 

9*51 

>» 

it 

9*80 „ 

ft 

+0*29 

„ » koc. B .j 

11*42 

it 

tt 

9*72 „ 


-1*70 

Quercus Robur- Corylus. Wood . . . .! 

7*70 

it 

j* 

8 30 „ 

It 1 

I 

+0*00 


Table TIT. 

Effect of Earthworms on the Hydrogen-Ion Concentration 

of the Soil. 


Locality. 

Vegetation. 

1 

Ay. pH 
of 

Soil. 

i Av. pH 

i of 

I Worm- 
1 casts. 

i 

1 

Differ¬ 
ence 
j W S. 

Ilarpenden. j 

Festuca-A yrostiif (Loc. A). 

5-1 

5*7 

! +0*0 


Calluna- Triodia . 

5-1 

5*4 

j +0-3 

Radlett. 

Quercus Robur-Corylus . 

5*2 

6*0 

+0-4 

Harpenden. 

Festuca- Ayr ostia (Loc. 11) . 

5*27 

j 5*84 

+ 0-57 

Radlett. 

Q. Robur- Corylus . 

5'G 

! 0*35 

, +0*75 

Colney Heath. 

Nardetum. 

5-7 

‘ 0 4 

+0*7 

Harpenden. 

Poly trichum- Ay rout is (Loc. B) . . 

5*73 

.'5-93 

+0*2 

Surrey. 

Q. sessilijlora . 

5*8 

6*25 

+0*45 

Colney Heath. 

Pasture. 

0*0 

0*3 

+0*3 

Hertford Heath. 

tt . 

0*2 

0*4 

+0-2 

llolmwood Common. 


0*2 

0*43 

+0*23 

Ilarpenden. 

Polytrichum-Ayrostis (Loc. A) . . i 

6-3 

6*7 

+0*4 j 

Radlett. 

Q. Robur-Corylus . 

6*5 

C-8 

! +0-3 

Markyate. 

Scrub. 

0-9 

6*85 

-005 

Radlett. 

Q. Robur-Corylus . 

6*9 

6*8 

-0*1 

Harpenden. 

Chalk pasture . 

7*24 

7-27 

+0-03 i 

Munden. 

Alluvial meadow. 

7*45 

7-33 

-012 

Burton's Down, Surrey. 

Chalk pasture . 

i 

7*45 

735 

i 

! -o-i i 

i 


Range of pH of Soils pH 51-pH 7*45. 

Range of pH of Wormcasts pH 5*4~pH7-35. 
Range of difference — 012 to + 0*76. 
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Hence any difference of reaction between surface soil and wormcasts may 
safely be attributed to earthworm action. The data respecting the hydrogen- 
ion concentration given in Table III. and fig. 2 show that in the majority 
of localities the wormcasts exhibit a marked reduction in acidity (increased 
pH) as compared with the soils from which they are derived. 

The detailed determinations need not be given in extcnso, but two examples, 
the one from an acid location, the other from an alkaline, will suffice to show 
the kind of range to be expected in a given area, the soil samples in all 
cases being taken from the actual level at which tlie worms were iound 
feeding. 

Table IV. 

Details of Reaction in Two Locations. 

A. Acid Soil with Festuca rubra dominant and Agrotstis can'uia . 


No. of No. of 

pll Values. Soil Samples. Wormcast Samples. 

5*J. 1 

5-2 . 0 

5-3 . 1 

o'4 . 0 

5 5. 1 

56 . 1 3 

57 . — 3 

5*8 — — 

5-9. — 2 

0*0 . — 2 

61 . — 2 

6*2 . — 1 


Total Samples. 10 (Av. pH5*271. 13 (A\.pII5Sl). 


13. Alkaline Alluvial Soil under mixed herbage. 

No. of No. of 

pil Values. Soil Samples. Wormcast Samples. 

7*2. — 1 

7-3. — 3 

7'1. 4 4 

7*5. 2 — 

Total Samples. 6 (Av. pH 7*45). 8 (Av. pH 7*33). 


The first and most important fact which these data establish is the con¬ 
siderable change in the reaction of acid soils effected by the earthworms, 
amounting to 0*75 P H in one instance. The change in reaction will be 
more readily appreciated if the differences in the negative logarithmic values 
given in Table III. are presented in the form of specific acidities (#;/’. Table Y ). 
These show that the effect is more marked the more acid the original soil, 
and that whereas the acidity of the soil is almost invariably decreased, the 
effect on alkaline soils may be to diminish the alkalinity (Table 1 V. B & fig. 2). 
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In the case of soil (J) the specific acidity was 79‘4, so that in this case the 
earthworm action has resulted in a diminution of nearly 75 per cent. 

Fig. 2. 
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Table V. 

Differences in Specific Acidify between Soil and Wormeasts. 
(Neutral Water pi I 7•05=1.) 


1 . 

Tcstuca Ayrofiti*. Lot*. A. 

Callium- Triadia . 

Difference in sp. Acidity 

51 y> •> 

— 59-4 (S-W) 

o 


5 ! 

Quercus llobur-Corylu x. Wood. 

5* *> »> 

—38*0 

4. 

Pestuca-Ayrostis. Doc. B. 

i» 15 5» 

-251 

5. 

<2. Ito bur- Cory Ins. Wood. 

55 51 *» 

-140 

0. 

Nardetum. 

•5 55 55 

-160 

7. 

Poh/t.rich am j un iper inn m-Ayrost is. 

Doc. 11. 55 ,1 55 

- 7*4 

8. 

Q. sesstlifiora. 

51 51 11 

— 9*5 

9. 

Pasture, Colney Heath. 

11 11 51 

- 50 

K>. 

„ Hertford Heath. 

51 51 11 

- 2*3 

13. 

,, Ilohnwood. 

i1 15 '5 

- 2*3 

12. 

Polytrichum-Ayronti*. Doe. A. 

'5 55 >i 

- 3*0 

111. 

Q. Itohur - Cor plus. 

«* 15 51 

- 1*58 

14. 

Scrub, Murky ate. 

.1 15 i« 

+ 1-2 

15. 

Q. Itohur-Cory lus. 

55 55 55 

-f 0 32 

16. 

Chalk pasture. 

Difference in sp. Alkalinity .. 

00 

17. 

Alluvial meadow. 

5) 55 51 

- 0*4 

18. 

Chalk pasture. 

Ilange *00-o9*4. 

11 11 11 

Mean Difference as12*9. 

- 0*4 
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In the course oF these estimations no attempt was made to distinguish 
between the various British species of Earthworm, and it is not improbable 
that these are capable of modifying the reaction in different degrees. Even, 
however, wore the same species involved, the effect on different soils of the 
same original acidity might be expected to vary. For, though many soils 
are strongly buffered, the degree of the buffering is often very different in 
soils of the same original reaction. 

As to the manner in which earthworms effect the change, Hay Lankcster 
showed in 1864 (Q J. M. S. \ol. iv. p. 27>S) that the <e>ophagus of the earth¬ 
worm hears three paired diverticula whose epithelium secretes calcareous 
particles (<;/’. also Beddard, (Jamb. Nat. Hist. p. 3.VJ). ami Darwin long ago 
suggested that these might serve to neutralize the uncalled Humic acids. 

That this suggestion was justified, the above results would appear to show 
fully. However, the final proof was obtained by placing worm* in a soil of 
known reaction and determining that of tlm wormcasts formed. The *oil was 
carefully mixed, but at the time the wormrast* vvere collected the soil reaction 
showed a small range, namely from pH <W> to pli 6*8 with 6’6t> a* the mean 
value (specific acidity* = 2*25). The wormca*t* exhibited a range from 
pH (i’i) to pH 7*1 with a mean value of pH 7 (specific acidity* =1). The 
experimental conditions Imre precluded the possibility of the surface soil 
being mixed in the digestive tract of the worm with subsoil sub*tance. The 
writer has elsewhere shown (lor. fit. Annals of Botany, \ol. xxxvi.) that 
the later stages of decay' are less acid than the eurlioi one*, and it is ijuite 
possd)le that during the process of digestion the chemical clianges which the 
soil undergoes may lead to a decrease in aridity, hut analyses of soil and 
wormcasts with respect to the carbonate content have shown that the latter 
normally contain an appreciably higher percentage than the soil* from which 
they arc respectively derived (#;/'. Table VI.). Thi* is shown graphically in 
fig. 3. 

Table VI. 

Carbonate Content of Soils and Wormcasts. 



IVr cent. 
Carbonates 
of Soil. 

j Her cent 

! Carbonates of 
Wormcasts. 

Pestuca - A qros t is .. . 

0*022-00B 

, 0*047-0*07 

Polt/t vie hum-A yrontis . 

0*02 av. 

1 0*08 av. 

Markvate Scrub . 

0*20 av. 

0*20 av. 

Colney Heath. Hoc. A . 

X 

© 

4- 

o 

6 

0-12 0 28 

»» BoC. 1J . 

0*04 av. 

j 0-00 av. 

Qvercus llobur-Coryhis. Wood . . . . 

0-02-0*10 

j (HXS-0 17 

Hertford Heath .. 

(>•02 av. 

i 0-07 a v. 

_! 

Mean values. 

0-050 % 

| 0-124 7. 
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Apart, then, from the cultivating action of worms and the attrition of the 
soil particles due to their very muscular gizzard, the change which they 
effect on the reaction tends towards a reversal of the natural reaction gradient 
in uncultivated soils. Considerable evidence has accumulated in recent 
years showing the importance of both the direct and indirect effects of 
reaction in determining the distribution of plants, and a similar relation 
would appear to exist between reaction and some animals. 


Fig. 3. 



Several years ago the writer drew attention to the poor soil Fauna of acid 
woodlands as compared with those in which the soil was neutral or alkaline. 
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a feature especially marked with ropect to the Molluscan fauna. Atkins* 
has recently published data emphasizing the importance of this factor in the 
distribution of snails. 

It is then clearly essential to know how far earthworms are affected by 
the reaction of the soil. S. II. fiurwitz performed experiments with Alio- 
lotmphora ftrtida (“ The Reaction of Earthworms to Acids/’ IVoc. Amor. Acad, 
vol. xlvi. pp. 67-81, Iff 10), in which the tips of suspended worms were 
dipped into dilute solutions - 4 j? u of Hydrochloric, Nitric*, Sulphuric, and Acetic 
acids. The time w hich elapsed, before contraction resulted in the withdrawal 
of the worm from the solution, was determined for a number of individuals, 
and it wa> found that the reaction time diminished with the increasing dis¬ 
sociation, thus indicating a considerable sensitn enes^ to the hydrogen-ion 
concentration. Similar experiments performed by A. T. Sold ( u Reactions of 
Earthworms to H vdroxylions,'* Journ. Amor. Physiology, \ol. xxxiv. pp. 384- 
401, Iff 14) on the same species showed a correspondingly diminishing 
“reaction time’ , with increasing concentration of Hydroxyl ions. 'These 
experiments taken together appear to warrant the suggestion that an approxi¬ 
mation to equality in the concentration of Hydrogen and Hydroxyl ions R the 
optimum condition for these animals. Arrhenius has performed experiments 
with both / *( 3 rirlurt(( indica and Lmubricti* terrestris , in which soils were 
rendered artificially acid or alkaline. Roth species were subjected to a 
range from pH 3 to pH 10. and at the end of a few dsns live indhiduals 
remained only in the >oiU which were verv slightly acid or neutral (pli C— 
pH 7). 

The condition** in all these experiments, however, were clearly very 
artificial, so that observations were made by the writer on natural areas of 
varying reaction, the number of worms being determined both by actual 
counts of tin', earthworms in a cubit foot of soil, and by enumerating the 
freshly-formed wormeasts on a square yard. Tin* average values and the 
observed range bn each of the areas examined R shown in Table VII. It will 
he noted that broadly there is a diminution in numbers on either side of the 
neutral region (with respect to the diminution at pH 7*0 this i> probably 
accidental ; below). 

Table VII. 


Earthworm Frequency in Natural Soils of varying pH. 


1 Real acidity (pH ) . 

«V7 

: 0*2 ! G-4 7-0 

i i 

i j 

7-2 j 74 

Av. Earthworms | 
per square yard ( ' 

1 

' i i 

l 3-2 ; 35-2 : »-3 

144 1 100 : 

Observed range. 

0 1 

0-11 13-GO ; 7-18 

72-200 o-29 i 

j Av. per acre. 

0-484 

1 15.488 , 170,380 1 45.012 

1 ' i 1 

(>90.900 91,900 j 

i 

* Atkins, AV. R. O., & M. V. 

1 a*bour, 

in Scient. Trot*. Roy. Dublin .Soc. xvii. (1923 


pp. 233-240. 
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This relation to reaction probably accounts for the rarity of earthworms in 
some siliceous areas. According to Darwin, for instance, earthworms are 
practically absent from the Welsh hills, where the soils most commonly 
exhibit an acid reaction. Similarly, earthworms are apparently infrequent 
in the very alkaline peat of true fens, though they may be present in 
considerable numbers in fen peat from which the alkaline salts have been 
partially leached, or in fen peat of naturally mild reaction. 

lint acidity or alkalinity are by no means the only factors which govern 
the distribution of earthworms, and amongst other conditions the proportion 
of organic material and the water content of the soil would seem most 
important. Darwin regarded Henson's figure (Zeitsch. fur Wiss. Zool. 
Bd. xxviii. 1877) of nearly forty thousand worms per acre as very exceptional, 
but much higher frequencies have been observed. Thus in a locality 
with nearly neutral reaction, moderately high water content, and a high 
organic content the wiiter found a frequency of nearly 700,000 earthworms 
per acre. Some little-known observations of Dr. Brett may ho quoted in 
this connection (Trans. Herts. Nat. Hist. Hoc. 1883). This observer counted 
the worms in an area of one square yard of soil, dug out to a depth of three 
feet, in four different locations in a garden. The figures obtained range 
from sixty to one hundred and eighty earthworms per cubic yard. The latter 
number repiesents about 870,000 earthworms per acre, and it is pertinent to 
note that the location was a vine border where an approximately neutral 
reaction and a high organic content are essential to successful production. 

As already indicated, an increase of organic content is frequently accom¬ 
panied by an increased acidity and is usually correlated with a high water 
content. Despite, however, the suitability of the habitat in two of these 
respects, we find the reaction factor apparently dominating the frequency of 
the earthworms. Acidity (or alkalinity) would then appear to be a “ master 
factor in the distribution of these animals. It is significant in this con¬ 
nection that a very marked increase in the number of earthworms was observed 
to follow the application of lime to a garden soil well supplied with organic 
material but distinctly acid in reaction. 

The writer lias suggested that all natural soils tend to become more and 
more acid with increasing age, and this edaphic succession is accompanied 
by changes in the character of the vegetation (</. Journal of Ecology, vol. ix. 
1922). The fact that earthworms do not occur where the subsurface is 
appreciably acid shows that their effect on this edaphic succession is to cause 
a retardation in the establishment of the reaction gradient, but it does not 
appear probable that the increasing acidity of the surface can be permanently 
checked by their influence. This conclusion seems to be indicated by the 
much more acid character of wormcasts on acid soils than on those which are 
less acid or neutral. Further work may, however, show that a given species 
produces wormcasts of a much narrower range of reaction. 
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Bat, even if the effect be but a retardation and not a complete check to 
the edaphie succession, the importance of earthworm action in relation to 
vegetation may obviously be considerable. 

To summarize, then, tlie main conclusions :— 

(<f) Wormcasts, as compared with the soil from which they are derived, are 
usually less acid (or less alkaline], the reduction amounting in some 
eases to as much as 7o per cent. 

(/>) Wormcasts commonly contain a higher proportion of carbonates than 
the surface soil. 

(e) The organic content of wormcasts is very high, indicating that the 
effects produced operate on that laser of the soil which is normally 
most acid. 

(</) The frequency of earthworm* in natuial soils appears to be greatest in 
lho*e which are approximately neutral in reaction, and to diminish as 
the acidit\ or alkalinity increases. Other ia\curable factors are high 
water content and a high organic content. 

(e) Earthworms may thus ha\e a marked effect on vegetation and retard 
the * k edaphie succession.” 

The conclusion* ' a) to (<*) are unaffected by the fact that the different 
species* of earthworms were not distinguished. It is not improbable that the 
frequency in lelation to the factors under (</) mav vary with the species, and 
that their effects (<) may be of varying magnitude, though the data obtained 
would seem to indicate that such a ditto cnee, if it exists, is one of degree 
rather than of kind. 
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On the Cuticles of some Recent and Fossil Fagacea*. 

By Helena Bandi lska, A.R C.S., M.8c., F.L.S. 

(Plates 39, 40, and (5 Text-figures.) 

[Read Oth March, 1024.] 

Introductory. —In a previous investigation (Bandulska, 1923) of the 
cuticles of certain dicotyledonous fossil leaves from the Bournemouth 
Eocene, attention was concentrated on their structure, and their relation¬ 
ships were not discussed. The first part of the present paper deals with 
evidence for the inclusion of one of the described leaves, i.e. Dieotylophyllum 
Stopestr Band., in the genus A of h ofay us Bin me based on a study of the 
euticular structure of recent A oth ofay us leaves. The material used in 
the investigation of the recent cuticles was obtained from Kew and the 
British Museum, and was treated in the manner described in im former 
paper. The second half of the paper describes the euticular structure of 
various recent species of Fay us and records a fossil Fayas with cuticle 
preserved, from the Eocene of Bournemouth. 

I. The (Jenus JSotuofaoz^s. 

Nor ho fay us is a subantaretic genus confined to southern South America, 
New Zealand, Tasmania, and eastern Australia. Of the species studied, 
A. Jhtmbct/ii A. betuloides, A. procera, and A. antarcflca are South American ; 
A. aS olanderi, A. Jttsca, A. Menziesii, and A". Wairii occur in New Zealand; 
A. Moo ret is Australian, while A. Cuiutinyhumi is found in Australia and 
Tasmania. 

The leaves vary in average length from 1*15 cm. in A. Cunninyhami to 
11*5 cm. in A. Moorei ; their width ranges from *7 cm. (A. Domheyi ) to 1 cm. 
(A. J Joorei). The margin is usually serrate, crenate, dentate or irregularly 
lobed, except in A. *S olanderi, A. Moorei, and .V. lUairii , when* it i> entire. 
The number of secondary veins on each side of the midrib may be as few as 
two or three ( A. betuloides) or as many as seventeen (A. procera ), and these 
make angles with the midrib ranging from 31° (A. Solituderi) to 52° 
(A. procera ). For further details of habit, external characters, and distri¬ 
bution of Xothofayus, see Elwes & Henry 1908, Cockayne 1921, and Hooker 
1840, 1844, and 1852. 

Detailed Account of the Cuticles of the dijjerent Species of Nothofagus. 

Nothofagus Dombeyi Blume. Lower Epidermis (PI. 39 . figs. 1, 2). 

The stomata are very definitely grouped into areas by small venules about 
5 cells wide with somewhat elongated oblique-walled parenchymatous cells, 
On the venules, especially at the angles where they meet, are multicellular 
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hair-bases. Each stoma is bounded by a very thick cuticular rim, and is 
surrounded by a ring of parenchymatous cells irregular in size and grouping, 
and varying in number from 8-10. The average diameters of the guard 
cells are *024 mm. parallel to the long axis of the pore and *025 mm. at right 
angles to this. 

Upper Epidermis .—The fine venules are 3-5 cells wide. Hair-bases 
occur, and consist of a varying number of radially-grouped cells (see 
text-fig. 1). 

Text-fig. 1. 



Nothofagus Dombeyi. x 708. 

Upper surface with hair-base and parenchyma. 

Nothofagus procbka Oerst. Lower Epidermis (PL 39 . figs. 3, 4). 

The stomata do not show such definite groupings, nor are the epidermal 
cells arranged round each stoma as in N. Dombeyi. Each pore is hounded 
by a very thick cuticular rim. The guard cells have an average diameter of 
*028 mm. parallel to the pore, while at right angles to the long axis their 
average diameter is *020 mm. The epidermal cells have wavy walls. 

Text-fig. 2. 



Nothofagus procera . 

Parenchyma of upper surface. 

Upper Epidermis .—The cells are far more regular in size and less sinuate 
in outline than those of the lower epidermis. A few hair-bases occur (see 
text-fig. 2). 
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NoTHOFAGrs betuloidks Blumc. Lower Epidermis (PI. 39 . figs. 5/6). 

The stomata are grouped into areas by venules. They are very numerous 
and but few parenchyma cells occur between them. The guard cells are 
broad, with thickened cuticular poral rims and their line o£ junction is 
thickened, the thickening being continued like the top of a “T* 5 piece at the 

Tkxt-fig. 3. 


Nothofagm betuloides. x '>40. 

Resinous papilla base. 

outer edge of the curve of the two guard cells. Each pair of guard 
cells is surrounded by 8-12 radially-grouped epidermal cells. Tin* average 
diameter of the guard cells parallel to the pore is *032 mm., and at right 
angles to the pore is *030 mm. The venules are 4-12 cells wide, and 
consist of parenchyma which is somewhat elongated towards the middle of the 
venules. There are numerous papilla bases on the venules, frequently where 
veins meet. Each papilla base consists of a radiating group of about 20 
somewhat elongated cells whose radial and cross walls bordering the opening 
are very thickened (see text-fig. 3). 


Text-fig. 4, 



Nothofagus betuloides . 
Parenchyma from upper surface. 


Upper Epidermis .—The veins bear papilla bases. The parenchyma cells 
are much larger than those of the lower epidermis (see text-fig. 4). 
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Nothofagus Antarctica Forst., var. uliginosa, A. DC. Lower Epidermis 
(PL 39. figs. 7, 8). 

The stomata are grouped into areas by delicate venules 3-4 cells wide 
which bear numerous 2-celled hairs, each with a bulbous basal cell and an 
elongated very thick-walled terminal cell. Each stoma is surrounded by a 
group o£ 5-9 radially-disposed parenchymatous cells. The stomata vary 
much in size. They have a very thick cuticular poral rim, but no well-markpd 
T-shaped thickening at the junction of the guard cells. The average 
diameters of the guard cells are *027 mm. by *025 mm. On some of the 
veins there are little mound-like groups of cells, radially arranged, which 
appear to be the bases of much larger multicellular hairs or emergences. 
Upper Epidermis .—The parenchymatous cells are distinctly larger than 
those of the lower surface. The venules bear numerous 2-celled hairs whose 
average distance apart is *07G mm. (see text-fig. 5). 


Text-fig. 6. 



Hair of Notkofar/us nnt.arctica. 

The length of the hairs above the base is very variable. The venule cells 
are practically the same size as those"of the lower epidermis, their average 
diameters being equal. 

Nothofagus Solanderi Oerst. Lower Ejnderviis (PI. 39. figs. 9, 10). 

This is closely covered with tubular hairs arising from 5-8 radially- 
grouped cells. They much obscure the straight-walled parenchyma and 
enclose the stomata. These are very variable in size, and have very strongly- 
thickened poral rims but no “T” piece at the poles. Venules crowded with 
hairs intersect the surface. The guard cells measure on the average *019 mm. 
by *017 mm. 

Upper Epidermis .—The cells are thick-walled with an occasional hair-base 
among them, but these are very few and bear no hairs. This ^erophytic 
species is, as regards its cuticular measurements, an aberrant type. 

Nothofagus fukca Oerst. Lower Epidermis (PI. 39. fig. 11). 

The stomata are scattered and in less definite groups than is commonly the 
case, but are separated irregularly by venules of variable width. Hairs do 
not occur on the lower surface. The parenchyma between the guard cells is 
regular, abundant, and straight-walled. Each stoma is bounded by a very 
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thick cuticular rim and a thickened peg or knob occurs at both inner 
junctions of the guard cells, but the characteristic T-shaped thickening is 
not seen at the poles of the long axes in well-macerated material. The outer 
wall* oE the guard cells are very delicate, only taking up stains faintly, and 
their line of junction tends to break down. There is no obvious grouping of 
parenchyma cells about the stomata. The stomata are almost isodiametric 
and variable in size. Their average diameters are ‘025 mm. by *023 mm. 

Upper Epidermis .—This consists of regular, straight thick-walled paren¬ 
chyma crossed by venules bearing a very few hair-bases. The average 
measurements of the various cells of this species of Nothofagus are in striking 
agreement with those of the corresponding cells of Dietylojdiy llum Stopesce . 

Nothofagus Moorki Krasser. Lower Epidermis (PI. 39. figs. 12, 13). 

This closely resembles N. Menziesii (see below). Here, as in the latter 
species, stomata and thick-walled parenchyma are in definite groups enclosed 
by a practically rectangular venule network, but the walls of the epidermal 
cells are straight, and those surrounding the stomata stain more deeply than 
the rest. Radiate groups of thick-walled cells suggesting resin papillae or 
their bases occur scattered over the lower surface between the stomata and 
on the venules, in some cases overarching the stomata in a dome-like way. 
The guard cells, large but variable in size aud frequently broader than long, 
have thickened pond rims but no definite “T” piece at their junctions. 
Each stoma may be compared to a jewel set in a claw ring, for the radiate 
walls of the surrounding cells are ridged and grip the stomata like claws. 
The average diameters of the stomata are ‘029 mm. by *035 mm. 

Upper Epidermis .—This is composed of thick and straight-walled paren¬ 
chyma and ill-defined venules bearing scattered bulbous 2-celled hairs, each 
seated on a base of about 10 radiating cells. The bulbous basal cell stains 
very deeply. 

Nothofagus Menziesii Oerst.—Hooker says that this species is very 
similar to some of the states of jY. Cunninyhami of Tasmania (Hooker, 1844), 
but the cuticular structure is quite distinct. 

Lower Epidermis (PI. 39. figs. 14,15).—This is a very beautiful form, com¬ 
posed of groups of stomata and sinuate thick-walled parenchyma enclosed by 
venules, the cells of which are also sinuate and differ from the rest of the epi¬ 
dermal parenchyma only in the slightly larger size and greater elongation of the 
constituent cells. The stomata have extremely thick and wdde cuticular rims 
and the guard cells have thickened junctions, in these respects much resem¬ 
bling DicotylophylUnn Stopesw . They are large, but variable in size and 
flattened at the poles. Their average diameters are *025 mm. by *0245 mm. 
There is no well-defined “ T ” piece. 

LINN. JOURN.—BOTANY, VOL. XL VI. v K 
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Upper Epidermis .— Whereas the lower epidermis is characterized by the 
extreme sinuation o£ its cell walls, those.of the upper epidermis are practically 
straight and are also extremely thick. Hairs of the bulbous 2-celled type 
occur here and there on the venules, which are not clearly defined. 

Nothofagus Cunninghami Oerst. Lower Epidermis (PI. 39. figs. 16,17). 

The hairless cuticle is tough and composed of regular thick-walled sinuate 
parenchyma and very numerous stomata, not sharply grouped. The guard 
cells have strongly thickened cuticular rims and thickened junctions forming 
the characteristic “T” piece, but the vertical limb of the “ T ” is frequently 
double. Four to six cells surround the stomata, but show no special differ¬ 
entiation or grouping. The guard cells measure on the average *026 mm. 
by *022 mm. No mesh work of venules crosses the epidermis. 

Upper Epidermis .—Regular small cells very slightly or not at all sinuate* 
form the cuticle of the upper surface. There are a few tubular thick-walled 
pointed hairs arising from deeply-staining spherical bases among these cells. 
The whole hair is two-celied, the terminal cell having a very narrow cavity 
and resembling a typical sclerenchymatous cell. Precisely the same kind of 
hair, but in far greater abundance, is seen on the upper surface of the cuticle 
of the leaf of X. ohliqua. Xothofayus Cunnhujhami can be distinguished from 
jV. Menziesii by its scattered stomata, which in X. Menziesii are definitely 
grouped. The stomata of the latter species are isodiametric ; those of the 
former are longer than they are broad. X. Cvnninyhami bears more lmirs 
on its upper surface than X, Menziesii . 

Nothofagus Blaiiui Cockayne. Lower Epidermis (PI. 39. figs. 18,19). 

Very hairy with numerous delicate stomata and regular straight, thin-walled 
parenchyma. The guard cells have strongly-thickened poral rims but neither 
thickened junctions nor “T” piece, and are surrounded by undifferentiated 
parenchyma. The average diameters of the guard cells are *025 mm. by 
*023 mm. The hairs are of the typical two-celled form—a deeply-staining 
bulbous basal cell surmounted by a long-pointed thick-walled terminal cell. 

Upper Epidermis .—The thick-walled parenchyma is crossed by a few thick- 
walled, narrow, ill-differentiated venules 4-6 cells wide. No obvious hairs 
are present, but a few collar-like hair-bases occur. 

Summary of the General Characters of Nothofagus Cnticles . 

Species of Xothofagus are characterized by the presence of practically 
isodiametric stomata in definite groups. The individual stomata are variable 
in size with strongly*cuticularized poral rims, accompanied frequently by 
cuticular thickenings at the junctions of the guard cells, and by a horizontal 
strip of cutin at the poles of their long axes so that a “ dagger ’Mike 
appearance is presented. The completeness of the cutinization seems to vary 
inversely with the hairiness. The average diameters of these cells are in 
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close agreement in most species. The epidermal cells may he sinuate or 
straight. In some species the upper epidermis has straight walls, the lower, 
sinuate walls (A. Menziesu), or both surfaces may exhibit sinuations 
(A r . prorera)^ or both upper and lower cuticle may consist of straight-walled 
cells (A r . Dambeui). The upper epidermis of all the recent species of Xotho- 
fagus lacks stomata. 

DrcoTYLOPHYLLrM StopjsSjB Baiidulska.— In external form the fossil leaf 
previously described (Bandulska, 192#, p. 244) resembles several species of 
Nothofagus , but this in itself is inconclusive. The cuticular structure, however, 
indicates the close affinity of these leavers. The average diameters of the iso- 
diametric guard cells of I). Stopesa' are in close agreement with those of 
JVothofagus, and the size of the individual stomata of I). St ape so* show’s the 
same extreme variability. The fossil form exhibits, too, the thickened poral 
rim and the cutinized a dagger" at the junctions of the guard cells. The 
lower epidermal cells are very slightly sinuate. The upper epidermis consists 
of parenchyma with hair-bases, but one preparation showed two or three 
stomata at one end. 

Fragments of the cuticle of this species differing only in the somewhat 
greater sinuation of its epidermal cells have been isolated recently from 
the Bournemouth Beds (Pi. 39. fig. 20). 

The only recorded fossil species from Europe, so far as I am aware, which 
may show affinity with Xotlwfagus is Fag us pygnura , described by Unger 
(18(>7) from bods probably of Lower Miocene age at Kami in (Lecce. This 
he considers resembles most closely Xothofagns obligua . He describes it as a 
small ovate-elliptical serrate leaf, and certainly its external form is like 
Nothofagus , but it lias recently been referred by Fritel (1921) to Quercus 
oreadum Sap. The presence of a species of Xothofagus in beds of Eocene 
age in England is therefore of extreme interest. 

11. The Gen us Fagus. 

Fagus is a genus with a wide distribution, occurring throughout western 
Europe, central and western (Lina, Japan, Asia Minor, and North America. 
Of the species investigated, Fagus sglratica is spread over western Europe, 
F. Engleriana is found in central China, F. Sieboldil in Japan. F. grandifolia 
is the beech tree of N. America, and F. orientalis that of Transcaucasia, while 
F. sinensis is the common beech of central and western (Lina, and is, by some 
authorities, thought to be synonymous with F, Engleriana. 

The loaves vary in length from 3 cm. to 15 cm., F. sglvatira being the 
largest-leaved species and F. Siebohlii the smallest. The width varies from 
2*5 cm. to 10 cm. In shape the leaves are ovate (F. sylratira), oh y*tc 
(F. orientalis) or oblong (F. Engleriana ), with a base which is rounded or more 
or less tapering (F. orientalis and F, grandifolia) and an apex which is acute 
or acuminate (F. grandifolia , F. Sieboldii ). The margin may be faintly 

2 k 2 
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sinuate (F. sylvatica) or dentate, coarsely serrate (F. grandifolia ), or weakly 
toothed and indented (F. Engleriana ). The midrib is prominent, with 
secondaries varying in number in the different species from 5-10 as in 
F. sylvatica or from 7-15 as in F. grandifolia . The range of angle made by 
the secondaries with the midrib is 36° to 46°. 

The leaves are delicate in texture, with the exception of F. grandifolia 
which is tough. In these species of delicate texture the upper surface is less 
delicate than the tinder surface. For further details of external structure, 
see Elwes and Henry 1908, Engler 1897, 1900-1901. 


.Detailed Account of the Cuticles of the different Species o/Fagus. 

Fagus sylvatica Linn. Lower Epidermis (PI. 39. fig. 21; PI. 40. 
fig. 22 a). 

The stomata have thick cuticular rims, which persist uninjured when 
over-maceration of the leaf destroys the parenchyma. The guard cells are 
broad and flattened at their junction, which is very delicate and not 
thickened, thus differing markedly from species of JVothofagus. They are 
surrounded by 4 or 5 epidermal cells. The average diameters of the guard 
cells are *028 mm. by *022 mm. The epidermal parenchyma consists of very 
irregular cells, and may or may not be sinuate. The veins are 4-5 cells wide. 
Hairs of two kinds occur :—(1) Short, tubular, deeply staining, arising from 
a thick-rimmed basal cell upon which two or three cells are superimposed 
and vermiforinly curved. These are scattered among the epidermal cells. 
(2) Slenderer, very long, colourless hairs, which arise from a distinct base 
which bears terminally a single long thick-walled cell. These hairs appear 
to be restricted to the larger veins, and their base consists of the junction of 
three or four vein cells. 

Upper Epidermis (PI. 40. fig. 22 5).—There are a very few hair-bases 
similar to those of the long hairs of the lower epidermis among the paren¬ 
chyma cells, while the same hair-bases are abundant on the larger venules. 
Very numerous hair-bases are found at the junction of upper and lower 
epidermis. 


Fagus Englektana Seemen (6797 Brit. Mus. Herb.). 

Lower Epidermis .—Delicate, readily over-macerated (PI. 40. figs. 23 a, 236). 
The stomata occur in roughly quadrangular groups surrounded by venules 
bearing numerous hairs and hair-bases, and hairs are also numerous among 
the stomata. The guard cells and hairs stain deeply pink with saffranin, 
while the parenchyma does not take up the stain. Four to six parenchyma 
cells surround each stoma, but there is no definite grouping or special 
differentiation. The pores are minute ; the guard cells very small and slightly 
depressed at their junctions, with very delicate outer walls. Two convex 
thickened strips of cutin meet at the pore and diverge slightly towards the 
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poles. Some stomata show three bars of thickening which radiate from the 
pore to each long axis, where the guard cells are flattened. The guard cells 
have an average diameter of *016 mm. parallel to the pore, while at right 
angles to the long axis their average diameter is *015 mm. The parenchyma 
is practically straight-walled. The hair-bases are tubular and composed of 
two or three cells, forming a linear series, seated on a thickened basal collar 
cell. The tip is usually torn. The venules are three to five cells wide and 
the venule cells are somewhat elongated and unthickened. 

Upper Epidermis (PI. 40. fig. 24).—This is composed of straight-walled 
regular parenchyma. Hair-bases are very numerous both on the parenchyma 
and in the numerous intersecting venules. 

Fagus ukandifolia Ehrenb. The cuticle is resistant to maceration, not 
delicate. 

Lower Epidermis (PI. 40. figs. 25, 26 a). —The stomata arc in groups inter¬ 
spersed with slightly sinuate parenchyma and surrounded by venules. The 
guard cells are broad, frequently broader than long. The small pore has a 
slightly thickened poral rim, and the outer walls of the guard cells are 
stronger than is the case in most species of Fagus. The junctions of the 
guard cells are strongly thickened, the cutin passing outwards just round the 
horns of the crescents and forming a thin horizontal bar, so that the T-shaped 
cutinization characteristic of some species of Nothofagus is produced, but is 
less obvious than in Nothofagus . The average diameter of the guard cells 
parallel to the pore is *017 mm., and the average diameter of the guard cells 
across the pore is *019 mm. The parenchyma cells are very variable in size, 
sinuate, and tough-walled. The venules are 2-3 cells wide, and consist of 
more elongated, less sinuate, and narrower cells than those of the parenchyma. 
A few tubular hairs and hair-bases occur on the venules. 

Upper Epidermis (PI. 40. fig. 26 h). —This consists of moderately thick- 
walled sinuate parenchyma crossed by venules bearing tubular hairs and 
hair-bases. 

Fagus orientalis Lipsky (5113 Brit. Mus. Herb.). 

Fagus orientalis is apparently synonymous with F. sylvatica var. longe- 
pedunculata Hausk. Lipsky says the leaves of F. orientalis do not differ 
from those of F. sylvatica except that those of the former are sometimes a 
little more leathery. 

The cuticle is very delicate, easily over-macerated (see PI. 40. figs. 27, 28). 

Lower Epidermis .—Stomata variable in size, with finely sinuate parenchyma 
interspersed between them. There are four or five cells, more or less definitely 
arranged round each stoma. The stomata have slightly thickened cuticular 
rims, and the guard cells have very slightly thickened junctions and a thinner 
cutinized border round the outer rim. They are practically isodiametrie, 
sometimes broader than long and flattened at the poles of the long axes. 
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Their average length is *025 mm. and their average width across the pore is 
•023 mm.; thus the stomatal measurements of Feigns orientalis are in 
complete agreement with those of Fagus sylvatira. Tubular hair-bases resting 
upon five to seven radially-grouped cells occur on venules and paren¬ 
chyma. 

Fagus Sieboldij Endl. (5796 Brit. Mus. Herb.).—The cuticle is delicate 
easily over-macerated. 

Lower Epidermis (PI. 40 figs. 29, 30).—This bears very numerous long 
tubular hairs and hair-bases on the larger venules, the hairs resting on five to 
seven radially-disposed and thickened epidermal cells. There are no hairs 
among the epidermal cells, nor is there the network of venules forming areoles 
so characteristic of other Fagus species. The stomata are extremely delicate, 
and are surrounded by parenchyma whose walls are thin and practically 
straight. The stomata have slightly thickened cuticular rims, but their outer 
walls are very delicate and their junctions are not thickened ; hence there is no 
suggestion of the cutiuizod u dagger ” or “ T ” piece so common in iVothofagus. 
The epidermal cells are somewhat radially disposed round the guard cells. 
The average length of the guard cells is ’021 mm. and their average width is 
•021 mm. 

Upper Epidermis .—This consists of nearly straight-walled parenchyma. 
Narrow venules, two cells wide, bearing occasional hair-bases, cross the surface 
at wide intervals. Their cells are thick-walled, elongated, and somewhat 
irregular in size and shape. 

Fagus sinensis Oliver (4409 Brit. Mus. Herb.). 

Lower Epidermis (PI. 40. figs, 3i, 32).—Very delicate stomata are enclosed 
by long, tubular, thick-walled unicellular hairs. The guard cells vary in size, 
and are sometimes wider than long. Their outer walls are very delicate, but 
their junctions are slightly thickened, forming a short “T” piece, and the 
poral rims are also slightly cuticularized. The average diameters of the 
stomata are '026 mm. by ’027 mm. 

The parenchyma is regular, moderately thick-walled and straight, though 
occasionally a wall shows one sinus. This is strikingly different from the 
parenchyma of the upper surface, which is markedly sinuate. The venules 
are 2-5 colls wide, elongated, and very thick-walled, some cells showing 
spiral thickenings. They are not seen in well-macerated material. Hairs 
occur among the stomata and scattered through the parenchyma as well as 
on the venules. The hairs arise from a base of about seven radially-grouped 
cells, and when the hair is torn away these surround a circular space. 

Upper Epidermis (PI. 40. fig. 33).—The parenchyma is regular and very 
sinuate, and crossed by widely-separated venules, two cells in width. 
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Summary of the General Characters of the Cuticles of the Genus Fagus. 

The cuticles have broad, usually isodiaiuetric stomata flattened at the poles, 
the individual stomata varying in size and being restricted to the lower sur¬ 
face, where they are usually in definite groups. The poral rims of the guard 
cells are slightly thickened ; their line of junction is usually delicate, or with 
very slight thickening, but with no definite “dagger” or “T” piece of cutin 
except in F* yramtifolia. The absence 1 of this “ dagger” of cutin and the 
extreme thinness of the outer walls of the guard cells broadly distinguish 
the genus Fagus from Sothofagus , but species of the latter approximate to 
the former in this respect, while a few species of Fagus exhibit all the cuti- 
nizations of Sothofagus , although the thickenings are much slighter. As far 
as cuticular structure is concerned, the specie^ of Fagus and Sothofagus form 
a continuous series. The guard cells of Fagus tend to he somewhat smaller 
than those of Sothofagus , and there h less average agreement in stomatal 
measurements between the different specie* than is the case in Sothofagus. 

The epidermal cells of Fagus may he .sinuate or straight, or one surface 
only, either upper or lower, may be sinuate. Thus F. sinensis has a sinuate- 
walled upper epidermis and a straight-walled lowei epidermis. Fagus 
Engleriana has both surfaces composed of straight-walled or minutely sinuate 
cells. Fagus sylvatica is very variable in the amount of sinuation of its 
cells; therefore sinuation in these genera is not a character of systematic 
importance. 

Taking certain pairs of closely similar forms about whose relationship 
there has been considerable argument, we may note that the stomata and 
epidermal cells of Fagus sinensis are larger than those of Fagus Engleriana , 
there are far fewer hairs in the former, and the upper epidermis is sinuate. 

When we compare Fagus sylvatica with Fagus orientalis, we find that though 
both these species have delicate cuticles, there is more cutinization in F. orien¬ 
tals than in F. sylvatica , for not only has the former stomata with thickened 
rims, hut there are also slight thickenings at the junctions of the guard cells, 
which have, moreover, some horizontal cutinization. In Fagus sylvatica the line 
of junction of the guard cells is \ cry delicate, and there is little or no hori¬ 
zontal cutinization. The epidermal cells of the upper surface art* larger in 
F. orientalis than in F. sylvatica , and they are finely sinuate on both surfaces. 

The epidermal cells and venule cells of the recent ai d fossil form* have all 
been measured and tabulated, hut no general conclusions can he drawn 
except that on the whole the cells are the same size throughout the two genera. 

Fagi’S bournensis, sp. nov. (PI. 40. figs. 34-36.) 

Occurrence . Bournemouth Beds, Eocene. 

Locality. Cliffs between Alum Chine and Middle Chine. 

External Characters (PL 40. fig. 34).—Leaf simple ; apex and part of right 
half missing. Length C cm., width 4*5 cm. Margin sinuate dentate. Base 
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slightly tapering. Midrib strongly marked with eight lateral veins on each 
side. Range of angle made by lateral veins with midrib 37°-52°. Average 
angle 43°. 

Cuticular Structure (PL 40. figs. 35,36).—The cuticle is delicate find readily 
over-macerated as in the living species of Fagus. 

Lower Epidermis .—Stomata are confined to the lower surface. They vary 
in size. The guard cells are broad and flattened at the poles of their long 
axes. They have inner thickened cuticular rims and are horizontally cuti- 
nized at each end. Their line of junction is not strongly thickened, and is 
easily destroyed by over-maceration. Four epidermal cells usually surround 
them. The cells constituting the epidermal parenchyma have sinuate walls ; 
the venules are about two cells wide, their walls being also sinuate, but 
the venule cells are narrower than those of the epidermis. Hair-bases arf 
scattered over venules and parenchyma, and consist of a thick-rimmed basal 
collar, somewhat raised upon a number (about 8) of radially-disposed cells 
The average diameters of the guard cells are *027 mm. by *017 mm. 

Upper Epidermis (see text-fig. 6).—This consists of sinuate paroncliymtj 
crossed by venules. There are hair-bases on the venules and among tfoj 
parenchyma cells. 

Text-fig. 6. 


Upper burface of Fossil Fagus from Bournemouth* 

Summary. 

An investigation of the leaf of JHcotylophyllum Stopesw shows that it must 
be referred to the family Fagacese, and included in the genus Sothofagus as 
distinct from Fagus . Hence it is suggested that it be called Nothofagus 
Stopesw (Bandulska), 

Both the external form and the cuticular structure of the fossil najned Fagus 
bournensis indicate its close connection with Fagus rather than with uYatho- 
fagus . The general external characters of the Bournemouth species are in 
striking agreement with those of Fagus sylvatiea . The cuticle is more hairy, 
has somewhat smaller stomata, narrower venules and smaller epidermal cells, 
and is more xerophytic in habit. It is in all probability a specifically distinct 
form, and I therefore propose to call it Fagus bournensis . 
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Krausel (1919) describes Fag us leaf-impressions from the Tertiary of 
Silesia,, and considers that F. sylvatira and F. Jerruginea both occur there, 
with transition forms between the two. The cuticular measurements of 
F. bourrierisis certainly suggest an intermediate position for this fossil 
between F. sylvatira and F. ferruginea (= F. yrandifolia). 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Plates 39, 40. 

Nothofagm Dombeyi. 

Fig. 1. Under epidermis, x 135. Groups of stomata. Multicellular hair-base on venule. 
Fig. 2. Under epidermis, X 540. Four stomata \arying in size, with n ery thick poral 
rims and a thickened dagger at the junctions of the guard cells. 

Kotho/ayus p racer a. 

Fig. 3. Under epidermis, X 135. Scattered stomata, and sinuate parenchyma crossed b> 
venules. 

Fig. 4. Under epidermis, X 540, Three stomata are shown, \ ar> ing in size and with 
strongly thickened poral rims. 
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Nothofagus betuloides. 

Fig*. 5. Under epidermis, x 185. Groups of stomata divided by venules. One resinous 
papilla seated on venule. 

Fig. f>. Under epidermis, x 540. Two large stomata showing broad guard cells and 
T-shaped thickenings at the junctions. 


Nothofagus mtarctica. 

Fig. 7. Under epidermis, x 135. Stomata in groups and venules bearing bulbous two- 
celled hairs. 

Fig. 8. Under epidermis, x 540. Stomata with thickened poral rims. 


Nothofagus Solanderi, 

Fig. 9. Under epidermis, X 135. Numerous hairs surrounding small stomata. 

Fig. 10. Under epidermis, X 540. Stomata with thickened poral rims and deeply-staining 
tubular hairs. 


Nothofagus fusca . 

Fig. 11. Under epidermis, x 540. Stomata with thickened poral rims. Nou-sinuate 
parenchyma. 

Nothofagus Moorei. 

Fig. 12. Under epidermis, X 135. Stomata in definite groups and thick-walled parenchyma. 

Note that the epidermal cells are straight-walled. 

Fig. 13. Under epidermis, X 540. Stomata with thickened poral rims and varying in size. 
No “T” piece of cutin. 


Nothofagus Menziesii. 

Fig. 14. Under epidermis, x 135. Two groups of stomata. Note waved character of 
epidermal and venule cells. 

Fig. 15. Under epidermis, x 540. Stomata varying in size and flattened at the poles, 
with thick cuticular rims and thickened junctions. 


Nothofagus Cunninghami . 

Fig. 10. Under epidermis, x 135. Stomata not sharply grouped, with thickened rims and 
thickened junctions forming the characteristic W T” piece. Thick-walled sinuate 
parenchyma. 

Fig. 17. Under epidermis, x 540. Three stomata showing the double vertical limb of the 
“ T ” piece of cutin and very thick poral rims. 

Nothofagus Blairii . 

Fig. 18. Under epidermis, x 135. "Very delicate stomata and thin-walled parenchyma 
with numerous hair*. 

Fig. 19. Under epidermis, x 540. Stomata with thickened poral rims but neither 
thickened junctions nor “ T M piece. Stomata very variable in size. 

Dicotylophyllum Stopesa. 

Fig. 20. Under epidermis, x 540. Stomata with thick poral rims and thickened u T ” piece 
at the junction of the guard cells. Compare the stomata with those of Notko- 
fagus Domheyi. 

Fagus syhatioa . 

Fig. 21. Under epidermis, x 135. Delicate, broad, flattened stomata. This preparation 
sliows straight-walled parenchyma. 

Fig. 22 o. Under epidermis, X 540. Two stomata with thickened poral rims and delicate 
junctions. Sinuate parenchyma. 

Fig. 225. Upper epidermis, x 135. Sinuate parenchyma and vein with hair-bases. 
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Faym Fnyleriuna. 

Fig. 23 a. Under epidermis, X 135. Delicate stomata surrounded by tubular hairs. 

Fig. 236. Under epidermis. X 540. Four small stomata, depressed at the junctions of the 
guard cells. 

Fig. 24. Upper epidermis, X 135. Compare this with Fayus sinensis. 

Fayus yrandifolia. 

Fig. 25. Under epidermis, x 135. 

Fig. 20 a. Under epidermis, x 540. Broarl guard cell* with thickened junctions and small 
pores. Slightly sinuate parenchyma. 

Fig. 20 6. Upper epidermis, x 135. 

Fag us orient a /is. 

Fig. 27. Under epidermis, x 135. Stomata with slightly thickened cutieular rims and 
flattened at the poles. Finely sinuate parenchyma. 

Fig. 28. Under epidermic, X 540. Three stomata. Delicate, very slightly sinuate paren¬ 
chyma. 

Fagus Xiphoidii. 

Fig. 29. Under epidermis, x 135. Very delicate, showing hairs and thin-walled parenchyma 
and stomata. 

Fig. 30. Uu<ler epidermis, X 540. Very delicate stomata, \ amble in size, sunounded by 
thin straight-walled parenchyma. 

Fagus sinensis. 

Fiji. 31. Under epidermis, x 135. Stomata enclosed by long tubular hairs. 

Fig. 32. Under epidermis, x 510. Delicate stomata and thin-walled straight parenchyma. 

Fig. 33. Upper epidermis, X 135. Compare this with Fayas Enyleriana (fig. 24). 

Fayus bouniensts. 

Fig. 34. Complete leaf, V. 15900, British Museum (Nat. Hist.) Ueol. Dept. 

Fig. 36. Cuticle of under epidermis, X 135. Venule with hair-bases. Stomata of varying 
size. Smmite parenchyma. 

Fig. 30. Cuticle of under epidermis, X 540. Broad guard cells of varying size, with inner 
thickened cutieular rims, slightly thickened junctions, and horizontal eutimzations. 
Sinuate parenchyma. 
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The Germination of JJip/utris culpa ris L. By R. D’O. Good, B.A. 
((^ommunicated by J)r. A. B. Rkndlk, F.R.S., P.L.S.) 


(With 3 Te&t-ligurea.) 

[Road 13th December, 19^3.j 

Although much work has been done upon the embryology of Ifipjmrh 
rulyaris L., there does not seem to ho any detailed account of the germination 
or of the many interesting features exhibited during the process. Irmisch 
(in Bot. Zeit. xvii. p. 353) refers to it briefly, while Gliick (in Wasser- und 
Sumpfgewiichse, vol. iii. p. 257) touches upon one or two points. Further 
details are given by Fautli (in Bot. Tent. xiv. p. 349), but here again the 
account is very incomplete. 

Uijf/niris rub juris (Mare's Tail) is a plant of somewhat uncertain systematic 
position. Bentham and Hooker place it in the family Haloragidacea\ while* 
Englor and Prantl include it in a family of its own, the Hipjmridaeeie. It 
is a water plant with a creeping rhizome and erect .shouts bearing whorls of 
subulate leaves. The upper portions of the shoots emerge above the surface 
of the water. The flowers, which are protogj nous and anemophilous, arc 
borne in the axils of the leaves on the aerial shoots. Each flower consists of 
a single epigynous stamen and one carpel, having one pendulous anatropous 
ovule. The fruit is a drupe. The Mare's Tail is almost cosmopolitan in 
distribution, and occurs fairly commonly over nearly the whole of the 
British Isles. Its morphology and affinities are dealt with in detail hv 
Schindler in Engl. Bot. dalirb. xxxiv. Beibl. 77. Incidentally this writer 
states that fertilization is rare and that ripe fruits are pioduced only in 
suitable years. 

The fruits from which the germination was studied were all taken from 
the gizzards of two species of wild duck shot on Loch Spvnie, Banffshire, 
Scotland. Four samples w'tre used, three from teal and one from a tufted 
duck. In each case the hard endoearps, together with a little grit, formed 
the whole contents of the gizzards. In all eases the outer fleshy coverings 
of the drupes had been worn away by grinding action witbin the birds. 
Except in one case, the birds had boen shot some considerable time before, 
and the fruits had since been allowed to dry naturally. 

These four samples were sow n under similar conditions upon a layer of 
mud at the bottom of beakers containing ordinary tap water and left at 
ordinary room temperature. In their dry condition the fruits floated on the 
surface, but within a day or so became waterlogged and sank to the bottom. 
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The germination results obtained are here given in tabulated form :— 


Sample. Bird. 

Bird shot . 

Frails soicti. 

lf»/. germinal ion. 

Remarks. 

1. Teal. 

8 Aug. '23. 

13 Aug. '23. 

22 Aug. ’23. 

Nearly all germinated 
by 1 Sept. *23. 

2. Teal . 

23 Feb. *23. 

ill Aug. '23. 

12 Sept. ’23. 

Almost completely 

failed to germinate. 

3. Tufted Duck 

1921. 

.‘11 Aug. ’23 

5 Sept. ’23. 

Nearly all germinated 
by 9 Sept. ’23. 

4. Teal ..... 

21 Feb. 23. 

11 Sept. ’23. 

21 Sept. ’23. 

Only 7 fruits germi¬ 
nated from this 


sample. 

The number of fruits in the samples averaged about SO. 



Fig.1. 



A 

A. Longitudinal section of ripe fruit of Hippuris. 

11. Longitudinal section of fruit removed from gizzard of a Teal. 


The ripe drupes of Hippuris are ovoid in shape, and consist of a thick hard 
endooarp covered by a thin fleshy exocarp. The endocarp is incomplete at 
the upper end, and the foramen is closed by a plug or stopper of hardened 
tissue. The whole bears a remarkable resemblance to a corked ovoid bottle. 
The growth of the ovule and the formation of the stopper is fully described 
by Juel (in Nova Acta Reg. Soc. Sei. Upsalietisis, ser. 4, vol.ii.no. 11). 
Earlier papers on the same subject are those of Unger fin Bot. Zeit.Jahr. vii.) 
and Tulasne (in Ann. Sci. Nat. ser. 3, tom. xii.). Juel shows that the 
stopper is formed from the hardened under part of the horizontal funicle and 
the hardened upper part of the integument in the vicinity of the micropyle. 
Above the stopper comes the soft tissue of the ovary wall, or receptacle, from 
which the style arises, 
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When the ripe fruit falls from the parent plant it floats on the water for a 
short time, and allows a certain measure of water-dispersal. Bird-dispersal 
also occurs, as in the cases here described, hut whether either method is more 
normal is uncertain. 

The large embryo in the seed is straight, and lies with its hypocotyl 
directly below and directed towards the stopper. The first step in germi¬ 
nation is the gradual pushing out of this stopper hy the elongation of the 
hypocotyl. This action is a leverage rather than a direct push, and in most 
cases the stopper remains attached at one point, of its circumference to the 
endocarp. The hypocotyl now appears as a blunt white body protruding 


Fig. 2 . 



D 

A-K. Efirh stages in germination of Hippuris. 

from the foramen of the fruit. Within a day or two it undergoes a positively 
geotropic curvature so that the tip is directed vertically downwards. Soon 
after this a ridge appears just behind the tip, and rapidly develops into a 
collar bearing a ring of horizontally-spreading root-hairs. Such a ring of 
hairs arising from the collet is not uncommon, especially among aquatic 
plants. Warming (in Bot. Zeit. Jahr. xli. p. 202) gives a list of plants in 
which it occurs. At this stage the upper part of the hypocotyl becomes 
green. Beyond the hairs the tip of the hypocotyl becomes differentiated into 
a central core and an outer transparent sheath. This is the initiation of the 
radicle, which now quickly elongates and penetrates the mud. 
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When the radicle is established the upper part of the hypocotyl, which 
has meanwhile been slowly elongating, undergoes another and reverse 
curvature and becomes vertical, bearing the endocarp on its tip. The 
cotyledons are still inserted in the fruit and absorb the thin layer of endo¬ 
sperm, which contains reserve food in the form of alemone and fatty oils 
(Fauth, Joe. at.). After the straightening of the hypocotyl, the cotyledons 
begin to elongate towards their bases and to emerge from the fruit until only 
the tips are imprisoned. At length the fruit is completely levered off, 
apparently by the divergence or spreading of the cotyledons, and falls clear 



A 



of the seedling. The two cotyledons now spread out at right angles to the 
axis of the young plant. From this point the vegetative axis of the mature 
plant develops in the axil oE the cotyledons, and the first leaves appear. 
These resemble the ordinary axial leaves and are borne in whorls, but are 
much smaller. They bear scattered stomata and a few of the peltate hairs 
so characteristic of the plant (see Solereder, 4 Systematic Anatomy of the 
Dicotyledons,’ Engl. ed. vol. i. p. 337). 

G luck (quoted on p. 443) states that the first whorl may have 2,3, or 4 leaves, 
and that the second whorl has only 2 leaves, while the immediately subsequent 
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ones have 3 or 4. From an examination ot* some 50 seedlings it would 
appear that these numbers are rather arbitrary. Taking into consideration 
only the first, second, and third whorls, by far the most common formation is 
one of 4 leaves. The number may be, and often is, anything from 2 to 5, 
but 4 predominates. With this formation a definite leaf mosaic is obtained, 
the loaves of alternate whorls lying immediately above one another. It also 
appears that the whorls, at any rate in young seedlings, are the result of 
successive decussate leaf pairs with alternately very long and very short 
internodes. In older plants, and in the upper shoots, this arrangement is 
modified, and the whorls consist of from 0 to 10 leaves. 

The growth of the young plant has now been described up to the appear¬ 
ance of the fourth whorl of leaves. Shortly after this stage the first pair of 
lateral shoots appear in the axils of the cotyledons. At a slightly earlier 
stage many of the seedlings produce, also from the cotyledonary axils, a root 
which bends down and grows straight towards the mud. Branching of the 
primary root sometimes occurs, hut appears to be a somewhat abnormal 
proceeding. The successive and opposite curvatures of the hypocotyl in the 
early stages deserves particular notice. 

There is considerable divergence of opinion as to the meaning and 
function of the ring of hairs produced at the collet. Warming (lor. cit.) 
discusses the subject shortly, and states that Klebs considers that their 
functions are absorption and anchorage. The former is very probable, but 
since the hairs are produced on the surface of the mud, the exact method of 
anchorage is difficult to understand. SSumsoe Lund (in Bot.Tid. Copenhagen, 
Bd. v.) goes further, and, in the case of Batrachitnn heterophyllnm, suggests 
that, by accumulating* particles of mud, the hairs increase the weight of tin* 
seedling and prevent it from rising to the surface when the heavy empty 
fruit is dropped off. In the case of Hippuris the hairs do undoubtedly 
collect particles, and when the endoearps drop off the seedlings have a 
tendency to rise, but this is prevented not by the ring of hairs hut by the 
penetration of the radicle, which is by then well developed, into the mud. 
Further, the horizontal spread of the hairs is such as to prevent penetration 
into the mud, and it seems that it is this prevention which is their chief 
mechanical function. Owing to the heaviness of the fruit lying on the mud, 
any growth of the hypocotyl is in the nature of a thrust away from the 
fruit. In the absence of the hairs, therefore, growth of the hypocotyl will 
lead simply to its penetration into the mud until only the fruit remains 
above. Under such circumstances the fruit can only he set free from the 
seedling by the withdrawal of the cotyledons under the mud, where their 
later functions would be impossible. It seems, therefore, that the function 
of the hair-ring is to form a platform or base away from which the upward 
growth of the shoot can take place, and by means of which the cotyledons 
can become erect and develop in their natural position. In the case of such 
UNN. JOUKN. — BOTANY, VOL. XLVI. 2 L 
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o loose substratum as mud, which is easily silted, any mechanism which 
tends to keep the chlorophyll-bearing organs above the surface must be of 
some importance. In ordinary land plants the radicle is, of course, firmly 
held in position by the soil particles. 

Mrs. Arbor, in her book on “ Water Plants,” and others have stated that 
the fruits of I/ippuris winter on the mud and germinate in the following 
spring. To test this statement ripe fruits of the current season were obtained 
through the kindness of Mr. Gilbert Carter of the Cambridge Botanic 
Garden, and immediately sown under conditions similar to those mentioned 
above. At the time of writing (end of November) no germinations had 
occurred *. This helps to confirm the above views, since it can hardly be 
expected that germination would commence in mid-winter. Fauth (loc, cit .) 
states that he has seen germination in progress in April, and also mentions 
that fruits dried over the winter and sown in March germinated in June. 
It will be remembered that the seedlings here described were from fruits 
which had been naturally dried for some time. 

Fischer (in Ber. Dent. Bot. Ges. xxv. p. 108) states that the fruits of many 
aquatics, including Hippuris , can be kept for years, without germinating, in 
pure (distilled) water. If, however, fermentation occurs, the action of the 
H+ and OH— ions stimulates the dormant protoplasm to growth. On the 
other hand, Crocker (in Bot. Gaz. xliv. p. 37G) considers that abundance of 
oxygen and water are chiefly necessary. 

Ilippuns fruits are covered when ripe by a complete outer covering of 
thin-walled tissue, and it appears that germination does not occur until this 
layer, which seals the enclosed embryo, is removed. Its removal may be 
under water by the ordinary processes of decay or by mechanical means 
within the gizzards of birds. In either case germination seems to follow 
readily. Probably the removal of the outer tissues allows the external 
factors of stimulation, whatever they may be, to act upon the embryo. In 
the presence of the outer layers of the fruit the actual movements of germi¬ 
nation, such as the pushing out of the stopper, must he greatly impeded, if 
not actually prevented. If this explanation of the delay in germination is 
acceptable, it is correlated with the fact that the fruits of Hippuris ripen 
late in the season, so that immediate germination would leave the young 
seedlings to pass the winter in a very critical stage of development. 

In conclusion, there &eems no reason for believing that passage through 
the alimentary canal of a bird is in itself a necessary preliminary to 
germination. 

My thanks are due to Mr. E. H. Ellis of the Natural History Museum 
for his assistance in connection with the work here described. 

* These fruits eventually germinated in July, 1924. 
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Studies in the Micropabeontology of Postglacial Deposits in Northern 
Scotland and the Scotch isles, with especial reference to the history 
of the woodlands. By G. Erdtman. (Cominimicated by Dr. E. J. 
Salisbury, F.L.S.) 

(With 20 Figures in the text, and Map— Plate 41.) 

Introduction. 

This paper is based upon material collected during a journey in Scotland 
and the Scottish Isles in July 1922. The object of this journey was to 
obtain evidence as to the development of postglacial woodlands from the 
peat mosses of Scotland, and compare it with the evidence from the peat 
mosses of the south-west of Sweden, previously obtained and published by 
the author in 1920 and 1921. Further, by the investigation of an isolated 
group of islands (e.g. the Shetlands or the Faroes*), it might be possible to 
determine to what extent pollen carried long distances by the wind (150- 
200 km.) would influence a fossil pollen-flora. 

My route was as follows (map, PI. 41 ) : — 

July 3rd—8th.— Achnusheen, Iloss-shire, situated near the watershed between 
the Moray Firth and the Minch. 

„ Gth.— Strathearnm , Ross-shire (on the west coast). 

„ 9th-l0th .—hie of Skye. 

„ 11th-18th.— Isle of Lewis . 

„ 19th-20th.— Helmsdale , Sntherlandshire. 

„ 21st-29th.— The Orkneys . mainland ; 28th, Westrav. 

„ 30th-Aug. 1st.— The Shetlands , mainland. 

The method employed in my investigations was that worked out by 
Lennart von Post, State Geologist of the Geological Survey of Sweden. The 
first account of this method was given in a paper by von Post, which was read 
at the meeting of Scandinavian naturalists at Christiania in 191(5 [“ Skog- 
striidspollen i sydsvenska torfmosselagerfdljder *' (The pollen of forest trees 
in the mosses of South Sweden), Forh. ved 16. Skand. naturforskeimote 
1916]. Later, Dr. von Post published a series of papers dealing with the 
method and showing how it could be applied in many ways: e.g., “ Post- 
arktiska klimattyper i sodra Sverige ” (Postarctic types of climate in Southern 
Sweden), Geol. Foren. Forhandl. Bd. 42, 1920, and “ Ur de sydsvenska 
skogarnas historia under postarktisk tid ” (summary : Some features of the 

* Unfortunately I was unable to visit the Faroe Islands. 

2b 2 
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regional history of the forests of southern Sweden in postarctic time), ibid . 
Bd. 48, 1924. Investigations have also been carried out by the disciples of 
von Post. As one of these, I would here express my best thanks to Dr. von 
Post, to whom I am greatly indebted, not least for the interest he has shown 
in the plan of my researches in Scotland, 

As the two leading authorities on the study of micro-fossils (and especially 
of fossil pollen-grains), upon which von Post’s method of pollon-analysis is 
based, w r e must mention Prof. Dr. C. A. Weber of Bremen and Prof. Dr. G. 
Lagerheim of Stockholm. The former as early as L893, in his paper “ Ueber 
die diluviale Vegetation von Klinge in Brandenburg und fiber ihre Herkmift** 
(Engler’s Bot. Jahrbiicher, xvii. Beibl. 40), counted pollen-grains and calcu¬ 
lated the proportion between Finns and Firm pollen. He laid stress upon 
the suggestion that pollen-grains must, on the average, give a truer picture 
of general vegetation of a neighbourhood than the remains of wood and 
fruits, for the occurrence of these in the water depends on chance (/. c. p. 8). 
Prof. Lagerheim has carried out a great number of important and most accurate 
enumerations of pollen-grains, and has studied the occurrence of other micro¬ 
fossils, especially parts of cryptogams. Also be has made micro-analyses 
from Scottish peat deposits, the results of which are published in the work of 
Samuelsson : “ Scottish Peat Mosses ” (Bull, of the Geol. Inst. Uppsala, vol. x. 
1910). Because of his remarkable knowledge of micropalaeontology. 
Dr. Lagerheim has for many years been able to help and encourage many 
peat geologists. He has also done much towards perfecting methods of 
analysis. For several years I have had the opportunity of w r orking at the 
Botanical Institute of the University of Stockholm under the direction of 
Prof. Lagerheim ; also a short tinve ago (Easter 1923) I visited Prof. Weher 
in connection with some peat investigations in North-West Germany. To 
both of them 1 express my respectful thanks. 

To Mrs. E. M. Reid, Milford-on-Sea, I remain especially indebted for 
having most kindly undertaken the correction of my English. 

To Dr. J. Horne of Edinburgh I am greatly indebted for invaluable help 
in the way of good advice and the kind loan of geological maps. For help 
in various forms 1 have also to thunk Dr. A. Gravelin, Head of the Geological 
Survey of Sweden, Dr. J. Gunn of Edinburgh, Mr. 1). Mackenzie of 
Stornoway, Prof. P. Quensel of Stockholm, Dr. E. J. Salisbury of Iladlett, 
and Prof. Sernander of Uppsala. (J. Eiidtman. 

The Botanical Laboratory, 

The University, Stockholm 
Dec. H9th, 19;>.T 
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1. Method of Sun m *. 

A. The Held Work. 

u. thjui/nnfnt. 

The following; outfit was carried for the field work :—A peat bore of the 
lliller pattern, a smaller model ( vide Haglund, 1909) with 7 links to J in., 
which allowed samples to he taken from peat mosses to a depth of 7 m. 
This bore, kept in a leather case and carried by a strap over the shoulder, is 
very easy to handle, and I was able to do all the work unaided. I also used a 
boring-stick, length 1 in. ; a turf-knife for cleaning the walls of the peat- 
hags and for cutting sections ; oakum for cleaning the container of thehoro ; 
a three-foot rule ; a diopter compass ; a sitometer ( ride Hubei, 1922, p. 140); 
an aneroid ; forceps and spatula for taking the turf out of the container of 
the bore ; small glass tubes, 7*5 cm. long and 1'3 cm. inside diameter, corked 
at both ends, in which to keep the samples ; lastly, small bags of strong 
brown paper in which to carry the samples to the laboratory for washing or 

* The greater part of the subject of this chapter has already been published, though in a 
short form, by von Post (IMlOrr and b). These papers are, however, written in Swedish, 
and thus not accessible to the greater part of non-Scandinavian readers. 
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chemical examination. For taking levels and measuring sections I used a 
Tesdorph tube. The very short time at my disposal did not allow of such 
measurements, or of analyses of the recent peat-moss vegetation. For these 
a simple folding wooden square of 1 sq. m. is used (cf. Du liietz, 1921, 
fig. 20). 

b. The Field Work proper. 

After making trial borings, a bore is made in the most representative spot, 
at first, to a depth of 50 cm. The container of the bore has a length of 
30 cm., and we thus get a peat core of this length. As a rule two samples 
are to be taken from every core, which, in this case, would come from a 
depth of about 25 and 45 cm. below the surface of the peat moss. Next, 
borings are made to 100, 150, 200 cm., etc., below the surface. In some 
cases, especially when dealing with sediments or with peat which has taken 
a very long time to form, it is better to take 3 to 5 or more samples from every 
core, also to make borings every 25 cm. When these manipulations are 
carried out with due cleanliness, there is no risk of getting dirty specimens. 
However, if there are peat-hags or cuttings in the neighbourhood, these are 
to be preferred. Such sections seem to be more common in Scotland than in 
Sweden, partly owing to the greater shallowness of the Scottish peat. (For 
a more detailed description, see Erdtman, 1921, pp. 15-16.) 


B. 1 he Laboratory Work . 

When making preparations for microscopical examination, a very small 
amount of the samples taken from each end of the peat pillar and enclosed 
in the little glass tubes is laid 6n a slide and boiled with JO per cent, 
caustic potash (KOH) *. When the greater part of the water has evaporated, 
a drop of glycerine is added. A part of the cooked substance is then laid 
on another slide and covered with a cover-glass. The pollen-grains are then 
counted by the use of the micrometer stage of the microscope, and for each 
specimen analysed I write a record ; for example, the following :— 


13. x. 1928. 


Alnus . 19= 11 per cent. 

Betula . 130= 74 per cent. 

Pinus . 14= 8 per cent. 

Quercus .. 6 = 3 per cent. 

Ultnus . 7= 4 per cent. 


Total. 175=100 per cent, 

Corylus . 1= sporadic. 


PF (pollen frequency) =560 (0 6). 


167 (Skye). 

Tetrads of Ericaceae. 

Sphagnum spores. 

Grass pollen. 

Filicinean spores without exosporium. 
Fragments of needles of spongae, 
JSuphar pollen. 

Polypodium vulf/are (spore). 
GUeotrirhia sp. 


* Minerogene earths are often better treated with HFl (compare Assarsson and 
Granlund, 1924). 
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The PF (frequency of pollen per preparation ; 5G0 in the above record) 
indicates the number of pollen-grains in a unit of area (N.B. The pollen of 
forest trees ; not Corylus , Salic , Rhamnus , etc.). The unit I have chosen is 
1 sq. cm. Pi is by no means an exact number, because the thickness of the 
preparations may vary considerably. After practice, however, the prepara¬ 
tions can be made, as a rule, of almost uniform thickness, in which case the 
PF numbers may have a certain importance. 

To get almost exact percentages it is sufficient to count about 150 pollen- 
grains ; but even if only 50 pollen-grains are counted, the result is of 
value {vide Jessen, .1920, p. 23, note). Auer (1923, pp. 347-319), in his 
explorations of peat in northern Finland, expressed the PF by using a scale 
with 5 degrees (l = very rare, 5— very common). 

In the records of analysis, after the PF numbers, J write, in brackets, the 
number by which the total of pollen-graius counted is to be multiplied so as 
to get the number 100 ; or, expressed in another way, the figure by which 
tho number ot pollen-grains of each species is to be multiplied so as to get 
the percentages of each species: for example, in one record we find 
PF = 33 (2). There are here 33 pollen-grains per sq. cm., and the analysis 
is not quite reliable because only 50 pollen-grains were counted. In a 
second, PF= 126 (1) ; here 100 pollen-grains were counted. In a third, 
Ph is 88 (0*65) ; and thus about 155 pollen-grains were counted. As to the 
numbers in brackets, experience tells that 0-1 designates good, almost exact, 
analyses; 1-2 fairly good: 2-5 less good; and numbers >5 analyses in 
which the percentage figures are of little or no value. 

The relative frequency-number of Corylus and Salir , also of other micro- 
fossils whose frequency cue desires to express (e. g. Suphar pollen, tetrads 
of Ericaceae, spores, etc.), is calculated separately as a percentage of the 
total number ot pollen-grains of the forest trees. Owing to the fact that 
Salix pollen somewhat resembles the pollen of certain plants with a very 
different systematic position, I decided not to count the pollen of Salix with 
the pollen of the forest trees as von Post and others had done previously and 
I myself did in 1921. 

In Scotland I have found fossil pollen from all trees. Firm excepted, of 
which the pollen is met with in the peat mosses of Southern Sweden : Acer, 
Alnus, Betula, Carpinus, Fatjus, Fmxinus* Finns, Quercus , 777m, and Clmus ; 
also in a few localities I have discovered Ilex pollen. 

By means of tho percentage numbers a pollen-diagram is constructed. 
“The relative frequency-numbers, which are produced for tho pollen-species 
found in a sample investigated, constitute the pollen-spectrum of the sample. 
On the basis of a series of ‘ pollen-spectra ' from a sectional boring in a bog, 
a pollen-diagram may be constructed, in which curves for the single species, 
or for a group of species, give both a visual representation of the composition 
of the pollen-flora and the oscillations as regards frequency which have 
taken place reciprocally between the pollen-curves during the formation 
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of the bog” (Jessen, 1920, p. 2*15). A more detailed account of the 
construction of pollen-diagrams is found on pp. 22-23 (Erdtman, 1921). 
One hundred micro-fossils, amongst others the above-mentioned pollen-grains, 
are figured in ‘ Arkiv for Botanik/ Bd. 18 (Erdtman, 1923 a). Docturowsky 
and Kudrajaschow (1923) have published 23 figures of forest-tree pollen. 

2. Peat Mosses investigated. 

In modern peat-geology with its emphasis upon phyto-physiognomy, 
analyses of the recent vegetation are indispensable for a correct classification 
of the different kinds of sedentary (non-transported) and sedimentary 
material. As already mentioned, I had not enough time to make such 
analyses, and thus—even after the microscopic investigations 1 have made— 
I am unable to give all the deposits met with their descriptive names. 
“ Sphagnum-Scirpus ecvspitosus peat/’ “ Calluna peat/' and so forth, are to 
be regarded therefore as provisional names. 

It is a defect in Lewis’s work (“ The Plant Remains in the Scottish Peat 
Mosses ”) that he does not use a fixed terminology. In Part I. he 
distinguishes different kinds of peat, such as Sphagnum peat and Scirpus and 
Sphagnum peat ; later on he also describes layers with Finns and layers with 
Empetrum etc. In Part II., alone, he uses the terms “dominant” and 
“secondary” plants, in Part III. “characteristic” and “accompanying” 
plants. Finally, in Part IV. he returns very nearly to the terminology of 
Part I. This manner of description gives us, for instance, very little 
information about the sediments. That there must have been organic 
sediments at some of the places investigated is, however, shown by the 
presence of diatoms and certain macro-fossils, e. g. Potamogeton . The 
occurrence of sediments is also mentioned by Bennie, Reid, and others. 

At this point I take the opportunity of defining, in accordance with 
von Post Q922), some of the organic sediments met with in Scotland. 

1. Clay-Gyttja (Swedish “lergyttja”).—The name “gyttja” (plur. gyttjas; 
Swed. “gyttjor”) is applied to such sediments as give a green or greenish 
extract when treated with alkali. “ Dy ” treated in the same way gives an 
extract where brown is the prevailing colour. 

Clay Gyttja is a dense, somewhat elastic substance, without evident phyto- 
structure, i.e. structure caused by plant-remains. It has a small content of 
sand or clay. The colour is yellow-grey or blue-grey with a suspicion of 
green. It turns white when dried. The alkaline extract is either greenish 
or colourless. 

2. Plankton-Gyttja.—A dense, usually elastic, sometimes almost rubber- 
like substance, without phyto-structure. The colour is green (almost vivid^, 
yellow-green, or brown-green of various shades. On exposure to the air it 
usually darkens rapidly, but, when dried, the bright colour returns. Alkaline 
extract green. 
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3. Detritus-Gy tty’a.—A dense, more or less elastic substance, without 
phyto-structure in the matrix, hut often traversed by rootlets of Phragmites 
and Equisetum . The colour is brown, usually tinged with green of different 
shades. In the air it darkens rapidly, but, upon drying, the colour usually 
revives a little. Alkaline extract green or slightly brownish. 

4. Lake Dy (Swed. “sjody”).—Adense substance, usually but slightly elastic, 
without phyto-structure in the matrix. The colour is brown or brownish 
black, with usually a slight tinge of green. It blackens rapidly in the air, 
and does not brighten, or scarcely brightens, upon drying. Alkaline extract 
a decided brown colour. 

5. Lime-Gyttja.— A dense, usually elastic substance without phyto-structure 
in the matrix, but as a rule rich in shells of freshwater snails and mussels. 
The colour is whitish-yellow, reddish-yellow, yellow-brown, or of various 
greenish tints, often mottled. When heated with acid, it bubbles and hisses 
slightly. 

In places Lewis speaks of u recent peat' 5 without any accurate definition 
of the term. It would be better not to speak of “recent peat” at all, 
because it must always be doubtful where the boundary l*etween recent and 
not recent is to be drawn. “ Recent is a term which it is only permissible 
to apply to the vegetation still growing on the surface of a peat moss. We 
may define as “ sub-recent material belonging to the " fbrna M [Hesselman, 
1911; Sernander, 2918-= humus nek roil ; <\f. also Moss, 1904, fig. 0; 
Lewis, 1904, p. 321; Paul. 1910 (“ Latschenhumus ”) ; llamann, 1918, 
p. 70; (-. Weber, 1903, p. 430 (“ Sfreudecke ”)] if we are dealing with 
sedentary deposits, or material belonging to the “ iifja ^ (Sera. /.<;. = sapropel 
nekron) if we are dealing with sedimentary deposits. The term “ sub-fossil ” 
is not needl'd, as there is no reason why peat, pre-, inter-, and post-glacial, 
should not be called fossil. Some authors, indeed, apply the term sub-fossil 
to all remains found in postglacial deposits (cj\ Paul, 1924) : others only 
to those found in the Atlantic layers. 

In a recent paper, Rigg (1922) describes a bog forest in the neighbourhood 
of Victoria, British Columbia, with lodgepool pine (Rinuscontorta) dominant, 
Labrador tea (Sednm grwnhtmlicum ), Shallon ((/ aultheria Shallon ), etc. These 
species are constituents of the recent vegetation. The floor of the pine forest 
is thickly covered with pine-needles mixed with a small amount of other 
material of vegetable origin. Under the surface decay has begun. The 
depth of the layer of pine-needles in various stages of decay is from i > to 
12 inches. This is the “ forna-layer/’ or the sub-recent material, which often 
plays an important part in the forming of peat. Beneath this is a layer of 
old Sphagnum peat, usually 12 inches or more thick (= the fossil material). 
Logically this terminology should be applied without any restriction to all 
deposits, whatever their nature. T. Hogbom, in bis paper “ Ancient inland 
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dunes of Northern and Middle Europe 39 (Geografiska Annaler, 1923), 
prefers to use the term “ancient instead of fossil bui there is no reason 
why a pre-, inter-, or post-glacial seed, or bone or pollen-grain, should be 
called fossil, and a pre-, inter-, or post-glacial dune should not, unless it now 
continues in an active stage. There is, of course, a great difference between 
the dunes which Hogbom describes and the dunes of older formations, the 
evidence of which may be obtained in some sandstones ; but this difference 
must, however, be expressed in another way—for instance,with terms referring 
to the different physical conditions. 

A. Peat Mosses in Ross-shire (Aelinaslieen and Stratlicarron ). 

The general features of the stratification are given by Lewis (1906, 1911) 
and Samuelsson (1909). As to the vegetation of the peat mosses, compare 
also the papers of Hardy (1900) and Crampton and Macgregor (1913). One 
section south of Inclmadamff showed, according to Samuelsson (l. c. p. 210), 
the following strata (the determination of the pollen-grains was carried out 
by Prof. Lagerheiin) 

A. 80 cm. Scirpas crespitosns peat. Pollen of alder and elm. 

13. 50 cm. Forest peat, very rich in birch branches and twigs, and in the 
uppermost zone containing large pine-stools. Pollen of alder, birch, 
elm, hazel, pine. 

C. 40 cm. Scirpus caspitosus peat, very decayed. Pollen of birch, hazel, 

pine. 

D. 15 cm. Carex peat, containing Eriophorum vaginatum remains and 

very abundant Empetrum stems. 

E. 20 cm. Carex peat, containing a few birch twigs but no Empetrum 

stems. 

According to Lewis (Part IV. 1911, p. 809) the usual depth of the peat in 
the neighbourhood of Poolewe is 6 feet, except in one or two spots which, us 
shown by the character of the deposits, occupy the sites of silted-up lochs. 
The uppermost layer is formed by Scirpus nesjntosus and Sphagnum ; then 
follows a layer with large stools and trunks of Pinas and fragments of 
Betula wood. He found, as did Lagerheim, that the peat lying immediately 
under the pine-stools contained numerous pollen-grains of pine (p. 811). 

In East Sutherland shire (Rhilochan) Lewis (IV. p. 8L2) found an Upper 
Forest with Pinus and a Lower Forest with Alnus, Betula , and Corglus (nuts 
abundant); in Goire Bog (East ltoss) the Upper Forest also consists of 
Pinus remains, but no trace of the Lower Forest was found, the “ second 
arctic bed ” resting immediately on sand. 

After this brief summary of the salient features of Lewis's work, I will 
describe the peat mosses investigated by myself (maps used : Ordnance 
Survey of Scotland, sheets 82 and 103). 
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Peat Moss No. 1. (Text-fig. 1.) 

Situated near the sign ^(second terrace of freshwater alluvia) south 
of u S in “ Station (Achnasheen Station), south of the It. Bran, which 
connects Loch a ? Chroisg with L. Achanalt, this lake draining into Cromarty 
Firth. Altitude above sea-level about 150 m. Thickness of peat 
averaging 145 cm. 

The surface of the moor was clothed with a Calluna-Scirpns cu>$pitosu& 
association with Carex paucifl.ora , Ibosera longifolia, JJ. rotundifolia, Erica 
Tetralix, Eriophorum vaginatum , Juncus squarrosus , and Narthecium ossi - 
fragum . This peat moss is a typical u tourbiere morte,” and by process of 
erosion deep hags have been cut which sometimes reach the underlying sand. 
A great number of pine-stools rest upon this sand, and protrude about GO cm. 
into the peat. The micro-analysis of the well-humified peat shows that the 

Tkxt-fig. 1. 
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greater part has been formed by Sphagnum. In samples 1 and 2, S. imhri - 
catum was noted. In the upper part of the peat, remains of Scirjms ctrspitosus 
and other species belonging to the recent vegetation were common. There is 
no trace of sand, not even in the stratum immediately above the sand. 

If this bog were investigated by the old methods, the investigator would, 
almost certainly, have tried to explain the sequence of layers in the following 
way :— 

A. 85 cm. Recent Peat, consisting chiefly of Sphagnum with Scirpus 

CftspUosus remains. 

B. GO cm. Upper Forest, large stools of Pimts. 

C. (at 145 cm.) Sand. 

If, however, we compare the pollen diagram (text-tig. 1) of this peat moss 
with the other diagrams, it becomes perfectly clear that the lowest layer (the 
layer from which sample G was taken) best corresponds with Lewis's Lower 
Forest Bed, despite the fact that Lewis never found pine in this bed. The 
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pollen character of the level from which sample 6 is taken is clearly defined* 
(In what follows, this zone will be referred to as the “ A’’-zone.) It shows a 
high frequency of Finns (usually also of Corylus) and a low frequency of 
Alnus. In the stratum immediately below the A-zone, Almts pollen dis¬ 
appears almost suddenly, Ulmus and Betula pollen often show a greater 
frequency, whilst the frequency of Finns and Corylus becomes less. In, or 
above, but never below, the A-zone, Tilia pollen has been observed. As Alnus , 
Betula , and Corylus characterize the Lower Forest Bed, the pine layer 
described above must belong to this stratum ; also because the pollen of 
Alnus, and a little further down that of Corylus , quickly disappears from the 
layers immediately below the A-zone. 

The Sphagnum peat above the stool-layer must belong both to Lower and 
Upper Peat bog. No trace of a Second Arctic Bed is found. The pollen- 
flora of sample 1, with its relatively high frequency of pine pollen, seems to 
indicate that the layers near the present surface were formed at, or about, 
the time of the Upper Forest. The striking resemblance should be noted 
between this diagram and the lower part of diagram (text-fig. 5, p. 463) from 
a peat moss near Strathcarron, apparently still growing. This comparison 
strengthens the view that the moor No. 1, here dealt with, is a “ tourbicre 
morto” where new peat is not formed. 

Pollen of Tilia is noted from sample 6; spores of Poly podium vulgare (by 
far the commonest pteridophyte inicro-fossil in the Scottish peat mosses) from 
sample 2 ; spores of Tilletia Sphagni from sample 5 ; whilst A ssulina. Am phi- 
trema , and Or [bales sp. were found in various samples. 

Thomas Brown (Greol. Mag. 1866) has described a buried forest near 
Loch Maree, not far away from Achnasheen. It exhibits almost the same 
features as described above. “ The stools of the trees are wholly embedded in 
peat, varying from 18 to 36 inches in thickness. Beneath the peat is a bed 
of gravel, in the surface of which the trees appear to have grown. They were 
generally, if not exclusively, Fir, the natural tree of the Highlands.” 

Peat Moss No. 2. (Text-fig.*2.) 

Situation : <*onth-oast of Achnasheen, about 2500 m. 8.S.W. of Carn na 
Teith rabhain on a line connecting Desmuckeran with the most western 
point of Loch Bennacharain. Altitude above sea-level about 44 in. 

The surface of this little peat moss—a silted-np loch—resembles at the 
present time a damp meadow. The form is almost circular, the diameter 
being about 150 m., and it is drained towards the North. A large amount of 
water flows from the S.E. towards the meadow, where it collects in a round 
hole close to the place where the boring was made, and from there passes 
away by subterranean drainage. It is surrounded by a -wide tract of 
mountainous country, covered to a great extent with hill-peat, which hears 
striking evidence of great erosion. Among others, the following species were 
seen in the meadow:— J uncus ejfusns (dominant), Anthowanthum odoratum , 
Carex panicea , Equisetumjiuviatile , Eriophorumpolystachion and E, vaginal utn , 
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Tkxt-fto. 2 . 
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—□— Alnvs. —O— B etui a. —•— Finns . Ulmus. 

—- Quercus, . Tilia. --p-- Corylus. 

Juncus supinus , Luzula campestris , Mem/anthes trifofiata, Orchis maeirfata , 
Potentilla Tormentilla , Selaginella spimdosa , Sparyanium minimum , Scahiosa 
Succisa, and V7oZa palustris. 
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Sequence of strata :— 

A. 100 cm. Carex-Scirpus ccespitosus peat. 

B. 275 cm. A very thoroughly humified moist substance, most resembling 

a sort of dy. 

C. 125 cm. Gyttja. 

D. (at 500 cm.). Sand. 

In Scotland one very seldom meets with well-defined contacts between the 
different kinds of peat and mud. In this peat moss, as in most others, there 
is a gradual passage from one kind of peat or mud to another. 

If pollen-diagrams are compared with one another, the greatest caution is 
necessary when trying to synchronize a layer in one peat moss with a layer 
in another, unless the evidence is based on more than a resemblance in the 
form of the pollen-curves (of. Erdtman, 1921, p. 24). In the present case, 
however, the layer from which sample 6 is taken shows so conspicuous a 
resemblance in its pollen-flora to the A-zone of peat moss No. 1, that they can 
scarcely be other than synchronous. Another resemblance lies in the fact 
that the PF is greatest in this layer in both peat mosses. Thus it is evident 
that the formation of peat in No. 1 first began when the formation of gyttja 
in No. 2 had ceased, and the lake which had formerly occupied the site had 
been silted up. 

Pollen of Tilia occurred in sample 3, and that of Myriophyllum alterniflorum 
in the three gyttja samples (frequency small, maximum 3*3 per cent, in 
sample 9). 

Peat Moss No. 3. 

Tkxt-fig. 3. 
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T1.0 view has been put forward that the remains of pollen-grains embedded 
in peat would diflcr from those embedded in mud (cf. Malmstrbm, 1923 
p. 147*). If this always were so, the reliability of the diagrams would be 
considerably 4 reduced. I have already discussed this question (1921), and 
my opinion is that the pollen-spectra are influenced very slightly, or not at 
all, by the matrix in which the pollen-grains are embedded. 

In order to exploi t* this problem further, a series of samples was collected 
from genuine hill-peat only 200 in. from the peat moss just described (No. 2). 
The furrows causod by erosion reach a depth of 2 m. in this peat, and pine- 
stools occasionally occur. This moss seems to have originated at the same 
time as moss No. 2, because the pollen-spectrum of sample 5 is in accurate 
correspondence with the spectrum of the lowest gyfctja stratum in No. 2. 
There seems to he no doubt as to the identity of the horizon of sample 3 
(with its well-defined /Vm/.v-pollen maximum) with the A-zone. At what 
time the formation of peat ceased cannot be stated owing to the scantiness 
of the material for study. 


Peat Moss No. 4. 
Tkxt-fig. 4. 



—p— Alnui . —0— Betula. —•—Pinus . Vlmus . 

- Quercus. . Tilia* Corylus. 

Situation : A little W. of the west end of Loch a’ Ohroisg, 110 m. N.E. of 
the point of the map where the road Achnasheen-Kinlochewe crosses Allt 
na Feithe Baine ; altitude above sea-level about 200 m. 

This moss is quite a small one, resting on sand. The surface is clothed 
with a dense carpet of Calluna , Erica , i fyrica. Patent'd la erecta, Scirpus 

* Malmstrom shows that in lake deposits the frequency of conifer poJien is considerably 
greater in sediments formed very near the shore than in sediments deposited in deep water. 
This difference might, however, be of but little importance when dealing with small, 
shallow lochs or mere hollows in the peat filled by water. 
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caspitosus, etc. The samples were collected in an exposure, with the 
exception of the two lowest, which were obtained with the bore. 

The 20 cm. at the top were interwoven with living rootlets; below these 
followed 120 cm. of birch-forest peat. The birch-remains occurred most 
abundantly 40-60 cm. below the surface ; further down perfect leaves of birch 
were found. 

That a local birch or alder clump (but usually not a clump of pines) has a 
great influence on the fossil pollen-flora has been stated over and over again, 
and recent investigations by the author in N.W. Germany (Geol. For. Fdrh. 
1024) and France (dep. Finisterrc) have added fresh confirmation. The moss 
we are speaking of is also instructive upon this point. In the stratum which 
showed the greatest occurrence of birch-remains there were counted: in 
sample 2, 236 pollen-grains (1 Alnus , 230 Betula , 2 Pinus ; 3 Coryhis) ; in 
sample 3, 159 (2 Alum, 150 Betula , 1 Pinus ; 6 Corylus ); and in sample 4, 
152 (1 Alnus, 148 Betula , 1 Pinus ; 2 Coryhis). 

Judging by the fossil pollen-flora illustrated in the diagram, the moss 
would seem to be somewhat later than the A-zone of the moors already noted. 
Tn the lowest layer pine-pollen is dominant, in the next higher alder, and in 
the highest birch-pollen. This fact is not at nil in correspondence with the 
general sequence of strata described by Lewis and Samuelsson. 

Pollen of Till a and Polypodium spores were obtained from sample 7. 


Peat Moss No. 5. (Text-fig 5.) 

Situated in the neighbourhood of Strathcarron, E. of K. Carron and N.AY. 
of the upper end of the fjord-like Loch Carron, 600 m. E. of the letter “ O ” 
in New Kelso. The moss lies at the 50-foot raised beach (about 14 tn. above 
sea-level). This moss has the character of a high moss with a gently-sloping 
surface. A layer of pine-stools immediately overlies the basal sand. The 
surface vegetation consists of an Erica einerea-Scirpus aesjntosus association 
with Call ana , Myrlca , and Narthenum; subordinately, Eriophorum vagi- 
natum , Drosera longifolia , Pinguicula vulgaris , and Menyatithes trifoliata (in 
wet places only) occur ; sphagnids, lichenids, and eubryids (terms from 
Du Riet-z, 1921) are very scanty. The little tarn in the northern part of 
the moss, south of the terminal moraine, rests directly on sand ; no gyttja is 
formed. 

Sequence of strata :— 

A. 20 cm. Well humified, dry, humus-like substance. 

B. 30 cm. Eriophorum vaginatmn peat, black ; H = 6*. 

0. 47 cm. Do., brown, turning black in the air ; H = 6-8. 

* 11 = degree of humification, according to von Post’s scale of ten divisions, 10 being the 
highest. Of. von Post, 19t?0 (cited in German in Erdtman, 1921, p. 6«5), 
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D. 15 cm. Sphaynnm peat, bright brown, with a considerable number 
of large ( y all arm stems ; H = 5. 

K. 68 cm. Pine-moss peat, H = (7-)8 : stools of pine. 

If. (at 83 cm.) Sand. 

The glen in which this moss is situated stretches from Achnashellach, near 
Loch Ddghaill to Loch (*arron, and Attadale. The vegetation is here of 
a very different character from that of the high mountain district between 
(ilencarron ov(»r Achnasheen to Achaaralt. On the hillsides the forests, 
chiefly of birch and oak, attain a size but seldom met with in North Scotland. 
This fact must be taken into account when interpreting the pollen-diagram, 
which in some respects clearly differs from the diagrams so far described. 

Text-fig . 5. 
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—□— Alnvs . —O— Betula. —#— Pinus . Ulmus . 

- Quercus, . Tilia, --h~- Coryfu^, 

The most salient feature is the great frequency of alder-pollen, which, for 
instance, in sample 8 forms one-half of the total tree-pollen (c/1 p. 45b, the 
alder-pollen maximum in No. 2, which is only 14 per cent.). It is probable 
that alder has played an important part in the composition of the forests 
which formerly surrounded Loch Carron at the time of the last fall and rise 
of the land. In a moss in SAW Sweden (Erdtman, 1921, diagram 21, 
plate 8), two alder-pollen maxima occur: one in a stratum immediately 
above, another in a stratum immediately below, an intercalated bed of marine 
origin (Tapes Sea, Litorina subsidence). 

LINN. JOUHN.—UOTANY, VOL. XLVI. 2M 
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The lowest layer of this moss is probably synchronous with the A-zone 
(pine-stools, low frequency of alder-pollen), in which case the layer with the 
greatest amount of Alnus pollen would best correspond with that from which 
sample 6, moss No. 4, was taken. 

Pollen of Ohenopodiaeeae, which is frequently met with in mosses near the 
sea (cf. Erdtman, 1921, p. 135 ; Halden, 1922), is recorded from sample 11, 
guard-cells from the stomata of pine needles from samples 9-11. 

Some Observations from Smaller Feat-deposits. 

Peat Mosses Nos. 6 a, b, c, d . (Text-fig. 6.) 

Prom the hillsides around Loch a’ Ohroisg, N.W. of Lubmore and about 
265 m. above sea-level, a series of samples was taken from a bog with Caress 
rostrata , Eriophorum poly star hi on, .Taurus sttpinvs, Nartheciurn ossifragum , 
Finguicula vulgaris , Fotamogeton polygon if alias , etc. The peat varied in 
thickness from 150-200 cm. A sample taken immediately above the rocky 
bed of the bog, when analysed, showed the following percentages: 
Alnus, sporadic (1*3), 1Betula, 98 (98), Finns, 2 (0*7) ; u Corylus,' 9 2*8 (4). 
The figures in brackets are taken from sample 3, moss No. 4, and are given 
for comparison. Of course these samples are synchronous, and, if so, this 
hog must be considerably later than the peat-deposits described above. 


Text-fig. 6. 



—□— Alnus. —O— Betula. —•— Pinus . Ulmus . 

'- Quercus . . Tilia. - -■ — Corylus . 


The diagram (fig. 6) shows three pollen-spectra from the hills N. and N.W. 
of Achnashecn. 6 b was collected about 10 m. N.E. of Allt Achad na Sine, 
450 m. above sea-level; 6 c about 550 in. N.W. of the point 2101 at the 
name ;t Creagan nan Laogh ” (650 m. above sea-level), and 6 d on “ Sail” 
and Tuim Bhain (about 400 m. W. of “ S 93 in “ Sail/’ and 700 m. above sea- 
level). The samples are takeu from the bases of mounds of peat, the relics 
of the shallow bed of peat which once covered the whole slope. Their pollen 
character seems best to correspond with a zone somewhat younger than the 
A-zone ( rf . sample 5, moss No. 1, and sample 5, moss ISo. 2). In sample 
6 c there occurred a single lime pollen-grain. No specimens were taken 
from a greater altitude than these, but the presence of pollen-grains alone 
is not sufficient evidence on which to arrive at a definite conclusion with 
regard to the vertical distribution of trees. 
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B. Peat Mosses on the fsle of Slye. 

Peat Moss No. 7. (Text-fig. 7.) 

Situation : N.N.W. of Sligachan between A lit Dubh and tbe point <S* 
of the Sligachan-Portree road. Altitude about 05 in. above sea-level. 

The samples l-l) were taken in an exposure made by peat-cutters, the 
others with the bore. 

Sequence of layers :— 

A. 180 cm. Eriophonun vagi nat uni peat, well humified, especially below 

(11 = 8-9), brown-black. 

B. 25 cm. Mud resting on 
0. (at 205 cm.) Gravel. 

Text-fig 7. 
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—□— Alnvs. —O— Betula. —+— Pinus .— Ulmus . 

- Quercus. . Tilia, Cory Jus. 

(Ordnance Suney of Scotland, Sheet 70.) 

Sample 0 shows a remarkably high ('orylus percentage, the frequency 
being a little greater than that of Bttnla (58, resp. 50 per cent.). Tilt a 
pollen was recorded in sample 0. 

Peat Moss No. 8. (Text-fig. 8.) 

Situation about 1500 m. N.W.-W.N.W. of Sligachan at the southern end 
of Loch nan Eilean. Altitude above sea-level about 70 m. 

In the loch there grew, amongst other plants, Lobelia Dart manna , 
Potamoyeton polygonifolius , and Sc Junius nigricans , and on the wet meadow, 
from which the borings were taken, Ihosera longifolia , Menyanthes, Myrica, 

2m 2 
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Pingnicula vulgaris, Srirpus <xrspitosus, Platanthera bifolia , Schemes nigricans , 
Selaginella spinulosa, Sphagnum , and Ambh/stegium spp. 

Sequence :— 

A. 75 cm. Carex peat. 

B. 205 cm. Gyttjja (in the oldest layers a typical Epithemia gyttja). 

Between 46 and 92 cm. below the surface was a layer with a 
considerable amount of very fine sand. 

(-. (at 280 cm.) Bock. 

Text-fio. 8. 
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C 

—□— Alnvis. —O — Betula . —#— Pinus . . Ulmus. 

- Quercus. . Tilia. ~-m~~ Corylus, 

(Ordnance Survey of Scotland, Sheet 70.) 

Myriophyllum alternijlorum pollen occurred in sample 6, Nuphar in 3, 4, 
Nymphcva in 2, 5, 6, 7, etc. 

Peat Moss No. 9. (Text-fig. 9.) 

Situated at a low altitude above sea, N.W. of Portree, in a wide expanse 
of slightly undulating moorland. On the surface grew Calluna, Tbosera 
Ion gifolia , Erica cinerca, Erioplumim vaginatum, Molhtia cwrulea , Narthecium, 
Polygala , PotentiUa Tormentilla, Scirpus cwspitosus , Rhacomitrium lamtgi - 
nosum, etc. 
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The beds are as follows :— 

A. 200 cm. Sphagnum peat, closely intermingled with EriopJiorum vayi- 

nafum remains ; lowest dark brown, II 8-9, forming a transition to 

B. 90 cm. Peat, most resembling ('arex peat, very compressed and 

difficult to force with the bore ; seeds of Meny ant lies. 

C. (at 290 cm.) Green sand. 


Text-fig. 0. 



—□— Ainu —O— Betula . —•— Pinus. - Ulmus. 

- Quercus . Tilia. Corylus . 

Ordnance Survey of Scotland, Sheet 80.) 

Lewis (ii. 1906, p. 338) studied exactly the same moss, and he, too, 
remarks that the layers are not well-defined. In the lowest layer he saw 
twigs of Betula alba. 

o ^ 

The three diagrams from Skye (text-figs. 7, 8, and 9) agree chiefly in three 
respects: 1, the dominance of birch-pollen in the oldest layers ; 2, the sudden 
appearance of alder-pollen, which very soon attains a great frequency ; 3, the 
low frequency of pine-pollen. 

In Part II. p. 353, Lewis says : u No trace of Arctic plants has hitherto 
been found either at the base or elsewhere in the Hebridean peat, thus 
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showing that there is a break of continuity between the glacial deposits and 
the peat that rests upon them.” There is nothing in the diagrams from 
Skye to contradict this supposition. Further down on the same page Lewis 
continues : u The character of the basal layers of peat would seem to 
indicate more genial and drier conditions than obtain at present ; for the 
greater part of Skye and North Uist (about 75 per cent, in one and 90 per 
cent, in the other) now covered with peat was clothed with thick woods 
of birch and hazel, with some alder. Such a type of vegetation is hardly 
represented in the islands at the present day. Allowance must, however, 
he made for the fact that when this woodland period existed the peat was 
extremely thin and presumably better drained than now/’ 

As Alnvs pollen does not occur in the oldest layers, the alder wood, which 
is sometimes found there, is presumably the remains of the roots of trees, 
which at a later time grow on the boggy ground. There seems no reason to 
suppose as Lewis suggests (/, c. p. 340) that there would be a break in 
continuity between the upper and lower part of the wood-bearing stratum in 
the lower part of the peat mosses. Lewis describes abundance of Corylus 
Arellana (wood, bark, nuts) from Skye, and it is extremely interesting that 
pollen researches in Bohemia (Rudolf and Firbas, 1928), Scotland, and 
Sweden (von Post, 1920), show a maximum frequency of hazel-pollen in 
relatively early postglacial beds. In Skye, however, the hazel copses of this 
period seem to have had a rather local distribution. Sample 6 in No. 7 
(with 58 per cent. Corylns pollen) shows the greatest pine-pollen frequency 
in this moss, and may perhaps be synchronous with the A-zone. The same 
may be said of sample 5, No. 8. 

(5. Peat Mosses*on the Island of Lewis. 

(Map used: Bartholomew’s “ Half-inch to mile ” map of Scotland, Sheet 98.) 

According to Lewis (Ill. 1907, pp. 47-48) the Lo.w er Forest in this island 
usually consists of a thick bed of birch, fairly large trees, mixed, in some 
places, witli Corylus avellana and Alnus ghitinosa . The bed often exhibits 
features which indicate that rapid denudation was* going on during its 
formation. The upper layers of peat contain no trace of forest, thick beds 
of Scirpus and Kriophorum vayiuatum peat lying at the Upper Forest horizon 
instead of Pinus silvestns . 

According to Samuelsson (/. c. p. 215) a section close to the road, about 
4 km. south of Barvas, showed the following strata :— 

A. 200 cm. of Kriophorum vaginatum peat, also containing Scirpus 

ewspitosus remains, not decayed and entirely without any remains of 
trees, but with solitary Calhma stems. 

B. 25 cm. do., highly decayed, very rich in trunks and twigs of birch and 

heather. 

C. 50 cm. do., with solitary remains of dwarf shrubs. 
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1). 10 cm. do., with numerous Empetrvm stems. 

E. 25 cm. do., with numerous lurch branches and twigs of at least as 

large a size as those found in the upper forest bed. 

F. Moraine. 

From this section Sainuelsson concludes that the district has twice been 
covered by a birch forest, which has been replaced by more hydrophilous 
associations, and he suggests that the forest-remains found by Lewis belong 
to the Upper Forest. That Lewis nowhere found any analogy to the Lower 
Forest may, in Samuelsson's opinion, possibly depend upon the character of 
the oldest strata (lake deposits) at the point where he found the most 
complete stratifieation. 

Upon the island of Lewis I hive studied (in sections and with the bore) 
20 peat, deposits of different kinds, ranging in depth from 100 to 520 cm. 
The combined thickness of all the strata investigated may be about 40 m. 
Tn these deposits tree-remains have been met with but seldom, and in most 
cases the deposits seem to have originated in boggy ground. The lack of 
more detailed investigations makes it impossible to parallel, as Saimielsson 
does, the two birch layers with the Upper and Lower Forest beds 
respectively ; and it seems equally impossible to state whether the birch 
stratum described by Lewis corresponds with the upper or with the lower 
layer found by Samuelsson. The statistical method of pollen research often 
shows the untenableness of such over-hasty parallelisms, the pollen-cun cs in 
a forest-bed of a certain moss being almost the same as those (e.</. in a layer 
of Sphagnum or Amblystegium peat) in another, although in the latter there 
are perhaps two forest-beds lying, the one above, aud the other below the 
more hydrophilous stratum. 

The stratification of peat or mud (gyttja) deposits often furnishes the most 
decisive proof as to changes in postglacial climate. From the deposits of 
Middle Europe, (Jams and Nordhagen (1923) have furnished a valuable 
contribution to the criteria for estimating such changes. In some countries, 
however, either peculiar topography (Finland ; cf. Auer, 1923) or the 
influence of unremitting climatic factors (Scotland, or at least parts of it) 
may have been of such importance that local edapliic factors have given 
their stamp to the deposits, or have to a certain extent prevented them from 
showing those characters which would have le*en theirs if the general 
climatic conditions had been able to exercise an undisturbed influence upon 
their development. The importance of edapliic factors has been accentuated 
by many authors ; most recently by Salisbury (1921 & ’22). On the other 
hand, (Jams and Nordhagen (/.<•.) consider that there have been further 
climatic changes ( e.g . during the subatlantic time there must have been at 
least one drier period), and Gerassimoff (1923) suggests that the alternation 
of many thin pine-trunk layers with strips of slightly decayed Sphagnum, 
as described by him from the peat, moss of Gal it/. (Tver), may be due to slight 
changes of climate. 
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Peat Moss No. 10. (Text-fig. 10.) 

Situated 60 m. N.E. of Sandwick Lodi. E. of Stornoway. The thickness 
of the strata is 233 cm. It consists of Carex peat, in the upper part 
resembling magnocaricetum peat (11 = 8), further down containing Meny- 
anthes seeds and Equisetum remains, also rhizomes of Pliraymites. The 
base shows a transition to a dark, very much decayed muddy substance 
resting on rock. 

As to the diagram (text-fig. 10), sample 3 shows an unusually well-defined 
maximum of Corylus pollen ; consequently this sample seems to be synchro¬ 
nous with the A-niveau, the frequency of alder-pollen still being rather low. 

Text-fig. 10. 
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Quercus . . Tilia. — Corylus. 


It is remarkable that in one sample (2) pine-pollen is the dominant (44 per 
cent.). Such high percentages are not met with in western Lewis. How¬ 
ever, this figure is not well established, for only 25 pollen-grains were 
counted. Pollen of Myriophyllum alternijlorum is recorded from sample 4. 

On the seashore 8. of Sandwick Loch and a little above the mean high- 
water level, there are two strips of peat, the lower (15 cm. thick) resting on 
shore-gravel and separated by 10 cm. of gravel from the upper (10 cm. 
thick), which is itself covered by 10 cm. of gravel. Tt cannot be doubted 
that these peat-layers have the same history as those described by Samuelsson 
(/. <\ p. 244) from the bay between ltudha Shilldinish and Gob Shilldinish, 
south-east of Stornoway. From Sandwick Bay, Lewis (iii. 1907, p. 49) 
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mentions the presence of submerged peat, and Mr. D. Mackenzie, of 
Stornoway, has kindly told me that such peat also occurs at the new quay 
of Stornoway Harbour and in the wick S.W. of Arnisli Point (N. of Tob 
Leirabhaidh). 

Unfortunately, whilst I wa* in Lewis, the tides were not low enough to 
permit of sections being cut. J»y analysing samples of submerged peat we 
should get a number of fixed points much more useful for purposes of 
correlation than many forest-beds. 

Peat Moss No. 11. (Text-fig. 11.) 

Situated S.W. of Steinish, between the Steinish road and the little stream 
west of it. A shallow deposit (108 cm.) resting on sand; the surface 
covered with a firm grass meadow with Anfho.rantInna, Junms efiums, 
A 'Urdus, Triloliant rcpens, 17 ala juihislris, etc. 

The lo\\e>t sample, which showed fragments of Spongrc needle*, spores of 
J’oly/mlunn rtdoarc, and pollen of Ppi labium > has a high frequency of pine- 
and hazel-pollen and a low one of alder ; it thus exhibits the main features 



—□— Alnus . —O —Be tula. —•— Finns, . Ulmus. 

- Quercus . .. Tilia . Corylus, 

of the A-zoue. The 3 samples analysed showed a high frequency of Salix 
pollen (in sample 1, 50 per cent. ; 2, 150 per cent. ; 3, 75 per cent.), which, 
however, must not he regarded as a proof of a colder climate, because local 
willow-clumps along the stream or the sen-shore could well have caused this 
high pollen-frequcncv. In Lew is it is to he remarked there is a considerable 
difference between the PF of the younger layers and that of the older. 
This fact and its groat theoretical importance with regard to the statistical 
method of pollen research is dealt with in another paper (Erdtman, li)24), 
to which T beg to refer. 

Peat Mosses Nos. 12 a and b. 

The former is situated on the sea-shore between Steinish and the mouth of 
the stream west of it. The deposit is certainly decapitated, the surface 
being clothed with ( lex eurojtnrns, Pedicular is silratica , Eriojdiorum />ol//- 
staeluon , Potent ilia TormentiUa , etc. 
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The latter is a deposit 40 cm. above mean high-water level, immediately 
south of the mouth of the River Laxdale. It is covered by a saline meadow 
showing Amneria, Festuca rubra , Glaux, Juncus Geranli , and Flantago 
maritima . 

The thickness of the peat is, in 12 a, 146 cm., in 12 b, 110 cm. At a 
depth of 112 to 114 cm. below the surface in the former, and 67 to 68 cm. 
in the latter, there runs a continuous layer of sand. The peat immediately 
above and below this layer contains numerous small sand-grains, which make 
the analyses very troublesome. In a sample from 11a, 95 cm. below the 
surface, there were counted : 1 Alnus pollen-grain, 2 lief ala, 2 Finns , 

1 Quercus ; and in a sample 125 cm. below the surface, 10 Fetvla , 5 Finns , 
and 3 Corylus pollen-grains. A sample from 116, above the sand-strip 
(47 cm. below the surface), showed : Ahius 16 per cent., JJetula 69 per cent., 
Finns 2 per cent., Quercus 13 per cent.; Corylus 7 per cent, [also pollen of 
Myriophyllum alternifiorum (sporadic) and a Chenopodiacea] ; and a sample 
from below the strip, 80 cm. below the surface : Alnus 16 per cent.. Hetula 
68 per cent., Finns 4 per cent., litmus 12 per cent., and Corylus 16 per 
cent. In both deposits the pine and hazel percentage are greatest in the 
lowest samples, which gives a hint that they are approximately of the age of 
the A-zone. Probably the sand-layer in the one moss is synchronous with 
that in the other. 

Prat Moss No. 13. 

Situated north of Stornoway at the S.W. point of a little tarn, the water 
of which flows north-east to A lit an-t Sniomh and thence to Broad Bay 
(Loch a Tuatli). The level of the pool is about 65 cm. lower than the point 
where the boring was made. 

Sequence :— 

A. 100 cm. Sphagnum peat mixed with Scirpus and Calluna remains ; 

H = 6-7. 

B. 100 cm. Do., almost typical; H = 4. 

0. 140 cm. Do., H>6 ; black below, containing small twigs. 

A sample taken 5 cm: above the basal sand showed : Alnus 2 per cent., 
Betula 88*25 per cent., Finns 9 per cent., Quercus 0*75 per cent. ; Corylus 
18 per cent.; cf. Salix 10 per cent. 

Peat Moss No. 14. 

Situated 75 m. east-north-east of No. 13. A boring was made on the 
margin of a little loch, and showed a sequence, 130 cm. thick, resting on 
rock. A sample 3 cm. above the ground contained: Alnus 12 per cent., 
Betula 53 per cent., Finns 32 per cent., Quercus 3 per cent.; Corylus 9 per 
cent. Because of the greater alder- and oak-pollen frequency and the 
smaller frequency of hazel-pollen, this sample seems to be a little younger 
than that from moss No. 13. 

North of Stornoway much peat is cut for fuel. Although in places the 
peat in the Isle of Lewis is wasting, places are also to be found where plants 
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invade the old water-logged cuttings, in the end forming new peat. In the 
neighbourhood of moss No. 14 five stages of succession were seen :— 

J. Menyanthes. 

2. Menyanthes , Sphagnum . 

3. Menyanthes , Sphagnum , Juncus supinus , Eriophorum polystachion , 

Scirpus uniylumis . 

4. Call ana , Sphagnum } Krica Tetralix, Drosera rotundl folia, Potentilla 

Tor men till a , Molinia apvulea . * 

5. Calluna-Ilhacomitriinn heath. 

Peat Moss No. 15. (Text-fig. 12.) 

A boring was made at fhe south-east margin of a tarn S.W. of Stornoway, 
immediately east of the Stornoway—Loch Chlathamir—Orossbost road and 
N.N.W. of the point where this road crosses Allt na (Jraoibhe. No 

Tkxt-ktg. 12. 



QM«rcu*. .TWa. — Corylus . 


phanerogamous plants grew in the loch, though fossil Symplitva pollen was 
found. The margin of the loch was bordered by widespread Calluneta with 
l)rosera rot undifolia , Erica Tetralix , Eriophorum raginatum , Potentilla 
Torment ilia , Scirpus ccespitosus, Phacomitrium lanugiuosum , etc. 

The thickness of the peat was 210 cm. It consisted to a great extent 
of much decayed Sphagnum peat with some thin layers of wetter peat 
(resembling Carex peat; 120 cm. beneath the surface a seed of Menyanthes 
was found). The level of the loch was 135 cm. lower than the point where 
the boring was taken. The pollen-spectrum of the lowest sample (No. 4) is 
that of the A-zone or a stratum somewhat younger than it. 
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Peat Moss No. 16 . 
Text-fig. 18. 
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A boring was made east of moss No. 15 at the western point of the little 
loch to which the water from Loch Mor a'Ghrmnain and L. Mor a Chrolaich 
drains before it flows to A lit na (Jraoibhe. In the loch was a very sparse 
flora (Car ex rostrata, Afenyanthes, Potamogeton , etc.). 

Sequence :— 

A. 175 cm. Sphagnum peat; not at all a typical one; fairly rich in 

.Ericaceae remains. 

B. 50 cm. of a substance resembling* a ('area' peat, forming a transition to 

G. 252 cm. gyttja, of which the colour ranges from dark brown to yellow- 

green. 

D. 3 cm.-{-clay, sandy. 

The layer A has a low PF ; Ericaceae tetrads, however, are common; for 
instance, in sample 3, where they form 300 per cent, of the total pollen. 
Layer B and, in a higher degree, layer (1 are rich in pollen, except the 
lowest, samples from (J. [In sample 13 only 18 pollen-grains were counted; 
0 Petal a , 0 Pin us. Afyr'iophylluni alterniffornm pollen occurred here with a 
frequency of 112 per cent. It is curious that this pollen was found also in 
sample 5 (sporadic) and t» (1(» per cent..).] 

The diagram differs considerably from the diagrams already mentioned ; 
it is noteworthy that i'oryhts pollen is almost absent. Undoubtedly pollen 
masses from local birch forests have considerably influenced the pollen-flora 
(cf. samples 9-12), and ii therefore seems difficult to localize the A-zone. 
Sample 5 shows a great pine-pollen percentage, but it is more probable that 
the layer from which sample 8 was obtained originated at the time of the 
A-zone. The presence of pine-pollen in all samples from this deep deposit 
does not favour the view that pine did not grow in Scotland before the 
Upper Forest time. 

Beat Moss No. 17. 

Situated W. of Stornoway and S. of Loch Garbhaig, N. of the old road 
to the north of Amhuinn a Ghlinne Mhoir, a little N.W. of point 250. 

Beneath 203 cm. of peat with Sphagnum, Car ex, and Scirpus etvspitosus 
remains, there follows a gyttja bed, 32 cm. thick, resting on sand. From 
the gyttja layer pollen-grains are practically absent, the analysis of a sample 
taken 15 cm. above the sand showing only a single pollen-grain (birch). A 
sample from the peat 255 cm beneath the surface gave the following results: 
Tietvla 92 per cent., Pinas t> per cent., Qaerras 1 per cent., Limits 1 per 
cent.; Cory/us 3*5 per cent. 

Peat Moss No. 18. 

Situated on the W. coast of Lewis, near East Loch Hoag, beside the road 
a little N. of Breascleif. The sequence is 170 cm. thick. In the oldest 
layers, which rest on rock, only 1 Acer, 12 Petula , 1 Pinas (1 Quercns't), 
and 2 Myriophyllum alteniijiontm pollen were met with. Also 2 spores of 
Polypodium vuhjare , pollen of Oyperacero and Graminea?, Pediastrum sp., 
and Ostracod remains were recorded. 
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Peat Moss No. 19. (Text-fig. 14.) 

On the seashore at Oallernish, S.W. of Loch Bhkrrahhat, a number of 
turfy mounds are to be found scored by great crevices, the result of 
desiccation. The thickness of these mounds is about 175 cm., and their base 
is regularly washed by the tide at high water. The pollen-character shows 
these deposits to be a little older than the A-zone. If this synchroni¬ 
zation could be established by further investigations, and if the A-zone really 
is a part of the Lower Forest, these peat deposits would be of importance for 
solving the problem of the rise and fall of land in the Outer Hebrides. 
Parts of eastern Lewis were submerged in postglacial times, but possibly 


Text-fig. 14. 



—□— Ainu *. / —O— Betula. —#— Pinu* . UlmuB. 

-- Quercus, . Tilia, Corylus. 

the western part was not. Sphagnum remains are quite common in the 
peat, and it is obvious that the “ Salix ” percentage is greater than usual 
(sample 3, 9 per cent.; 2, 13 per cent. ; 1, 30 per cent.). 


Peat Moss No. 20. 

Situated on the west coast of Lewis, on the right bank of the River Arnol, 
between Loch Arnol and the Barvas-Carloway road. Vegetation : a firm 
meadow with Anthoxanthum , Festuca ovina, Pedicularis silvatica, Plantago 
maritima , etc. Samples were not collected at a greater depth than 160 cm. 
below the surface. It was possible to analyse a specimen from that depth, 
in spite of its great content of sand-grains ; it showed the following pollen- 
spectrum : Abms 15 per cent., Betula 85 per cent. ; Corylus 2*5 per cent. ; 
“ Salix ” 15 per cent.; Myriophyllum alterniflorum 5 per cent. 
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Situated due S. of the road to the south o£ South Shaw host, about 35 in. 
above sea-level. A boring was made in the centre of this interesting moss, 
which fills a large hollow between the surrounding hills and, with its flat 
surface, very closely resembles a meadow. 

The sequence was as follows :— 

A. 200 cm. Carex-Srirpus caspitosus peat. 

B. 170 cm. of a substance with a great content of dy; the lowest part 

somewhat resembling Phragmites peat and containing remains of 
.. Eijnisetum . It forms a gradual transition to 

0. 150 cm. G-yttja ; yellow, but at the base greyer. 

D. 40 cm.-hclay ; grey, tough. 

The diagram shows a normal alder-pollen curve; near the lowest part 
pine-pollen reaches a maximum. This, of course, indicates that it is the A-zone 
(sample 8). Lower down the pollen-grains of trees are met with but very 
rarely : in sample 10, 1 pine, 9 birch; sample 11, 2 birch ; sample 12, 1 birch : 
sample 13, 1 willow ; sample 14, 1 willow. Instead, the pollen of Myrin - 
phyllum alter niffo nn n is dominant in these samples (“ 5500 per cent.” in 
sample 12) ; in sample 4 it was also seen, but only sporadically. Hex pollen 
occurred in sample 2, beech-pollen in sample 4, and spores of Poly podium 
vulgare in most of the samples. Also in the Krutzelried at ►Sehwerzenbach 
east of Ziirich there are very old lime and detritus gyttjas, also without a 
trace of tree-pollen (Neuweiler, 1910 ; (rams and Nordhagen, 1923). 

1). Peat Mosses at Helmsdale, Sutherland shire . 

Peat Mosses Nos. 22 and 23. 

Text-fig. 1(5. 
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Quercus . Tilia. — Corylus . 


Owing to bad weather, only a few observations could be made. Two series 
(mosses Nos. 22 and 23) were taken on the slopes of Bein Meillich west of 
Helmsdale, on the eastern coast of Sutherland, from rather small deposits 
where erosion had cut furrows, in places down to the underlying ground. 
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Calluna was the dominant plant, then followed Empetrum , Erica Tetralix, 
Juncus squarrosus , Potentilla Tormentilla , etc. 

Text-figure 1C> (No. 22) shows that the formation of peat began con¬ 
siderably later than the period represented by the A-zono, already mentioned 
many times. The lower half of the sequence is richer in pollen-grains than 
the upped". On an average there are 51 pollen-grains per sq. cm., exactly 
the same number as from the samples of sedentary material from Skye 
(cf. p. 465). 

In moss No. 23 (300 m. from No. 22) a series was collected from a peat- 
pillar about 75 cm. high, which had been isolated by erosion. The formation 
of peat probably began here at about the same time as in No. 22, as indicated 
by the analysis of the lowest sample : Alnns 29 per cent., Jtetula 47 per 
cent., Pimm 20 per cent., Quercus 3*2 per cent., 7 Via 0*8 per cent. ; 
('orylus 4 per cent. 


E. Peat Mosses on the Orkney Islands . 

(Map used : Bartholomew’s “ Half-inch to mile ” map of Scotland, Sheet 28.) 

The Orkneys are not nearly so rich in peat as are the Hebrides or Shetlands ; 
nevertheless they show several points of interest, especially when the 
Shetland Isles are compared with the nearest part of the Scottish mainland 
(Caithness ; neighbourhood of Cape Wrath). Lewis lias published no 
descriptions of peat deposits from these islands. 

Peat Moss No. 24. 

This moss may be cited as an example of the distinct regenerative structure 
(cf. Sernander, 1910) sometimes met with in Sphagnum peat in Scotland. 
It is situated S.S.E. of Kirkwall, half-way between White Moss and Mark 
Stone Moss, about 60 m. above sea-level. The surface was clothed with 
a Callunetum. Solitary Rumex Acetosella also occurred. 

Sequence of layers :— 

A. 21 cm. Calluna peat, dark and dry ; a large number of Calluna stems 

and rootlets; no fibres of Eriophorum vaginatum. 

B. 3 cm. Sphagnum peat, bright brown, H<6 ; rootlets and fibres of 

E. vaginatum. 

C. 4 cm. Peat, closely resembling layer A. 

D. 5 cm. Eriophorum vaginatum peat ; no distinct boundary between this 

and 

E. 3 cm. Sphagnum peat (as B). 

F. 5 cm. Do., but dark, well humified. 

G. 6 cm. Do., bright, only a little decayed. 

H. 8 cm. Do., with a great quantity of very robust Calluna stems. 

LINN. JOURN.—BOTANY, VOL. XLVI. 2 N 
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I. 4 cm. Sphagnum peat, bright, but little decayed ; fibres and rootlets 

of E. vaginatum . 

J. 6 cm. Do., dark, greatly decayed. 

K. 2 cm. Do., bright, H<6. 

L. 10. cm. Do., brown ; rootlets of E . vaginatum , scattered Calluna 

stems. 

M. 3 cm. Do., but brighter. 

N. 27 cm. Do., dark, but H nevertheless <6; isolated small Calluna 

stems ; Eriophorum vaginatum, roots abundant. 

O. 115 cm. (107-222 cm. beneath the present surface). Do., H 5-7(-8) ; 

at the top was a layer with small Calluna stems, not very clearly 
defined ; at 200 cm. below the surface the bore was obstructed by 
solid wood ; lower down fossils occurred, which indicated somewhat 
wetter conditions (e. g. Eguisetum remains). 

P. 150 cm. Dy, becoming greyish, gyttja-like or clayey lower down. 

Q. 40 cm. 4 tough, grey clay, in places mixed with coarse sand. 

The section thus shows a great number of thin strata following one another 
irregularly, which indicates an evolution merely depending on local cdaphic 
factors. 

Prom the layers A-0 six samples have been analysed :— 

Sample 1 (10 cm. below the surface) : \ pine-pollen, attacked by Jlhizo - 
phidium ; then 1 Chenopodiacem pollen, 41 Ericaceae tetrads, 
1 Sphagnum spore. 

Sample 2 (50 cm. below the surface) : 1 Betula; 42 tetrads of Ericaceae. 
Sample 3 (73 cm. below the suuface) : 1 Punts ; 31 tetrads of Ericaceae. 
Sample 4 (112 cm. below the surface): 2 Beiula ; 30 tetrads of Ericaceae. 
Sample 5 (147 cm. below the surface) : 1 Alnus, 5 Betula ; 250 tetradsof 
Ericaceae. 

Sample 6 (197 cm. below the surface): 1 Acer, 5 Alnus , 11 Betula , 
1 Carpinus , 1 Firms ; 153 tetrads of Ericacese. 

Thus, summarized, we get a total of: 1 Acer , 6 Alnus , 19 Betula , 
1 Carpinus , 2£ Pimxs ; 547 tetrads of Ericaceae. 

As there is nothing to indicate that there was ever a larger amount of 
pollen in theso layers, which has since decayed, it is evident that the Orkneys, 
when these layers were formed, were practically without forests or large 
clumps of forest trees. Consequently they had the same character as they have 
at the present day. 

In the P layer no Ericaceae pollen is found, the six analyses made giving 
the following result:— 1 

Sample 7 (235 cm. below the surface): 4 Alnus , 7 Betula , 2 Quercus ; 
43 grass-pollen, 10 cf. Salix . 
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Sample 8 (260 cm.) : 2 A., 5 B. f 2 Finns, 2 Q ., 1 cf. Ulmus ; 55 grass- 
pollen, 20 c£. Salix; Ohenopodiacea? pollen. 

Sample 9 (297 cm.): 3 A. ( = 13*5 per cent.), 13 B . ( = 59 per cent.), 
5 7\ ( = 23 per cent.), 1 Q . ( = 4*5 per cent.) ; 8 grass-pollen, 16 cf. 
Salix ; Chenopodiaceae pollen. 

Sample 10 (310 cm.) : 3 A. (?), 18 B ., 10 7\ ; 1 Galium sp. ; grass- and 
cf. Salix- pollen not counted. 

Sample 11 (335 cm.) : 26 77, 3 P. ; 2 Corylus ; 1 Polypodium vuhjare ; 
47 spores without exospore. 

Sample 32 (347 cm. below the surface) : 1 77, 9 P. ; 27 cf. Salix ; 
2 Polypodium vulgare ; 22 spores without exospore. 

The solid wood found in the section proves the presence of trees, since 
the wood cannot have been drifted. As to the scantiness of pollen, the com¬ 
paratively small area of the Orkneys is to be considered. Exact analyses for 
places so situated demand much time and much work. Tn the above figures, 
which, however, do not permit of percentages being calculated, it is to be 
noted that ('orylus occurs only close to the bottom of the sequence. It is 
therefore to be inferred that evolution occurred here along almost the same 
lines as in the Hebrides and Shetlands. The subject will be dealt with 
later. 

Peat Moss No. 25. 

A rather large moss of the High Moor type, which lies west of Kirkwall 
(R. of Lesliedale, N.N.W. of Windbreck) and is drained towards the S.E. 
into Scapa Bay. Altitude above sea-level about 60 in. As was the case in 
the last-mentioned moss, the greatest part of the surface was clothed with a 
dense growth of a pure Callunetum . In places, as subordinate vegetation, 
Cardamine pratertsis , Erica cinerea , Narthecium , Scluenus nigricans , etc. 
was found. 

Sequence of strata :— 

A. 30 cm. Calluna peat, dry. 

B. 40 cm. Sphagnum peat, H 4-5. 

0. 180 cm. Do., H = 8, in parts rich in Eriophorum vaginatuin remains ; 
the lowest part somewhat resembles Car ex peat* 

1). 325 cm. Carr peat (cf. Tansley, 1911) with a great amount of dy; 
when the bore was at 290 cm. below the surface, methane poured out. 

E. 15 cm. 4- clay ; grey, the upper part darker than the lower. 

Six samples have been analysed. The only tree-pollen seen in all these 
samples is that of birch. Ericacea} totrads were not counted. 

Sample 1 (135 cm. below the surface) : 3 Alnus , 3 Betula , 1 Fagus : 
2 “ Salix » 

Sample 2 (185 cm.) : 6 Betula , % Pinus. 

2 n 2 
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Sample 3 (235 cm.) : 1 Betula , 1 Ilex . 

Sample 4 (285 cm.) : X Betula . 

Sample 5 (335 cm.) : 1 Betula , 4£ Pinus , 1 Quercus ; 14 “ SalixF 

Sample 6 (385 cm.) : 5 AZnws, 16 Betula , 4 Pinus , 1 Quercus (?); 6 “ Salix.” 

• Peat Moss No. 26. 

Between Finstown and Loch Harray a boring was made in a shallow 
peat deposit 10 m. N. of the Finstown-Stromness Road and 200 m. W. of 
the Birsay Road. Altitude above sea-level about 37 m. This moss is only 
mentioned because of the occurrence of pine-pollen in the underlying clay 
(perhaps a clay-gyttja). The sequence has a thickness of 93 cm., resembles 
a sort of dy, and contains remains of Carex and Equisetum . The latter also 
occurs in the underlying grey, sandy clay. In the sample from 30 cm. 
beneath the surface 4 pollen-grains of birch and 1 of oak were counted ; 
75 cm. below the surface, 2 Betula , 1 Pinus ; 48 u SalixP In the clayey 
deposit, 96 cm. below the surface, 2 pine-pollen grains were seen. 

Peat Moss No. 27. 

A rather large peat moss with a level surface, situated about 70 m. above 
sea-level, to the N. of Stromness, about 200 or 300 m. to the S. of the 
most western part of the two very small lochs which lie to the W. and 
S.W. of Cairston. Peat has been cut in the past, and still is much cut, for 
fuel. The result is that parts of the moss are tilled with water, near which 
the following species are seen :— 

Cardamine pratensis. 

Epilobium pains tre. 

Equisetum limosum . 

Galium saxatile. 

Glyceria fhiitans. 

Hippuris vulgaris . 

Ilydrocotyle vulgaris . 

Idypericum pulchrum . 

Hypochwns radicata . 

Lychnis Flos-cuculi. 

Sequence of strata :— 

A. 110 cm. Dy. 

B. 38 cm. Gyttja, the base of which is most typical; green. 

0. 12 cm. Lime gyttja, greyish white. 

I). 11 cm. Do., clay-gyttja-like, blue-grey ; with shells of snails. 

E. 14 cm. -f sand; grey. 

A sample from 40 cm. below the surface showed : 3 alder, 16 birch, 
1 hornbeam (?), 3 oak, 4^ pine, and 2 hazel pollen-grains ; a sample from 
85 cm. below the surface, 2 alder, 4 pine, 1 hazel pollen-grains, and 


AfyriophyUum alternijlorum . 
JVardus strict a . 

Orchis latifolia. 

Parnassia palustris. 
Pedicularis silvatica. 
Potamogeton polygonifolius. 

„ pusillvs . 

Senecio Jacobcra. 

Iriglochin palustre. 
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1 Polypodium vulyare spore. The gyttja (B) is richer in pollen : 97 birch, 
1 elm, 2 pine, and 1 hazel pollen-grains being counted. Layers C and D are 
very poor in pollen and have not been analysed. 

In the brackish water of Loch Stenness, near P.O. 27 at Waith Bridge, 
a stinking mat of algae (brown, red, and green)' was floating along the shore, 
showing that the process of putrefaction is still going on in these layers ; 
but, even so, owing to the chemical composition of pollen-exine, we should 
expect that it would be able to resist decomposition. In that case we should 
expect to find a recent tree-pollen spectrum, formed by pollen which 
could have been transported by wind from a considerable distance. Two 
samples were collected and carefully examined, but no pollen, either of trees, 
shrubs, or herbs, was found. 

Peat Mosses Nos. 28 a and b. 

The slopes of Wideford Hill (225 m.) W. of Kirkwall are covered here 
and there with shallow peat. In a section (GO cm. deep) a little N.E. of 
the top, three samples were collected and analysed (28 a). 

Sample 1 (5 cm. below the surface) : b Betula; 108 Ericaceae tetrads. 

Sample 2 (30 cm. below the surface) : Ericaceae tetrads very frequent; 
2 Chenopodiacem pollen. 

Sample 3 (55 cm. below the surface) : Acer 1 per cent .,Alnus 2b per cent., 
Betula 49 per cent., Pinus 13 per cent., Quercus 10 per cent., Plums 
1 percent.; Cory his 20 per cent.; tetrads of Ericaceae and grass-pollen 
were of common occurrence. 

West of the top, N.W. of Smerquoy, E. of Hardhill, 40 m. above 
sea-level, a layer of peat (No. 28 b) f 55 cm. thick, covered the sandy sub-soil. 
The pollen-spectrum of the lower sample showed : Ahms 17 per cent., 
Betula 60 per cent., Pinus 14 per cent., Quercus 9 per cent.; Corylus 
12 per cent.; Ericaceae tetrads common ; a single Chenopodiaceae pollen. 
Thus there is a rather close resemblance in pollen character with the 
bottom layer of 28 a. 

Peat Moss No. 29 (Westray). 

Westray lies most to the north-west of all the Orkney Islands. Peat 
occurs here only to a very limited extent. Ed ay, which is said to be fairly 
rich in peat (if. Gunn, 1910), unfortunately could not be visited. Natural 
woods are absent from Westray ; only in the neighbourhood of Finbo were 
there planted trees (Acer) and bushes. A wet meadow with Eriophomnn 
polystachion , Hydrocotyle , Ranunculus acris , Runiex Acetosella , etc., was 
investigated. It lies between the Bay of Tuquoy and Swartinill Loch, about 
1 m. above high-water mark. The section was only 87 cm. thick, consisting 
of 84 cm. of a dy-like substance with rhizomes, and 3 cm. clay-gyttja 
resting on sand. 
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Analyses:— 

Sample 1 (25 cm. below the surface) : Alnus 13 per cent., Betula 80 per 
cent., Ilex 1*4 per cent., Pinna 5*6 per cent. ; Corylus 15*8 per cent.; 
also 10 cf. Salix pollen, 4 spoils o£ Polypodium vulgare , spores 
of Tilletia Sphagni , etc. 

Sample 2 (45 cm. below the surface) : Alnus 18 per cent., Betula 74 per 
cent., Quercus 4 per cent.; Corylus 16 per cent. ; Utricularia pollen, 
Polypodium and Tilletia spores. 

Sample 3 (82 cm. below the surface) : only 16 Betula pollen counted. 

The PF is greatest in sample 1 (25), least in sample 3 (8). 

It is probable that this moss is of a considerable age. The percentage 
figures, especially those of alder and hazel, are in favour of the view that 
the A-zone is contemporaneous with a part of it. If this view is the true 
one, there cannot have been any rise of land after the Lower Turbarian 
period, because of the fact, already mentioned, that the moss is situated 
only about 3 feet above high-water mark. Further, it seems probable that 
trees or forests once grew in Westray, and that the formation of peat in the 
moss investigated ceased long ago. 

F. Peat Mosses on the Shetland Islands . 

(Map used: Bartholomew’s “ Half-inch to the mile ’’ map of Scotland, Sheet 29.) 

Before dealing with my own investigations, a brief summary of some of 
Prof. Lewis’s results will be given. According to him the peat appears to be 
rapidly wasting away over the whole of the mainland ; this is particularly 
marked on the hills in the Wall-Sandness region. The general sequeuce 
found over this area is as follows (Lewis, Part II. 1906, p. 50) :— 

1. Scirpus ccespitosus; also Sphagnum and Calluna (scarce). 

2. Eriophorum vaginatum . 

3. Dense light-coloured structureless peat crowded with the stems of 

Calluna . 

4. Salix Arbuscula ; also Empetrum nigrum , Betula nana^ Enca Tetralix . 

5. Betula alba ; Corylus . 

6. Sphagnum and Eriophorum vaginatum . 

7. Salix reticulata , S . herhacea ; Betula nana. 

8. Potamogeton pectinatus; Menyanthes trifoliata , Viola palustris , 

Ranunculus repens , Equisetum sp. 

9. Sand and rock. 

Lewis is doubtful whether the aquatic vegetation at the base belongs to the 
s une stage as the Arctic plants immediately overlying it. The aquatic species, 
however, were only found in a few sections, which renders it probable that 
they represent small marshy pools which were scattered over the tundra, 
and therefore actually contemporaneous with the lower layers of creeping 
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willows found elsewhere in the district. As Myriophyllum alterniftorvm 
pollen is often abundant in such silty layers, a careful examination should 
yield the fruits of this species. Fossil fruits are described by (4 Anderson, 
H. A. Weber, and others. In layer 8 the Calluna stems were found to be 
much shrunken ; frequently the interior of the stems had disappeared, 
leaving only the epidermis. As this layer was traced along the banks of 
streams, it was found to be of unequal thickness. It would appear, therefore, 
that it marks a period of denudation during which the surface of the bed 
became wasted and chan milled into peat-hags like those met with on the 
present surface of the moss. 

In his Part III. 1907, p. 5(1, Lewis lavs stress upon the circumstance 
that there must have been considerable climatic changes in postglacial 
time: “ The presence of a buried forest on the west Shetland coast below an 
Arctic bed shows that the Atlantic cyclones must have pursued an entirely 
different path when that forest spread over the country, for the most 
favourable conditions of soil and temperature would not permit forest under 
present climatic conditions, and indeed a more unfavourable position for tree 
growth could hardly be found at the present time in North-West Europe.” 

As to macro-paheontological evidence of the presence of postglacial 
woodlands in the Shetlands, Lewis found remains (referred to the Lower 
Forest) of birch, alder, rowan, also of hazel and sweet-gale (iii. p. 52 ; 
iv. p. 801). Remains of an Upper Forest were not found. In the Isle of 
Foula there occurred, however, a juniper-bed, possibly belonging to the 
Upper Forest; also from the mosses of the Faroe Islands fossil juniper has been 
described (Ostendfeld, 1901; Jessen and Rasmussen, 1922). Lewis did not 
meet with macroseopical pine-remains, but lie found pine-pollen in a section 
between Stourborougli Hill and Sandness Hill ; this occurred in silt with 
Eijuisetinn , which occupied the interstices between the stones at the bottom of 
the section. He does not consider, however, that these pollen-grains show 
that pine was ever native in Shetland, because of the distance (in this case 
u at least many hundred miles ”) over which pollen may be carried by wind. 

In the western part of the Shetland mainland, in the parish of Walls- 
Sandness, three peat-deposits along the road between Melby and Bridge of 
Walls were investigated (peat mosses Nos. 24-26), all characterized by the 
scantiness of fossil-pollen. 

Peat Moss No. 30. 

Situated above 90 m. above sea-level on the watershed, Sound of Papa- 
Gruting Voe, near point 309 west of Mousavord Loch and a little east of 
the above-mentioned Sandness road. 

Stratification :— 

A. 150cm. Eriophorum myinalnm peat; 75 cm. H<6; then 75 cm. 
H>6. 
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B. 95 cm. Carex peat, H 7-8, with Menyanthes and large Equisetum 
rhizomes ; in places also twigs and rubble swept down by floods and 
embedded in the peat. The 5 cm. at the bottom resembles a dark 
clay. 

0. Rock. 

Analyses:— 

10 cm. below the surface : 1 Alnus ; 1 Ericaceae tetrad. 

50 cm. „ „ „ 5 Ericaceae tetrads. 

70 cm. „ „ „ Ericaceae tetrads. 

100 cm. „ „ „ 1 Alnus, 3 Uetula , 1 Pinus , 1 Quercus. 

150 cm. below the surface : 1 Alnus , 7 Jietula , 17 “ Salix” ; Ericaceae 

tetrads common. 

200 cm. below the surface : 2 Alnus , 13 Betula (52 per cent.), 4*5 Finns 
(18 per cent.), 5*5 Quercus ; 3 “ Salix.” In this sample occurred 
many rootlets, probably of Carex limosa [if. Mat.juschenko, 1923, 

fig-1). 


Peat Moss No. 31. 

A smooth, wet meadow with Hydrocotyle, Juncus squarrosus , Manila , etc., 
about 150 in. W. of the N.W. point of Lunga Water. It is drained by a 
curious channel, 60 cm. broad and 120 cm. deep, completely filled by water, 
in which Myriophyllum alterniflorum and Potamogeton polygon if alius grow. 
It was impossible to distinguish different layers, the whole deposit (200 cm.) 
being of a dy-like character. It rested on a rock-bottom. 

Analyses:— 

• 

45 cm. below the surface : 1 Alnus , 10 Betula ; 4 cf. Salix. 

95 cm. „ „ „ 1 Acer, 3 Alnus (11 per cent.), 18 Betula (69 

per cent.), 1 Ilex, 2 Quercus, 1 Tilia ; 2 Corylus ; 6 cf. Salix. 

145 cm. below the surface: 3 Alnus , 10 Betula (50 per cent.), 7 Pinus; 
2 Corylus ; 24 Polypodium vulgare spores. 

195 cm. below the surface : 1 Betula , 1*5 Pinus , 1 Quercus; 24 cf. Salix; 
1 Polypodium spore. 


Peat Moss No. 32. 

A section situated 20 m. S.W. of the Sandness road at the east point of 
Lunga Water and 6 in. above the level of this loch (about 44 in. above sea- 
level). Probably it is the same section as that described by Lewis (iv. 
1911, pp. 796-797). 

Stratification (163 cm.):— 

A. 15 cm. Calluna peat. 
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B. 55 cm. Eriophorum vaginatum peat; the upper 15 cm. yellow-brown 
(H=s4), with traces of Calluna ; the lower 40 cm. dark brown ; Knot 
reaching 6. 

(J. 911cm. Sphagnum peat, not quite typical, H>6 ; remains of E. vagi - 
natum and Calluna. 

1). Rock. 

A sample collected 130 cm. below the surface showed 1 Alans, 2 Jietula , 
and 2 Corylus pollen-grains ; and a sample of the bottom substance, 
160 cm. below the surface, 8 Alnus, ](» Betufa, 7’5 Finns , 1 (2?) Quernat ; 
1 Corylus . Tn its pollen character the last sample, in which also 2 Poly po¬ 
dium spores were seen, resembles several of the bottom samples already- 
mentioned, e.g. from Wideford Ilill (p. 483), Helmsdale (p. 478), and 
Aclmasheen (p. 456). 

Among the following peat mosses, the first is situated in the parish of 
Sandsting, near the Walls-Sandness district ; the others are in the middle 
of the mainland, between Weisdale in the south and Firths Voe in Belting 
in the north. 


Peat Moss No. 33. (Text-fig. 17.) 

A smooth meadow with drainage dykes, a little W. of Murraster, near the 
Bridge of Walls-Tresta road, about 20 m. above sea-level (a short description 
is given in Verb. d. mf. Ver. Limnologie, Bd. ii. 1921). 

Sequence of layers :— 

A. 260 cm. Magnocaricetum peat, H 7-8; with Equisetum and Meny- 

anthes . 

B. 170 cm. Gyttja, of various tints; at 290-310 cm. below the surface 

it is yellow-white ; 310-360 cm. brownish, with numerous rootlets ; 

360-400 cm. yellow : 400-420 cm. greenish yellow : 420-430 cm. 

greenish. 

0. Rock. 

This sequence shows a very low PF, which as to the gyttja is greater in 
the upper than in the lower part. The percentages for the six samples were 
calculated when an average of 25 pollen-grains had been counted. Three 
conclusions can, however, be easily arrived at:— 

1. The dominance of birch-pollen. 

2. The presence of pine-pollen also in the oldest layers. 

3. The pollen of alder, elm, and oak first appear when the upper gyttja- 

layers are sedimented. 

Hairs of Ceratojdiyllum were found in sample 7, and the pollen of Myrio- 
phyllnm alternifiorum attains an enormous frequency (up to 750 per cent.). 
Also pollen of another species of Myriophyllam was seen. 
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Text-fig. 17. 



—□— Alnut. —0— BetuJa. —•— Pinus, — Ulmus. 

- Querctu . Tilia. _. B __ Corylut. 

Peat Moss No. 34. 

A fairly smooth moss with Calluna (dominating), Erica TetraVix, Scirpus 
cwspitosus, Eriophorum vaginatum, and Sphagnum, situated in the Tetla Dale. 
The borings were taken immediately to the E. of the extreme top of Scalla 
Field, between the stream from Petta Water and the Voe-Sandwater Inn 
road. Altitude above sea-level about 60 m. 
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The deposit is 5 m. deep ; at first there is 200 cm. Eriophorum vaginatum 
peat successively passing into a dy-like substance (230 cm.), showing traces 
both of inagnocaricetum peat and of carr peat. Beneath the dy-bed detritus- 
gyttja appears, resting on sand. In the lowest part of the gyttja is a thin 
layer of sand, 2 cm. thick. 

Sample 9 shows a great resemblance to sample 9 from Firths Voe (moss 
No. 37) ; but if these samples actually are contemporaneous, then, either the 
formation of peat must have been more rapid in No. 34 than in No. 37, or 
erosion must have removed parts of the “ hill-peat seen in No. 37 so as to 
leave the smooth surface of No. 34 intact. Solid wood, which made boring 
difficult, was found 4 m. beneath the surface, but, curiously enough, the 
analysis of the sample from this layer resulted only in two pollen-grains, 
one of pine and one of lime. fi Salix” pollen has a great frequency, 
increasing from 40 per cent, in sample f> to 100 per cent, in 8 and 115 per 
cent, in 9. Mj/riophyllum alter nijf ovum pollen occurs in samples 8 and 9 
(30, respectively 270 per cent.), and in the same samples also hairs of Cerato- 
phyllum have been seen. 

Peat Moss No. 35. 

('alluna-Empetrum moss with Scirjms mrspitosiw, Erica Tetrdlix , Eriophorum 
polgstarhion , A irojtsis pnecox, Rharomitrium , Ilypmun, and Sphagnum situated 
at the N.W. point of Petta Water, between the Mid Kame and the Voe- 
ttandwaier Inn road, about 97 m. above sea-level. The section, 265 cm. in 
depth, chiefly consisted of a Eriophorum vaginatum peat-like substance of 
which the lowest 110 cm. were rich in twigs. In the loch amongst other 
plants Mgriophglhim alternijlorum and ! } otamogeto7i polygonijiorus were seen. 

In order to get a control for the distribution of the pollen-grains in different 
parts of the microscopical preparations, a preparation was made from a sample 
53 cm. above the sandy base of this moss, and examined as follows:—The 
number of pollen-grains was calculated separately for consecutive sections 
of the preparation analysed. The area of each section was 26*24 sq. mm. 
(=32 x 0*82 tnm.sr the product of the length of the cover-glass and the 
diameter of the field of vision. Optical apparatus ; a compensating eyepiece 
No. 6 and an apochromatic objective 8 mm.). 
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This table shows the homogeneity of the different parts of a preparation, 
as was shown by von Post (1916) and the author (1921, p. 21, also as 
quoted by Docturowsky, 1923). 

The lowest sample (261 cm. below the surface) contained, unlike that just 
mentioned, 6 pine-pollen grains (20 per cent.) ; also 19 Betula (63 percent.), 
3 Quercus , 3 Corylus , 7 cf. Saluv and 1 cf. Alms. Thus the moss must be 
younger than mosses such as Nos. 34 and 36. 

Peat Moss No. 36. 

Situated at the south border of Yoe Loch (117 feet above sea-level), 
between the loch and the Voe-Lunna road. Depth of the deposit 147 cm. 
A sample 7 cm. above the sand-bottom exhibited the following pollen- 
spectrum : Alnus 30 per cent., Betula 60 per cent., Pinus 3*3 per cent., 
Quercus 1*7 per cent., Ulmus 5 per cent.; Corylus 15 per cent., cf. Salic 
50 per cent. PF = 40. 


Peat Muss No. 37. 

A deposit, 262 cm. thick, resting on rock situated in the dale of Kandgarth 
Burn soutli of Dales Voe, due west of the road between Wester Scord and 
Djiipa Gill. A sample was taken from the highly-decayed base (260- 
262 cm. below the surface). The analysis showed 3 alder, 4 birch, 8 pine, 
and 2 hazel pollen-grains (representing respectively 20 per cent., 27 per 
cent., 53 per cent., and 13 per cent.). 

Peat Moss No. 38. (Text-fig. 18.) 

In order to get a representative example of the “ hill-peat/’ which covers 
the greater part of the Shetland kames and hummocks to a depth of 3 m. or 
occasionally 4 iu., a series was collected from the wall of a peat-bag newly 
dug in the neighbourhood of Firths Voe. It lies immediately S. of the road 
which is a little to the W. of Firths Voe and near the stream from Sand 
Water and Bordigarth Loch. This deposit is the most northerly one in¬ 
vestigated. The exposure had a depth of 180 cm. ; below this specimens 
were obtained with the bore, the rock-bottom being at a depth of 365 cm. 
beneath the surface. 

The peat was much decayed, a yellow-brown strip of Sphagnum peat 
(65-75 cm. below the surface) excepted. The lowest part contained many 
twigs ; the layers immediately above the base were dark, probably very 
compressed and difficult to bore. 325-331 cm. beneath the surface was a 
layer of grey sand. 

The diagram exhibits clearly the decrease of the pollen frequency from 
the base (PF = 5-7) to the upper layers (PF = 0). The great amount of 
Corylus pollen in the 3 lowest samples is interesting as a parallel to features 
already mentioned from the Hebrides, the Orkneys, and Ross. In sample 8 
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a lime-pollen grain was found, and there seem to he several reasons why this 
layer should be referred to the A-zone (behaviour of alder- and pine-pollen 
etc.). The importance of the Salix vegetation in older times is shown by the 
percentage figures from samples 5-9, which are respectively 478, 35, 184,1G2, 
and 273 per cent. These figures, however, must not be interpreted as 


Tkxt-fig. 18 . 



—□—Alnvs . —O— Betula. —•— Pinus. .. Ulmvs. 

- - Quercus. . Tilia . - - Goryhw. 

showing that the Malices had their maximum occurrence during that stage 
of the formation of peat represented by sample 5 (478 per cent. “Salix”)' 
This dominance is only relative. It might be caused by the gradual decrease 
and disappearance of the Shetland forest trees. 
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West of this peat moss on the shore of Garths Voe, N.W. of Laxobigging, 
is a salt meadow, the vegetation consisting only of Plantago maritima . A 
sample taken from highly-decayed dy-like substance 65 cm. below the 
surface showed Alnus 075 per cent., Betula 96*5 per cent., Finns 2 per cent. 
Quercus 0*75 per cent. ; Corylns 15 per cent. ; “ Salix 99 59 per cent. The 
excessively high pollen-frequency (304) is noteworthy. It is clearly the 
result of two factors : a local Betuletum and an exceedingly slow growth 
of peat. 

3. The Pollen Frequency (PF) in the Peat Mosses investigated. 

In 1 Geologiska Foreningens Forhandlingar/ Bd. 45, 1923, is a brief 
account of the pollen frequency in the Scottish deposits. It must be 
emphasised that the figures here published cannot be regarded as exa^t. 
Nevertheless they have a certain interest. For sedentary material the 
following pollen-frequency numbers have been obtained :— 


The Shetland* . 


2) 

The Orkneys . 

. 12 

( 

99 

19, 

3) 

The Hebrides . 

. 33 

( 

99 

19, 

4) 

Isle of Lewis . 

. 25 

( 

>9 

19, 

5) 

Isle of Skye . 

. 51 

( 


19, 

6) 

Ross and Sutherland . 

. 192 

( 

99 

19, 

7) 

Helmsdale . 

. 51 

( 

99 

19, 

8) 

Strath carr on . 

. 73 

( 

*9 

19, 

9) 

Achnasbeen . 

. 269 

( 


19, 

10) 

N. Scotland and the Isles . 

. 70-4 

( 

99 

13, 

ii) 

[iV. W. Germany (Erdtman 

, 1924). 335 

( 

99 

19, 

12)] 


The area of the circles in text-fig. 19 is proportional to the numbers giving 
the pollen frequency. There is also a circle, almost a point, which gives an 
idea of the PF of the Faroes (text-fig. 19, i). The number (PF=0'34), which 

Tisxt-fjg. 19. 


is calculated from the table (p. 19) in the paper by Jessen and Rasmussen 
(1922), is not to be compared strictly with the figures from Scotland, because 
Jessen, who made the Faroe analyses, may perhaps have made preparations 
of a different thickness from those made by the author. 

Von Post (1916) and Hesselman (1916) have pointed out the desirability of 
making PF calculations based on a unit of volume, and the latter has given a 
short description of the manner in which this may be done. Prof. Lagerheim 
has kindly drawn my attention to a paper by A. Meyer (1908), describing 
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a quantitative method for microscopical analysis. But the methods involve 
great expenditure of time, and even then the resulting numbers are not quite 
comparable, because of the varying rate at which peat forms. 

As to the Faroes, it must be remarked that the above-mentioned PF figure 
is based upon a single peat moss only, from which 7 specimens were 
collected for microscopical analysis. 

It has been mentioned that in the upper layers of the peat deposits, 
especially those of the Slietlands, Orkneys, and Lewis, tree pollen is 
practically absent. When the pollen-flora of Scottish deposits has been more 
thoroughly explored, it would be a fascinating occupation to compare these 
changes in the pollen frequency with the state of woodlands in old times, as 
described by historiographers such as Herodian, Solinus, Tacitus, Torfsons, 
and others. 

Where absolute frequency figures are lacking, relative ones have often 
been used. For instance, it has been stated by several authors (e.g. Sandegren, 
191tf, and von Post, 1916) that the PF in most cases is greater in highly- 
decayed than in slightly-decayed peat. To express the degree of humification, 
von Post used a scale of 10 divisions, 10 being the highest (cf. p. 4). 
Sandegren (7. c.), using von Post’s scale, obtained:—from a layer of pre- 
subatlantic S/>hagnum-\)e9it with humification represented by 9, a PF = 34*5 ; 
from layers with humification 8 and 7, respectively, PF’s = 25 and 17 ; from 
subatlantic peat with humification 3 or 2, as well as from slightly-decayed 
pre-subatlantic peat, PF=7’f> (these figures are calculated upon those of 
Sandegren, who expressed the PF as the mean number of pollen-grains per 
preparation, 18x18 mm.; the relatively low figures indicate that he used 
preparations much thinner than those used by the author). 

Other suggestions as to the PF might be obtained from Haklen, 1922 and 
Auer, 1923. The former (/. c. fig. 5, p. 21) figures a PF curve from a 
deposit with a postglacial marine-clay bed situated between two peat strata. 
When compared with other curves, this PF curve serves to show the layer of 
the marine clay which must have been formed when the land-surface was at 
its lowest level. The latter (/. r. fig. 66, p. 218) gives a diagram illustrating 
the PF for different kinds of peat in different stages of decay. 

4. The Forest Trees. A Summary of the Occurrence of their Pollen-grains 
in the j Deposits investigated , and a Comparison with the Occurrence of 
Pollen in the Peat Mosses of Sjwlland* and S. \V. Sweden *. 

1. Acer. Maple-pollen is exceedingly rare, only half-a-dozen pollen-grains 
having been counted from the Shetlands, Orkneys, Hebrides, and Strath- 
oarron (Ross). Its behaviour is exactly the same in Sjaelland (Jessen, L c. 
p. 187, and S.W. Sweden (Erdtman, L c .; Haklen, 1922, p. 13). 


* According to Jessen, 1920, and Erdtinan, 1921. 
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2. Alims. In Finland, Norway, and Sweden the zone where the regular 
appearance of the Pice a pollen begins is often used as a valuable standard 
zone ( cf\ the papers of von Post, Holmsen, Auer 1923, Malmstrom 1923, 
etc.). This standard zone cannot be employed either along the S.W. coast 
of Sweden, where spontaneous Picea is absent, or in Scotland, where no 
Picea pollen has been found. In Sweden the zone showing the first 
appearance of elm-, lime-, and oak-pollen is sometimes very characteristic, and 
has been used as a standard zone by Sandegren (1916). In Scotland, 
however, the scanty and irregular appearance of the pollen of these three 
species does not permit of such a use. Instead, the zone at, or a little above, 
the first appearance of alder-pollen—the “A-zone”—seems to be the niveau 
best fitted for the comparison of different deposits. Tf further investigations 
be carried out, it might become possible to draw maps showing the distribution 
of peat mosses (and the character of the forests) at different periods. The 
pollen-diagrams here published make it probable that the peat deposits 
covered a much smaller area before the A-zone period than they do now. 
In Sjaelland and Sweden the first alder-pollen appears in late boreal strata 
(about 6000 years B.C.), and it is probably the same in Scotland. 

When an alder wood grew on the surface of a peat moss, its presence is 
usually indicated by a great amount of alder-pollen in the peat. It is in this 
way that the highest percentages of alder are to be explained (e.g. 58 per 
cent. ; peat moss No. 4). The moors in the neighbourhood of Strathcarron 
(mean percentage = 27, maximum = 49 per cent.) and Helmsdale show 7 a 
greater alder-pollen frequency than the Achnasheen district and the Isles. 
The Shetland deposits and especially those of Lewis are very poor in alder- 
pollen (mean frequency 6-8 per cent.). 

The pollen of Alnus glutinoui and A . irtcana is indistinguishable, but in 
Scotland the pollen must belong exclusively to the former species. 

3. Betula. As in Ahius , tbo pollen of the different species is scarcely 
distinguishable. According to Docturowsky and Kudrjaschow (1923, 
figs. 13-15) there is a difference in the size between Betvla humills, ii. alba , 
and B. nana , but from preparations made by myself I find it quite 
impossible to distinguish betw een them, certainly not between the two latter 
species. 

In no part of Europe which has so far been investigated by the statistical 
method of pollen research, has such an overwhelming dominance of birch- 
pollen been found as in Scotland. Birch was the first tree which invaded 
the country in postglacial time. It is not improbable that in places it was 
accompanied by pine (aspen, rowan, etc., cannot be considered, as the pollen 
of these is not preserved in peat or mud). Along the coast of S.W. Sweden, 
birch-pollen is always dominant in the oldest (pre-boreal) layers. Most 
frequently it is also dominant in late sub-boreal strata and in the subatlantic 
Sphagnum peat, the surface-layer excepted. 
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4. Carpinus. Only two pollen-grains from Orkney deposits have been 
identified with certainty as belonging to the hornbeam. Only small 
quantities of the pollen of this tree have been recorded in Sjaelland and 

S.W. Sweden, showing that its immigration occurred during the sub-boreal 
period. 

5. Corylus. Although not a forest tree sensu stricto it will be briefly 
considered here. The highest frequency for hazel-pollen is found about the 
A-zone. Also in Sweden it has its maximum occurrence in very old (boreal) 
layers, a subject studied very thoroughly by von Post (1916). It is probable 
that this behaviour will prove to be a salient feature in the mosses of North 
and Middle Europe (cf. e. </. Rudolf and Firbas, 1923; Stark, 1923). 

6. Fagus. Only 3 pollen-grains were met with: 1 from Shetland, 1 the 
Orkneys, and 1 from Lewis. 

(6 b. Fraxinus. Pollen resembling that of Fraxinus was seen, but the 
determination was uncertain.) 

7. Ilex. Pollen-grains, in all 5, were obtained from the same places as 
the beech-pollen. 

8. Finns. Tt is a most striking fact that pine-pollen occurs in practically 
all samples in which birch-pollen occurs, fn the oldest part of the Shawbost 
gyttja (Lewis) birch-pollen is lacking and pine-pollen too. It is possible, 
however, that much of the pollen may have been transported a great 
distance by the wind, and that in consequence we have no reliable evidence 
as to the distribution of pine in the earliest postglacial times. At the 
A-zone period the great percentage of pine-pollen, the presence of fragments 
of leaf epidermis, and in places of great trunks and stools, prove that pine 
grew in Ross-shire. High pollen-percentages from the Outer Hebrides (46, 
32, 30 per cent., etc.) make it very probable that pine also grew there at the 
same time. J. Geikie (1867) tells of pine-remains from these islands, but 
without definite description of the localities. As the A-zone seems to be of 
a very considerable age—I think it is most probable that it should be 
correlated with the boreal of the Scandinavian peat-geologists—pine forests 
must have covered parts of Scotland at a much earlier time than Lewis and 
Samuelsson have suggested. 

As to the Shetlands, the mean pine-pollen percentage is 10 (the figure 
may not be quite reliable owing to the scantiness of pollen in the samples 
analysed). No macro-remains have been found, and the question as to the 
indigenous occurrence of pine in Shetland must be left unsolved. Curiously 
enough, the only account which I have seen of pine-remains from the 
Shetlands is published in the ‘Transactions of the New Zealand Institute’ 
($peight, 1911). The account must, however, be a mistake. 

Both in S.W. Sweden and Sjselland pine-pollen has been found in old pre- 
boreal gyttjas. As in Scotland, so here, birch-pollen is dominant, but a 
definite birch-aspen period is not clearly to be distinguished. 

J*INN, JOURN.—BOTANY, VOL. XLVI. 2 0 
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9. ftuercus. Oak-pollen, which plays an important part in the pollen-flora 
of S. Sweden, N.W. Germany, etc., exhibits no interesting features in 
Scotland. It occurs to about the same extent (2-5 per cent.) in all the 
districts investigated. Above the A-zone it usually has a greater percentage 
than elm-pollen, below it elm-pollen is the most frequent. Only very rarely 
are percentages up to 10, 15, or 20 met with. In Denmark and Sweden oak- 
pollen is found belonging to the oldest Neolithic Age. 

10. Tilia. 9 pollen-grains were found : 4 from Achnasheen, 3 from the 
Shetlands,! from Skye, 1 from Helmsdale. Jessen and Rasmussen (1922) 
found 1 lime-pollen grain in the Faroes. In Sjaelland and Sweden it occurs 
much more abundantly. Its first appearance, as that of the elm, dates from 
late boreal time (“the Mullerup period ”). 

11. Xnmu8. Elm-pollen has the same occurrence as oak-pollen, but its 
highest percentage occurs at an earlier period than that of the oak. Its 
mean frequency is exactly half that of the oak. In the peat mosses of 
South and Middle Sweden the frequency is greater, but only in exceptional 
cases does the percentage reach 15 and up to 36 (</. Halden, 1917, 
p. 143). 

5. The Character of the Postglacial Woodlands of Scotland and 
some other Countries as suggested by the Statistical Method 
of Pollen Research. 

If the sum of all pollen-grains (14,843) recorded in the above analyses 
is taken, and the percentages of the different species of pollen is then 
calculated, we get a sort of general pollen-spectrum giving us an idea of the 
forest character of N. Scotland and the Isles in postglacial times. The 
percentage figures are as follows :— 

Betula 70 per cent. 

Pinus 14*6 per cent. 

Alnus 11*8 per cent. 

Quercus 2*4 per cent. 

Vlmus 1*2 per cent. 

Acer, Carpimis , Fagus , Fraxinus ?, Ilex, Tilia only traces. 

(Corglus 4*25 per cent.) 

(“ Salic ” 11*25 per cent.) 

This spectrum is shown diagrammatically in text-fig. 20, and for com¬ 
parison the general spectrum of the A-zone is shown in No. 2. These 
diagrams for several reasons, however, are only very approximate. We 
do not know, for instance, with the accuracy that could be desired, how 
the area of the pollen-producing forests reacts upon, and is related to, the 
fossil pollen-flora. A first attempt to solve this question by direct 
observation was made by the author (1921). The forests in a district of 
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Pollen-spectra. 


1. Scotland (general .spectrum). 

2. ,, (spectrum of the A niveau). 

3. Holland (S.W. Sweden) 

(pre • b< >real spectrum). 

4. „ (late boreal ,, ). 

B. „ (Atlantic ). 

G. „ (sub-boreal „ ). 

7. ,, (sub&tl&utic ). 


8. Holland (S.W. Sweden) 

(late subatlantic spectrum). 
0. N.W. Germany (Bremen). 

10. Rodkino, Tver (Russia). 

11. Finland (“ abiegn ” time'. 

12. „ (“ pre-abiogn ’* time]. 

13. N.E. Sjaelland, Denmark. 

14. Sobastiansberger Heide (Bohemia). 


A — Betida; B —Pinas; C—Alntw; D-Mixod oak forest ( Tilia , Quemis, Ulmas, etc.); 
E= Fagn8 4- Carpinu* ; F=Picea ; Abiev; S-Salic ; Co — Corylvv (percentage calculated 
separately). 
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S.W. Sweden were mapped, and comparisons made with the recent or 
sub-recent pollen-flora of the same district. 

Text-fig. 20, Nos. 3 to 8 show the mean pollen-spectra of that district 
at different periods [No. 3 : pre-boreal spectrum (niveau 89) ; No. 4 : late 
boreal do. (niveau 61) ; No. 5 : Atlantic do. (niveau 55) ; No. 6: sub- 
boreal do. (niveau 39) ; > No. 8 : subatlantic do. (niveau 11) ; No. 7 : 
late subatlantic do. (niveau 8)]. The striking resemblance between No. 4 
(late boreal spectrum) and No. 3 (the A-zone of Scotland) is to be noticed. 
Salix and Corylus pollen are calculated separately. The percentage of the 
latter is greater in Nos. 4 and 5 and sipallbr in Nos. 6, 7, and 8 than that of 
the mixed oak forest (elm, oak, lime). Because comparisons can easily be 
made, a great number of characteristic zones have been distinguished, each 
of which is marked by a special number. The above numbers (89, 61, 55, 
etc.) refer to the^e different zones. Von Post has made investigations, 
upon a large scale/of peat mosses in the whole middle and south of Sweden. 
The results of fhese were recorded in a paper read at the congress of 
Scandinavian naturalists at Gothenburg in the summer of 1923 (published 
in Geol. Fbren. Forhandl. March 1924). Further diagrams from more 
northern parts of Sweden (Helsinglnnd) will be found in the paper by 
Halden, already mentioned (Halden, 1917), and the paper of Malmstrom 
(1923). The diagrams of the former ate not directly comparable with those 
of von Post, the alder-pollen is calculated separately. MalmstronPs 
diagrams (Z. c.,p. 148) show, among others, important percentages of Picea 
pollen. 

No. 10 shows the subatlantic spectrum from two high moors in 
N.W. Germany (Grienenwaldmoor an Borner Moor in the neighbourhood 
of Bremen). Alnus is unquestionably the dominant pollen, and this 
dominance extends also to the greatest part of the pre-subatlantic strata. 

No. 9 illustrates a* general spectrum frohi a peat moss near Redkino, 
Government of Tver, Russia. It has been constructed by reference to a 
diagram published by t Gerassimoff (1923, fig. 6, i, p. 32). It is possible that 
the oldest postglacial strata are wanting. 

Nos. 11 and 12, based upon the diagrams of figs. 72, 74, and 76 in Auer 
(1923), show mean pollen*spectra from northern Finland ; the former gives an 
idea of the forest conditions after, the latter of the conditions before, the 
immigration of the spruce (the “abiegn” and “ pre*abiegn J> times 
respectively *). As to the deciduous trees, Auer has only counted the pollen 
frequency of alder and birch, other species being of very little importance. 

Rudolph and Firbas (1923) were the first to publish a pollen-diagram from 
a country south of the Baltic. No. 13 illustrates the subatlantic pait of 
their diagram from the 4f Sebastiansberger Heide” (Erzgebirge, Bohemia). 

* These terms are not good, as they cannot be used in the same sense in all countries 
where Abies occurs. 
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In striking contrast to this spectrum is No. 14 from North-East Sjaelland ; 
it, too, shows a subatlantic spectrum. It is based upon the diagrams given 
by Jessen (1920) from Ssekkedam, Warming’s Mose, and Maglemose. The 
only feature in common with the diagram from Sebastiansberger Hcide is 
the large percentage of Fagus and the small percentage of the mixed oak 
forest. 

6. Suggestions for a Programme for further Investigations. 

Great Britain and Ireland offer a large and advantageous field for 
continued researches in the statistical method. In his ‘ Origin of the British 
Flora, 1 C. Reid has collected the facts as to pre-, inter-, and post-glacial 
floras published before the year 1900. Although much more information 
has been accumulated during the last twenty-five years, many problems, 
especially those relating to the ago of deposits, still remain unsolved (<?/*. 
Bennie, 1891, the Redhall flora from a section described by Henderson in 
1874 and many others). 

A comparison is great!y to be desired between the micropalreontology of the 
interglacial beds of Great Britain and those of Middle and Eastern Europe. 
These latter have, especially as to macro-fossils, yielded much of great 
importance. Quite recently A. Kozlowska (1923) has discovered (at Rakow, 
Poland) wood-remains which can hardly belong to any other species than 
Tsuga canadensis . Pollen-diagrams from such places would be of much 
value for the comparison of deposits. 

Pollen-spectra from the spruce-bearing strata of the Cromer Forest Bed 
might be of special interest ( cj\ 0. Reid, 1880, 1900, 1913 ; 0. and E. M. 
Reid, 1907-1909). 

By the use of the statistical method in a more or less modified form, we 
might also study material older than these late Pliocene strata, e. g. the 
brown coal, from which Giimbel (1883) in an extensive paper has described 
and figured pollen which occurred abundantly ; also epidermal fragments 
of grasses, conifer needles, diatoms, spicuhe of Spongilke, etc. f/. also 
Bertrand (1913). 

Gumbel (l. c.) and Reinsch (several papers, 1881-1883), and most recently 
Turner and Randell (1923), have also given an account of the micropalmon- 
tology of coal from Trias, Dyas, Permian, and Carboniferous strata. Reinsch 
has described under the collective name Trilites small bodies closely resem¬ 
bling Sphagnum spores. That these sometimes occur in extraordinary 
profusion appears from the following passage from a paper of 1887:— 
“ Mehrere dieser 7V/Z/7es-formen ini Russischen Carbon linden sich in solch 
enormcr Menge, dass man den Antheil dieser niikroskopischen Kiirper an 
der Substanz wohl zu 80-90 per cent, annehmen kann. Von der erdigen 
und Torbanitiilinlichen Steinkohle von der Pruckscha Guvern. Nowgorod 
wird ein Cubikcentimeter ungefahr 5,827,000 einzelne 7>*7/te$-korper von 
durehschmittlicli 0*033 mm. diam. enthaltem” 
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When studying the postglacial deposits, reference should be made in as 
many cases as possible to archaeology, and to geological features such as the 
rise and fall of land. Flint implements are found in great numbers in or 
below peat layers, also remains of Roman roads (cf. Moss, 1904, pp. 663- 
664 *). Currie (1869) has given an historical resume of the occurrence of 
canoes buried* in the bed of the Clyde and in lakes and marshes in the out¬ 
lying islands. Submerged postglacial peat is found around the coasts of 
Great Britain, and especially on the east coast of Ireland (</. Close, 1878, 
p. 75). ' Also the study of peat between the mean high-water level and the 
lowest raised beach is of interest. 

From such places as could be dated by archaeology or geology a series of 
specimens should be taken for analysis. Then correlations should be carried 
out between one moor and another, most appropriately along lines drawn 
across the whole country. Taking these as a basis, it would then be easy to 
examine and date other deposits whose age it was desired to know. 

Also calcareous tufa could be investigated (cf. Holmsen, 1920). A deposit 
of this kind was described by C. Reid (1897), and an especially interesting 
one, resting on peat, by Maw (1866). 

Besides pollen-grains, other micro-fossils could be studied, for example the 
rliizopods, with the study of which Dr. Harmsch, Breslau, is occupied. 
Wright (1896) has also written a paper dealing with research methods in 
connection with foraminifera. Halden (1922, p. 19) has published a bio¬ 
logical-bathymetrical diatom diagram from the Lunna moss in S.W. Sweden, 
and a combined diatom-pollen diagram from the same moss (p. 21). When 
such combinations can be made, they naturally contribute to the more exact 
knowledge of the locality studied. * 

Before I close, I would express a wish that within the next few years 
there might be compiled, by the aid of international co-operation, a text-book 
of peat-palaeontology, including botli macro- and micro-fossils. The few 
papers hitherto published are very scattered ; and, in consequence, the 
amount of work which must be undertaken by anyone wishing to study peat 
has been rendered unnecessarily heavy. 

* Moss is of the opinion that the peat moors of the Pennines cannot be considered older 
than 2000 years, probably dating from the Roman Conquest, fn some places the deposits 
may be of this age; where, for instance, the remains of the Roman roads do not lie in the 
peat, but on the subsoil. In other places I think they will prove to be of the same age as 
many of the old Scottish peat mosses. 
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[Synonyms are printed in italics. A star * denotes the first publication of a name, 
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Abies, mentd., ftnote 498; fossil pollen, 
504. 

Acacia modesta, Wall., mentd., 334, 338, 
339,344. 

— sp., mentd., 84, 85, 87. 

— spirorbis, LabiU., mentd., 32, 88. 
Acanthophora orientalis, J. Ag ., 45. 

Acer, Linn., fossil pollen, 453, 475, 480, 

481, 483, 493, 496. 

— sp., mentd., 48*3. 

Achnantes liungarica, Grun 57. 

— inflata, Grun ., rar. Smith iana, Grev., 57. 

— lanceolatum, Grun., 57. 

— microcepliala, Kiitz 57. 

— trinodis, Am., 57. 

Achnanthacese, 57. 

Acrolejeunea, &pmce t mentd., 13. 

— Comptonii, W. H. Pearson *, 83. 

— cucullata, Steph., 34. 

Adiantum C spill us-Veneris, Linn., distrib., 
221. 

AScidium Balanste, Cornu , 92. 

Agathis, Saltsb. sp., 92. 

“Age and Area/’ Dr. AVillis’s law of, 
mentd., 221. 

Agrostis, Linn., mentd., 418-422. 

— c&nina, Linn., mentd., 419. 

Airopsis prascox, Schur, peat, 489. 

Alder, mentd., 463; fossil pollen, 456, 

462, 463, 467, 471, 482, 485, 487, 490, 
Aidrovandra, Monti , mentd., 402. 
Alethopteris, Sternb., mentd., 208. 

Alga and fungus as a compound organism 
(Scytonenn Hieronymi), 52-53, 


Algae, mentd., 483; Blufe-Oreen, from 
Lahore and Simla (Chose), 333-846. 
Allolobophora fcetida, Eisen., (earthworm), 
mentd., 423. 

Alnus, Linn., fossil pollen, 452-504. 

— glutinosa, Medic., mentd., 468; pollen 

494. 

— incana, Medic., pollen, 494. 

— sp., mentd., 456. 

Arablystegium peat, 469. 

— sp., mentd., 466. 

Ampbitrema, Arch., fossil, 458. 

Amphora ovalis, Kiitz., 60. 

Aimbfena FJos-aquae, lirtb., 335., 341. 

-var. circulnris, G. S. West, 341. 

— gelatinicola, S. L. Ghose*, 334, 335,341. 

— spp., mentd., 335. 

— spiroides, Klebahn , mentd., 385. 

-var. contracta, Klebahn , 334, 341. 

— variability Kiitz., 334, 335, 341. 

Anchusa eckiaides lutea , ccrinthoides mon- 

tana, Colonna, 387, 390, 391. 

— e.valbido flare, Cl us., 387, 390, 395, 

—jlore albo aut pallido Clmii, ,T. B., 387. 

— lutea, Da lech., 396. 

— lutea, J. B., 887. 

— lutea major, 0, B. V., 387, 395. 

— lutea minor , C. B. P., 387, 390, 391. 

— tertia. Cam., 895. 

Andrenia gwynana, Kirb., Visitor to 
Primulas, 128. 

Andrianja f, F. Braun , mentd., 230. 
Aneimia, Sw., 233. 

— elegans, Pres/, 234. 
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Aneura Comptonii, Tf r . II Pearson *, 17. 

— olegans, Steph., 16. 

— Leratii, Steph 16. 

— lobata, Steph ., 18. 

— longiflora, Steph 18. 

— macrantha, W r . //. Pearson *, 17. 

— maxima, Steph., 18. 

— multispicata, Steph., 10. 

— pernbarensis, Steph., 10. 

— plana, Steph., 16. 

-vai\ minor, W. H. Pearson *, 16. 

— pulcra, If". JjT. Pearson*, 16, 16, 48. 

— pulvinata, Steph., 18. 

— subpalmata, Steph., 16, 17. 

— valida, Steph., 10. 

— vonoaa, Steph., JO. 

— viridissima, Steph., 16. 

Angiopteridium t, Schimp., mentd., 236. 
Angiopteris, Iloffm., mentd., 236. 
Ankistrodesmus falcatus, Balfs, 3. 
Antennaria pamiosa, Berk., 93. 

— Robinsonii Berk # Mmit., 93. 

— scoriadea, Berk., 93. 

Anthoceros jar aniens, Noes, 42. 

— Leratii, Steph., 42. 

Anthophora acervorum, Smith , visitor to 
Primulas, 127. 

Anthoxanthum odomtum, Linn., mentd., 
469. 

— sp., mentd., 471, 470. 

Anthracotbecium denudatum, var. ochrO- 

tropum, Mull.-Ary., 72. 

Aphanocapsa biformis, A. Br., 334, 336. 

— delicatissima, G. S. JVest, 4. 

— Grevillei, Bahenh., 4. 

Aphanoclnetaceac, 62. 

Apbanoehrete Hyalothecm, Hans//., var. 

mucicola, Schmidlc, 62. 

Aphanothece microscopica, Navy,, 4. 

— pallida, Babenh., 336. 

Apis mellitica,Z6?rc.,visitor to Primulas,128. 
Araucaria Bidwellii, Ilook., 260, 261, 252, 
263. 

— Ciinninghamii, Sweet, 250, 261, 252, 

253, 265. 

— excelsa* B. Br., 249, 250, 251, 262, 

253, 260, 265. 

— imbricata, Par., 250, 251, 252, 253, 
Araucarites t, Sternb., mentd., 263. 

— G tipper ti t> Gardner, 248 250, 252, 253, 

254, 255, 258, 259, 260. 


Arber, Mrs. A., three memoirs of the late 
E. A. N. Arber, edited by, 171-217. 
Arber, E. A. N., Critical studies of Coal- 
measure plant-impressions, 171-217. 
Archangiopteris, Christ § Gies., mentd., 
235. 

Arcyria cinerea, Pers ., 96. 

— denudata, Sheldon, 96. 

Armeria, Linn., sp., mentd., 472. 
Arthrodesmus bitidus, BrSb., var. truncatus, 

West, 3. 

Arthrospira platensiH, Gom., 334, 338. 

— epirulinoides, S. L. Ghose *, 334, 388. 
Ascophyllum nodosum, Le Jol ., mentd. as 

host, 275, 277, 291, 292, 

Aspidium aristatum, Sic., mentd., 03. 
Aspiromitus Parisii, Steph., 42. 

Assulina, Leidy, fossil, 458. 

Asterionella, Hass., 156. 

— Bleakeleyi W. Stn ., 156. 

— japonica, 156. 

— sp., 149. 

Asterotheca + ,Presl, mentd., 285. 
Asteroxylon t> Kidvt. § Lany , comp, with 
Psilophyton, 883. 

Astrothelium sulphureuni, Nyl., 72. 
Aulosira fertilissima, S. L. Ghost *, 385, 
342. 

Auricularia tremellosa, Petch, 90. 
Autosporaceee, 61. 

Azolla, Lam. sp., 51; mentd., 49, 56, 69. 

Bacidia crocynioides, A. L. Sm , *, 77. 
Bacillariece, 4, 55-60. 

Baiera F, Braun, 2t34. 

Balanfciopsis angustifolia, Steph., 29. 

— diplophylla, Steph., 29. 

— neocaledonica, W. 11. Pearson *, 28, 44. 
Bandulska, Helena, Cuticular structure of 

certain Dicotyledonous and Coniferous 
Leaves from the Middle Eocene Flora 
of Bournemouth, 241-266 ; Cuticles of 
some recent and fossil Fagaceje, 427- 
441. 

Batbypteris rbomboidea f, Eichtv., stele, 347. 
Batten, Lily, The genus Polysiphonia, Grev., 
a critical revision of the British 
species, 271-311. 

Beetles, minute, visitors to Primulas, 129. 
Betula, Linn., fossil pollen, 452-504. 
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Betula alba, Linn., mentd., 467; pollen, 494. 

— humilis, Schrank, pollen, 494. 

— nana, Linn., pollen, 494; remains in 

peat, 484. 

— sp., nieutd., 456, 

Biatorina fusconigra, A. L. 8m. *, 76. 

— intermixta, comb, nov., var. aggregata, 

A . X. 8m. *, 76. 

— lenticularis, Koerb mentd., 77. 
Biddulpliia, dray, 155. 

— cbinensis, Grev ., cf. sinensis. 

— mobilionsia, Hail., 155, J56. 

— regia, 155, J56, sphahu.= reyina. 

— reyina , W. Hm., 155, 150. 

— sinensis, Grev., 155, 15(3. 

Birch, mentd., 406; fossil pollen, 456-490 ; 

remains, 408 ; forest, mentd., 409. 
Blow, T. B., his coll, of (’e)lon Charophvta, 
97 -106 ; his collections in other parts 
of the world, 97. 

Bonilms, Latr. spp., visitors to Primulas, 
127. 

Bombvhus, Ltnn. spp., concerned in 
pollination of the Primrose, 119e£ seq. 
Bottaria, fCainio, mentd., 72. 
Brachiolejeunea macrobracteola, TP. 11. 
Vert rson *, 65. 

Buellia albido-fhi\a, A. L. S'm*, 77. 

— diseiformis var. triphragmia, Hoist ., ^7. 

- glaueo-areoluta, A. L. 8m. 77. 

— Lanri-Cassire. Mull.-Arg., 77. 

— stellulata, Mudd ., 77. 

Bulbochajte elatior, Prinysh., 67. 

Calauus limuarchictis {Gunner), 158. 
Callipteris, Hory, mentd., 208. 

Cftlluna, Stilish*, mentd., 418, 420; peat, 
476,479, 480, 481,484, 486, 487, 488 ; 
remains, 472; stems, 468. 

— sp., mentd., 454, 457,461, 462, 4(56,466, 

408, 479. 

Calothrix parietina, Thur ., 604, 645, 
Calypogeia, lladdi, mentd., 69. 
Camptoptcris 1, Presl. distrib., 229, 261. 

— serrata, Karr 1, mentd., 229. 

— spiralis, Rath. T, mentd., 229, 26 2, 
Oamptothrix, West § West f., mentd,, 644. 
Campylonema, Schm., mentd., 646. 

— indicum, Schm., mentd., 646, 544. 

— lahorense, Ghose, 664, 346, 

—- spp., mentd., 365. 


Cardamine pratensis, Linn., mentd., 481 
482. 

Carex, Linn., peat, 469,476,475, 478, 481, 
486. 

— liniosa, Linn rootlets in peat, 486. 

— panicea, Linn., mentd., 458. 

— pauciflora, Liyhtf., mentd., 457. 

— rostrata, Stokes, mentd., 464, 475. 

— sp., mentd., 450, 460, 406, 467; 

remains in peat, 182. 

(Jarpinus, Linn., fossil pollen, 456,480, 495, 
497, 504. 

Carter, X., Pieshwater Algse from Now 
Caledonia, 47-68. 

Casuarinn, Linn, sp., mentd., 65. 
Cephftleiirotj virescen-, O. Kuntze, 02; 
mentd., 51. 

Ceramium In achyyotmint, Lyngb., 297. 

— clavulatuin, Ag\, 46. 

— elongatum . Gres., 297. 

— fastiyiatum, Both, 290. 

Ceratium, Sehrank, 157. 

— fnrca, (lap. & Laehm., 157, 164. 

— fusti.'*, Clap. cV Laehm , 357. 

— llirundineila, Sehrank, 1, f>, 10. 

— sp., 149. 

— Tripos, Ai/sch, 157, 165. 

(Vratophyllum, Linn, sp., hairs of, in peat, 
4^7, 489. 

Cerinthe ec/noides. Linn., 688, 690. 

— Joins la nceolat o-linear thus hispid is, Linn., 

589. 

oriimtali'i, Linn., 689. 

(leyion Charophyta (.). Groves'), 97 106. 
Cluetoceros, F.hrenb,, 15], 152, 155. 

— borealis. Hail., 152, 156. 

— eon tortus, Schutt , L48, 152, 154. 

— eriophilus, Castrac., 152. 

*— debilia, Clave, 152, 155, 154. 

— decipiens, Cleva , 152, ] 56. 

— densus, Cleve, 152, 156. 

— spp., 149, 1(59; mentd., 145. 

— socialis. Land., 152, 156. 

— teres, Cleve , 152, 156. 

Cluetomorplia natalensi**, Hering., 45. 
Olnetophoraeere, 61. 

Ohanucsiphon confers icola, A. Hr., mentd., 
007. 

-• — var. elongate, Hah., mentd., 667. 

— filament osa, 8. L. Ghose*, 664, 607. 

(?hanncsiphonacea?, 637. 
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Ckampia rompressa, Harv, f 45. 

Cliara, Linn., 861, 871; mentd., 859. 

— australis, B. Br., 70; mentd., 371. 

— Benthami, A. Br., sp. dub., 373. 

— brachypus, A. Br., 363, 875. 

— Braunii, Gtnel., 363, 372; mentd,, 371. 

— c-anescens, Loisel, 363, 373. 

— contraria, Kiitz 363, 374. 

— coralliua, Willd., 102, 363, 371. 

— ervfchrogyna, Griff., 363, 372. 

— flaccida, A. Br., 102, 363, 372. 

— frntida , A. Br., 374. 

— fragilis, JJesv., <>63, 375. 

— fareata, Bruzel, 368. 

— Griffitkii , A. Br., 372. 

— gymnophvlla, A. Br., 363, 374. 

-- gymnopitys, Braun , 70, 363, 373. 

— hydropitys, Reichenb ., 102, 363, 373. 

— infirma, A. Br., 363, 374. 

— psilopitys, A. Br., 102. 

— vulgaris, Linn., 863, 874; mentd., 374. 

— Wallichii, A. Br., 363, 871. 

— zeylanica, WiM., 102, 363, 375. 
Charophvta, Indian, 859-37G. 
Cheiropleuria, JVesl, mentd., 228, 229. 

— bicuspis, Brest, 228. 

Chenopodiacese, fossil pollen, 464, 472, 

480,481,483. 

Chiloscyphws argutus, Nees, 22. 

— Beesleyana, W. H. Pearson *, 22. 

— Comptonii, W. H. Pearson *, 23, 43. , 

— cymbaliferuH, Gottsche, Lindenb. $ Nees, 

24. 

— sp., W. H. Pearson # , 23. 

Chiodecton rubrocinctum , Nyl., 73. 

— sanguineum, Wain., 73. 

Chiodectonaceae, 78. 

Chlorophyceae, 3-4, 45, 61-68. - 
Chondria dasypbylla, Ag., 46. 

Chorda filum, Lamour., mentd. as host, 
276, 303, 308. 

Christensenia t, Halle , mentd., 230, 235. 
Christy, M., Pollination of the British 
Primulas, 105-139. 

Chroococcftcaee, 49-51, 336. 

Chrooeoccus cohaerens, Nag., 50. 

— nmiutus, Nag., 50. 

— sehizodermatieus, West, 50. 

-- tuvgidus, Niig., 49, 334, 3:>6. 

Clnysuthricaoeee, 73 74. 

Cladonia aggregata, Ach., 75. 


Ciadonia didyma var. muscigena, Wainio, 
74. 

— Floerkeana, Somme if., 74, 

— pycnoelada, Nyl., 74, 75. 

— retepora, Fr., 71, 75. 

— verticillata, FBrke , 76. 

Cladoniaceae, 74-75. 

Cladophlebisf, Brongn., 234. 

— denticulata t, Brongn., mentd., 236. 
Oladophoracete, 61. 

Clathrocystis aeruginosa, Renfrey, 334, 
337; mentd., 338. 

Clatbropterie t, Brongn., distrib., 232; 
mentd., 229. 

Clavaria dabellata, Wakefield* , 90. 

— fusiformis, Sow., 90. 

— strieta, Pers., 90. 

Clavariopsis pinguis, Holterm., 91. 

— pulchella, Pat. fy liar., 91. 

— sp., 91. 

Closterium, Nitsch, mentd., 47. 

— acerosum, Ehrenb., 64. 

— aciculnre, T. West, var. subpronum, 

G. S. West, 3, 5, 0, 7. 

— rompactum, Nordst,, 64; mentd., 48. 

— Ehrenbergii, Menegh., 64. 

— Kuetzingii, Breb., 64. 

— Leibleinii, Kiitz., 64. 

— moniliferum, Ehrenb., 64. 

— peracerosum, F. Gay, 64. 

— Pseudodianse, Boy., 64. 

— spp., mentd., 340. 

— Venus, Kiitz 64. 

Coal-measure plant-irnpresBions (E. A. N. 
Arber), 171-217. 

Coccocarpia pellita, Mull.-Arg., var. par- 
mellioides, Wainio, 82. 

— — var. cronia, Mull .- Ary., 82. 
Cocconeidacese, 57. 

Cocconeis Placentula, Ehrenb., 57. 
Cocconemaeese, 59-00. 

Codium adhterens, Ay., mentd. fis host, 
304. 

— spongiosum, Harv., 45. 

Coeuogonium Leprieurii, Nyl., 74. 
Ooleochfetace©, 62. 

Coleochsete orbicularis, Pringsh,, 62. 
Collema, Wiyg., mentd., 79. 

Collemaceae, 78-79 
Colura superba, Steph. } 43. 

Comatricha typhoides, Host., 96. 
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Compton, It. H., Systematic account of 
liis coll, of New Caledonian Plants 
(contd.), 13-96; Ilepaticie, 13-44; 
Marine Algro, 45-46; Freshwater 
Algse, 47-68; Charophyta, 69-70; 
Lichens, 71-87; Fungi, 88- 93; My- 
cetozoa, 94-96. 

Conferva atro-rubvscens , Dillw., 289 

— elongata , lluds., 297. 

— intertexta Roth., 293. 

— nigra, Huds., 289. 

— nig rescan ft, Dillw., 306. 

— polymorpha , Linn., 290. 

— pulvinata, Roth., meutd., 286. 

— nrceolata, Lightf., 288. 

Conophoroides anthemis , Koenig MS., 184. 
Copepodaof the Irish Sea, 167 -169, 163. 
Corallina officinalis, Ellis, mentd. as host, 

305. 

Oordaitebf, Unger, 190. 

Corticium cimileum, Fr., 90. 

Corylus, Linn., mentd., 418, 422; fossil 
pollen, 452-498 ; remains in peat, 484. 

— Avellana, Linn., fossil pollen, 468. 

— sp., mentd., 456. 

Cose in odi scus, Grev ., 155. 

— radiatus, Ehrenb., 163, 165. 

Cosnmriimi, Lund., mentd., 47. 

— abbreviation, Racib 3. 

— arctuum, Nordst ., 66. 

— asphierophorum, Nordst., (55. 

— binum, Nordst., var. angustatum, A’. 

Carter *, 66. 

•— bioeulatmu, Breb., 3. 

- contractum, Kirchn ., 65. 

— Cucurbit a, Rreb., 66 . 

— cucurbitum, Littk tar. subpoly- 

morphum, Nordst66 . 

— cruciferum, De Rary, 66. 

— difficile, Liitk66 . 

— docidioides, Liitk., 67. 

-var. gracile, Will*, 67. 

— Hammeri, Reinsch, 65. 

— Lundellii, Help., forma, 65. 

— margarititerum, Menegh., 3. 

— Meneghinii, Bril., 3, 5, 66. 

— ovale, Ralfs , 3. 

— Phaseolus, 11 rib., 3, 65. 

— - punctulatum, Breb., 66 . 

— quadrifarium, Lund., 66. 

-f, hexasticha, Nordst., 66. 


Cosmariuin quadrifarum f. octasticlia, 
Nordst., 60. 

— subtumidum, Nordst, var. lvlebaii, 

W. § G. S. West, (56. 

— subturgidum, Schmidle, 66. 

-f. minor, Schmidle, 66. 

— trilobulatuni, Reinsch , 6(5. 

— turgidiun, Breb., 3, 66. 

— Wittrockii, Lund. 66. 

Cristatella mucedo, Cuv., mentd., 410. 
Crocynia, Mnasal, mentd., 77. 

— crustata var. min >r, A. L. Sm*, 74. 

— gossypina, Nyl., 73; mentd., 77. 

-var. mollis, Hue, 73. 

— spp., 73. 

Crucigenia minima, Brunnthaler, 3, 10. 

— rectangular is, F. Gay, 3. 

— Tetrapedia, IV. G. S. fi rst, 3, 9. 
Cuticles of some recent and fossil Fagacem 

(H. Bandulska), 427-441. 

Cuticular structure of certain Dicotyle¬ 
donous and Coniferous Leaves from 
the Middle Kocene Flora, of Bourne¬ 
mouth (JianduLka), 241-266; method 
of isolation and clearing, 243. 

(‘yanophycete, 49 55. 

Cyclotella Kuetzingiana, Thtraites, 4, 9. 

— Menegh ini an a, Kutz., 50. 

Cyliudroevstis Brebissonii, Menegh., 63. 
Cylindrospermum licbeniforme, Kutz., 335, 

341. 

— spp., mentd., 335. 

— stagnale, Born <!(’ Elah., 334, 341. 
Cymatopleura solea, If . Sm., 60. 

Cymbella Cesatii, Gnat., 59. 

— obtusa, Greg., 59. 

— sp., 52, 59. 

— tumidft, Breb., 59. 

— turgida, Greg., 59. 

Cyperacefe, fossil pollen, 475. 

C \stopbyllum muricatum, J. Ay., 45. 
Cystopteris fragilis, Remit., distrib., 220. 

Dacrydium, Link, mentd., 227. 

Daldinia cognata, Har. # Pat., sp. dub., 92. 

— concentrica, Ces. De Not., mentd., 92- 
-var. micros par a, Theissen, 92. 

— Kschscholzii, Rehm, 92. 

— vernicosa, Ces. $ De Not., 92. 

-var. microspora, Starb., 92. 

Dainea, Sm., mentd., 235. 
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Dameopsis t> Heer, distrib., 23(5. 

— fecunda t, Halle, mentd., 236. 

Darwin, C,, liis work on Pollination dis¬ 
cussed, 107-108. 

Dawsonites aivuatus t, llalle, mentd., 381. 
Dendroeeros caledonicus, Steph., 42. 

—• granulatus, Mitt., 42. 

— jnvanicus, Fees, 42. 

Denticula elegans, Kutz ., 56. 

Desmarestia aculeata, Lamr mentd. as 

host, 301. 

Desmidiacete, 63-67. 

Desmidium Baileyi, DeBary, var. undula- 
tura, Nordst ., 67. 

— Schwartzii, Ag., 4. 

Des-mids, meutd., 55. 

Diatomella Balfouriana, Greo., 56. 

Diatoms of the Irish Sea, 151-156, 163, 

165. 

Dicotylophylluru t, Bandulska *, 244, 265. 

— sinuatum |, Bandulska *, 247. 

— spieulatum t> Bandulska *, 244. 

— Stopesm t, Bandulska *, 244, 433 ; 

mentd., 427, 431. 

Dieranopteris, liernh ., distrib., 224. 
Dictyduetluilium plunibeuni, Itoatf., var. 

enthoxautlium, G. Lister *, 95. 
Dictyophora indusiata, Fischer , 91. 
Dietyophyllum f, Zmr//. 4* Hutt., distrib., 
232; mentd., 229, 238. 

— rugosmn f, Lindl. $ Unit ., mentd., 229. 
Dictyosphaeria favulosa, Decne, 45. 

— pulckella, Wood, 3, 5, 0. 

Dictyota furcellata, -/l?., 45. 

Didymium nigripes, .Fries, 94. 

Dinobryaceae, 4. 

Dinobryon Sertularia, Ehrenh ., 4, 5, 6, 49. 
Dinoflagellata, 49; of the Irish Sea, 166- 
157, 163, 

Diontea, JSUm, mentd., 402. 

Dipteridin®, discussed, 227 228. . 

Dipteris, Reinw ., 227; meutd., 228, 229, 
230, 232, 238; distrib., 221, 231-233. 

— conjugata, Beimv,, distrib., 227. 

— llorsfieldii, Bedd., mentd., 227. 

— Lobbiatia, T. Moore, 227, 228. 

— Nieuwenhuisi, 227. 

— quinquefurcatft, Christ, 227. 

— WftUicbii, T. Moore , 227. 
Drepanolejeunea Oomptouii, W. Jl, 

Fearson *, 35, 


Drepanolejeunea dactylophora, W. H. 
Pearson, 36. 

— microcarpa, W. H. Fearson *, 36. 

— uncinata, Steph., 36. 

Drosera lougifolia, Linn., mentd., 457, 462, 
466. 

— rotundifolia, Linn., mentd., 457, 473. 
Duck, Tufted, seeds of llippuris vulgaris 

from crop of, 443. 

Dumortiera calcicola, Campb., 14, 

— hirsufa latior , Gottsche, 14. 

- trichopus, Spruce, 14. 

— nepaleusis, Fees, 14. 

— velutina, Schifl'n., 14. 


Earthworms, their influence on Soil Re¬ 
action, etc. (E. J. Salisbury), 415-425. 
Edwards, W. N., Cuticular struct, of the 
Devonian plant Psilopliyton f, 377- 
385. 

Elm, fossil pollen, 456, 487. 

Empotnim peat, 489; stems, 468. 

— nigrum, Linn., remains in peat, 484. 

— sp , mentd., 456, 479. 

Eneudia furfuraeea, Karst., 93. 

— neo-caledonica, Wakefield*, 93. 
Endoderma polymorpha, G. S. West, 61. 
Enteromorpha compressa, Gret., 45. 
Epiiobium palustre, Linn., mentd., 482. 

— sp., fossil pollen, 471. 

Kpithemia Argus, Kiitz 60. 

— lieichelti, Frivhe, 60. 

— sp., mentd., 466. 

— Zebra, Kiitz., 60. 

Equisetum Hiiviatile, Linn., mentd., 458. 

— limosurn, Linn., meutd/, 2, 482. 

— sp., mentd., 455; remains in peat, 470, 

478, 480, 482^ 485, 486, 487. 

Erdtman, G., Studies in the niicro- 
palieontology of Postglacial Deposits 
in Northern Scotland and the Scotch 
Isles, 449-504. 

Erica cinerea, Linn., mentd., 462, 466, 

481 . 

— sp., mentd., 461, 

— Tetralix, Linn., mentd., 457, 473, 479; 

peat, 488, 489; remains in peat, 484. 
Ericaceae, fossil tetrads, 480, 481, 483, 486, 
Eriophorum polystacliion, Linn., mentd., 
458, 464, 471, 483; peat, 473, 489. 
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Erioplioruin vaginatum, Linn., mentd., 456, 
457, 458, 402, 465,466; peat, 468,479, 
480, 484. 485, 487, 488, 489; fossil 
remains, 407, 481. 

Euastruru denticulatuiu, F. (ray, 65. 

— intrigue, Hass., 65. 

— insulare, Roy, 65. 

— intermedium, Cleve, 65 

-f. scrobiculata, A’. Carter *, 52, 65. 

— orientale, W. Ji. Turn,, 65. 

— pectiuatum, Rreb ., 05. 

— vemieoMUii, Ehrenb \ar. coarctatum, 

Delj),, 5. 

Eudorimi elegant*, Ehrenb., 3, 5, 0. 
Kulejeunea deuudata, II . //. Pearson *, 59. 

— pteridis, Result. k Spruce, 38. 

Kunotia bicapitati, (/run., 57. 

— impivssa, Ehrenb ., 57. 

— lunaris, (/run., 57. 

— peel malls, Katz., 57. 

— prmruptu, Ehrenb ., 57. 

— Soleirolii, Rabenh ., 57. 

— ventralis, Ehrenb., 57. 

Kunoliacea?, 57. 

Fusphalerum primula*, Steph., \ isitor to 
Dnmula^, 129. 

Kko,ku,s Fornu-eeni, Sadeb., 93. 
Lxotheca. sp., mentd., 7-, 73, 77, ;8, 83, 
84, 85, 8*. 


Fngaeea*, cuticles of some recent and fossil 
(II, Ihtndulska), 427 441. 
f’agu*, Linn., 433, 45,7 ; mentd., 243, 427 ; 
fossil pollen, 453, 481, 495, 496, 499. 

— bournensis f, Rand.*, 437. 

— Ku^leriana, See men, 434, 437. 

— femigiuea, Ait., mentd., 439. 

— grandifolia, Ehrh., mentd., 433, 437. 

— orientnlis, Lipsky, 435, 437. 

— pvgmmft t, Fnyer, 45,3. 

— Sieboldii, Endl, 436. 

— sinensis, Oliver, 436, 437. 

— syl\atica, Linn., 434, 437 ; mentd., 439. 

-var. lonyepedunculata, Ilausk., 435. 

Favolus albidus, Massee, 89. 

— csespitosus, Herk., 89. 

Ferns, present and past distrib. of certain 
(A. 0. Seward), 219 240. 

Festucn, Linn., mentd., 418-422. 

— arenaria, llrub., 321. 


Festuca arenaria, Osb., 320. 

— burbata, Schrk., 319. 

— dumetorum, Linn., 318, 326, 327. 

— dumetorum, Nym., 321. 

— durinscultt, dumetorum, Host, 318. 

- eu-rubra, Hack , 316, 319, 320. 

-var. I (6) yenutna, Hack., 316. 

— fa liar, Tlinilk, 316, 320. 

— ylaucescens, Hegets. k Heer, 318. 

— heterophylla, Lam., 314, 315, 322. 

-var. tvpica (Hack.), 315. 

— juncifoha, St. Am., 314, 321, 322, 325, 

* 328, 329. 

— ora via, Dumort., 329. 

— o\ina, Linn., mentd., 324, 476; com¬ 

pared with F. rubra, I all ax, 321. 

— plum folia, llielit., 319. 

— rubra, Linn., sens, empliss., 315, 321, 

mentd., 419, 472. 

— — emend. Hoir., 314, 315, 316, 

322. 

-subsp. 1. geuuina, Each., 314, 316. 

-Mir. a. Milgaris, Gaud., 314, 

317, 323, 324. 

-— iar. b. grandiflorn, Hack., 314, 

317, 320, 323. 324. 

-\ar. c. tenuilbha, llou\*, 314, 

318, 323, 324. 

-var. d. glaucescens (Heyets. k 

Heer), 314, 318, 323, 324. 

-\ar. ( > dumetorum (Linn.), 314, 

318, 323, 324. 

-var. f. planifolia, Ilaeh., 314, 

5,19, 323, 324. 

-var. y. juncea, Hack., 314, 319, 

323. 324. 

-Mir. h. arenaria (Osb.). 314, 

319, 320, 322, 323, 324, 329. 

-subsp. 2. fallax (Thmll), 314, 320, 

324. 

— rubra, Linn. sens. str. Hack., 314. 

-subsp. I heterophylla, Hack., 314. 

-subsp. IV. eu-rubra, Hack., 514.320. 

-var. 1. yenuina, Hack., 314, 316, 

323. 

-subvar. a. vulyaris, Hack,, 314, 

317. 

- -sub\ nr. /d. yrundiflora. Hack., 

314, 317. 

— -subvar. y. ylauccsccns, Hack., 

314, 318. 
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Festuca rubra, Linn. sens. str. Hack., 
subsp. IV. en-rubra, var. 1. gcnuina, 
subvar. 5. juncea , Mack., 314. 

-subvar. e. barbata , Hack., 314. 

-subvar. £. arenaria, Hack., 314. 

— —. — var. 2. pi ant folia, Hack., 314. 

-var. 4 .fallax, Hack., 314. 

-subsp. V. dametorum , Hack., 314, 

321. 

— rubra, J. E. Sro., 320, 321. 

- arfrnaria, Koch, 320. 

- dnrimcula , Aschevs. & Uraeb., 319. 

- megastachys, A sellers. & Grach., 317. 

— rubra, genuina, arenaria, lib. Linn., 324. 

— rubra, juncea, Riclit., 318. 

-b. macrantha , Richt ,317. 

— rubra , Nym., 317. 

-var, ylaaeescens, Nym., 31 s. 

— sabulicola , Duf., 321. 

Ficus, Tourn. sp., mentd., 73, 84, 80, 87, 
90. 

Filiate* duhius , Brongn., 182. 

Fischerella anibigua. Gom., 33. 

Flagellata, 49. 

Fomes rimosus, FV., 88. 

Fragillarittce&q 50. 

Fraxinus, Tourn., fossil polleu, 433, 495, 
490. 

Frenelopsis f, Thompson , mentd., 240. 
Freyeinetia, Gaudich . sp., man Id., 37, 38, 
41. 

Frullania Bosch ere 1 lei, Steph., 31. 

-var. explamtta, IF. JFi. Pearson *, 32. 

— Comptonii, IF. //. Pearson *, 32. 

— Kehdingiana, Steph., 32. 

— microscopies, IF.//. Pearson #, 33,44. 

— pallidissima, Steph., 32. 

— papilliloba, Steph., 02. 

— perversa, Steph., 33. 

— utriculata, Steph., 33. 

Fucus serratus, Linn., mentd.. 305; mentd. 
as host, 292. 

— vesiculosus, Linn., mentd. as host, 292. 
Fungus and alga as a compound organism 

(Scytonema Hieronvmi), 52 53. 

Galium saxatile, Linn., mentd., 482. 
Ganoderma anstrale, Pat., 88. 

— lueidum, Karst., 88. 

Gaultheria Shallon, Punk, mentd., 455. 


Geminella interrupta, Tnrp,, 4. 

Gepp, A., Marine Algae from New Cale¬ 
donia, 45^46. 

Ghose, S. L., Systematic and ecological 
account of a collection of Blue-Green 
Algto from Lahore and Simla, 333- 
340. 

Ginkgo, Linn., mentd., 233. 

—- biloba, Linn., mentd., 244. 

— digitataf, Heer, mentd., 244. 

Glaux, sp., mentd., 472. 

Gleichenia, Sni., 228 ; distrib., 224-220. 

— alpina, li. Sr., mentd., 224. 

— Cunninghamii, Hew., mentd., 228. 

— dicarpa, K. Hr., mentd., 224. 

— llabellatn, li. Hr., mentd., 228. 

— dagellaris, Spreng ., mentd., 227. 

— linearis, C. B. Clarke , 224, 227. 

— microphylla , U. Br., 223. 

— pectinate, Presl, 224. 

— quadriparlitu, T. Moore, mentd., 228. 

— simplex, Hook., 221. 

GJeicheniacejr, discussed, 222-220. 
Gleichenites |, Goepp., mentd., 239; 

distrib., 220. 

— pulclicllat, Knowlton , distrib., 220. 
Glenodiniuni, Stein., sp., 49. 

— uliginoslim, Schilling , 4, 6, 7, 49. 
Gloeocapsa jeruginosa, Khtz., 50. 

— conglomerate, Kiitz., 334, 330. 

— granosa, Khtz., 50. 

— magma, Kiitz., 50. 

— montana, Kiitz.. 50. 

— muralis, Kntz., 50. 

— polyderrnatica, Kiitz., 50. 

— quaternata, Kiitz., 334, 330. 

— rapes tris, Kiitz., 334, 335, 330. 

— spp«, mentd., 3.%, 340. 

Uloeocyatis gigas, Lagerh., 3, 61. 

Gkeotkece confluens, Nag., 50. 

— palea, Forti, 50. 

— rujiestris, Bom., 50. 

— Vibrio, N. Carter *, 50; mentd., 54. 

— violacea, Babenk., 51. 

— natam, Rabenh., 345. 

Gloeotrichia, sp., mentd., 452. 

G lyceria fiuitans, li. Br., mentd., 482. 
Glyphis cicatricosa, A. ftahlbf., 73. 

— famlosa, Aeb„ 73* 

Glyptostrobus, Fndl. } mentd., 266, 262, 
265. 
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Glyptostrobus heterophylliiM, Hindi., 263, 
261, 265; mentd., 261. 

Gomphonema intrieatum, Katz., 59. 

-var. Vibrio, Van Heurck, 59. 

— subclavatum, (Jrun., 59. 
f1omphonemneoie, 59. 

Gouatozygon Kinahnni, Itabenh., 63. 

— immotamium, /A' ft ary, 63. 

-vur. piJosellum, Xordst., 03. 

Gonepteryx vhamni (Linn.), visitor to 

Primulas, 127. 

Good, K. I)’()., Germination of llippuris 
vulgaris L., 443- 118. 

Graciluria eoufervoiden, (rrev., 15. 

( iraminem, fossil pollen, 475, 481, 483. 

(irammita, Bonnem., 272, 
ftroduei, Bonnem.. 303. 

— dectpicns , Bonnem., 209. 

— denndnta, Kutz., 307. 

— fastiyiata , Bonnem.. 290. 

--- insitfiosa, De-umiz., -85. 

Itichardsont. Grouan, 285 

— sp.. Bonnem., 307. 

— a manat a , Bonnem., 28 s ’. 

— Wutfeni , Bonnem., 305. 

(irnnnniti*, Sw., 273. 

Graph idaeeas, 72 73. 

Graph inn mendtiv. Malt.-Ary., 73. 

Grnphis elegnns, Ach., 73. 

— script a, Ach., 73 
subemitexta, XyL, 73. 

Griffith.*, B. M., Heleuplankton of three 
Berkshire Pools, 1-11. 

Groves, J., (’haropbvta from New Gule- 
donia,00 70; Pharophyta from< VvIon, 
07 -103 ; Notes on Indian Charophvta, 
359 376. 

Guepinia "pathularia, Fr., 00. 

Guinardia tlaccida, Vcray , 156. 

Gutbieraf, Pnsf, mentd., 230. 

lltBUiAtomma Bubingtonii, Massal., 85. 

— puniceum, Wainio, 85. 

Jlalictua spp., visitors to Primulas, 128. 
Ilalimeda Opuntia, Lamour., 45. 

— Tuna, Lamour ., 45. 

Hapalosiphmi, A ary., men Id., 55. 

Haploziu Comptouii, TV. II. Pearson 

20. 

— pumila, Steph., 20. 


Hausmanuia f, Dunk., mentd., 229; dis- 
trib., 232. 

Ilazel, fossil pollen, 456, 471, 482, 485, 
490. 

Heather remains, 468. 

1 leleoplankton of three Berkshire Pools 
(B. M. Griffiths), 1-11. 

He patios, inentd., 51. 

Herdman (Sir \V. A.), Spolin Humana.— 
V. Summary of results, 141-170. 
Heterodea XyL, 71. 

— Muelleri, XyL, 85. 

1 loterokoutai, 4. 

llieracimn, Linn., mentd., ftnute 120. 
llippuris vuigiris, Linn., germination, 
443-448; mentd., 182. 

Ilirneola polytrieha, Fr., 90. 

Hooker Lecture (Present and past distnb. 
of certain Ferns, by Prof. A. C. 
Seward), 210 240. 

Hornbeam, fossil pollen, 482, 405. 
llornea f, Kidst. Lany , mentd., 3*3. 
llowarth, YV. O., Occuirence and dis¬ 
tribution of Festuca rubra, Hack., m 
Great Britain, 313-331. 

Hutch ins ia, Ay., 272. 

— allochroa pi. fibrata, <\ Ag , 299. 

- elonyata, G. A. Ag., 297. 

— fasfiyiata, t\ A Ag., 290. 

— fibrdhsa , V A. Ag., 300. 

— lubrica. C. A. Ag., 300. 

— opaca, C. A. Ag., 203. 

— pulvinatn, Ay., mentd., 286. 

— strict oides, Lvngb., 207. 

— snbnlifera, G. A. Ag., 296. 

- riolacea , C. A. Ag., 302. 

— Wnlfeni, (_\ A. Ag., 305. 

Ipalotheca dissiliens, ftreb., 67; mentd., 

62. 

— neglecta, Kacib., 67. 

lJydrocotyle vulgaris, Linn., mould., 482. 

— sp., mentd., 483, 486. 

Ilydrodictyaceie, 01. 

Ihjyropyla nepalensis , Tavl., 14. 
Hymenopliytum flahellatum, Steph., 10. 

— furcatum, If'. II. Pearson*. 19. 

— malaccensc, Steph., 19. 

— PhyllantbuN Steph , 19. 

Hypericum pulehrum, Linn., mentd , 

482. 

llvpnum peat, 489. 
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Ilypochoeris radicate, Linn mentd., 482. 
Hy poxy Ion annulatum, Mont., 92. 


Qex, Linn., fossil pollen, 453, 474, 484, 
486, 495, 496. 

Indian Charophvta, Notes on (J. Groves), 
359-376. 


Jamesoniella JBalansa?, Stcph 20. 

,1 uncus, Linn., mentd., 233. 

— effusus, Linn., mentd., 459, 471. 

— Gerardii, Lowed ., mentd,, 472. 

— squarroMis, Linn., mentd., 4 )7, 479, 486. 

— supinus, Moench., mentd., 459, 464; peat, 

473. 

Jungermannia vitrea, Nee*, 37. 

Juniper, fossil pollen, 485. 

Jussieua, Linn, sp., mentd., 49. 

Kaulfussia f, I3]ume, 230. 

Kirchneriella obesa, Schmidle, 3. 

Klukiaf, Radb., 234. 

Knowltonellft Maxonif, Bern/. 231. 
Kretzschmariu etenopus, Save., 92. 

Lacaita, C. C ., TJie Onosrnas of Linnaeus 
and Sibtliorp, See., 387-400. 

Laccopteris f, /Vew/, mentd., 230; distrib., 
232, 233. 

Lagerheimia vrratislaviensis, Schrocder, 3, 
9. 

Lahore, Blue-Green Alga 1 from, 333-346. 
Lascliia ceespitosa, Berk., 89. 

-var., 89. 

Lauderia borealis, Cl eve, 156. 

Lec&nora cinerea, So mm., 87. 

— galactina, subsp, dispersa, Nyl., 84. 

— lutescens, JVy/., 84. 

— parelltt, Ach.. 84. 

— subfusca var. chlorona, Ach., 84. 
Lecanoracefe, 84- 85. 

Lecidea Oomptonii, A. L. Sm 75. 

— ferricola, A. L . Sm. *, 75. 

— goniophila, Schaer ,, 76. 

— ludibuuda, Mull-Arc/., mentd., 75. 
Lecideacefe, 76-78. 

Lejeunea aloha, Steph., 39. 


Lejeunea pteridis, Steph., 38. 

— superba, Mont., 41. 

— vitrea, Nees, 37. 

Lemnn, Linn, sp., mentd., 49, 56, 57. 
Lepidocollenia, Wainio, 71; mentd., 79. 

— americanum, Wainio , 78. 
Lepidodendron, Stemb ., 190. 

— aculeatum, St^rnb., mentd., 205. 

— clathratum, Sauveur, sp. dub,, 204. 

— dichotonmm , Stemb., 191, 192, 201- 

204. 

— dichotomum , Zeiller, 201. 

— dilatatum , Lindl. & llutt., 199. 

— cleyans, Brongn., 197, 198, 199, 200, 

— eleyans, Lindl. & Hutt., 191, 200. 

— Glincanum , lvidst., 197, 204. 

— gracife , Brongn., 197, 198, 199. 

— gracilc , Lindl. & llutt., 199. 

— (jracilc, Zieller, 197, 198. 

— lanccolatum, Lest]., 191, 195, 205; 

mentd., 176. 

— loricatum, Arber*, 189, 192,201 207; 

mentd,, 176. 

— lyco odioides, Stemb., 189 -197, 198, 

201, 204, 205 ; mentd., 17(5. 

— minutum, Sauveur, sp. dub., 204. 

— ophiurus, Brongn 189, 190, 192, 197- 

201, 204, 205. 

— ophiurus, Zalessky, 191. 

— selayinoidce. Sternb., 191. 

— simile, Jongmans, 397, 199, 200, 205. 

— sp. (?), 185. 

— Sternbcryii , Brongn., 191,199, 200, 204, 

205. * 

Lepidoleptogium, A. L. Sm.*, 79, 71. 

— Montaguei, A. L, Sm ,79. 

— rugulosum, A. L. Sm. *, 80. 
Lepidophloios acerosm f (Liudl. Si llutt.), 

181. 

— laricinus f (“ Fruchtblatt’*), Goldenb,, 

182. 

— sp., 204. 

Lepidophyllum, Brongn., proposed re¬ 
striction, 174. 

— binerm , Lebour., 182. 

— brevifolium, Arber, 183. 

— brevifolium, Lesq,, 177. 

— ylossopteroides, Goepp., 182* 

— hmtatnm, Lesq., 178. 

— intermedium, Lindl. & Hutt., 178. 

— Jtnneyi, White, 184. 
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Lepidophyllum lanceolatmn, Lindl. & 
Ilutt., 179; mentd., 173. 

— lanceolatum , Labour., 378. 

— majus, Brongn., 1S2. 

— majus , Benault, 178. 

— minus , Goode, 183, 

— Fickleri, Kerner, 185. 

— triangulare , Zeiller, 185. 

— trine?'vc, Lindl. & Uutt., 182. 
Bepidostrobus, Brongn., revision of British 

'species, 171188; divided into three 
subgenera, 173 

— anthemis, Kidst., 184. 

— brevifolius (Lvsq.), Arher *, 174, 177. 

383. 

— (?) duhius, Bimiey, 170, 177. 

— (ieinitzi, Seliimp., 3 75,170; mentd., 173. 

— hastatus, Lew/., 174, 178. 

— hastifolius, Besq., 178. 

intermedins ( Lindl, »$• Ilutt.), Arher, 174, 
178. 

— Jaoksoni, Arher,, 373, 174. 1*0. 

— lanceolatus (Lindl. Ilutt.), Lesq 173, 

179,181. 

— lepidophvllaceiis, Arher, mentd., 180. 

— levidensi* f, Bimiey, 173. 
lougibvncteatus ( Prestw .), A rber*. 174, 

181. 

— major ( Brongn.), Arher*, 18:?, 173, 174. 

— minor (doode), Arher *, 183, 3 74. 

— missomiensis, J). White , 182. 

— Moyseyi. Arher*, 174, 1*3. 

— ahlongifotius, I .esq., 180, 

— ornatus, Brongn , 174 ; mentd., 173. 
-var. didymus, Lindl. & Ilutt., 174. 

— ovatifolius, Lesq., mentd., 184. 

— radians, Sc hi my., 174, 184, 380. 

— - liussellianus, Ilinney , 174, 170. 

— (?) spimmiM. Kidst 174, 180. 

— squarroms, Kidst., 175, 170. 

— tenuis, Bimiey, 170. 

— triangularis (Zeiller), Arher, 174, 185. 

— variability Lindl. $ Unit., 173, 174, 377. 

— subgenus Enlopidostrubus, Arher*, 174. 

— submenus Ortholepidostrobus. Arher*, 

174, 177. 

— submenus Sublepidostrobus, A rber *,374, 

186 , 

Lepidozift chadocarpa, W. II. Pearson*, 
27 , 43. 

Leprocollema, Wainio, 71; mentd., 79. 


Leprocollema americanum, Wainio, 79. 

— novft-caledoniamim, A. L. Sm.*, 78. 
Beptocolea caledoniea, Steph., 40. 

— Gomptonii, ll\ II. Pearson *, 40, 44. 

— cord ill ora, Steph., 41. 

— cremilata, W. H. Pearson *, 41. 

— limbftta, Steph., 41. 

Beptogiurn, S. F. dray, mentd., 79. 

— sp. (§ Mallotinm), 79. 

— tremelloides. Fr 79. 

— var. aziireum, Xyl., 79. 

Beptolejeuneu dolabi iform is, W. JI. Pear¬ 
son, 37. 

— rhoinbifolia, Steph., 38. 

— \itrea, Stejdi., 37. 

Iveptotrenm, Mont. «Y v. d. Bosch, 71. 

— andamauicum, eoml). liuv., A. L. Sm.*, 

71. 

— epitrvpum, comb. nov.. A. I. Sm. *, 74. 
BcBntia similis, Pat., 91. 

— smaragdiim, Pat., 91. 

l^e\ eillea jungermannioides, Harv., 40. 
Bewis, F. .B, hj.*> work on peat mosses 
criticised, 454, 107-408. 

Lichen formed by alga and fumrufl (8ryto- 
nema Hieroinmi), 52 53. 

Bime, fossil pollen, 404. 

Biumeus, his Onosnias. 387 3(K). 
Idriodendron, Linn., mentd., 228. 

Bister. G., Myeetozon, 94-90. 
liithothamnion, Phil., sp , mmitd., 290. 
Bobaria interver^ans, comh. nov., A. I,. 
Sm. *, 82. 

— sp., 82. 

— Mibhe\is, 82. 

— subpimiata, A. L. Sm. 82. 

Bolielia Dortmauutt. Linn., mentd., 405. 
Bophocolea heterophylia, Steph., 22. 

— Ijcweri, Schiffn , 22. 

Bopliolejeunea mivrotoba, \V. H. Pearson* 
( ” 25. 

— mueiiMs, Steph., var. microloba, W. II. 

Pearson *, 34. 

Bum brunt* terrestris, Linn., mentd., 423. 
Buzula campestris, DC., mentd., 459. 
Lychnis Flos-eueuli, Linn., mentd,, 482. 
Byelniothainnus, ltupr., mentd.. 359. 

I — harbatus, Lemh., 302, 37 B 
I — steUiger, A. Br., 370. 

! By cogala epideudrum, Fries, 95. 

-var. tesaellatum, Lister , 95. 
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Lycoperdon gemmatum, Fr,, 91. 
Lycopodtolites affinis, Sternb., 199, 

— Ophyurus, Bischotf, 197. 

Lycopodites ? longibracteatm , Prestwich, 

181. 

Lygodium, Sw., 233. 

— sp. t, 234. 

Lyngbya ferugineo-coerulea, Gom,, raentd., 
339. 

— restunrii, Liebm 334, 339; mentd., 339. 

— circumcreta, G. S. West, var. gelatini- 

cola, S, L. Ghose ♦, 335, 340. 

— distincta, Schmidle, 51. 

— Kashyapii, S. L. Ghost *, 339. 

— perelegans, Lemm 339. 

— spp., raentd., 385. 

— truncicola, S. L. Ghose * 335, 339. 

— versicolor, Gom,, mentd., 339. 

Lythrum Salicaria, Linn, mentd., ftnote 

106. 

Macroglossum, Copel., mentd., 235. 
Mangrove, raentd., 82. 

Marattia, Swartz, mentd., 235. 

Marattinceae, discussed, 235. 

Marattiopsis f, Schimp., distrib., 236. 
Marchantia Berteroana, Lehm. 4* Lindenh 
14. 

— cephahscypha, Steph., 14. 

— Lecordiana, Steph., 15. 

— tabularis, Nees, 14. * 

— trichocephala, Hook., 14. 

Mastigobryum marginatum, Steph,, 20. 
Mastigocoleus, Layerh., char, emend., N. 

Garter *, 54. 

— obtusua, N\ Carter *, 50, 54, 55. 

— tefttarum, Layerh ., mentd., 54. 

Mastogloia Grevillei, W. Sm., 59. 

Matonia, R Hr., 228; mentd., 230, 231. 

— Foxworthvi, Copel ., 228, 233; mentd., 

223. 

— pectinate, R Br., 228, 229, 230, 238; 

mentd., 223, 227. 

— sarmentosa, Bah., 228. 

Matonidium t, Schenk, 230; distrib., 232, 

233. 

Matoninese, discussed, 227-233. 

Megaceros caledonicus, Steph., 42. 

—- monospirus, Steph., 42. 

Megalonectria pseudotrichia, Spey,, 93. 
Megalospora castanocarpa, A. L. Sm . *, 76. 


Meligethes picipes, Sturm, concerned in 
pollination of the Primrose, 120 et sey, 
Melosira italica, Kiitz., 65. 

Melosiracefe, 55-56. 

Menyautlies, Linn., peat, 473 : seeds, 470. 

— sp., mentd., 466,475; in peat, 486, 487 ; 

fossil seeds, 467, 473, 

— trifoliata, Linn., mentd., 459, 462; 

remains in peat, 484. 

Meridionaceee, 57. 

Merismopedia spp., 834. 

Metzgeria lucens, Steph., 18. 

— marginata, Steph., 18. 

Micrasterias decemdentata, Niiy., forma*, 
65. 

— papillifera, Br6b., 3. 

— truncata, Brtib., var. decemdentata, 

Fhyf., 65. 

-var. laticipiformis, Playf., 05. 

Microcalanus pusilhis, G. Sars , 149, 159. 
Microclnete calotriclioidee, Hansy., 342. 
Microcoleus chthonoplastes, Thnret, 340. 

— vaginatus, Gom., 334, 340. 

Microcystis aeruginosa, Kiitz., 4. 

— Donnclli, Wolle, 334, 337, 

— litoralis, Forti, 334, 330, 

Microlejeunea, Steph., mentd., 33. 

— albicans (Fees), 40. 

— brunnea, W. H. Pearson *, 39. 

Micro palaeontology of Postglacial Deposits 
in Northern Scotland, etc. (Erdtmau), 
449-504. 

Mlcrophyllopteris f, Arber , distrib., 226. 
MLvoncura obliqua, Zalessky, 207, 208. 
Moliria, Sw., 233. 

Molinia casrulea, Moench, mentd., 466,473. 
Molluscan Larvae of the [rish Sea, 159-160. 
Montia, Mich., sp,, mentd., 480, 

Moths conceded in pollination of the 
Primrose, 135. 

Mougeotia scalaris, Hass., 62. 

Mycoidea parasitica, Ounn., 62. 

Myrica, Linn., sp., mentd., 461, 462,400, 
Myriophyllum alterniflorum, DO., mentd#, 
486; fossil pollen, 460-489. 

— sp., mentd., 2; fossil pollen, 487. 
Myxophyceee, 4, 


Nardus, Linn, sp,, mentd., 471. 
— stricta, Linn., ment^ 482. 
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Nartbecium ossifragum, Hurt*., mentd., 
457,464. 

— sp., mentd., 462, 466, 461. 

Nathorstia t, fleer, mentd., 260. 

Navicula brevicostata, Clevt, 58. 

— confervacea, Grim., 58. 

— crassinervia, Hreb., 58. 

— exilis, Griin. t 58. 

— iridis, Ehrmb var. amphirhynehus 

(. Ehrenb .), 58. 

— leguraen, Ehrenb 58. 

— masolepta, Ehrenb., var. thermes, Van 

Heurck, 58. 

— nobilis, Ehrenb ., 58, 

— Pupula, KUtz., 58. 

— radiosa, Kiitz., var. tenella, Van Heurck, 

58. 

— rhyncocepliala, Kutz., 58. 

— serians, IJrtb., 58. 

— up., 50. 

— viridia, Kiitz., 58. 

Naviculacem, 58-59. 

Nelumbium speciosura, Willd., mentd., 
342. 

Neocheiropteris, Christ, mentd., 228. 

— palmatopedata, Christ, 228. 

Nepetn Glechoma, Benth., mentd,, 166. 
Nephroevtium obesum, West, 6. 

Netriiuu Digitus, Itzigs. <$' ltothe, 66. 

-var. con strict um, W. # G. S. West, 

a% 

Neurodontopteris, Potonie, 208. 

— impar, Potonie, 210. 

— obliqua, Gotham, 208. 

Neuropteris acuminata, Zeiller, 208,209,210. 

— callosa, Lesq., 210, 212 215. 

— heterophylla, Lindt, Sr Uutt sp. dub., 

209, 215. 

— impar, Kidst., 208. 

— obliqua, Arhei', 207- 212, 215. 

— Scheuchzeri, Sauveur, 209. 

— Scheuehseri, Hoffm mentd., 210. 

— tenuifolia (SchL), 215. 

Nitella, Ag., 360, 364; mentd., 359. 

— acuminata, A . Hr., 97. 

-var. Bellangeri, Br., 97, 361, 365. 

— Asa gray ana, A. Br, $ Nordst., 70. 

— batrachospernm, A, Br.,69, 362,367, 

—. Comptonii, J, Groves*, 69-70. 

— conformis, Nordst ., 70. 

— dispersa, A, Br., 361,365. 


Nitella expansa, (?), mentd., 100. 

— ilexilis, Ag., 98. 

— furcata, Ag., 662, 368. 

— gelatinosa, A. Br., 70. 

— gracilis, Ag., mentd., 100, 101. 

— guineeiibis, Kutz mentd., 669. 

— h valina, Ag., 70, 662, 669; mentd,, 

61, 660. 

— intermedia, Nordst., 69. 

— japonica, Allen, mentd., 669. 

— lava, Allen, 98. 

— leptodactyla, J. Groves *, 99 

— leptosoma, Nordst., 09. 

— mierocarpa, A. Br., 101,662,668. 

— mieroglocbin, A. Br., 602, 608. 

— minuta, Alien, 61 ). 

— luirabilis, Nordst.*, 601,664. 

— mucosa, J. Groves * f 100, 661, 666. 

— mm;ronata, Miquel, 98, 301,600. 

— forma. 98. 

— mvriotrieha, Kiitz., 669. 

— oliogoqrira, -4. Br,, 100, 602, 668 ; 

mentd., 306. , 

— orientals, mentd., 100. 

— pseudo-thibellata, A. Br., 09, 98, 100, 

601, 660. 

-f. mucosa, Nordst., 70, 99, 100, 666. 

— Roxburghii, A, Br., 101. 

— Botbarghii, A. Hr. (1849), 608. 

— sp , 101 s mentd., 01. 

— sp. N. mvriotrieha, Kutz. pro.v., 662, 

369. 

— sp. nova t, 361,605. 

— syncarpa, Kutz., mentd., 664. 

— tasmaniea, .4. Br., 70. 

— tenuDsima, Kutz., 302, 307; mentd., 

100. 

-var. byssoides, A. Br., mentd.. 307. 

— Wattii, J. Grores *, 601, 367. 

Nitellopsis, Jig, 660, 370 ; mentd., 659. 

— obtusa, J. Groves, 862, 670. 

Nitzseliia amphibia, Grun,, 00. 

— linearis, W, Sm., 00. 

— sigma, IV. Brn„ (50. 

— Tryblionella, Huntsch ., 60. 

Nitzsehiaeatr, 60. 

Nodularia epbterocarpa, Born, S‘ Ft ah,, 4. 
Norimbergiaf, Gothan , mentd., 234. 

Nostoe commune, Vouch., 51. 

— maerosporum, Menegh., 51. 

— muscorum, Ag. } 864, 665, 610, 
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Nos toe spluericum, Vauch ., 51. 
Nostochace®, 51. 

Nostocaceae, #40-842. 

Nothofagus, Bl, 427; raentd., 427,434,487. 

— antaretica, Forst ., var. uliginosa, 430. 

— betuloides, Bl., 429. 

— Blairii, Cockayne , 432. 

— Cunninghami, Oerst 432 ; mentd., 

431. 

— Dombeyi, JW., 427; mentd., 433. 

— fusca, Oerst., 430. 

— Menziesii, Oerst., 431; mentd., 433. 

— Moorei, Krtmer , 481. 

— oblique, Bl., mentd., 432, 433. 

— procera, Oerst., 428; mentd., 433. 

— Solanderi, Oerst., 430. 

— Stopesie, Band. *, 438. 

Notoscyphus paroicus, Schiffn., 20. 
Nowellia borneenais, Svhiffn 25. 

— eurvifolia, Steph., 25, 26. 

— Langii, W. H. Pearson *, 25, 26, 43. 

— Wriglitii, Steph., 26. 

Nummulites lmvigatus, Heer, mentd., 242. 

— variolariuM, Heer, mentd., 242. 

Nuphar, Sibth. $ Sm. sp., fossil pollen, 

452, 453, 466. 

Nymphma alba, Linn., mentd., 2. 

— s»p., fossil pollen, 466, 478. 

Oak, mentd., 463 ; fossil pollen, 4^2, 487t 
Odontopteris binemmi , Acliepohl, 207. 
Odontosoria aeuleata, J. Sm., 223, 
G^dogoniaceaj, 67. 

(Edogonimn cryptoporum, Wittr ., 67. 

— invemim, Wittr., 67. 

— oblongum, Wittr., 67. 

— spp., 67 ; mentd., 342, 345. 

Oikopleura, Gegenb., mentd., 144. 

Oitbona helgolandien, Claus, 158, 

— similis, Aid. Sf Hanc 164. 

Oligocarpia, Goepp., 225. 

Onoclea, Linn., mentd., 222. 

— sensibilie, Linn., distrib., 222. 

Onosma albo-roseum , Fiscli. & Mey., 388. 

— angustifolium, Lehm., 388, 392, 394. 

— angustifolium, Kigo, 393. 

— armarium, Waldst. <fc Kit., 391, 394, 

395, 896, 

-var. pyramidntum, Braun-Bl., 895. 

— Aucheritmum, DO., 4397. 


Onosma calycinurn, Stev., 894. 

— canescem, Presl, 894, 899. 

— cinereum, Schreb., 888; mentd., 392. 

— cinereum, Sieb., 888, 394. 

— dalmaticum , Scheele, 893. 

— echioides, lAnn., a f 387, 388, 390, 391, 

892. 

-ft 1187, 390, 392, 394. 

— — subsp .fasttgiatum, Braun-Bl., 394. 
-var. angustifolium, C. C. Lacaita *, 

394. 

-var. brachycalyx, Hal, mentd., 399. 

-var. UolumntB, C. C. Lacaita *, 893, 

394, 398, 400. 

-var. crinitum, C. C. Lacaita *, 394, 

399. 

-var. dalmaticum, C. C. Lacaita *, 893. 

--f. calvescene, C. C. Lacaita *, 393. 

-var. veronense, C. C. Lacaita *, 393. 

— echioides, Sibth. & Sm., 398. 

— echioides, Jaoq., 395. 

— echioides, Gren. Si Godr„ 395. 

— erectuin, Sibth. ^ Sm., 383, 398 ; mentd., 

394, 396, 400. 

-var. pubitlorum, Hal, 398. 

— fruteseens, Lam., 398. 

— fruticosmn, Labill., 399. 

— fruticoftum, Sibth., 399. 

— grmcurc, Born., 388. 

— helveticum, Boiss mentd., 390, 4(KX 

— Javorkcs , Simonk., 391, 393. 

— montanum, Guss., 394. 

— montanum, Sibth. Sm., 392, 

— montanum , Ten., 393, 

— orientate, 388, 389, 396, 897. 

— pallidum , Boiss , mentd., 392, 397. 

— scaberrimum, Boiss. & Heldr,, 397. 
setosum, Ledeb., mentd., 390. 

— simplicisshmnn, Unn., 389. 

— steUulata var. crinita, Boiss. herb., 

394. 

— stellulatum, Waldst . $ Kit., mentd., 

389, 392, 393, 896 
-var. ft 397. 

— tauricum, Pall ., mentd., 396. 

— tinctorium, Bieb., 388. 

— vaudeme, Grernli, 390, 894,395. 

— viride, Jdvorka, mentd., 397, 398. 

— Visianii, Clem., 394, 895, 396. 

Oocystis parva, W. 8f G. S. Wed, 3, 61, 

— solitaria, Wittr,, 8. 
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Opegrapha Bonplandia var. abbreviata 
Miill.-Arg 72. 

— diagrapha, Kyi., 72. 

Orchis lstifolia, Linn., mentd., 482. 

— maculata, Linn., mentd., 459. 

Oribates, Latr. sp,, fossil, 458. 

Oscillatoria limosa, Ag., 837, 338. 

— princeps, Vauch., var. pseudo-limosa, 

S. L. Ghost *, 334, 337. 

— spp., mentd., 336. 

— tenuis, Ag., 334,338. 

— violacea, Hass., 51. 

Oscillafcoriaceie, 51, 337-340. 

Osmia rufa (Linn.), visitor to Primulas, 
128. 

Osmundacero, Permian, 347-368. 

Palmellacene, 01. 

Pandorina morura, Borg, 3, 6. 

Pannaria mariana, Mull.-Ary 81. 

-var. isidioidea, Mull.-Ary., 81. 

— nigrocincta, Kyi., 81, 

— perfossa, Stirton , 80. 

Pannariacetti, 79-82. 

Parmelia acariospora, A. Zahlbr 85. 

— cetrata, Ach., 84. 

— circumnodata, Nyl, 85. 

— conspersa, Ach., var. isidiata, height ., 86. 

— crinita, Ach., 85. 

— cristifera, Tayl., 85. 

— perforata, Ach., 85. 

— per lata, Ach., 85. 

— proboscidea, Wainio, 85. 

— tiliacaa subsp. carporhizans, Kyi., 80. 

— tinctorum, JDesjn\, 86. 

— 'Wainii, A. L. Sm.*, comb, nov., 85, 
P&rmelincea;, 85-80. 

Parmeliella Oomptonii, A. L. Sm* } 80. 

— fulva, A. L. Sm,*, 80. 

— plumbea, Wainio, mentd., 80. 

— sp., 81. 

— triptophylla, Miill.-Arg 81. 

Parnassia palustris, Linn., mentd., 482. 
Pearson, W. H., Hepaticne from New 

Caledonia, 13-44. 

Pecopteris obliqua , JBrongn., 207. 

Pec ten maximus, Linn., mentd. as host, 

290. 

— operculam, Chcmn ,, mentd., 159. 

— spp., mentd., 159. 

Pcdiastrum duplex, Meycn, 3. 
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Pediastrum sp., fossil pollen, 475. 

— tetras, Ralfs, 3, 61. 

Pedicularis silvatica, Linn., mentd., 471, 
476, 482. 

Pellia sp., mentd., 17. 

Penium cucurbitinum, Biss., 66. 

— inargaritaceum, Breb., 63. 

— minuti8siraum, Kordst ., 63. 

— minutum , Cleve, f. major , Lund., 67. 
Pericbeeta indica, Horst., mentd., 423. 
Peridinieae, 4. 

Peridinium, Ehrenb., 157. 

— anglicum, G. S. West, 4, 5, 9. 

— bipes, Stem, 4, 5. 

-var. excisum, Lem?n., 4, 5, 9. 

— cinctuin, Ehrenb., 4, 5, 8. 

— divergeus, 163-164. 

— inconspicuum, Lemn., 4, 5. 

— sp., 49. 

— Suttoni, B. M. Griffiths *, 4, 5, 8-9. 

— Yolzii, Lemm., var. australe, G. S. 

West, 8. 

— Willei, Iluitf.-Kaas., 4,"5, 8. 

Permian Osmundaceae, 347-358. 

Peronia erinacea, Brib. 4* Am., 52. 

-forma, N. Carter , 57. 

Pertnsaria citrina, A. L. Sm.*, 84. 

— leioplaca, Schaer., 84. 

-var. octoupora, Kyi., 84. 

— pycnotbella, Kyi., 84. 

— siibvelata, Kyi., 84. 

— sulphurea, Schaer., 84. 

— velata, Kyi., 83, 84. 

— velatoides, A. L. Sm.*, 83. 
Pertiisariaceae, 83-84. 

Petalonema alatum, Berk., 53. 

Petasites sp., mentd., 227. 

Phceophycese, 45. 

Phanerogam-us, Copland, gen. dub., 228. 
Pblebopteris spec tan da +, Sap., mentd., 231. 
Phormidium autumnale, Gom., 334, 338. 

— fragile, Gom., i!38. 

— truncicola, & X. Ghose # , 335, 338, 339. 
Pliragmites, Trin. sp., mentd., 445; peat, 

478 j remains, 470. 

Phyllopsora parvifolia, Miill.-Arg., 78. 
Physarum roseum, Berk. § Browne , 94, 
90. 

— viride, Per8., var. auranlium, Lister, 94. 
Physcia adglutinata, Nyl., 87. 

— elaeina, A. L. Sm., 87. 

Sq 
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Physcia pi eta, Nyh, 87. 

— speciosa, Fr., 87. 

Physciacese, 86-87. 

Fhysiotium caledonicum , Gottsche, 31. 
Phytoplankton in relation to Fish larvae, 
166-169, 

Picea, Link, mentd., 458; pollen, 494, 498, 
804. 

Pieris spp., visitors to Primulas, 127. 

Pine, fossil pollen, 456-490; remains, 469. 
Pinguicula, Tourn ., mentd., 407, 410, 412, 
418. 

— vulgaris, Linn., mentd., 462, 464, 466. 
Pinus, Linn., fossil pollen, 452-497, 504. 

— contorta, Dough, mentd., 455. 

— eilvestris, Linn ., mentd., 468. 

— sp., mentd., 456, 457. 

Pithopbora sp., host, 837. 

Placodium cinnamomeum, A. L. $m. # , 86. 

— griseo-virens, A. L. Sm 86. 
Plagiochasma bisetulum, Steph 13. 
Plagiochila Belangeriana, Lindenb 21. 

— Comptonii, W. H. Pearson *,21. 

— fructicosa, Mitt., 21. 

— laciniata, W. II, Pearson *, 21. 

— nutans, Steph,, 21. 

Plankton, mentd., 2. 

Planorbis linentus, Costa, mentd., 410. 
Plantago maritima, Linn,, mentd., 472, 
476, 491. 

Platanthera bifolia, Rich,, mentd., 466. • 

Platycerium, Desv., mentd., 229. 
Flatyzoma microphyllum, R, Br,, 223, 224. 
Plectonema, Thur., mentd., 342. 
Pleurosigma elongatum, W, Sm 59. 
Pleurotsenium basiundatum, W, $ $• 

West, 64. 

— maximum, Lund,, 64. 

— subgeorgicum, Cushman, 64. 

— Trabecula, Naeg,, 3. 

Pleurozia caledonica, Steph,, 31. 
Podonosma galalense, Schweinf,, 389. 

— syriacum, Boise,, 889, 397. 

Pollination of the British Primulas (M, 

Christy), 105-139. 

Polycystis litoralis , Hansg., 336. 

Polygala, Linn, sp., mentd., 466. 
Polygonum amphibium, Linn,, mentd., 2. 
Polyides rotundus, Grev., mentd. as host, 
296. 

Polyphysa peniculus, Ag, t 45. 


Polypodium, Lim mentd., 278. 

— durus, Jungh 88. 

— mycenoides, Pat,, 89. 

— vulgar©, Linn., fossil spores, 452-487. 
Polysiphonia, Grev., a critical revision of 

the British species (L. Batten), 271- 
311. 

— adunca, Kutz,, 293. 

— affinis, Moore, mentd., 307. 

— Agardhiana, Grev., 289. 

— arborescent, Kiitz., 297. 

— armata, J. G. Ag., 296. 

— atropurpurea, Moore, mentd., 307. 

— atro-rubescens, Grev,, 283, 284, 280; 

mentd., 278, 300. 

— Brodiiei, Grev., 283, 308; mentd., 279. 

— callitrivha , Kiitz., 303. 

— Carmichaeliana, Harv., 801. 

— ceramiseformis, Crouan, mentd., 292. 

— chalarophlwa, Kiitz., 297. 

— clarigera, Kiitz., 297. 

— collabens, Ag., mentd., 294. 

— comatula, Kutz., 305. 

— condensata, Kiitz., 293. 

— denticulaia, Kiitz., 288. 

— dichocephala, Kutz., mentd., 307. 

— discolor, Kutz., 289. 

— divaricata, Kiitz., 802. 

— dirergens y. Grevitleana, Kiitz., 295. 

—- elongate, Harv., 279, 284, 297; mentd., 
278, 275, 276, 278, 299, 302, 303, 806. 

— elongella, Harv., 284,298; mentd., 294, 

295. 

— erythrocoma, Kiitz., 293. 

— fasciculata, Kiitz., 293. 

— fastigiata, Grev., 274-77, 283, 284,290; 

mentd., 272, 278. 

— fibrata, Harv., 28 4, 299; mentd., 273. 

— fibrillosa, Grev., 284, 300 ; mentd., 301. 

— ioDtidissima, Cocks, 283, 804 ; mentd.* 

278. 

— forcipata , J, G. Ag., 293. 

— fonnosa, Suhr, 288. 

— fruticulosa, Spr., 278 , 279, 284, 305 1 

mentd., 273, 206. 

— furcellata, Hook., 288,202. 

-a. forcipata, Ag., mentd., 292. 

— havanensis, Kiitz., mentd., 288. 

— — var. in*id*Q*a, J. 0. Ag., 285. 

— hemispherica, Aresch., mentd., 286. 

— insidiosa, Crouan, 282, 284,285. 
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Polysiphonia insidiosa , Grev., 285. 

— lasiotricha, Kiitz., 300. 

— lophura , Kiitz., 308. 

— lophur aides, Kiitz., 298. 

— maerocarpa, Harv., 282, 284, 280; 

mentd., 270, 287, 288, 293. 

— macrocephala, Zanard., 293. 

— macroclonidj Kiitz., 297. 

— Martenaiana , Kiitz., 305. 

— nigra, Butt., 289. 

— mgrescens, Ore t\, 270, 278, 279, 280, 

284, 306; mentd., 295, 302, 303. 

-var. e. affinis, mentd., 273. 

— obscura, J. O. Ag., 283, 284, 293. 

— opaca, Zanard ., 283,284, 293. 

— ophiocarpha , Kiitz., 293. 

— pantophlica , Kiitz., 296. 

— paten*, Kiitz., 288. 

— ptnicWaia , Kiitz., 303. 

— platyspira, Kiitz., mentd., 288. 

— paly ear pa , Kutz., 303. 

— pulvinata , Harv., 286. 

— pycnophlwa, Ivutz., 305. 

— rameftom, Kiitz., 290. 

— regular is, Kiitz., 300. 

— repentt, Kiitz.. 293. 

— reptahunda, Kiitz., 293. 

— rliunensis, Thuret, 282, 284, 286, 294; 

mentd., 285. 

— Riehardsom, Hook., 283, 294. 

— robusta, Kiitz., 297. 

— rosea, Grev., 297. 

— Ituchingeri, Kiitz., 297. 

— mitosa, Kiitz., 306. 

— sertularioides, Holmes & Batters, 286. 

— simulaus, Harv., 283, 284, 295; mentd., 

290. 

— spiculifera, Zanard., 293. 

— spmulom, Harv., 295. 

— spinulosa, Grev., 284, 301. 

-var. major, J . O. Ay., 301. 

— spiralis, Batten*, 282, 284, 287, mentd., 

272, 273. 

—- stenoiatpa, Kiitz., 297. 

— stricta , Kiitz., 288. 

— stuposu, Zanard., 304. 

— mbulata , J. G. Ag., 302. 

— aubulifera, Harv.. 283, 284,298, mentd., 

272, 295. 

— trkhodes , Kutz., 297. 

—. tripmnala, Kiitz., 293. 


Polysiplionia umbellifera, Kiitz., 293. 

— urceolata, Grev., 273, 275, 277, 282, 

284, 288; montd., 276, 278, 279, 300. 

— variegata, J. G. Ag., 283, 307; mentd., 

271, 272, 275. 

— vioiacea, Harv., 284, 302; mentd., 273, 

275, 270, 280, 307. 

-var. Gritfithsiana, Batten *, 802. 

-var. tenuissima, Hauc/c , 302. 

— viohiscens, Kiitz., 306. 

— viren8, Kiitz., 293. 

Polystiehum Lonehitis, Both, distrib., 220. 
Polystietus flabellifonuis, Fr. } 89. 

— microloma, L6o., 89. 

— sanguineus, Fr., 89. 

— xanthupus, F’r., 89. 

-forma (?), 89. 

Polytriebuni, Linn., mentd., 418, 421, 422. 

— capense, Hoppe, distrib., 220. 

— jumperiimm, Willd., mentd., 420. 
Potamogeton peciinatus, Linn., remains 

in peat, 484. 

— polygonifolms, . Pourr., mentd., 404, 

405, 482, 480, 489. 

— pusillus, Linn., mentd., 482. 

— sp., mentd. 49, 56, 454, 475. 

Potentiila Toimentilla, Aceh., mentd., 459, 

461,406, 471,473, 479. 

Primula acauits, Jiiil, 107, ftnote 136. 

— amtena, Bteb., mentd., ftnote 136. 

— elatior, Jaap, pollination, 107; mentd., 

ftnote 136. 

— elatior X vevis, ftnote 107. 

— laiinosa, Linn., ftnote 107, ftnote 136. 

— lietorochroma, Stay/, mentd., ftuolc 

136. 

— Julia?, Kusnet mentd., ftnote 136. 

— leucophvlla, Fax, mentd., ftnote 136. 

— ojfictnalis, Jacq., 107, ftnote 136. 

— pseudo-elatior, mentd., ftnote 136. 

— scotiea, Hook., ltnoie 107, 

— veris, Linn., poilination, 107. 

— vulgaris, Hudson, pollination, 107. 

— vulgaris X elatior, ftnote 107. 

— vulgaris X veris, ftnote 107. 

Primulas, their pollination, 105-39; obs. 

on their insect visitois, 108-23; depths 
of corolla-tubes in, 123 25; tongue- 
lengths of their insect visitors, 125- 
129. 

Protoderma viride, Kutz., 61. 
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Pseudocalanus elongatus, 165. 

Psilophyton Daw**, mentd., 877. 

— princeps f, Daws., cuticular struct., 

377-385; comp, with Rhynia and 
Asteroxylon, 883. 

— — var. omatum f, Daws., 877. 

Psoroma araneosa, Nyl, 81. 

— sp., 81. 

— spbinctrinum, Nyl, 81. 

Pteridium aquilinum, Kuhn, mentd., 227. 
Pterosiphonia, Falkenb., mentd., 305. 

— thuyoides, Schwartz, mentd., 306. 
Pyrenula nitida, Ach., 72. 

Pyrenulace®, 72. 

PyXine Cocoes, Nyl., 87. 

-var. sorediata, Tuckerm., 87. 

— Meissneri, Tuckerm ., 87. 

-subsp. connectens, Wainio , 87. 

— retirugelJa, Nyl., 87. 

Quercus, Linn., mentd., 243 ; fossil pollen, 
462-604. 

— Ifcobur, Linn., mentd., 418, 420, 422. 

— sessilifiora, Salisb., mentd., 418, 420. 

Radiofilum conjunct]vum, Schmidle , 4, 10. 
Radula Deleesertii, Steph., 30. 

— Farmeri, W. H. Pearson *, 29, 44. 

— lacerata, Steph., 29. 

— nigra, W. II. Pearson *, 31. * 

— einuata, Gottschc, 30. 

— Vieillardii, Gottsche, 30. 

Ramalina calicaris, Fr., 86. 

Ranunculus acris, Linn., mentd., 483. 

— aquatilie, Linn., mentd., 2. 

— Ficaria, Linn., mentd., 133. 

Reticularia entoxantha, Berk., 95. 
Rhacomitrium peat, 489. 

— lanuginoaum, End., mentd., 466, 473. 

— sp., mentd., 473. 

Rhamnus, Toum., fossil pollen, 453. 
Rhizoclonium hieroglypbicum, Kiitz., 61. 
Rhizophidimn sp., mentd., 480. 
Rhizosolenia, Ehrenb., 151, 152, 153, 154, 
155,169. 

— hebetata, Bail., mentd., 156. 
longiseta, Zach 4, 9. 

— semispina, Henson, 148,153,154,156. 

— Shrubsolii, Cleve, 163,154. 

— spp., mentd., 145. 


Rhizosolenia Stolterfothii, Cleve, 163,164. 
Rhododendron, Linn., sp., mentd., 2. 
Rhodophyce®, 45. 

Rhopalodia gibha, O. Mud., 60. 

— ventricosa, O. Mull., 60. 

Rhyniat, Kidst . Sr Lang, comp, with 
Psilophyton, 383. 

— Gwynne-Vaughani t, Kidst. Sr Lang, 
mentd., 383. 

Bicasolia interversans, Nyl., 82. 

Riccardia lobata, Schiffn,, 18. 

— viridissima, Schiffn., 16. 

Itinodina peloleuca, Mull.-Arg., 87. 

— peloleucoides, A . L . Stn. *, 87. 

Rivularia Haematites, Ay., 55. 

— natans, Welw ., 345. 

— spp., mentd., 335. 

Rivulariace®, 55, 345. 

Rosario, N. Cartel'*, 51, 64. 

— ramosa, N. Carter *, 61, 54-55. 

Rowan, fossil pollen, 485. 

Ruffordia Goeppertif, Seta., distrib., 234. 
Rumex Acetosella,Z«Yw., mentd., 479, 483. 
Rytiphloea fruticulosa , Harv., 305. 

— pinastroides, Ag., mentd. as host, 296, 

300, 301. 


Sagenaria dichotoma, Geinitz, sp. dub., 
180, 204. 

— ophiurus, Brongn., 197. 

Sagitta bipunctata, Quay ty Gaim., 64. 

— sp., ft note 160, 161. 

Salisbury, E. J., Influence of Earthworms 
on Soil Reaction, etc., 415-425. 

Salix, Linn., mentd., 243; fossil pollen, 
453-498, 504. 

— Arbuscula, Linn., remains in peat, 484. 

— herbacea, Linn., remains in peat, 484. 

— reticulata, Linn., remains in peat, 484. 

— sp., mentd., 133. 

Scabiosa Succisa, Linn., mentd., 459. 
ScenedesuiuB bijugatus, Kiitz., 61. 

-var. arcuatus, G. S. West, 3. 

-var. altemans, Barge, 61. 

— obliquus, Kiitz., 6i. 

— quadricauda, BrSb., 3. 

Schizsea, Sm. f 233. 

— dichotoma, 8m,, mentd., 227. 

— elegans, Sw., mentd., 234. 

Schizaeaee®, discussed, 233-234. 
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Schizaeopsis t, Bciry, 234. 

Schizophyllum commune, Fr., 88. 

Schoenus nigricans, Linn., mentd., 405, 
460, 481. 

Scirpus c8Bspito8us, Linn., mentd.. 461, 
462,406,473; peat, 454-489; remains, 
472, 475. 

— uniglumis, Link , peat, 473. 

Scytonema, Ag ., mentd., 342, 343, 344. 

— alatum, Borz \, 53. 

— amplum, W. $ G. S. West, 51, 343. 

— crispum, Bor net, 343, 

— densum, Bornet, 53. 

— Fritchii, S. L. Ghose ♦, 342. 

— Hieronyroi, Schtnidle, 51; mentd., 48. 

— subtile, Mob., 51. 

— varium, Kiitz., 51, 343. 

Scytonematacere, 51-53, 342-345. 
Secotium, Kttnze, mentd., 91. 

8edum groenlandicum, mentd., 455. 
Selaginella spinulosa, Spring , mentd., 459, 

466. 

Senecio Jacobcea, Linn.,, mentd., 482. 
Senftenbergia f, Corda , 234, 

Sequoia, EndL, mentd., 248, 249, 261, 263, 
265. 

— Couttsieae t, Heer, 257, 258, 259. 

— gigantea, Lindl. «$• Gord., 253, 254, 255, 

257, 258, 259, 260. 

— giganteoides +, Stipes, mentd., 258. 

— Langsdorfii t, User, mentd., 256, 262. 

— sempervirens, EndL , 255, 256,257, 258, 

259, 265. 

— Tournalii t> Brongn., 256, 257,258,259, 

265. 

Seward, A. C., Present and past distrib. of 
certain Ferns (Hooker Lecture), 219- 
240. 

Sibthorp, J., his Onosmas, 387-400. 
Sigillaria sp. (P), 185. 

Sigillaric>8trobu8 sp. (?), 185. 

Simla, Blue-Green Algte from, 333-346. 
Smith, A. L., Lichens from New Cale¬ 
donia, 71-87. 

Soil Reaction, Influence of Earthworms on 
(Salisbury), 415-425. 

Solenocarpus t, mentd., 230. 

Sorastrum spinulosum, Nag., 61. 
Sphajvocystia Schroeteri, Chodai , 3. 
Spheerozosma, Corda, sp., 4. 

Sparganium minimum, Fries, mentd., 459. 


Spermolepis, Brongn. fy Gris, sp., mentd., 
72, 73, 74, 76, 77, 79, 80, 81. 
SphAcelaria furcigera, Kuetz., 45. 

— tribuloides, Menegh., 45. 

Sphserophorus compressus, Ach., 72. 
Sphagnum peat, 454-490. 

— imbricatum, Buss., mentd., 457. 

— sp., mentd., 466; remains, 470; fossil 

spores, 452, 480, 499. 

Spirogyra communis, Wittr., 63. 

— spp., 63. 

Spirulina subsalsa, Oerst., mentd., 338. 
Spolia Runiana.—V. Summary of results 
(Sir W. A. Herdman), 141-170. 
Staura8trum alternans, Br6b., 3, 67. 

— Bienianum, Rabenh 3. 

— cuspidatum, Ralfs , 3. 

— furcigerum, Breb., 3. 

— inflexum, Brtb., 67. 

— orbiculare, Ralfs, var. depressum, Roy 

% Biss., 67. 

— teliferum, Ralfs, 3, 6. 

Stauroneis Phoemeentron, Ehrenb., 58. 
Stemonites ferruginea, Ehrenb., var, 

violacea, Meylan +, 94. 

— fusca, Roth, 95. 

— herbatica, Peek, 94. 

— pallida, Wing, 95. 

— splendens, Rost., 94, 96. 

Stenopterobia intermedia, Lewis, var. 

crassior, N. Carter *, 52, 60. 
Stepbanodi8Cus Hantzschianus, Grun ., 4, 
9. 

Stereocaulon ramulosum, Ach., 75. 
Stereum caperatum, Wakef., 89. 

— rimosum, Berk., 90. 

Sticta argyracea, Bory, mentd., 82. 

— aurata, Ach., 83. 

-var. pallens, Nyl., 83. 

— aurora, Be Not., mentd., 83. 

— clatkrata, De Not., mentd., 83. 

— Colensoi, Bab., 83. 

— crocata, Ach., 82, 

— damajcornis, Ach., 83. 

— — var. canariensis, Ach., 83. 

— demutabilis, Krempelh., i. laevis, Krem- 

pelh., 83. 

— dissimulata, Nyl., subsp. inultifida, Nyl., 

83 

— Freycinetii, Bel., 83. 

— hypospiloides, Nyl., 83* 
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Sticta intricate, Del., Tar. Thonarsii, Mudd, 

82 . 

— variabilis, Ack., 83. 

— Weigelii, Wain., 82. 

Stictace®, 82-83. 

Stigeoclonium farctum, Berth., 61. 
Stigmaria flcoides, Brongn,, mentd., 173. 
Stigonema, Ag., mentd., 343. 

— hormoides, Bom, Sr Flak., 55. 

— indica, Schm., 343. 

— sp., 76. 

-— sp., N. Carter*, 65. 

Stigonemacere, 54-55. 

Streptotheca thamesis, Shrubs., 163. 
Strigula complanata, Fde, 62. 
Stroraatopteris, Mett,, 224. 

Surirella biseriata, Brib., 60. 

— linearis, W . Sm., 60. 

— robusta var. tplendida, Van Heurck, 

60. 

— eplendida, Kiitz., 60. 

Surirellaceee, 60. 

Sweet-gale, fossil pollen, 485. 
Symphyogyna neocaledonica, W. H. Fear- 

son *, 19. 

— picta, Steph., 20. 

Symphytum Creticum, Echii folio angns- 
tiof'e, longiesimis viUis horrido, Jlore 
croceo, 388. 

— Echii ampliore, indice rubra, Jlore 
luteo, C. B. P., 387. 

-, t jlore Jlavo, Tournef., 395. 

— — folio ampliore , radice rubra , Jlore 

luteo , C. B. P., 387. 

- angustiore, radice rubra, Jlore 

luteo , C. B. P., 387, 390. 

— orientate echii folio minon, Toum., 889. 
- Olece folio cinereo et hirsuto, Linn., 

388. 

Symploca cuspidatum, W. & G, S. West, 
61. 

— muralis, Kiitz., 834, 340. 

— muscorum, Gom. % 340. 

Symplocastrum cuspidatum, Forti, 51. 
Synechoblastus belenophorus, Miill.-Arg., 

78. 

— nematosporus, A. L. Sm. *, 78. 
Synechococcus crassus, Arch., 50. 

— parvulus, Nag., 60. 

Syuedra Acus, Kiitz., 4 , 6, 6, 9, 56. 

Ulna, Ekrenb ., 66. 


Tabellaria flocculosa, Kiitz., var. ventricosa, 
Grtm., 56. 

Tabellariaceae, 56. 

Taphrina cornu-cervt, Giesenb., 93. 
Taraxacum, Linn., mentd., ftnote 120. 
Taxodium, Mich., mentd., 263. 

— distichum, Mich,, 261, 263, 264, 265. 

— — miocenicum f, Kriiusel, 262. 

— europroum t, S. Garda., mentd., 260, 

262, 208, 264, 265. 

Teal, seeds of liippuris vulgaris from crop 
of, 443. „ 

Temora, Baird, mentd., 144. 

— longicornis, Baird, 164. 

Tetmemorus isevis, Balfs, 65. 

Tetraedron liastatum var. palatinum, 

Hansg., 3. 

— minimum, Hansg., 3. 

— muticum, Hansg., 3. 

— regulare, Kiitz., var. Incus, Tailing, 3. 

— trigouum, Hansg., 3. 

Tetrastrum straurogenieforme, Chod., 10. 
Tkalassiosira, Cleve, 154. 

— gravida, Cleve, 164. 

— Nordenakioldii, Cleve, 148, 149, 154, 

159. 

Thamnopterist, Brongn ., mentd., 347, 848. 

— Gwynne-Vaughani t, Zalessky*, 354-356. 

— Kidstoni f, Zalessky *, 348-353,364,355. 

— Schlechteudaiii f, Kidet. # Gw.- Vaugh., 

351,358, 355. 

Thaumatopterisf, Ggpp., distrib., 232; 
mentd., 229. 

Thelephora lameUata, Berk. & Curt., 89. 
Tbermutis sp., 78. i 

Tbrips concerned in pollination of the 
Primrose, 123,130. 

Thursophyton -f, Kidst ., Lang, mentd., 
383,384. 

Thyrsopteris elegans, Kunze, distrib., 221. 
Thysanothecium, Berk . $ Mont., 71. 

— Hookeri, Berk. $ Mont., 74. 

— hyalinum, Nyl., 74. 

Tilia, Linn., fossil pollen, 453-600, 

Tilieiia Sphagui, fossil spores, 458,484. 
Tolypella, Leonh., 860,870; mentd., 369. 

— glomerate, Leonh., 862, 870. 

—• hiapanicft, Nordst., 862, 870. 

— intricata, Leonh., mentd., 101, 

— uidifica, Leonh., mentd., 870. 

— prolifera, Leonh., 362,870, 
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Tolypothrix, Kiitz., mentd., 843, 344, 

— byssoidea, Kirchn., 63. 

— campy loneuioides, S. L. Gho&e # , 335, 

844; mentd., 339. 

— conglutinata, Borzi, 345. 

— Wartraannia, Rabh 342. 

Tomopteris, Eschsch., 101. 

Tournefort’s herb., specimens of Onoama in, 

887-338. 

Trentepolilia adrea, Mart., 02. 

— dialepta, Hanot , 02; mentd., 48. 

— polycarpa, Fees fy Mont., 02. 

— villosa, Be Toni , 62. 

Treutepohliaceaa, 62. 

Treubia insignia, Goebel, 20. 

Tribonema affine, G. S. Wert, 4, 5, 6. 

— bombycina f. depauperata, Wille, 6. 

— minus, Hazen , 0. 

Trichia spp., absence noted, 96. 

Trichocolea breviseta, Steph., 28. 

— Comptouii, W. II. Pearson *, mentd., 

27.. 

— geniculata, W. H. Pearson # , 28. 

— levifolia, Steph., 28. 

— striolata, Steph., mentd., 28. 

Trifolium repens, Linn., mentd., 471. 
Triglochiii palustre, Linn., mentd., 482. 
Triletes, Iteinsch , mentd., 499. 

Triodia, It. Br., mentd., 418, 420. 
Trypetkelium Sprengelii, Ngl., 72. 

Tsuga canadensis, Carr., mentd., 499. 
Turbinaria ornnta, J. Ay., 45. 

— sp., mentd., 45. 


Ulex europreus, Linn., mentd., 471. 
Minus, Linn., fossil pollen, 452-504. 
Ulotbrix subiilia, Kiitz., 61, 

-var. variabilis, Kit'chn., 01. 

UlotrichaceflB, 01, 

Usnea infcercalaris, Krempelh., 80. 

— longissima, Ach., 86. 

— plicata, Web., 86, 

Usneaceso, 86. 

Utricularia, Linn., sp,, fossil pollen, 484. 


Utricularift vulgaris, Linn., function of 
bladders, 401-413; post-embryonal 
develop., 412. 

Vanessa io, Fabr visitor to Primulas, 127. 

— urticie, Fabr., visitor to Primulas, 127. 
Vanbeurckia rbomboidea, Br4b., 58. 

-var. saxonica, Habenh., 58. 

— viridula, Br6b., 58. 

Viola palustris, Linn., mentd., 459, 471 > 
remains in peat, 484. 

— sp., mentd., 133. 

Volvox aureus, Ehrenb., 3, 5, 6. 

Wakefield, E. M., Fungi, 88-93. 

Weichselia t, Stichl., mentd., 230. 
Widdringtonia belvetica, Reer, mentd., 
261. 

Willow, fossil pollen, 478. 

Withy com be, C. L., Function of the 
bladders in Utricularia vulgaris, L., 
401-413. 

Xanthidium antilopeum, Kiitz., 3, 6, 7. 
Xyl&ria anisopleura, Mont., 92. 

— flabolliformis, Berk. Curt., 92. 

— involuta, Klotzsch, 92. 

— polymorpha, Grtv., 92. 

ZalessKy, M. D., New species of Permian 
Osmundacea:, 847-358. 

Zalesskya f, Kidst. fy Gw.- Vaughan , mentd., 
347, 357. 

— gracilis f, Kidst. Gw.- Vaughan, 357. 

— uralica f, Zalessky *, 356. 

Zeopsis rigida, W. H. Pearson *, 24. 

— setulosa, Leitgeb., 26. 

Zostera, Linn., mentd. as boat, 308. 
Zygnema pectinatum, Ay., var. decussatum, 

Kirchn., 62. 

-forma, 52. 

— rliyncbonema, Hansg., 63. 

— spp., 63. 

Zygnemacoue, 62-63. 
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